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where  Maui  lifted  fhe  heavens- 


The  heavens  once  rested  on  the  earth.  So  runs  the 
ancient  Hawaiian  legend.  Maui,  the  demigod,  lifted 
them  up,  but  they  had  lain  there  so  long  that  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  and  plants  were  pressed  fiat  and  have  been 


so  ever  since. 


(I?i 


HE  folklore  of  Hawaii  is  colorful,  quaint  and  fascinating. 
For  here  Nature  has  dealt  with  a  lavish  hand.  Here  she 
breathes  her  kindliest  and  paints  with  her  most  vivid  colors. 
Flaming  tropic  flowers,  the  soft  coolness  of  the  trade  winds,  a 
sky  so  blue  .  .  and  against  this  perfect  background  are  set 
luxurious  hotels  that  face  the  sea,  beautiful  homes  and  gardens. 
And  Hawaii  is  so  close.  Every  Wednesday  new  adventurers 
set  out  on  luxurious  Matson  liners  from  San  Francisco  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  wonders  of  the  "Happy  Isles."  Twelve 
to  fourteen  wonderful  days  at  sea  on  a  spacious,  comfortable 
ship — eight  days  of  unique  pleasure  ashore.  Every  possible 
thing  done  for  you  to  make  your  days  delightful.  This  is  the 
all-expense  tour,  about  $270.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  addi- 
tional information. 


The  new  Matson  Liner  Malolo  (Flying  Fish) 
will  bring  Hawaii  a  whole  day  closer  than  ever 
before.  582  feet  long,  more  private  baths  than 
any  other  ship  afloat,  a  speed  of  25  miles 
an  hour — are  some  of  her  many  features. 
Maiden  trip  in  June,  1927,  from  San  Francisco. 


The  new  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotfl 
in  Honolulu  stands  in  a  coco  palm 
grove  once  the  playground  of  fjings. 
Twenty  acres  of  gardens,  golf,  tennis, 
swimming  and  surf  riding.  Opening 
February  r,  1927. 


matson 

navigation  Company 


After  Hawaii,  see  the  South  Seas  and 
Australia!  Oceanic  liners  (same 
service  and  standards  as  the  Matson 
fleet)  leave  San  Francisco  and  HonO' 
lulu  every  21  days  for  Pago-Pago 
(American  Samoa),  Suva  (Fiji)  and 
Sydney,  the  metropolis  of  Australia. 
Speedy,  comfortable  ships;  5^  days 
to  Honolulu,  19  to  Sydney. 


Matson  Navigation  Company,  218  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  literature  on  a  trip  to  Hawaii Chec\  here  □ 

Here  is  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  literature 

especially  prepared  for  use  in  schools Chec\  here  □ 

Name 


Address 
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T—TERE'S  an  all-around 
hustler  for  you — she's  Mary- 
land Allen  whose  steady  eyes  are 
gazing  out  at  you  from  the 
above  picture. 

"I  can  drive  a  car,  change 
tires  and  remove  noises  from 
engines,  but  I  don't  know  how 
to  cuss  other  drivers  or  pedes- 
trians," she  declares  cheerfully. 
And  she's  famous  for  her 
cooking! 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact 
that  she  craves  hard  work  in  the 
form  0/  writing  and  that  her 
ambition  is  to  turn  out  a  book 
and  twelve  short  stories  a  year, 
indefinitely.  Certainly,  if  her 
eleven  other  tales  for  192J  are  as 
unusual  and  hu?norous  as 
"Strong  Magic" — The  South 
Sea  story  in  this  month's  Sunset 
— then  we  recommend  them  all 
for  the  Hall  oj  Fame! 


Editorial  Contents 

are  copyrighted  and  must  not  be  re- 
produced without  permission.  Mate- 
rial intended  for  the  editorial  pages 
should  be  addressed:  Editors  of 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  with  return 
postage  enclosed.  Unsolicited  con- 
tributions are  received  at  the 
owner's  risk.  Material  of  special 
interest  to  Westerners  is  preferred. 


Subscription  Price 

$2.50  a  year  in  advance;  single 
copies  25  cents.  For  Canada,  no 
additional  postage;  for  other  coun- 
tries $1.00  additional.  In  remitting, 
use  postoffice  or  express  money 
orders  or  checks;  currency  sent  in  a 
letter  should  be  registered.  The  sub- 
scription expiration  date  appears 
each  month  on  the  magazine  wrap- 
per. Notice  of  change  of  address 
must  give  both  the  new  and  the  old 
addresses,  and  should  be  sent  three 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take 
effect. 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco 

Postoffice  as  second 

class  matter. 
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Address  The  Owl  Drug  Company, 
61 1  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco; 
6th  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles; 
Clark  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago; 
53  West  23  rd  Street,  New  York 


e  tor  a 
complexions 

A  charming  rouge.  It  enhances  beauty.  You 
can  get  ?um-^n  T^ouge  at  all  Owl  drug 
stores  and  agencies  for  Owl  products;  and 
at  nearly  all  good  drug  and  department  stores; 
or  by  prepaid  mail  for  y$c. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  ■  LOS  ANGKLKS  •  NEW  YOKK 


mirror 
and  puff 
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"Why  Any  Private  School?11 


By  J.  W.  Williams,  Headmaster,  Tamalpais  School 


I  RECENTLY  heard  a  successful  business  man  ask  the  question:  "Why  should  we  have  private 
schools  at  all?  Why  shouldn't  all  children  go  to  the  public  schools?  Aren't  they  good  enough?" 
The  question  so  definitely  put  by  this  friend  of  our  great  public  school  system  has  been  asked  by 
hundreds  of  other  thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  it  deserves  a  careful  answer  from  those  who  feel 
sure  enough  of  the  value  of  the  private  boarding  schools  to  put  their  lives  into  teaching  therein. 

The  private  school  is  not  a  rival  of  the  public  schools,  nor  does  its  existence  imply  a  criticism  of 
the  public  school  system.  The  private  school  results  from  an  effort  to  supply  to  a  portion  of  our  boys 
and  girls  what  we  wish  might  be  given  to  every  one  of  them.  The  best  development  of  body,  of  mind 
and  of  spirit,  which  the  school  years  should  supply,  is  hard  to  achieve  in  these  days  of  speed  and  ma- 
chinery. Moreover,  even  the  most  skillful,  patient,  and  devoted  parents  are  only  partially  able  to  com' 
plete  the  discipline  and  training,  the  inspiration  and  guidance  which  the  child  needs. 

These  needs  are  difficult  enough  to  meet  anywhere;  but  the  private  boarding  school  has  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  opportunity  for  their  achievement,  because  it  aims  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  school 
plant  and  the  allotment  of  all  the  twenty'four   hours  of   each   day  toward  the  best  teaching  and  de- 


velopment of  the  pupils. 


Boys'  Schools 


PA    f-i    17     MILITARY 
J\  V_»   II*     ACADEMY 

A  big  school  for  little  boyj.  1'agt  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself  as  a  military  s'il  o  )l  for  little 
boys.  Sound  training  in  the  essential  branches 
with  military  train.ng  ad  .pted  to  young  boy 
needs.  Parents  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of 
inderstand  ng  and  encouragement.  Largest 
ichool  of  its  k  nd  in  America.  Write  fur  the 
catalog.  Robert  A.  Gibbs,  Headmaster, 
1223  Cochran  Avenue,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Tamalpais  School  f,?^,0^ 

A  non-military  preparatory  school  which  offers  the  traditions 
and  standards  of  the  best  eastern  schools.  In  the  hills  and 
mild  equable  climate  of  Marin  County.  Supervised  outdoor 
sports,  hiking  and  camping  year  round.  For  catalog  address 
James  W.  Williams  Headmaster.  Box  fia.  San  Rafael.  Calif. 

California  sSSSpfS^ 

Non-military.  Prepares  for  Universities,  East  and  West 
Accredited.  Junior  School,  grades  6ve  to  eight.  All  athletics 
Christian  influences.  Small  classes.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wood,  Supt 
R.  D.  Box  S,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Scholarship  is  fostered  in  the 
private  school  by  two  very  potent 
factors  which  every  public  school 
teacher  would  desire  but  which 
are  forbidden  them  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control. 
Small  classes,  of  not  more  than 
twenty  pupils — what  a  wealth  of 
opportunity  they  place  before 
both  teacher  and  student!  For 
they  allow  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  boy  or  girl  on  the  teacher's 
part  and  they  force  the  prepara- 


Boys'  Schools 


an  Rafael 

Military    Academy 

On  30  acre  estate  at  foot  of  famous  Tamalpais 
Range  -  climate  unsurpassed  -  high  scholastic 
staudards  -  preparation  for  Eastern  and  West- 
ern universities  -  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment -  cavalry  -  band  -  large  athletic  field  - 
swimming  pool  -  Individual  supervision  -  boys  of 
high  school  age,  also  junior  department  for  boys 
from  six  vears.    Address  A.  L.  Stewart,  Supt, 

SAN    RAFAEL,    CALIFORNIA 


WEST  COAST  Ka'dVJ? 

For  Junior  boys.    Primary  and  Grammar  Grades.   Refined 
homelike  atmosphere  with  careful  supervision.   All  outdoor 
sports.   Riding,  swimming,  and  a  large  gymnasium. 
Major  Douglass  Francis,  Supt.  Box  931-S    Palo  Alto  Calif. 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Harvard  School 

The  leading  school  for  boys  on  llie  Pacific  coast.  Day  and 
boarding.  Prepares  for  college  and  business  life.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Member  K.  O.  T.  C.  For  catalog  and  particular* 
address:  Rev.  R.  B.  Gooden,  D.  D.,  Headmaster. 
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tion  of  lessons  because  the  pupils  are  called  on  to  recite  at  least  once  in  each  recitation.  Full  regulation 
of  study  and  sleep,  so  that  both  proper  rest  and  preparation  of  work  are  assured,  is  another  power' 
ful  assistance  toward  scholarship. 

But  scholarship  depends  upon  the  children's  physical  condition  as  well  as  upon  mere  book  work. 
Every  teacher  knows  and  pities  the  boy  who  has  not  the  stamina  to  carry  through  his  study,  or  the 
girl  whose  nerves  keep  her  from  fulfilling  her  ambitions.  Such  pupils,  bright  though  they  may 
be  and  eager  to  help  them  as  the  teachers  are,  the  public  school  can  assist  comparatively  little;  while 
the  private  school  can  arrange  exercise,  food  and  hours  of  rest  to  suit  their  needs.  The  normally  strong 
boy  or  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  through  the  private  school's  regular  hours  and  supervised 
sports  an  even  and  a  happy  physical  development  without  the  handicap  of  an  unfortunate  em' 
phasis  on  athletics  for  the  few.  No  private  school  teacher,  however,  believes  that  physical  devel- 
opment is  the  only  good  resulting  from  carefully  coached  games.  The  moral  development  which 
accompanies  the  stress  of  self-control  and  appreciation  of  others1  efforts  required  in  football,  baseball 


Girls'  Schools 


CASTILLEJA  SCHOOL 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Prepares  for  Stanford, 
University  of  California.  Mills,  and  Eastern  Colleges.  Par- 
ticular attention  to  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations 
Excellent  Art  and  Music  Departments.  Pipe  organ  in  new 
Chapel  for  practice.  Grammar,  Primary,  and  Pre-primary 
Departments.  Eight  buildings.  Beautiful  Gardens.  Open  Air 
Swimming  Pool.  Week-end  camp  in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Opening  of  spring  term,  January  31,  1927. 
For  Illustrated  Book  of  Information 
Address  the  Principal,  MARY  I.LOCKEY,  A.  B. 


The  RANDOLPH  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  California  and  Eastern  Colleges. 

Elementary  Department. 

FLORA  ALBERTINE  RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 

Wellesley  College — Stanford  University. 

2962  Derby  St.  Berkeley,  California 


MARLBOROUGH  SCHOOL 

Established  1889.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Ac- 
credited. College  Preparation.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
French,  Art,  Home  Economics,  etc.    Outdoor  life.    Riding. 

Ada  S.  Blake,  A.  B.,  Principal, 
5029-A  West  Third  St,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE   KEENEY  SCHOOL 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

For  catalogue  address  Mrs.  Henry  Olin  Keeney,  Principal. 


The  Bishop's  School  UpZZ^npp> 

Box  14,  La  Jolla,  California 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.    Forty  minutes  from  San 
Diego.  Intermediate  School.  Preparation  for  Eastern  Colleges 

Caroline  Seely  Cummins.  Headmistress. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President,  Board  of  Trustees 


and  basketball  is  very  obvious  and 
very  fine. 

The  private  schools  offer  one 
other  almost  priceless  boon  to 
their  boys  and  girls  in  the  intimate 
and  constant  contact  with  the 
teachers.  In  classroom,  on  the 
field,  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the 
dining  hall  the  knowledge  and  the 
ideals  of  the  teacher  are  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pupils.  When,  as 
is  very  often  the  case,  the  teacher 
is  a  person  of  real  sympathy  and  is 
fired  with  a  desire  to  unobtru- 
sively  guide  and  inspire,  the  re- 
sults of  his  influence  may  be  life- 
long. It  is  this  opportunity  for 
influence  that  draws  good  men 
and  women  into  the  profession  of 
teaching;  and  to  provide  this  in- 
fluence in  fullest  measure  for  some 
of  our  boys  and  girls  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  our  private  boarding  schools. 


Girls'  Schools 


The  Katharine 
Branson  School 

A  day  and  resident  school  for  girls  in  a  charming  California 
country  setting.  In  the  healthful  climate  of  Marin  County,  an 
hour  from  San  Francisco.  Instruction  in  grammar  and  high 
school  classes  with  special  emphasis  on  college  preparation. 
Faculiy  selected  from  graduates  of  foremost  colleges.  Out- 
door sports  throughout  the  year.  Large  playing  fields,  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  Track,  archery,  riding.  Limited 
enrollment  makes  early  application  advisable.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  and  full  information  write  to 

Miss  Katharine  Branson,  Headmistress 
(A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr  College) 

Address  Box  302,         Ross,  California. 


tMu 
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\ far Girls 


PALO  ALTO      CALIFORNIA 
"The  Home  0/  Stanford  University' 

Out  door  life  all  the  year  round. 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Separate  residence  for  girls  from  5  to  14  years. 

CATALOG      UPOK      REQUEST 


The  Elliott  School  for  Girls 

Ages  4  to  15.  Residence  and  Day.  In  heart  of  residential  Los 
Angeles.  Ideal  home  life.  Character  building.  Out-of-door 
classes.  School  home  open  all  year.  Martha  Collins  Weaver, 
Principal,  Box  S,  Gramercy  Place  and  Pico  Boulevard,  Los 
tngeles.  California 

Qirls  Colledate  School 

New  home  in  Orange  groves  above  San  Gabriel  Valley  near 
Los  Angeles.  Riding.  AH  sports.  7th  grade  to  college  en- 
trance. Accredited.  Graduate  courses.  35th  year.  Miss 
Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals,  Glendora.  California. 

1V/ESTMKE 'igSS 

IAY  Junior  College  and  Accredited  College  Preparation 
JfJ         Special  Courses  in  Art,    Music,   Expression   and 

Home  Economics.  New  Buildings 
337  So.  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


SPEAKINGS-BOOKS 

( 


PRIZE  novel  contests  carrying 
large  cash  rewards  have  become 
commonplace  these  days.  Some 
of  them,  unfortunately,  bring 
forth  strange  literary  monstros- 
ities— Fanny  Hurst's  "Mannequin"  for 
example — and  thus  call  down  upon  the 
whole  contest  business  the  objurgations  of 
honest  folk  who  know  that  good  writing 
gets  down  on  paper  chiefly  because  it  has 
to  be  gotten  out  of  the  writer's  system  and 
that  so  many  words  per  diem  with  a  cash 
prize  (and  likely  a  movie  contract)  in  the 
mind's  eye  are  not  likely  to  produce  any- 
thing even  remotely  connected  with  liter- 
ature. 

There  are  exceptions,  though;  and  in 
the  case  of  Martha  Ostenso  who  won  the 
Dodd,  Mead — Pictorial  Review — Famous 
Players — Lasky  prize  last  year  with  "Wild 
Geese,"  it  seemed  as  though,  for  once  in  a 
way,  the  contest  method  had  justified. 
"Wild  Geese"  showed  a  great  deal  of 
promise  and  it  deserved  its  popularity, 
contest  or  no  contest.  Mindful,  however, 
of  the  Kathleen  Norris  dictum  that  almost 
everyone  has  at  least  one  book  in  his  (or 
hei)  system,  cautious  readers  waited  to 
see  what  Miss  Ostenso  would  do  next. 

Now  comes  her  second  novel,  "Dark 
Dawn"  and  the  minds  of  the  uneasy  are 
set  at  rest.  "Dark  Dawn"  is  a  real  novel, 
and  Miss  Ostenso  is  a  real  novelist.  And 
contest  stock  goes  up  to  par. 

THE  story  of  "Dark  Dawn"  is,  in 
essence,  the  story  of  Hattie  Murker 
who,  not  content  with  her  success  in  farm- 
ing and  her  money,  wants  a  husband  and 
children  as  well.  Like  Caleb  Ware  in 
"Wild  Geese,"  Hattie  is  a  person  of  one 
idea,  remorseless  and  cruel,  caring  nothing 
at  all  about  so  negligible  a  matter  as  the 
souls  of  such  unhappy  humans  as  may 
stand  in  her  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  this  sort  of  thing  which  Miss  Ostenso 
does  best;  the  delineation  of  the  strong 
willed,  thoroughly  selfish  individual  driv- 
ing toward  the  fulfillment  of  a  desire  and 
entirely  unconscious  of  scruple  when  it 
comes  to  ways  and  means. 

Hattie  gets  her  husband  of  course — 
Lucian  Dorrit,  a  boy  of  twenty-one.  And 
the  story  from  that  point  is  a  stark  power- 
ful picture  of  frustration,  rebellion  and 
tragedv  against  the  background  which 
Miss  Ostenso  handled  so  successfully  in 
her  earlier  novel.  One  thing  only  mars 
the  story.  Miss  Ostenso  gives  in  (with 
one  eye  crossed  toward  the  motion  picture 
rights,  perhaps)  to  the  public  demand  for 
a  neatly  wrapped,  tied  and  delivered 
ending  and  she  conveniently  allows 
Hattie's  death  to  settle  everything  with 
due  regard  for  decorum  and  the  manifest 
rights  of  the  purchasers  of  the  serial-story 
magazines.  This  is  Miss  Ostenso's  one  slip 
into  sentimentality,  her  single  admission  of 
convention — not  a  glaring  fault,  either. 


By  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

There's  this  to  be  said,  then.  "Dark 
Dawn"  is  distinctly  worth  your  while. 
In  it  Martha  Ostenso  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  she  is  one  of  those  who  will 
count,  that  when  you  consider  American 
novelists  you  must  include  her  in  the  list. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  book,  excellent 
characterization  and  a  vividness  in  writing 
which  promises  much.  Pater  it  was  who 
observed  that  "literature  is  not  the  tran- 
script of  mere  fact,  but  of  fact  in  all  its 


JACK  BLACK 

from  a  Drawing  by  Bydeman,  after  Brunlsch, 

whose  life  story,  "You  Can't  Win,"  {Macmillan) 
is  reviewed  on  this  page 

infinite  variety  as  modified  by  human 
preference  in  all  its  infinitely  varied 
forms."  Miss  Ostenso,  measured  by  this 
yardstick,  may  definitely  be  set  down  as 
one  whose  books  are  literature. 

You  Can't  Win 

WHEN  Jack  Black's  "You  Can't 
Win"  came  into  our  office  we 
looked  for  the  one  thing  which  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  criminal  autobiog- 
raphies— the  "alibi"  note.  Usually,  so 
often,  in  fact  that  it's  become  the  rule,  the 
reformed  crook  who  elects  to  write  the 
storv  of  his  life  whines  from  the  beginning 
of  his  book  to  the  end.  And,  as  far  as 
we're  concerned,  it  has  come  to  the  point 
where  we  never  open  a  book  which  is 
manifestly  a  "confession"  yarn  if  we  can 
help  it. 


You  may  guess  at  our  pleasure,  then, 
when  we  found  in  this  book  of  Black's 
neither  a  whine  nor  an  alibi.  There  isn't 
an  excuse  nor  so  much  as  a  sentence  of 
self-justification  in  the  entire  volume. 
Black  tells  his  story  straightforwardly  and 
simply,  that's  all.  And  the  moral  of  the 
narrative,  if  there  is  any,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  title.  You  can't  win:  in  those  three 
words  Black  sums  up  what  thirty  years  of 
life  without  the  law  taught  him.  In  that 
pithy  sentence  is  his  hard-earned  phi- 
losophy, his  apologia  as  nearly  as  he  can  be 
said  to  make  one. 

The  book  is  the  unvarnished  narrative 
of  Jack  Black's  life.  Strange,  fascinating 
characters  move  on  and  off  the  stage — 
Salt-Chunk  Mary,  Smiler,  the  Sancti- 
monious Kid,  Soldier  Johnnie,  Mother 
Moustache,  Foot-and-a-half  George,  half 
a  hundred  others — but  in  the  main  it  is 
the  story  of  Black  himself,  his  induction 
into  the  life  of  crime,  his  pursuit  of  the 
way  of  the  law-breaker  and  finally  his 
departure  therefrom  and  his  entry  upon 
a  lawful  and  wage-earning  existence. 

It  is  a  dramatic  book,  an  amazing  story. 
Black  writes  clearly,  succinctly,  with  a 
sure  eye  for  effect,  yet  honestly  and  trans- 
parently sticking  to  the  truth.  We 
recommend  the  volume  to  you  without 
reservation.  It  is  neither  an  apology  nor 
one  of  the  self-satisfied  see-what-I-was- 
and-look-at-me-now  sort.  And  it  is  a 
hard  book  to  lay  down. 

The  Kays 

FOR  the  third  time  this  fall  a  novel 
with  a  conscientious  objector  as  its 
theme  has  challenged  public  attention. 
Arthur  Kay  in  Margaret  Deland's  new 
novel,  "The  Kays,"  (Harper's)  is  the  case 
in  point. 

Mrs.  Deland,  however,  has  done  two 
things  which  set  her  treatment  apart 
entirely  from  that  of  those  other  two 
novelists  who  have  handled  the  subject. 
She  places  her  story  in  the  Civil  War 
period  and  she  concerns  herself  chiefly 
with  analysis  of  her  objector,  rather  than 
with  the  reactions  of  his  family  or  his 
companions  to  his  objection.  Naturally 
she  has  set  herself  the  hardest  task  and 
the  fact  that  she  accomplishes  so  com- 
pletely what  she  sets  out  to  do  raises  her 
story  head  and  shoulders  above  the  others. 

Arthur's  mother,  Agnes  Kay,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "True  Followers"  and  as  such 
subscribes  to  peace.  His  father,  the 
Major,  will  not  have  his  son  thought  a 
coward  but  Mrs.  Kay  is  too  strong  for 
him.  Arthur  is  taught  from  grade  school 
days  that  he  must  not  fight.  As  soon, 
almost,  as  he  can  talk — and  long  before 
he  can  think —  he  has  become  habituated 
to  the  phrase  from  his  mother's  lips,  "Let 
us  reason  together."  At  ten  he  has 
learned  to  rationalize;  he  never  learns  to 
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think;  and  the  habit  of  rationalization  is 
his  ruin.  When  the  call  comes  for  volun- 
teers, naturally  Arthur  is  taken  for  a 
coward.  At  fourteen,  called  "Sissy," 
Arthur  was  arguing  with  himself,  "Will  it 
make  him  think  differently  if  I  hit  him?" 
and  staying  out  of  fights;  now,  with  his 
own  father  organizing  a  company,  Arthur 
still  argues  that  his  enlistment  won't 
change  the  opinion  of  the  South.  He  is  a 
prig  of  course,  yet  so  masterly  is  Mrs. 
Deland's  handling  that  you  are  bound  to 
believe  Arthur  when  he  says  that  it  is 
harder  for  him  to  remain  at  home  than  to 
enlist.  He  is  in  the  grip  of  a  rationaliza- 
tion which,  due  to  his  mother's  training, 
embraces  his  entire  cosmos.  The  boy 
cannot  help  himself. 

WHAT  is  most  obvious  about  the 
story  is  that  there  is  not  a  wholly 
likable  individual  in  it.  You  may  under- 
stand Arthur,  but  you  cannot  like  him. 
Mrs.  Kay  you  may  pity  but  she  touches 
no  single  affection.  You  may  uncover  a 
certain  fellow  feeling  for  the  Major,  yet 
you  can  only  consider  him  with  something 
approaching  contemptuous  fondness. 
Even  Lois,  the  only  one  in  the  town  to 
stick  by  Arthur,  arouses  nothing  more 
than  a  sort  of  wondering  sympathy;  you 
share  with  her  her  sorrow  at  Arthur's 
specious  reasoning,  yet  you  wonder  how 
she  can  stomach  the  boy. 

You  may  wonder,  too,  how  it  is  that  we 
find  it  possible  to  recommend  a  book  in 
which  one  can  find  no  single  lovable 
character.     Well,  craftsmanship  is  some- 


thing. Characterization  is  a  great  deal 
more.  Psychological  understanding  and 
the  full  control  of  one's  characters — these 
things  in  a  writer  count  for  more  again. 
These  things  can  make  a  great  novel — do 
make  a  great  novel  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  lack  or  abundance  of  charming  people 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  a 
novel — as  Mr.  Arlen's  readers,  for  in- 
stance, can  testify. 

"The  Kays,"  then,  is  a  big  novel  in  the 
sense  in  which  publishers  these  days  toss 
about  the  word  "big."  Someone  once 
called  Margaret  Deland,  "an  ornament  to 
American  literature."  With  this  book 
she  becomes  moie  than  that — a  pillar  at 
least;  an  integral  part  of  the  structure. 

For  Children 

ODDLY  enough  (we  have  preached 
more  than  one  sermon  embody- 
ing this  thesis),  the  average  individual 
seems  to  be  more  than  ever  a  creature  of 
habit  when  it  comes  to  giving  books  to 
children.  Regrettable  though  it  may  be, 
people  appear  to  buy  books  for  children 
only  once  a  year,  at  Christmas.  Apropos, 
therefore,  we  have  appended  to  our  usual 
briefer  books  below,  two  lists  of  the  newer 
children's  books.  Neither  is  comprehen- 
sive; each  is  simply  a  list,  our  own  list, 
some  few  of  the  better  children's  books  of 
the  season  which  have  come  under  our  no- 
tice and  which  we  have  liked.  Both  lists 
are  commended  to  your  attention  simply 
for  what  they  are — no  more  and  no  less. 
Before  we  conclude  for  the  month,  how- 


ever, we  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
here,  to  two  sets  of  books  in  particular, 
ideal  children's  books. 

One  is  "My  Bookhouse";  how  many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  it  we  don't  know. 
It  is  a  set  of  six  volumes,  graded  in  age — 
of  collected  stories  from  the  folk-literature 
of  the  world.  Olive  Beaupre  Miller  did 
the  work  of  collecting  and  editing  and  a 
splendid  job  it  is.  The  volumes  are  not 
new  precisely;  that  is  to  say  they  have 
been  on  the  market  for  three  or  four  years 
— not  published  all  at  once  but  several 
months  apart.  The  set  is  complete  now,  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  collection,  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  match  any- 
where. 

The  second  set  we  spoke  of  is  newer;  is, 
in  fact,  in  process  of  publication.  "My 
Travelship"  is  the  name  of  it.  The  same 
editor  is  doing  the  compiling  and  if  the 
first  two  volumes  may  be  taken  as  a  crite- 
rion the  entire  set  will  make  an  ideal  sup- 
plement to  "My  Bookhouse." 

Two  volumes  have  been  put  on  the 
market  so  far,  one  on  Japan  and  one  on 
France.  The  contents  follow  the  "Book- 
house"  idea  in  that  each  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  selections  from  the  literature  of 
the  country  which  it  represents.  In  this 
set  the  "grading"  is  done  in  each  volume 
— there  are  poems,  stories  and  pictures  for 
all  ages. 

Both  of  these  sets  belong  in  the  category 
of  fine  children's  books,  the  sort  of  books 
which  children  will  like  to  own  and  which 
parents  will  like  to  have  them  own  for  the 
good  that's  to  be  got  out  of  them. 


Recent  Books  in  Brief  Review 


Fiction 


Summer  Storm.  By  Frank  Swinner- 
ton.    (Doran,  $2.00) 

A  subtle  psychological  study  of  two 
not-quite-young  women  in  their  respec- 
tive attitudes  toward  life.  The  story 
relies  more  upon  actual  insight  into  hu- 
man motives  than  arbitrarily  dramatic 
situations — which  is  yet  another  step  up 
for  Swinnerton. 

Smith  Everlasting.  By  Dillwyn  Par- 
rish.    (Harper,  $2.00) 

A  tragi-comic  novel  of  family  life;  a 
book  with  real  blood  running  in  its  veins. 

The  Orphan  Angel.  By  Elinor  Wylie. 
(Knopf,  $2.50) 

A  fantastic  story,  built  about  the  sup- 
position that  the  poet  Shelley  was  neither 
drowned  nor  burned  but  hauled  out  of 
the  water  by  a  Yankee  sailor  man  and 
taken  to  America.  Heavy-footed,  un- 
happily, where  "The  Venetian  Glass 
Nephew"  did  the  trick  perfectly. 

Mission  Tales  in  the  Days  of  the  Dons. 
By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Forbes.  (Gem  Pub.  Co., 
$3.00) 

The  second  edition  of  a  popular  vol- 
ume of  twelve  tales  of  the  old  California 
Missions.  Mrs.  Forbes  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  time  of  which  she  writes;  in 
atmosphere  and  in  dramatic  quality  these 
stories  are  hard  to  equal.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed — an  ideal  gift  volume 
for  Californians. 

Juveniles 
For  Younger  Children 

Dr.   Doolittle's   Caravan.     By    Hugh 

Lofting.    (Stokes,  $2.50) 

The  latest  of  the  Dr.  Doolittle  series  so 
popular  in  the  last  few  years. 


Peter  Pan  and  Wendy.  By  Sir  James 
Barrie.    (Scribner,  $1.00) 

Retold  for  "littlest"  children  by  May 
Byron. 

Winnie-the-Pooh.  By  A.  A.  Milne. 
(Dutton,  $2.50) 

By  the  author  of  "When  We  Were 
Very  Young" — which  should  be  enough. 

Skitter  Cat  and  Little  Boy.  By  Eleanor 
Youmans.    (Bobbs,  Merrill,  $1.50) 

A  companion  to  the  author's  "Skitter 
Cat"  published  last  year.  An  excellent 
reading-aloud  book  for  little  children. 

Pudding  Lane  People.  By  Sarah 
Addington.    (Little,  Brown,  $2.00) 

Adventures  of  the  Mother  Goose  peo- 
ple in  Pudding  Lane. 

Child's  Map  of  the  Ancient  World. 
(John  Day,  $1.50) 

A  fascinating,  large  colored  map  com- 
bining action,  fact  and  geography. 

The  Adventures  of  Maidilie.  By 
Caroline  MacLean.     (MacLean,  I  2.00) 

The  story  of  a  little  Princess  and  some 
of  her  strange  adventures. 

Maida's  Little  School.  By  Inez 
Haynes  Irwin.     (Viking  Press,  $1.50) 

Another  of  the  Maida  books  by  one 
who  can  write  for  children. 

With  Taro  and  Hana  in  Japan.  By 
Nancy  Virginia  Austen.    (Stokes,  $1.00) 

The  story  of  two  American-bred  little 
Japanese  children  who  went  to  Japan 
first  at  eight  and  nine  years  old — and 
found  plenty  to  see. 

Maybe  True  Stories.  By  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne.    (Duffield,  $2.00) 

Delightful  talcs  of  makebelieve  with 
unusually  good  illustrations  by  Harold 
Sichel. 


Juveniles 
For  Older  Children 

The  Bright  Face  of  Danger.  By  C.  M. 
Sublette.     (Little,  Brown,  $2.00) 

A  rousing  yarn  of  Virginia  and  the 
Bacon  Rebellion,  by  the  1924  winner  of 
the  Hawes  prize. 

Highroads  of  Peril.  By  Alfred  H.  Bill. 
(Little,  Brown,  $2.00) 

An  exciting  story  of  adventure  in  the 
days  of  Napoleon. 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Barnum.  By  Harvey 
W.  Root.    (Harper's,  $1.75) 

An  interesting  and  humorous  account 
of  the  greatest  of  all  circus  men. 

The  Dark  Frigate.  By  Charles  Board- 
man  Hawes.    (Atlantic,  $2.00) 

Plenty  of  adventure  and  splendidly 
written.    A  classic  for  boys. 

Heroes  of  the  Air.  By  Chelsea  Fraser. 
(Crowell,  $2.00) 

The  stirring  story  of  aviation  to  date. 

On  to  Oregon.  By  Honore  Willsie 
Morrow.    (Morrow,  $1.75) 

A  fine  story  of  pioneer  achievement. 

Barbara  Winthrop  at  Camp.  By  Helen 
K.  Broughall.    (Page,  $1.75) 

A  wholesome  Western  story  for  girls  of 
eleven  to  thirteen  or  thereabouts. 

The  Uncertain  Glory.  By  Harriet 
Lummis  Smith.    (Page,  $2.00) 

An  appealing  story  of  and  for  young 
girls. 

Horses  Now  and  Long  Ago.  By  Lucy 
Sprague  Mitchell.  (Harcourt,  Brace, 
$3.00) 

The  history  of  horses  written  for 
children  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
Lavishly  illustrated  with  photographs, 
black  and  white  drawings  and  maps. 
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AS  we  announced,  via  the  Desk 
last  month,  this  issue  is  Sun- 
set's Hawaiian  number. 
There  are  three  special  Ha- 
L.  waiian  features  to  which  we'd 
like  to  direct  your  attention  first  of  all. 

One  is  the  article,  "The  Economic  De- 
velopment of  Hawaii,"  by  the  Honorable 
Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Governor  Farring- 
ton is  exceptionally  well  informed  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Territory;  you  may, 
in  fact,  remember  his  Sunset  article  a  year 
ago — "Hawaii's  Anniversary" — in  which 
he  evidenced  an  extraordinarily  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  not  only  with  Ha- 
waiian history  but  with  Hawaiian  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  financial  affairs. 

It  was  natural  enough,  then,  for  Sun- 
set's editors  to  ask  him  to  contribute  to  a 
new  Hawaiian  number  and  we  know  that 
you'll  find  his  article — beginning  on  page 
1 2 — both  interesting  and  informative. 
t  t  T 

SPEAKING  of  governors,  Sunset 
inaugurates  a  new  feature  with  this 
January  issue. 

Each  month  we  shall  present  a  thumb- 
nail "biographette"  of  one  of  the  West's 
governors.  Eleven  far  western  states — 
make  up  what  we  feel  to  be  Sunset's  par- 
ticular field  and  in  each  of  the  next  eleven 
issues  of  the  magazine  will  appear  one  of 
the  "portraits"  in  our  Gallery  of  Western 
Governors. 

The  Gallery  leads  off  this  month,  as  is 
fitting,  with   Governor  Farrington — page 
42.    In  the  February  Governor  George  H. 
Dern  of  Utah  will  be  sketched  for  you. 
t  t  T 

WE  have  remarked  before  that 
the  subject  of  education  is  up- 
permost, or  very  nearly  so,  in  men's  minds 
everywhere.  Response  to  last  month's 
article  by  President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of 
Stanford  University  was  ample  proof 
where  we  are  concerned  that  our  readers 
are  finding  the  matter  of  education  in  the 
West  food  for  thought. 

In  this  issue,  therefore,  may  we  point 
out  to  you  especially  Dr.  K.  C.  Leebrick's 
article,  "Educating  Hawaii"?  Dr.  Lee- 
birick,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  is  amply  qualified  to 
tell  the  story  of  education  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  it  is  apparent  that  his  grasp  of 
the  fundamental  problem  of  education  in 
the  Territory  is  firm. 
■  Immediately  in  this  connection  we 
should  like  to  quote  you  one  of  his  closing 
paragraphs. 

"The  chief  aim  of  education  in  Hawaii," 
he  writes,  "is  to  mould  its  differentiated 
racial  groups  into  an  American  citizen- 
ship." 

Exactly!  And  it  is  good  to  know  that 
those  who  have  in  hand  the  educating  of 
Hawaii  have  also  so  solidly  in  mind  the 
essential  tenet  of  their  business. 
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NOTHER  Hawaiian  feature  this 
month,  one  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
sort,  is  Berta  Metzger's  "Ukulele  Cow- 
boys." 

It  seems  that  there  are  cowboys  in 
Hawaii,  plenty  of  them,  although  one 
doesn't  naturally  link  the  lei  and  the  riata. 
And  they're  not  of  the  variety  popularly 
termed  "drug  store,"  either;  so  far  from  it 
that  some  of  them  came  to  participate  in 
an  American  rodeo  a  few  years  ago — and 
went  home  with  their  ukuleles  in  one  hand 
and  a  good  share  of  the  trophies  in  the 
other. 

Miss  Metzger  is  living  in  Hawaii  and 
has  written  Sunset  (page  22  of  this  issue), 
an  exceedingly  entertaining  article  about 
this  (to  us,  at  least)  rara  avis. 
t  t  t 

WRITER  new  to  our  pages  is 
Louise  Scher  Swinnerton  whose 
descriptive  article,  "War  on  Evil 
Thoughts"  appears  on  page  36. 

When  the  Navajo  Indians  find  that  or- 
dinary remedies  fail  to  cure  the  sick  and 
that  the  white  doctors  can  do  nothing  they 
resort  to  a  ceremonial  intended  to  drive 
out  the  evil  thoughts  which  have  lodged 
in  the  patient's  mind  and  which,  neces- 
sarily, must  be  causing  the  illness.  The 
ceremony  is  a  strenuous  one  according  to 
Mrs.  Swinnerton's  story  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  those  who  survive  can  only  be  the 
fittest. 

Mrs.  Swinnerton  and  her  husband, 
James  L.  Swinnerton,  creator  of  notable 
paintings  of  desert  scenes,  to  say  nothing 
of  Little  Jimmy  of  comic-supplement 
fame,  have  been  among  the  few  favored 
white  people  to  witness  the  war  on  evil 
thoughts.  And  Sunset  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  present  her  article  to  you. 
T  T  T 

IF  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  the 
way  of  a  South  Sea  story  we  recommend 
Maryland  Allen's  "Strong  Magic"  in  this 
issue  for  your  disillusionment — and  amuse- 
ment. Miss  Allen  has  written  a  number 
of  stories  for  Sunset  and  we  feel  that  this 
new  one  of  hers  will  delight  her  old  friends 
and  make  her  many  new  ones. 

•A  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Allen — with  her 
picture,  by  the  way — appears  on  the  con- 
tents page. 

t  t  t 

AND  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
shoit  stories  there's  a  yarn  with  a 
Hawaiian  setting  on  page  9 — "Carnation 
Leis,"  by  Helen  Duncan  Queen. 

Husbands  and  their  failings  are  always 
good  story  material  and  in  "Carnation 
Leis"  the  author  draws  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  one  husband  who  was  so  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  his  plantation  that  he  found 
no  leisure  to  devote  to  his  bride. 

Girls,  however — brides  not  excepted — 
have  usually  found  ways  and  means  to 
make    matters    clear    to    their    husbands 


when  for  any  reason  they  feel  themselves 
neglected.  And  brides,  too,  have  almost 
always  discovered  that  loved  ones  have  a 
way  of  remaining  loved  ones  after  all — 
even  though  they  may  sometimes  be  mere 
husbands! 

You'll  enjoy  Marion's  solution  of  her 
little  domestic  problem  and  the  deft  man- 
ner in  which  Helen  Duncan  Queen  pre- 
sents her  story. 


POETS,  when  they  declare  them- 
selves definitely  upon  any  subject. 
always  lay  themselves  open  to  refutation 
— and  sometimes  to  support  which  is  more 
grateful. 

You  may  remember  Mary  Carolyn 
Davies'  poem  "Western  Born"  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunset  some  months  ago — 

"I'm  Western  born 
And  Western  bred. 
The  West's  in  my  heart, 
The  West's  in  my  head!" 

— and  so  on.     If  you  read  the  verses  we 
know  that  you'll  recall  them. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Charles  Martensen  of 
Catalpa  Grove  Farm,  in  Delmar,  Iowa, 
with  a  reply  to  Miss  Davies  which  we  ap- 
pend herewith. 

"I'm  not  Western  born, 
I'm  not  Western  bred, 
But  somehow  the  West 
Got  into  my  head 
And  into  my  heart 
With  a  mighty  grip 
Three  years  ago  on  a  Western  trip 
So  I  save  and  dream 
And  dream  and  save. 
{Hate  to  buy  a  haircut 
Or  a  shave!) 
And  if  God  wills 
My  life  to  spare, 
In  another  year 
I'll  be  out  there! 

Our  heartiest  greetings  to  Mr.  Marten 
sen,  who  reiterates  the  sentiment  of  his 
verse  by  subscribing  himself,  "One  who 
has  seen  enough  of  the  West  to  like  it. 
wants  to  return  and  some  day  will!" 


CONCERNING  next  month  we'd  like 
to  make  just  one  announcement. 

Florence  Bingham  Livingston,  author  of 
"The  Custard  Cup"  and  "Under  a  Thou- 
sand Eyes,"  has  written  Sunset's  next 
serial  story.  The  first  installment  will  ap- 
pear next  month,  the  February  issue. 
"Phis  Man  and  This  Woman"  is  Miss 
Livingston's  title — a  phrase  taken  directly 
from  the  marriage  service. 

It  is  a  splendid  story  of  human  beings 
as  they  are,  a  story  of  love  and  adventure 
and  romance,  a  story  of  young  people  of 
today,  told  against  the  background  of 
the  \\  est  we  live  in. 
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IT  was  four  o'clock  when  Marion 
tied  about  her  bobbed  head  the 
bright  blue  ribbon  that  matched 
her  bright  blue  eyes  and  took  her 
racket  out  of  its  frame.  Four 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  sloping  down  toward 
the  island  of  Maui,  which  showed  faint 
and  mauve  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel. 

She  went  down  through   the  spacious 
plantation  house  and  met  no  one.  Corinne 


and  the  maids  would  be  on  the  wide  lanai, 
the  one  overlooking  the  courts,  piling  the 
long  table  with  good-to-eats  for  the  tennis 
tea.  In  just  a  moment  people  would  begin 
coming;  the  young  wives  of  the  mill  super- 
intendent and  the  head  bookkeeper,  the 
assistant  manager's  sister.  Presently  the 
men  themselves  would  appear,  ruddy  from 
the  hot  sun  of  this  day  and  of  many  days 
like  it,  but  changed  from  their  dusty  field 
khaki  into  the  cool  white  linen  of  evening. 


They  would  play  mixed  doubles 
and  Choate  would  be  her  partner 
— for  the  last  time  he  would  be  her  partner. 
"Marion,"  her  hostess  greeted  her,  "you 
look  mournful.  I  believe  you  dislike,  a 
little,  to  leave  us.  Well,  I  hate  to  have 
you  go.    A  plantation — " 


A  PLANTATION'S    lovely!"    said 
the  girl,  quickly. 
"Yes,  lovely,  but  lonely.    You'd  know, 
if  you   lived  on  one  the  year  through. 
You'll  go  back  to  Seattle,  and  there'll  be 
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house  parties  in  Victoria,  and  dances  at 
Tacoma,  and  the  symphonies  down  at 
Portland.  As  for  my  part,  I'll  spend  the 
week  before  holidays  shopping  for  the 
children  in  Honolulu  and  go  up  to  the 
Volcano  for  a  month  next  summer."  She 
broke  off.  "Why,  Choate,  you're  early. 
The  first  one!" 

The  square-shouldered  young  man 
crossing  the  court  nodded  briefly. 

"I  had  to  bring  Marion  her  lei  while  it 
was  fresh." 

It  was  fresh  then,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  hung  from  his  hand,  a 
thick  looped  rope  of  white  flower  petals 
flecked  with  pink,  and  spiced  the  warm 
air  with  its  fragrance. 

"Oh,  the  lovely  thing!"  Marion  touched 
it  with  caressing  fingers.  "Choate,  it 
smells  like  carnations  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  had  mislaid  her  best 
boa  and  you  had  found  it!" 

"It  is  carnations,"  he  told  her.  "Car- 
nations with  their  calyxes  taken  off",  so 
they  can  flufF  out.  That's  the  old  Ha- 
waiian way.  But  put  it  on,  Marion.  You 
don't  suppose  I  rode  away  up  mauka  into 
the  hills  for  it  to  have  you  stand  and  look 
at  it." 

"She  really  ought  to  save  it,  Choate," 
interposed  Corinne.  "For  tonight,  and 
for  going  away  tomorrow.  A  carnation 
lei  is  so  special." 

"You  women  won't  rest  till  you  have  it 
all  out  of  me.  You'll  spoil  the  surprise 
and  all  my  well-laid  plans,  but  you  won't 
care  so  long  as  you  find  out  there  are  more 
carnation  leis  for  every  event  and  emer- 
gency, wrapped  in  ti-leaves  and  chilling 
in  my  ice-box.  You  didn't  suppose  I  was 
going  to  let  her  go  without  being  properly 
caparisoned,  Corinne?" 

"You  are  without  doubt  the  sauciest 
head  lunaTom  hasever  had,"  Corinne  told 
him.  "When  Tom  was  a  head  luna  we 
had  to  be  respectful  to  the  manager.  Yes, 
and  to  the  manager's  wife  and  her  guests, 
or  we'd  have  been  discharged!" 

Choate  grinned.  "Tom  won't  discharge 
me,  not  so  long  as  I  keep  the  cane  cars 
rolling  into  the  mill.  He  turned  to  Marion. 
"This  is  the  day  we  beat  them,"  he  an- 
nounced confidently. 

They  did  beat  them,  beat  them  hand- 
somely. Tom  Chapin  and  the  superin- 
tendent's discontented-looking  little  wife 
had  no  chance  whatever  against  the  ex- 
cited brilliancy  of  Marion's  returns, 
against  the  speed  with  which  Choate  cov- 
ered the  turf  court. 

THE  sun  had  gone  to  bed  behind 
Maui  when  the  last  set  was  ended 
and  the  luna  lifted  his  lei  from  the  hibiscus 
hedge  where  Marion  had  hung  if  for  safety. 

"Good  teamwork,  that  was!"  His  voice, 
which  should  have  been  crisp  and  con- 
tented, halted  on  the  words.  His  hands, 
which  should  have  been  controlled  and 
competent,  shook  as  he  dropped  the  flow- 
ery scented  necklace  over  her  head.  He 
was  so  slow  about  it  that  the  others  were 
out  of  ear-shot,  up  the  steps  of  the  lanai 
and  eating  Corinne's  fresh  cocoanut  cake 
and  drinking  Kona  orange  juice  with  mint 
leaves  floating  on  it,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"I  give  you  my  lei,  Marion — and  my 
love!  Oh,  Marion,  will  you  take  them? 
And  will  you  take  this  islander?" 

She  did  take  them,  all  of  them.  The  lei, 


the  love,  and  pres- 
ently, when  he'd 
journeyed  to  the 
mainland  afterher, 
the  islander  him- 
self. 

In  less  than  a 
year's  time  then, 
she  was  an  island- 
er, surrounded  by 
waves  of  sugar 
cane  which  were  in 
their  turn  sur- 
rounded by  waves 
ofocean.  Thecane 
was  not  that  of  the 
plantation  where 
Corinne  and  Tom 
lived  their  happy 
life,  for  Choate  had 
been  transferred, 
raised  and  trans- 
ferred. He  was 
assistant  manager 
in  the  best-cane- 
growing  district  of 
another  island  and 
was  given  to  live 
in  the  largest  of 
the  plantation's 
hot  single  -  walled 
houses. 

Marion  did  well 
with  that  house. 
She  told  herself  so 
hearteningly  a 
dozen  times  a  day, 
standing  to  survey 
the  rugs  her  father 
had  given  her  over 
her  protest  that 
surely  the  silver 
was  enough;  the 
prints  her  aunt 
had  sent  on  from 
Boston;  the  beau- 
tiful old  French 
mirror  which  the 
girls  of  her  sorority 
had  united  to  be- 
stow upon  her. 
Yes,  she  had  done 
well  with  an  un- 
comfortable and 
apparently  hope- 
less house  and  she 
needed  the  encour- 
agement of  that  realization,  for  it  seemed 
rather  obvious  to  her  that  she'd  done  well 
with  nothing  else.  Certainly  not  with  the 
people  who  made  up  the  restricted  planta- 
tion community. 

The  manager  was  a  silent  widower  with 
an  unmarried  son  whose  management  of 
the  mill  was  punctuated  by  so  many  trips 
to  Honolulu  that  even  Choate,  exponent 
as  he  was  of  generations  of  loyalty  to  the 
Islands  and  to  island  plantations,  ad- 
mitted that  Johnnie  Nettleton,  were  he 
any  one  else's  son,  would  have  a  can  tied 
to  him.  The  remaining  skilled  employees 
were  largely  men  of  the  manager's  own 
age,  and  bachelors.  There  were  so  few 
women  living  in  the  little  sprawling  group 
ot  houses  that  on  afternoons  too  rainy  for 
riding  Marion  could  not  even  avail  herself 
of  what  was  for  her  the  last  resort  of  bore- 
dom, and  phone  about  for  three  other  dis- 
afkvted  women  to  make  up  a  table  at 
bridge. 


She  made  a  brief  attempt  at  gardening. 
They'd  had  a  garden  at  home  about  which 
she'd  known  nothing  but  whose  Canter- 
bury bells  and  delphinium,  growing  tall 
in  the  cool  air  of  the  Sound,  she  had  loved. 
Here,  she  discovered,  Canterbury  bells 
and  delphinium  wouldn't  grow  at  all. 
When  the  gnawings  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
had  reduced  to  skeletons  the  leaves  of  her 
promising  zinnias  she  flung  her  seed 
packets  into  the  waste  basket,  resigned 
the  space  about  her  house  to  Bermuda 
grass  and  hibiscus  bushes,  and  took  to 
buying  her  house  flowers  from  the  old 
Hawaiian  woman  who  three  times  a  week 
came  trudging  down  from  the  hills  with  .1 
blossom-filled  clothes'  hamper  poised  on 
her  shoulder.  It  was  from  this  wrinkled 
old  woman  that  she  learned  the  secrets  of 
making  leis,  leis  of  stubby  blue  hydran- 
geas, of  small  purplish-red  roses;  finally, 
blush  carnation  leis  like  the  exquisite 
one  Choate  had  given   her  on   Corinne's 
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tennis  court — was  it  less  than  a  year  ago? 
The  night  she  had  the  manager  and  his 
son  for  dinner  she  wove  one  long  lei  for  the 
table  decoration.  She  felt  a  little  festive, 
from  putting  on  a  dinner  dress  and  silver 
slippers,  and  she  thought  the  rope  of  flow- 
ers and  ferns  that  lay  upon  the  damask 
cloth  and  looped  about  the  shining  wed- 
ding candlesticks  looked  festive  too.  She 
waited,  in  the  moment  of  their  seating 
themselves,  for  the  comment  from  one 
guest  or  the  other  which  would  give  her  a 
chance  to  say,  "Do  you  like  it  really?  I 
made  it  myself." 

But   Nettleton   pere  and   Choate  were 
deep  in  a  conversation  begun  on  the  lanai. 

U\X  7ELL,"  the  manager  was  saying, 
▼  ▼  "you'll  find  conditions  here  dif- 
ferent than  they  were  on  Hawaii.  But 
when  Yellow  Caledonia  was  our  main 
crop  I  always  felt,  even  in  this  drier  dis- 
trict, that  it  was  necessary  to  ofF-bar." 


She  turned  to  Nettkton  fils  and  flung 
her  hands  out  above  the  soup,  steaming 
and  cream-flecked  in  the  Minton  plates. 

"OfF-bar!"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  it 
means — that  furrow  they  run  alongside 
the  young  cane.  I  can  use  the  word  'rat- 
toon'  intelligently — also  Choate  has  ex- 
plained to  me  that  D  1 1 35  and  H  109  are 
the  names  of  cane  varieties  and  not  lock 
combinations  for  the  office  safe.  But  I 
don't  want  to  be  arrogant  about  this  new 
knowledge."  She  flicked  a  smile  about 
the  table  but  young  Nettleton  was  the 
only  one  sufficiently  disengaged  to  catch 
it.     "I  don't  want  to  eat  cane  at  dinner." 

"Weeatand  sleepcaneona  plantation." 
Surprisingly,  the  elder  Nettleton  came 
out  of  his  abstraction  to  tell  her,  then  con- 
tinued to  her  husband,  "There  may  be 
something  in  what  you  say,  Choate,  about 
abandoning,  or  at  least  modifying,  hilling- 
up.  They've  altered  their  practice  a  good 
bit  on  Oahu." 


"/  don  l  like  your  lone,"  Choate  told 

her.    "And  I  don  l  like  your 

behavior.    Johnnie  Nettleton — " 


Marion  would  have  liked  to 
cover  her  ears  with  her  hands. 
Her  candles  might  as  well  have 
been  the  unshaded  electric  bulbs, 
flickering  with  the  current  from 
the  mill,  which  she  had  found  in 
that  dining  room.  The  crisp, 
delicate  pineapple  fritter  that 
Shima  was  serving  for  the  sweet 
entree  might  as  well  have  been 
bagasse! 

Young  Nettleton,  that  lazy 
and  harmless  youth,  asked  sud- 
denly, "By  the  way,  do  you  play 
billiards?" 

"Why  yes,  as  it  happens,  I  do. 
I'm  my  father's  only  child,  you 
know,  as  he's  my  only  parent, 
so  of  course  he  had  to  teach  me 
his  favorite  game." 

"Of  all  the  good  luck!  Can't 
we  leave  them  fine-combing  the 
plantation  after  dinner  and  cut 
away  up  to  the  house  ?  I've  just 
got  a  table,  after  waiting  six 
months  for  Honolulu  to  fill  the 
order.  It  came  yesterday  and 
I  put  it  right  in  the  big  front 
hall.  Billiards  meeting  you  at 
the  front  door,  that's  my  idea!" 


W! 


HEN  they  left  the  table 
for  the  comfortable 
Canton  cane  chairs  of  the  lanai, 
Choate  came  out  of  his  absorp- 
tion long  enough  to  distribute 
the  coffee  cups  and  the  ash 
trays.  He  walked  up  and  down, 
the  silver  holder  of  his  own 
fragile  cup  gleaming  in  his 
hands,  and  looked  very  stocky 
and  compact  and  purposeful 
against  the  soft  moon-lighted 
sky.  Marion  let  her  eyes  rest  on 
him.  She  never  saw  Choate 
move,  she  told  herself,  without 
loving  it.  All  his  competence 
was  in  those  direct  movements, 
that  were  at  the  same  time  pur- 
poseful and  easy.  The  manager's 
son  jangled  his  coffee  cup  but 
Choate  set  his  down  without  the  slightest 
clash  of  metal  on  china. 

"About  that  Kaloaloa  field  up  mauka," 
he  addressed  Nettleton.  "I've  been  won- 
dering what  would  happen  if  we  changed 
the  fertilizer." 

"They're  off!"  said  Johnnie.  "And 
they'll  be  off  all  evening.  Why  don't  we 
give  'em  the  slip  now  and  go  along  to  try 
that  table?" 

"Why  not?"  returned  Marion. 
It  was  a  good  table.  She  looked  at  its 
perfect  green  surface  in  the  high  hall  of 
the  plantation  house.  And  Johnnie  ap- 
proved of  her  shots  with  a  heartiness  that 
was  distinctly  consoling  after  what 
seemed  to  her  the  complete  social  failure 
of  her  dinner.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  a  good  deal  better  than  his  own.  But 
he  was  a  pleasant  youth,  beaming,  well- 
intentioned,  a  little  too  plump  from  easy 
living.  As  she  watched  him  pucker  his 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Left:  A  native  workman  in  the 
pineapple  fields  of  Hawaii — a 
plantation  close  to  Honolulu 
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"Friendship  is  the 
Keynote  of  Hawaii's 
Economic  Develop- 
ment," Savs  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  The  Islands 
in  This  Article  on 
Hawaiian   Production 


imperialism,  military  dictatorships  with 
unhappy  subject  races,  that  are  abhorrent 
to  that  which  is  usually  rated  as  our  best 
Americanism. 

Honolulu,  being  interpreted,  means 
"Fair  Haven."  This  it  has  been  to  all 
peoples  that  have  passed  this  way.  A 
fair  port  for  storm-tossed  ships  from  the 
northern  routes.  A  friendly  port  for 
people  to  abide. 

Honolulu  is  today  the  center  of  the 
commercial,  financial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  eight  principal  islands 
included  within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
it  is  the  center  of  governmental  control 
within  the  Territory. 

Honolulu  also  is  the  cross-roads  of  the 
Pacific,  the  strategic 
center  whose  impor- 
tance is  emphasized 
as  the  progress  of  all 
nations  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  is  brought 
more  vividly  to  pub- 
lic attention.  We  like 
to  think  of  Hawaii 
as  the  friendly  outpost 
broadcasting  good 
will  and  of  Honolulu 
as  the  radiating  cen- 
ter. What  goes  on 
about  us  is  reflected 
here  with  ever  in- 
creasing rapidity,  and 
the  progress  made  by 
Hawaii  in  promoting 
friendly  relations 
among  strangers  is  a 
very  excellent  barom- 
eter of  the  economic 
development  of  the 
whole  Pacific  area. 


M(, 


H 


AWAII — the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  United  States,  annexed 
at  its  own  request — will 
always  stand  as  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  of  the  American  policy  of 
expansion,  when  the  march  of  events, 
sometimes  called  destiny,  took  us  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  continent. 

Hawaii  is  one  of  the  few  places  of  the 
world  where  the  original  native  people 
received  the  representatives  of  our  present 
day  civilization  as  friends  and  have  in 
turn  been  accorded  reciprocal  respect  and 
final  acceptance  on  full  equality  as  fellow 
citizens. 


Friendship  is  the  keynote  of  Hawaii's 
economic  development.  1  he  friendly 
atmosphere  that  the  peoples  and  races 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  found 
here — this  is  the  secret  of  Hawaii's 
success. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  Hawaii  best 
represents  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
American  ideal  of  expansion  and  may 
furnish  an  example  that  will  enable  our 
country    to    avoid    the   error  of  colonial 


OST  of  us  are 
moie  interest- 
ed in  the  future  than 
in  dead  history.  But 
we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  we  can  better  es- 
timate our  strength 
for  future  tasks  and 
opportunities  by 
glancing  over  the  rec- 
ord of  what  has  been 
done,  what  dreams 
have  come  true. 
When  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened, 
the  prediction  was  fieely  made,  that  since 
the  shortest  measured  route  between  the 
Isthmus  and  the  Orient  follows  the  great 
circle,  all  ships  would  proceed  that  way 
and  very  few  would  stop  at  the  ports  of 
Hawaii.  The  Sunshine  route  of  smooth 
seas  and  pleasant  weather  as  compared 
with  the  boisterous  north  Pacific  has 
done  its  own  work  in  convincing  ship 
masters    and     ship    owners    that     it     is 
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economically  sound  to  save  the 
wastage  of  head  winds  and  heavy 
seas  by  traveling  a  few  more 
miles  and  making  the  port  of 
Honolulu,  in  the  passage  to  and 
from  the  Orient. 

THIS  phase  of  our  history 
has  been  repeating  itself 
since  Hawaii  first  figured  in 
the  highways  of  Pacific  business. 
Following  the  early  explore!  s, 
among  the  first  to  stop  at  Ha- 
waii were  the  ships  of  the  fur 
traders  who  gathered  their  furs 
along  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
American  continent  and  sold 
them  in  the  Orient.  They 
stopped  here  because  these 
islands  were  in  the  pathway  of 
the  friendly  weather  route  across 
the    Pacific.     Masters  of  these 

Right:  In  the  rice  fields  of 
Hawaii — a  scene  along 
the  boulevards 


by  the  Hon. 

Wallace  R. 
Farrington 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 


ships  were  merchants  as  well  as 
sailormen.  They  observed  the 
sandalwood  trees  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  various  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group.  They  bought  san- 
dalwood for  sale  in  the  Orient. 
Soon  the  trade  was  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  justify  full  cargoes. 
Conservation  was  unknown.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  stripped  of 
sandalwood  trees  and  what  was  for 
the  minute  a  basis  of  wealth  was 
exhausted  in  a  short  time.  This 
business,  however,  gave  the  native 
Hawaiian  people  a  taste  of  the 
new  comforts  and  luxuries  that 
were  to  be  gained  through  trade 
with  the  outside  world. 

Then  came  the  whaling  days  when 
the  great  fleets  from  various  ports 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


•    ; 


An  aerial  view  of  a  canefield  near  Honolulu  showing  the  checkerboard  arrangement  of  the  field 
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e>7  Department  Store 
Detective  Brings  His 
Net  Down  Upon  a 
Few  Shoplifters  and 
Over  H  is  Shou  lder 
Tells  SUNSET  Readers 
Just  How  It  is  Done 


I  WAS  walking  along  an  aisle  in  the 
X — department  store  with  my 
fuend  Detective  Jim  Doyle  when 
he  halted  unexplainably  before  a 
counter. 

"Don't  look  up  for  a  minute,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "There  comes  Anne  Pan- 
ningham  now.  If  you'll  watch  that  mirror 
over  there  you  can  see  her  without 
turning." 

I  glanced  casually  at  the  mirror  and  saw 
a  regal  creature  in  sable  coat  and  flashing 
diamonds  entering  the  aisle  of  silks.  She 
stood  out  vividly  amid  the  throng  of  holi- 
day shoppers.  Her  austere  beauty,  pa- 
trician features,  queenly  carriage  and  ex- 
quisite taste  manifested  in  her  attire 
marked  her  as  a  woman  of  culture,  and 
yet  Jim  Doyle  said  she  was  a  thief. 

"And  she  is  a  shoplifter?"  I  queried, 
incredulously. 

Jim  nodded  absently  as  his  uneasy 
glance  followed  her  to  a  counter,  where 
was  displayed  the  most  expensive  silks. 

"She's  the  slickest  article  in  the 
country,"  he  said.  "Come  on  over 
and  watch  her  work.  Maybe  you  can 
figure  out  how  she  does  it." 

I  sauntered  along  with  Jim  and  we  took 
up  a  position  from  which  we  could  see 
every  movement  she  made. 

He  picked  up  a  telephone  and  called  a 
number.  "She  fooled  me  before  but  I'm 
not  taking  any  chances  now.  I'll  get 
help  on  this."  And  over  the  telephone. 
"Get  No.  4  on  the  wire  and  send  her  down 
to  silks." 

"No.  4  is  the  cleverest  spotter  in  the 
place,"  whispered  Jim.  "It  would  sure 
be  a  feather  in  my  cap  if  I  could  nab  Anne. 
We  al!  know  that  she  steals  stuff,  but  we 
haven't  been  able  to  catch  her  with  the 
goods." 

"Hut  why  don't  you  pick  her  up  on  sus- 
picion or  raid  her  rooms?"  I  asked,  as  I 
watched  the  suspect  run  her  long  fingers 
appraisingly  over  a  beautiful  blue  pattern. 

Doyle  laughed  shortly. 

"One  store  tried  it,"  he  said.  "She  got 
^3000  damages   for   false  arrest.     We've 


had  dicks  prowl  her  rooms  but  never 
found  a  thing.  She  is  no  slouch  and  she 
has  big  associations.  There's  a  lot  of 
money  behind  her." 

The  counter  and  Anne's  lap  were  piled 
high  with  silks  of  all  grades,  shades  and 
quality  before  she  found  the  exact  thing 
that  she  wanted. 

When  finally  she  arose  and  drew  on  her 
white  kid  gloves,  it  appeared  that  at  least 
on  this  particular  occasion  she  had  not 
committed  a  theft.  Not  a  movement  of 
her  hands  had  escaped  us.  She  carried  no 
bag.  She  had  not  slipped  anything  up  her 
sleeve  or  into  her  pocket.  Operative  No. 
4,  who  had  observed  her  at  closer  range, 
evidently  had  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions because  she  threw  Jim  a  shrug 
eloquent  of  failure  before  she  preceded  the 
suspect  outside  in  order  to  pick  up  her 
trail  when  she  left  the  store. 

WITH    deep    chagrin  we  watched 
Anne  mince  down  the  aisle  and 
out  onto  the  street.    As  we  turned  toward 
the  counter,  the  girl  who  had 
waited  on   Miss    Panningham 
threw   up   her  hands,   uttered 
a  cry  of  dismay  and  beckoned 
excitedly  to  Doyle. 

"There's  a  bolt  of  silk  gone!" 
she  cried. 

"A    bolt!"    growled    Doyle. 


"Come  on,"  he  ordered,  savagely. 
"We'll  get  that  bird  this  time."  jj 

I  followed  him  on  the  run  and  'we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  spot  the  gray  turban 
of  Operative  No.  4  as  she  trailed  the  suspect 
down  the  street  in  the  crowd.  We  crossed 
the  street  and  hurried  along  until  we 
caught  sight  of  Anne,  herself. 

She  was  walking  more  slowly  now  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  a  taxicab. 

"She's  not  carrying  a  bolt  of  silk  with 
her,  that's  a  cinch,"  averred  the  house 
detective.  "She  pulled  a  Houdini  on  us. 
The  clerk  couldn't  have  made  a  mistake — 
she's  been  with  us  for  years.  She  knew 
that  No.  4  was 
at  the  counter 
and  she  is  wise 
to  the  shop- 
fter's  game. 
Now  what  do 
you  make  of 
it?" 


"Impossible.  She  couldn't  have  made  off 
with  a  whole  bolt." 

I  he  clerk  began  to  cry. 

"\Uit  I  counted  them  when  I  took  them 
down,"  she  sobbed.  "I  noticed  that  silk 
particularly.  It  was  the  most  expensive 
we  have  in  stock." 

Doyle  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 


"Don't  you  see  anything  peculiar  about 
that  woman?"  I  asked. 

Doyle  glared  at  our  quarry  fixedly  for 
several  minutes. 

"That  slim  gazelle  is  not  padded  with  a 
bolt  of  silk,"  he  said  with  finality.  "We 
might  as  well  go  back.  What  d'  ye  mean, 
peculiar1" 

"See  how  she  walks,"  I  said.  "That  is  a 
tired  woman's  walk  and  not  the  proud 
strut  that  she  exhibited  when  she  flashed 
bv  us.      I  here,  she's  got  a  rent  car  now!" 

Doyle  wrinkled  up  his  brow  and  bit 
angrily  at  a  cigar. 

"You're  right,"  he  said.    "Something's 
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wrong.     You  grab  that  taxi  and  keep  her 
in  sight." 

I  had  no  trouble  keeping  Anne  in  sight 
even  after  she  secured  a  cab.  I  could  not 
help  but  wonder  what  Doyle's  scheme 
might  be. 

Suddenly  an  aged  cutdown  flivver 
rattled  by  and  a  few  hundred  yards  far- 
ther along,  cut  in  ahead  of  Anne's  taxi- 
cab.  There  was  a  crash 
as  the  taxi  plowed  into 
the  smaller  car  and  I 
was  out  of  my  own  cab 
and  running  toward  the 
wreck  almost  as  soon  as 
the  woman's  loud  scream 
reached  my  ears. 

At  a  glance  I  saw  that 
no  one  was  hurt.  Growl- 
ing angry  curses  the 
taxi  driver  examined  his 
punctured  tires  and 
bent  axle  and  then 
threateningly  descended 
upon    the  owner  of  the 


Decorated  by 

Raymond 
Bannister 


wardly  out  of  the  taxicab.  There  was 
Jim  Doyle  coming  toward  me  staggering 
drunkenly  and  swearing.  And 
there  was  a  meeting  of  these  two 
when  Jim  fell  forward,  grasped 
the  girl  and  nearly  pulled  her  down 
as  he  slid  to  the  ground. 

She  recoiled  into  my  arms  with 
a  scream  of  dismay.  Then  whirled 


pinned  them  behind  her.    "She's  got  the 
goods  on  her,"  he  said  dryly. 

En  route  to  the  police  station 
Miss  Panningham's  mood 
changed  to  one  of  nonchalant 
fatalism  and  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
a  side  of  her  nature  that  I  could 
not  help  but  admire. 

"What  put  you  wise,  Jim,"  she 


X-X-X.4C^U 


demanded,    smiling    ironically    at     the 
uneasy  detective. 

"The  way  you   handled  your  dogs," 

retorted    the    detective.     "You    didn't 

walk  natural.    I  said  to   myself,  'She's 

carrying     something     somewhere     and 

I'm  going  to  find  out  where  it  is.'    So 

on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  grabbed 

that  old  can  and  let  you  smash  into  me. 

Then    I    did    the  drunken   sprawl  so   I 

could  give  you  a  frisk.    Of  course  I'll 

have  to  pay  the  costs  but  that's 

a  cheap  price  for  the  capture  of 

Anne  Panningham." 


A' 


flivver.  This 
one  was  a  tall, 
stooped,  begog- 
gled  person  who 
hoarsely  pro- 
tested that  he 
was  willing  to 
pay  all  dam- 
ages. It  was  Jim  Doyle,  crudely  disguised. 
Obeying  a  twist  of  Jim's  eyes  toward 
the  taxicab,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
lady  in  distress.  When  I  opened  the  car 
door  and  looked  in  on  her  there  she  sat — 
in  tears. 

I  WAS  keenly  aware  of  several  things 
happening  in  the  space  of  a  second. 
There  was  this  attractive,  slender  woman 
with   proudly  held  head,  lumbering  awk- 


with  a  quick  movement  to- 
ward her  purse.  At  the  same 
instant  Jim  struck  a  downward 
blow  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  knocked  the  purse  to 
the  ground  and  sent  a  pearl 
handled  gun  rolling  into  the 
gutter.  With  a  continuation 
of  the  same  movement  he 
caught    the    girl's    wrists    and 


4 


NNE  laughed 
easily  and 
flashed  me  a  look 
that  turned  from 
amusement  to  ha- 
tred and  back  to 
ridicule  again  ka- 
leidoscopically. 

"Don't     be      too 
sure,"  she  taunted. 
"You  haven't  got  the  evidence  yet." 

Although  two  of  us  guarded  Anne 
Panningham  closely  every  minute  until 
we  turned  her  over  to  the  jail  matron,  I 
could  see  that  Jim  Doyle  was  uneasy  for 
fear  the  clever  girl  would  perform  the 
seemingly  impossible  and  outwit  him  at 
the  last  moment. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  matron  in  highly 
amused  tones  called  us  into  her  office  and 
laid  out  on  her  desk  before  our 
eyes  Exhibit  A.  It  was  a  well 
made  black  bag  out  of  which 
peeked  one  corner  of  the  lost 
bolt  of  silk  and  it  was  so  attached 
to  the  dress  that  Anne  had  worn 
that  it  could  be  carried  under 
the  body  between  the  legs  without 
being  seen.  There  was  only  one 
drawback  to  it.  When  too  large 
an  object  was  placed  inside  of  it, 
it  made  walking  difficult.  That 
{Continued  on  page  6g) 
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Dr.  K.  C.  Leebrick,  a 
Notable  Figure  in  the 
Educational  System  of 
Hawaii,  Tells  in  This 
Article  Some  Very 
Interesting  Things 
About  the  Schools  of 
The  Islands 


MANY  years  ago,  a  middle- 
aged  Hawaiian  was  ob- 
served by  a  haole  kamaina 
(Caucasian  old  timer)  sit- 
ting on  his  cool,  shady 
atiai  (porch)  holding  a  book  at  arms 
bngth  and  to  the  right  of  his  body.  After 
watching  some  time,  the  visitor  went  up 
to  the  Hawaiian  and  after  exchanging  the 
usual  courtesies,  and  with  apologies  for 
his  curiosity,^  asked  his  host  what  he  had 
been  doing  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  his  caller.  The  native 
responded  with  unconcealed  surprise  that 
he  had  been  reading  and  began  to  discuss 
the  book  he  still  held  in  his  hands.  In 
order  to  make  a  point,  he  opened  the  book, 
extended  it  to  the  same  position  as  that 
in  which  he  had  previously  held  it  and 
began  to  read.  The  caller  observed  that 
the  book  was  upside  down  to  the  reader 
as  well  as  held  in  that  peculiar  position. 
His  interest  was  again  aroused.  Further 
questioning  brought  forth  the  statement 
that  he  had  learned  to  read  that  way. 
This  seemed  so  odd  that  other  questions 
followed. 

It  was  finally   made  clear  that   he  had 

[suns 
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learned  to  read  as  one  of  a  class  who 
surrounded  one  of  the  original  mission- 
aries who  held  the  only  available  text 
in  her  hands.  The  pupils  always  took  the 
same  position  so  they  learned  to  read  with 
the  book  in  front  or  to  the  right  or  left 
of  them  or  right  side  up  or  upside  down 
The  habit  was  formed  and  was  difficult  to 
break,  so  some  of  them  continued  to  read 
with  the  book  or  paper  held  in  the  position 
the  book  was  from  them  when  they 
learned  to  read. 

THIS  story  is  often  told  in  Hawaii 
with  many  variations  to  suit  the 
narrator.  It  is  interesting  for  many 
reasons. 

The  education  of  the  Hawaiian,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries 
in    1820,   was  onlv   such    as   an   outdoor 


people  learned  from  their  struggle  with 
nature  and  in  the  passing  from  generation 
to  generation  by  word  of  mouth  and 
example,  their  accumulated  knowledge, 
their  genealogy,  their  history  or  music  in 
song  and  story.  They  had  not  as  yet 
reduced  their  speech  to  an  alphabet  and  of 
course  had  no  formal  system  of  education. 
The  arrival  of  the  Europeans  created  a 
desire  for  information  regarding  the 
civilization  of  the  strangers.  The  little 
band  of  missionaries  sent  out  from  Boston 
in  1819  to  Christianize  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  then  known  as  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  included  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  a  doctor,  business  men,  a  printer, 
a  carpenter  and  an  agriculturist.  These 
hardy,  devoted  New  England  men,  with 
their  equally  devout  and  capable  wives, 
by  precept  and  example,  began  to  teach 


McKinley  High  School,  one  of  Honolulu's  finest  and  newest  public 
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the  Hawaiians.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  native  language  was  reduced  to 
writing,  text  books  on  many  subjects  were 
printed  and  the  Bible  translated. 

The  King  and  Queen,  the  nobles,  chiefs 
and  common  people  were  all  anxious  to 
learn  to  read  and  to  write.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  entire  people  were  attend- 
ing the  informal  classes  which  were  set  up 
everywhere  as  soon  as  teachers  and  texts 
could  be  provided. 

MR.  GILBERT  GROSVENOR  in 
the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine for  February,  1924,  wrote  of  this. 
"In  six  years  they  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Hawaiian  language,  which 
they  had  reduced  to  writing:  in  thirty 
years  they  had  taught  the  entire  nation 
to  read  and  write    so    that    at    one  time 


in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  Islanders  that  they  were  the 
most  literate  people  in  the  world,  with  the 
smallest  percentage  of  persons  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write." 

This  early  zeal  for  education  has  never 
been  lost.  Through  the  entire  existence 
of  the  Hawaiian  state  as  an  independent 
nation,  liberal  and  careful  provision  was 
made  for  the  educational  system.  The 
public  and  private  schools  of  Hawaii  were 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  foremost 
state  in  the  United  States  and  in  some 
particulars  were  more  advanced.  Edu- 
cation has  always  been  kept  under  central 
authority.  The  continual  employment  of 
picked  teachers  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  nations  kept  the  schools 
up-to-date  and  contributed  something  to 
the   advancement   of  educational   theory 


illended  largely  by  Chinese  and  Chinese-Hawaiian  sludents 
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and  practice.  It  is  generally  known  that 
Hampton  Institute  was  founded  because 
of  the  success  of  the  Hilo  Boarding  School. 

No  enthusiastic  lover  of  Hawaii  can 
talk  about  the  schools  of  their  lovely  land 
without  proudly  boasting  that  some  of 
the  well-known  and  successful  Cali- 
fornians  now  occupying  positions  of 
importance,  were  as  youths,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  preceding  century,  sent  to 
Hawaii  for  their  elementary  education 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  private 
and  public  schools.  Punahau  and  Iolani 
Schools  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in 
that  connection. 

The  present  schools  are  the  result  of  a 
century  of  progress.  Aside  from  foreign 
language  schools  there  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  private  institutions  in  addition 
to  the  public  schools  which  are  supported 
by  the  Territory  and  directed  by  the 
territorial  departments  of  education. 

OF  the  private  institutions,  Kameha- 
meha Schools  are  another  expres- 
sion of  the  interest  of  the  Hawaiians  in 
education,  and  an  expression  of  the  devo- 
tion and  foresight  of  the  Hawaiian  alii 
(chiefs)  to  the  needs  of  their  people.  These 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  Hawaiian 
blood  were  endowed  by  the  Princess 
Bernice  Paualii  (Mrs.  C.  R.  Bishop)  the 
last  of  the  Kamehamehas,  to  provide  not 
merely  common  school  education  but  also 
training  in  the  domestic  and  scientific 
arts.  A  full  twelve  years'  course  of  in- 
struction is  offered. 

Punahau  School  (Congregational), 
Iolani  School  (Episcopal),  Louis  College 
(Catholic),  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute 
(Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions)  and  other 
private  schools  established  by  the  various 
churches  for  educational  and  missionary 
purposes  along  with  many  other  private 
schools,  are  doing  excellent  work. 
(Continued  on  p<it;r  64) 
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You  Casco  Bill! 

You  open  dem  gate 

for  me!  Den  you  get 

hoein   dem  garden 


Casco 

Collects 

T>  A  M  A  G  E  S 


Sunset  readers  are  familiar 
with  that  lazy  and  crafty 
but  lovable  character,  Casco, 

and  his  energetic  wife,  yeuuy. 
Tins  vara  is  another  humor- 
ous   and  complete   episode  of 
their  haphazard    (and    to 

them)  very  serious  lives 


"By  Charles  V.  Srereton 


V 


OU  Casco  Bill!  You  open 
dem  gate  for  me!  Den  you 
get  hoein'  dem  garden.  If  1 
comin'  home  and  find  you 
aint  hoein'  dem  weed  I  goin' 
tromp  you  good." 

Casco  Billy  lowered  himself  mourn- 
fully from  the  fence  on  which  he  had  been 
perched  like  a  wet  crow  and  swung  open 
the  gate  to  admit  passage  of  Jinny's 
ancient  auto  .is  it  coughed  its  wav  toward 


town.  This  was  the  day  that  his  wife 
delivered  the  weekly  wash  for  her  white 
customers;  therefore,  since  Jenny  was 
absent  most  of  the  day,  it  was  a  time  of 
rest  for  Casco.  But  now  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth.  In  one  sentence,  Jenny  had 
planned  Casco's  day  for  him  and  he  knew 
it  would  be  a  hard  one.  Not  only  is 
hoeing  extremely  irksome  to  a  leisure- 
loving  person,  but  it  is  something  that  can 
easily  be  checked  up  at  the  day's  close  by 
any  executive  as  accomplished  as  Jenny 
was.  Doggone!  Casco  leaned  sorrow- 
fully against  the  gate,  gazing  after  the 
car  as  his  energetic  wife  eased  the  rattling 
vehicle  down  the  sharp  slope  to  the  high- 
way. 

THE  front  wheels  had  just  bumped 
the  pavement  and  Jenny  was 
swinging  them  for  a  right  turn  when 
Juggernaut,  in  the  shape  of  a  red  road- 
ster  that    appeared    to    be    a   rod   long. 


'     Illustrated      by     » 

J  e  f  f  e  r  v  Reynolds 


swooped  out  of  the  deep  cut  that  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Wildcat  grade.  The  roadster 
must  have  slid  down  the  mountain  and 
through  the  cut  like  a  falling  meteor, 
running  silently  on  the  steep  grade,  its 
driver  in  contemptuous  disregard  of 
possible  byroads  or  intersections. 

Paralyzed  with  astonishment,  Casco's 
senses  refused  to  work  in  time  for  a  yell 
of  warning.  There  was  a  swish  like  that 
from  the  wings  of  a  monstrous  hawk,  a 
squall  from  Jenny,  and  a  rending  crash  as 
the  roadster's  rear  bumper  hooked  under 
the  old  car's  fender.  Jenny  had  swung 
sharply  to  the  right  and  stepped  on  the 
gas  as  she  sensed  the  approach  of  the  red 
demon.  1  hat  saved  a  square  hit — ma\  hi  . 
Hur  it  didn't  prevent  her  own  ear  scooting 
.1  yard  or  so  up  the  hank  of  the  cut  and 
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clothes  now  or  dem  white  woman  gittin' 
mad  like  hell.  We  gittin'  dem  crazy- 
white  feller  bimeby.     Plenty  time!" 

Casco  was  no  Ralph  De  Palma  but 
he  could,  on  occasion,  manage  to  keep 
the  car  in  the  level  ' 


utes  of  pry- 
ocking,  they 
to  right  side 


"Them  two  feller's  in  thet  red  roadster 
is  sure  tearin'  'round  the  country.  Two 
three  folks  come  dem  near  gittin'  run  over 
last  day  or  so.  Dunnow  whut  them  guys 
want  here,  anyhow.  They  aint  never 
road  at  least  told  but  they're  lookin'  Deep  Valley  over 
time.  After  mighty  close,  like  they  wuz  huntin'  fer 
something.  Big  feller's  named  Hursh,  or 
some  sich — says  he's  a  promoter,  what- 
ever thet  means."  Lem  dropped  his 
socket  wrench  to  the  floor  and  wiped  his 
forehead  with  a  greasy  hand. 

"  Fell  you  whut,  Casco,"  he  said,  "You 
oughta  make  them  guys  pay  a  lot  for  this 
damage.  I  kin  set  the  repair  bill  'way  up 
and  you  and  me  kin  split  on  it.  Whut 
say?" 

Casco  didn't  know  about  that.  He  said 
so.  But  he  relayed  some  of  the  remarks 
that  Jenny  had  made  as  she  crawled  from 
the  wreck. 

"Well,"  Lem  chuckled,  "I  guess  Jenny 
kin  take  good  enough  care  of  her  own 
affairs,  but  all  the  same  them  fellers 
oughta  be  made  pay  cash  fer  sich  care- 
lessness. It's  losin'  money  whut  hurts 
fellers  like  thet  Hursh.  But  I  reckin  you 
aint  got  much  to  say  'bout  this  old  bus." 
Casco  mutely  agreed;  he  hadn't.  And 
besides,  Jenny  almost  always  killed  her 
own  rats. 

But  shortly — too  soon  to  suit  Casco — 
the  car  was  fixed  and,  after  a  fashion,  he 
made  out  to  get  it  home.  There,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  he  found  Jenny  bent  over 
the  washtub  but  surrounded  by  an  electric 
tension  that  forbade  conversation  of  the 
lighter  sort.  This  was  a  bad  morning  to 
try  any  monkey  business.  Casco  wasn't 
foolish  enough  not  to  know  that.  He 
took  a  hoe  and  oozed  toward  the  garden. 
This  was  a  misnamed  triangle  of  weeds 
bordering  the  road,  with  here  and  there 
something  that  looked  like  a  vegetable 
struggling  bravely  up  through  the  mat  of 
morning-glory  and  pigweed.  Casco  began 
a  desultory  attempt  to  rescue  these  waifs 
of  the  soil  from  a  premature  demise. 


then  smacking  the  highway  sharply  to  an 
accompaniment  of  cascading  laundrv 
bundles.  Casco's  spouse  gathered  herseff 
out  of  the  dirt  where  the  overturning  car 
had  catapulted  her  and  gazed  for  a  second 
after  the  roadster  and  its  occupants.  But 
they  were  gone;  their  grinning  faces  had 
shown  no  sorrow  at  the  wreck.  And  there 
is  small  joy  in  hurling  anathema  after 
unheeding  ears;  when  one  swears,  one 
likes  to  have  an  audience.  Jenny  turned 
her  attention  to  Casco. 

""\7"OU  standin'  there  like  ole  fool  sage 

I    hen!     You  gettin'  down  here  and 

helpin'  me  get  dem  car  turned  right  side 

up.     Bimeby  I  goin'  kill  dem  two  white 

men!" 

Jenny's  prized  automobile  wasn't  hurt 
— much.  A  fender  torn  off",  some  broken 
glass  and  another  scar  or  two  was  the 
total.  But  the  laundry!  Jenny's  eyes 
blazed  murder  as  she  surveyed  the  once 
white,  smoothly-ironed  things  that  now 
were  bedraggled  and  grimy.  The  better 
part  of  a  week's  work  to  do  over! 

"You  gettin'  dem  auto  into  town  an' 
havum  fixed — quick.     I  goin'  wash  dem 


up  once  more.  Casco  climbed  in  and 
with  a  grip  of  death  on  the  wheel,  man- 
aged to  wabble  up  in  front  of  the  com- 
bination garage,  livery  stable,  and  black- 
smith shop.  Lem  Haskins  came  out  and 
peered  critically  at  the  damage. 

"I  kin  git  thet  thing  fixed  pretty  soon," 
Lem  declared,  "You  jist  as  well  wait, 
Casco."  Casco  did  so,  with  pleasure. 
The  longer  he  waited,  the  farther  into  the 
future  would  that  job  of  hoeing  be  pushed. 
A  little  thing  like  a  wreck  wouldn't  turn 
Jenny  from  her  objective,  he  knew. 
Naturallv,[Casco  had  to  tell  the  inquisitive 
garage  man  how  the  auto  had  acquired 
those  fresh  scars  of  battle.    Lem  grinned: 


THE  sun  beamed  brightly,  as 
though  immensely  pleased  at 
having  caught  Casco  out  from  under 
the  shade;  a  bluejay  lit  on  the 
fence  and  jeered  at  this  unusual 
sight  only  to  disappear  in  a  whirl 
of  beating  blue  wings  as  a  whizzing 
stone  jarred  the  fence  rail  under 
him.  Casco's  thirst  was  excruciat- 
ing but  he  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
going  up  to  the  house  so  soon. 
Jenny  would  be  sure  to  comment 
on  the  short  time  he  had  worked. 
And  this  morning,  Casco  knew  that 
if  Jenny  once  got  started  she  would 
say  a  lot.  She  might  even  declare  open 
war.     Such  things  had  happened. 

But  Casco  felt  that  he  must  have 
water  or  he  would  choke  and  to  this  end 
he  began  to  dig  industriously  at  a  little 
wet  spot  among  the  weeds.  He  had 
noticed  this  seep  before  and  at  casual 
times  had  been  possessed  of  great  ideas 
about  digging  out  this  potential  spring 
and  irrigating  his  garden.  As  he  hoed 
away  the  dirt,  the  ground  became  more 
moist  with  increasing  depth.  This  began 
to  be  more  interesting  than  chopping 
weeds;  Casco  felt  all  the  joy  of  a  discov- 
erer. He  dug  deeper — dug,  until  to  his 
surprise,  the  hoe  grated  against  iron. 
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He  stooped  and  examined  the  hole  in 
amazement.  It  was  an  iron  pipe  that  the 
hoe  had  struck.  Now,  what  was  an  iron 
pipe  doing  here?  Casco  dropped  the  hoe 
and  feverishly  pawed  at  the  dirt  with 
both  hands.  And  when  he  had  cleared 
away  the  soil  from  a  foot  or  two  of  very 
old,  rusty  pipe,  he  saw  what  had  caused 
the  moisture.  A  valve  closed  the  free 
end  of  the  pipe  and  a  faint  leakage  had 
caused  the  moisture  in  the  ground;  ergo, 
there  was  water  in  that  pipe.  But  where 
did  it  come  from?  Never,  to  Casco's 
knowledge,  had  any  swarthy  denizen  of 
the  Deep  Valley  reservation  been  so 
affluent  as  to  possess  a  water  pipe  on  his 
allotment. 

Casco  straightened  his  bent  back  and 
scratched    his    head.      And    as   he   gazed 
around,  bewildered,  a  smile  began  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth   and   spread   unti 
it  wiggled  his  ears.    Two  hundred  yards 
away,  in  the  Henneberry  field,  where  the 
agency    cows    were    pastured,    stood    a 
huge  wooden  tank  that  was  filled  by  a 
pipe  from  the  reservoir  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.     The  rusty  tube  that  Casco  had 
unearthed    pointed    straight 
toward  that  tank  and  now, 
half-forgotten  rumors  of  the 
reservation's     early    history 
began  again  to  take  form  in  ; 

his  mind. 

THAT  tank  had  been, 
years  ago,  the  only 
water  supply  for  the  soldier 
barracks,  when  soldiers  were 
needed  to  aid  in  civilizing 
Casco's  ancestors.  Later, 
the  headquarters  had  been 
moved  and  of  all  the  old 
post  buildings,  only  that 
tank  now  remained.  And 
Casco  remembered  having 
heard  the  old  men  declare 
that  the  tank  had  once 
been  supplied  with  water 
pumped  from  a  well  in  the 
bed  of  the  dry  wash  that 
bordered  his  garden.  Huh! 
It  was  simple  enough.  When 
the  agency  buildings  had 
been  removed  no  one  had 
bothered  to  take  up  the  old 
pipe.  The  valve  had  been 
shut  when  the  pump  was 
disconnected  and  then,  no 
doubt,  the  well  had  been 
filled  because  of  the  danger 
to  straying  stock.  Likely 
now  no  white  man  who  knew  there  was 
such  a  pipe  in  existence  or  that  the  tank 
had  ever  derived  its  supply  from  any 
source  but  the  reservoir. 

Casco  gasped  as  his  mind  slowly 
grasped  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of  this  discovery.  That  tank  was  always 
kept  full  by  an  automatic  float,  not  only 
to  furnish  water  for  the  agency  dairy 
cows  but  to  keep  the  wooden  staves  from 
falling  apart  in  the  intense  heat  of  sum- 
mer. Casco's  idea  was  the  greatest  he 
had  ever  experienced;  he  wa«  sure  of 
that.  It  couldn't  fail.  He  pussyfooted 
carefully  up  to  the  cabin,  avoiding 
Jenny's  eye,  and  sneaked  a  wrench  from 
the  tool  box  of  the  auto.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  was  twisting  gently  on  the  stem 
of  the  ancient  valve. 


Eureka!  It  turned.  A  husky  stream 
of  wat.r  began  to  churn  up  the  parched 
soil.  For  a  moment  Casco  watched  this, 
then  he  cannily  began  to  close  the  valve 
until  only  the  smallest  stream  emerged — 
about  as  much  as  a  good  spring  could  be 
expected  to  flow.  Too  much  water 
running  to  waste  would  give  the  whole 
thing  away.  He  left  it  at  that  and  filled 
the  hole  he  had  dug  with  stones  from  the 
creek  bed.  Some  coarse-stemmed  weeds, 
hidden  under  fine  gravel,  made  the  best 
imitation  of  a  spring  that  Casco  had  ever 


aint  loafin'  all  time.    You  goin'  down  and 
hoe  um  good.     I  comin'  for  look  bime- 

b^' 

Casco  went  and  this  time  there  was 
joy  in  the  going.  At  last  he  had  a  garden 
that  could  be  made  as  green  and  thrifty 
as  that  of  Smoky  Jim's  or  even  the  moist 
loam  of  Chicken  Johnny's  little  field. 
This  time  he  really  worked,  noting  with 
glee  how  the  withered  plants  perked  up 
at  the  rapidly  spreading  moisture. 

And  for  days  more  Casco  worked, 
destroying  weeds  and  setting  out  new 
plants.  Travelers  on  the 
nearby  highway  commented 
pleasantly  on  the  garden, 
wondering  audibly  at  the 
appearance  of  a  spring 
where  none  had  been  before 
but  most  of  them  merely 
accepted  the  fact  and  did 
not  bother  their  heads  with 
the  why  of  it.  And  at  times 
when  he  was  sure  he  was 
unobserved  Casco  cunningly 
built  a  box  over  the  seeping 
valve,  covering  it  effectually 
from  prying  eyes  and  allow- 
ing the  box  to  enclose  a 
clear  blue  pool. 


A1 


here    was 


Jenny  came  forward,  the  light  of 
battle  in  her  eyes 

seen.  He  felt  that  he  was  walking  on 
air  as  he  hurried  to  the  house,  anxious  to 
share  with  Jenny  his  wonderful  news — 
but  of  course  with  reservations. 

"I  diggin'  out  dem  spring  in  garden," 
Casco  bubbled,  "an'  he's  got  plenty 
water  for  wet  dem  plants  good."  For 
a  wonder,  Jenny  received  this  news  with 
no  great  display  of  acidity — only  a  slight 
incredulity.  But  convinced  finally,  she 
accepted  Casco's  statement  as  fact  and 
resumed  her  labors. 

"I  dunno  how  come  dem  spring  so 
good  dis  year,"  she  commented,  "Alius 
bin  little  water  dem  place;  never  gittin' 
much.  But  if  we  gittin'  plenty  water 
now,  we  gittin'  good  garden  too  if  you 


ND   now  the  spring, 
besides  wetting   the 
thirsty     plants,     began     to 
bring  revenue  from  a   most 
unexpected    source.     Right 
beside  the  garden,  the  high- 
way began  its  sinuous  wind 
up    the    long    miles   of    the 
Wildcat  grade  and  nervous 
motorists,  noting  from  the 
valley's  floor  the  dusty  rise 
ahead,   stopped  to  fill  can- 
teens   and    radiators    from 
Casco's   spring,   its   presence  plainly  in- 
dicated   by    the   green  oasis  around    it. 
Casco,    himself,    was  always  somewhere 
in    the   offing,  and   the   tips  of  grateful 
travelers  began  to  make  a  musical  jingle 
in  his  pockets.    Jenny  collected  a  sizable 
share    of   the  donations,  of  course,  but 
take  it  all  in   all,  Casco  was  sure  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  prosperous 
summer. 

Now,  Deep  Valley  is  always  greatly 
ntrigued  by  the  presence  of  outlanders, 
especially  by  those  who  apparently  have 
a  lot  of  business  but  do  not  talk  about 
it.  Casco,  conversant  with  the  reserva- 
tion gossip,  knew  that  the  red  roadster 
and  its  busy  occupants  were  still  in  the 
vicinity  but  of  late  they  had  not  passed 
along  the  highway.  And  so,  when  the 
red  car  pulled  up  beside  the  fence  and  the 
men  got  out  to  fill  a  canteen,  Casco  was 
too  surprised  to  let  Jenny  know  of  their 
presence  or  to  mention  the  wreck.  The 
white  men  put  water  in  their  radiator, 
patronizingly  praised  the  cool,  clear 
spring  and  then  roared  away  up  the 
grade,  leaving  Casco  gazing  dubiously 
at  a  buffalo  nickel  the  driver  had  tossed 
him. 

"Dem  white  feller  purty  cheap," 
Casco  commented.  But  a  nickel  is  five 
cents.  Casco  put  the  coin  in  his  pocket 
and  forgot  to  tell  Jenny  about  it. 

And    then,    one    morning,    as    Casco 
draped   himself  over  the  top   rail  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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There  is  rhylhm,  grace,  beauty  and  motion  in  this  picture-melody  of  a  surf  rider  on  the  waters  of  JVaikiki 
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That  there  are  cowboys  at  all 
in  Hawaii  seems  to  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many  visitors.  But 
there  are  cowboys  there,  and 

SERTA  JfrfETZGER 

in  this  article  tells  many 
interesting  things  about  them 


COWBOYS  in  Hawaii?  Of 
course  there  are!  Gay,  hard- 
working, hard-swearing, 
flower-decked  paniolas  of 
Hawaii.  Joyous  ukulele- 
tinkling  vaqueros  who  will  ride  all  day  and 


sing  all  night.  And  like  all  cowboys,  any 
work  that  is  not  done  on  horseback  is 
beneath  their  dignity.  But  what  work 
they  can  do  in  the  saddle!  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  ask  the  Wyoming  boys.  Men- 
tion cowboys  in  Hawaii  and  you  will  be 
told  the  tale  of  the  three  cowboys  from 
the  Parker  Ranch,  who  went  to  Wyoming 
to  compete  in  a  rodeo.  Daredevil  riders 
they  were,  with  all  the  happy  abandon  of 
the  Polynesian.  When  they  returned  to 
the  eight  islands  they  brought  with 
them  a  disconcerting  number  of  trophies. 
And  that  was  the  last  of  the  invitations. 
They  never  received  another! 

Long  before  many  western  states  had 
ever  heard  the  ringing  hoof  of  a  cow-pony 
or  knew  tin  swaying  curves  of  leisurely 
cow  trails,  Hawaii  was  well  established  as 


The  Hawaiian  cowboy  adds 
a  picturesque  native  touch 
to  his  five-gallon  hat  and 
leather  chaps.    The  picture 
of  the  cowboy  shown  above 
was  taken  on  Maui.  He 
had  just  returned  from 
Haleakala  with  three  kids 

he  had  captured  in  the 
region  of  the  extinct  crater 


a  cattle  country.  Away  back  in  1793  the 
Hawaiians,  who  had  first  seen  white  men 
but  seventeen  years  before,  opened 
astonished  eyes  when  they  saw  Vancouver 
present  to  their  king,  Kamehameha  I,  two 
long-horned  gentle  creatures  that  perhaps 
swayed  a  little  from  their  endless  sea 
voyage.  The  next  year  Vancouver  re- 
turned again  and  presented  the  hero  king 
of  all  Hawaii  with  a  few  more  cattle  and 
obtained  from  him  the  promise  that  no 
cows  would  be  killed  for  ten  years.  The 
promise  was  kept  though  the  soft-e\i d 
cattle  became  raging  wild  creatures  who 
trampled  down  grass  houses  and  goied 
natives  to  death.  At  last  the  undisci- 
plined furies  were  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains and  after  the  ten  years  were  over,  it 
became  a  sport — and  a  necessary  one — to 
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A  unique  enlargement  from 

a  motion  picture  film 

showing  the  ukulele  cowboys 

doing  a  bit  of  heavy 

wrangling.    It  is  quite 

apparent  that  even  a 

Hawaiian  steer  has  to  know 

how  to  swim 


\^^^  thin  out  the  wild  herds. 

To  this  day  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Van- 
couver cattle  live  wild 
Wand  free  in  the  high 
mountain  country. 
The  king  imported 
additional  cattle  and 
with  them  came  Mexi- 
can vaqueros  who 
b  taught   the    Hawaiians 

the  gentle  art  of  swing- 
ing a  playful  lasso  and 
how  to  burn  their 
monograms  into  the 
sleek  sides  of  protesting 
long-horns.  From  the 
Mexicans  the   Hawaii- 

Oans  picked  up  the  word 
paniola  which  is  the 
native  pronunciation  of 
espaiiol.  From  them 
too  they  learned  the 
proper  accoutrement 
for     the      well-dressed 

y  cowboy:  the  sombrero 

with  its  hat  band  of 
finely  woven  hair,  the 
bandana  handkerchief 
of  colorful  silk,  the 
hand -carved  leather 
belt    and    saddle,    the 

Sgay   hand-woven    pon- 
cho   which     Mexicans 
substitute    for    macki- 
naw  or    slicker.     With 
equal  rapidity  and  ease 
the  Hawaiians  adopted 
the  arts  of  accomplish- 
ments of  the  vaquero.     It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for    a    people    long   accustomed    to 
stand   upright  on   a    surfboard   shooting 
the  waves  at  the  speed  of  an  express  train 
to  grow  expert  at  handling  a  rope. 

That  there  are  cowboys  at  all  in  Hawaii 
seems  to  be  a  surprise  to  many  visitors. 
Hula  girls,  yes;  but  cowboys!  And  yet  to 
every  professional  hula  dancer  there  are 
perhaps  a  hundred  cowboys.  It  is  a 
matter  of  publicity  only.  The  cowboy  of 
Hawaii  hasn't  had  his  share,  and  the  hula 
girls — well,  you  don't  see  grass-skirted 
sirens  swishing  down  Fort  Street  or  flut- 
tering their  hay  garments  on  Waikiki 
Beach  either.  Oh,  it's  disillusioning,  but 
true!  But  if  you're  an  admirer  of  the  open 
range  and  of  the  cowboy,  you'll  find  the 
dusky  Hawaiian  paniola  if  you  get  off  the 
tourist  pavement.  He  is  not  so  pictur- 
esque as  in  the  earlier  days.  He  no 
longer  wears  colorful  poncho  and  sash,  but 
he  still  wreathes  himself  with  flowers  and 
never  tires  of  playing  the  ukulele  or  steel 
guitar.  And  he  has  the  divine  gift  of  song, 
the  race  heritage  of  the  Polynesian. 

Look  on  the  islands  of  Molokai,  Maui, 
Kauai  and  Hawaii.  The  Parker  Ranch  of 
Hawaii,  which  is  owned  by  a  slendei  dark- 
eyed  orphan  lad  of  about  ten,  is  one  of  the 


most  up-to-date  cattle  ranches  in  the 
world.  On  this  500,000-acre  ranch  are 
24,000  cattle  and  4000  horses  and  mules. 
Some  of  the  horses,  like  the  Hawaiian  cow- 
boys, bring  home  the  purses  from  the 
western  states.  And  the  cattle  too  have 
pedigrees  of  which  they  can  boast. 

And  the  Parker  Ranch  paniolas! 
Sitting  their  horses  as  loosely  as  Indians 
they  throw  down  their  reins  in  front  of 
the  three  sided  rectangle  which  is  their 
shopping  district  and  post  office.  Round- 
faced  Hawaiians,  we  saw,  with  sparkling 
velvet  eyes  and  red  cheeks,  for  the  clear 
invigorating  air  of  the  upper  country  of 
Hawaii  brings  out  the  color  in  the  cheeks 
of  Hawaiians  and  Japanese  alike.  One  of 
the  riders  wore  a  pansy  lei  around  his  hat 
and  the  fragrant  maile  vine  around  his 
neck. 

ONE  thrill  and  exasperation  which 
cowboys  of  the  United  States 
mainland  do  not  often  have  is  the 
necessity  of  swimming  their  bossies 
to  market.  In  many  parts  of  the  islands 
there  are  no  docks,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  drive  the  cattle  to 
the  seashore,  and  swim  them  out  to  the 
waiting  steamer.  With  mild  unblinking 
eyes  the  white-faced  Herefords  stand 
near  the  shore  only  to  turn  into  roaring 
tail-twisters  when  the  lasso  whistles  over 
their  horns  and  they  are  dragged  out  to 
the  waiting  lifeboat.  From  six  to  twelve 
of  them  are  tied  by  their  horns  to  the  sides 
of  the  lifeboat,  and  they  are  rowed  out  to 
the  steamer.  Double  rope  slings  are  put 
around  the  panting  middles  of  the  red- 
eyed  steers  and  one  by  one  they  are 
hoisted  up  onto  the  deck.  You  may 
think  the  cattle  should  enjoy  all  of  this  as 
a  thrilling  experience,  and  give  staccato 
moo-moos  of  delight.  But  they  don't. 
They  are  not  by  nature  thrill  hunters. 
They  prefer  lush  pastures  and  sleepy-eyed 
content.  After  a  long  day  of  loading,  a 
paniola  often  longs  for  the  quiet  safe  job 
of  a  traffic  cop  in  Honolulu! 

The  highest  moments  in  the  life  of  a 
Hawaiian  cowboy  are  the  death-flirting 
ones  spent  with  a  wild  bull  plunging  at  the 


end  of  his  lasso,  which  is  tied  firmly  to  his 
pommel,  and  must  never,  according  to 
the  paniola  code  be  untied.  "Tied  to 
death"  is  the  translation  of  the  Spanish 
idiom  which  they  use  to  describe  this 
sport  which  is  almost  equal  in  danger  to 
that  of  hunting  big  game.  In  the  lava- 
pitted  country  of  the  high  mountains  of 
Hawaii,  it  is  doubly  dangerous,  for  if  the 
rider  and  his  quarry  go  into  a  pit,  there  is 
no  escape  for  man  or  horse. 

WORD  passes  quickly  that  on 
a  certain  date  there  will  be 
a  wild  cattle  drive.  In  the  black- 
ness of  midnight  the  paniolas  rise  and 
saddle  their  horses  and  jog  through  the 
thin  forests  into  the  lava  mountain  tops 
which  are  the  hideouts  of  the  wild  cattle. 
Smoking  numberless  cigarettes  they  sit 
hunched  up  around  their  little  white- 
plumed  fires  in  the  clear  cold  morning. 
At  last  their  alert  far-seeing  eyes  catch 
sight  of  a  moving  speck  which  multiplies 
and  takes  the  form  of  wary  cattle  moving 
up  to  the  safety  of  impassable  lava.  The 
cowboys  tighten  the  cinches,  swing  onto 
their  horses  and  clatter  off"  on  a  gallop. 
Panic  stricken,  the  cattle  break  before  the 
galloping  shouting  paniolas  whose  bull- 
hungry  ropes  are  of  unbelievable  length. 
With  singing  lariats  the  cowboys  ride  down 
upon  the  cattle  and  rope  snorting  red- 
eyed  bulls  and  gallop  off"  through  pitted 
lava  which  may  betray  them  at  any 
moment  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of 
the  infuriated  beast.  The  trick  is  to  head 
for  a  tree  and  to  bring  the  horns  of  the 
bull  against  it,  snubbing  and  tying  him 
fast  until  the  next  day  when,  tied  to  tame 
oxen,  he  is  led  down  to  the  ranch  to  end 
his  wild  career  as  beef.  Western  cowboys 
who  have  witnessed  this  declare  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  suicide.  But  the  Hawaiians 
only  laugh  and  go  on  with  the  impossible. 
Despite  the  romantic  background  of 
the  Hawaiian  cowboy,  he  is  harder  to  find 
in  fiction  than  a  "movie"  cowboy  on  a 
Western  ranch.  There's  a  glittering 
harvest  here  for  the  professional  story- 
teller who  writes  the  thrilling  yarns  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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JU-HUST  a  lee-tle  lu-huve,  ah  lee-tle 
ki-hiss — " 
"Papahue,"  said  Paea. 
"Oh," 
"Drive  that  woman   away  from 
there." 

Instantly  arose  at  crescendo  and  still 
ascending  a  duet  of  fury.  The  language 
employed  was  low  Tahitian  and  vile  beach 
French,  the  words  scarce  to  be  repeated, 
not  printable  at  all.  Tiare  shrieked  like  a 
peacock;  Papahue  retorted  in  violent  bass. 
His  vocabulary  was  large  and  colorful,  his 
knowledge  concerning  Tiare's  reputation 
and  antecedents  as  complete  and  vivid  as 
hers  concerning  his  own.  He  had,  also, 
two  great  advantages:  He  was  chasing  the 
woman  away  from  the  house  of  his  master; 
his  voice,  while  not  so  piercing  as  Tiare's, 
was  stronger,  deeper,  more  enduring. 
Suddenly  he  added  a  shower  of  stones  to 
his  vocal  efforts  of  persuasion.  Tiare 
ceased  her  torrent  of  abuse.  Screaming  in 
ear-piercing  distress,  she  tore  away  out  of 
the  gate  beneath  the  trees.  Fainter  and 
fainter  the  screams  streamed  out  behind 
her,  a  shrill  banner  of  sound.  She  van- 
ished around  the  curve  of  the  beach. 

"When  I  told  my  friend  Fendall  of 
Morganboy's  that  you  could  rent  the 
house  of  General  Crane,"  Paea  said, 
slowly,  "no  mention  was  made  of  a  wo- 
man.   Least  of  all  Tiare." 

The  white  man  seated  opposite  in  one 
of  the  big,  wicker  chairs  lifted  his  dejected 
head.  He  had  a  big  face,  wide,  shining 
with  good-nature,  the  kind  that  never 
grows  old.  His  blue  eyes  were  wide,  too, 
eager  and  interested  as  a  child's.  And 
now,  like  a  child's,  they  looked  fretful  and 
aggrieved.  The  man  was  an  American,  as 
young  Reginald  Fendall  introduced  him 
to  the  pearl  fisher  at  Morganboy's  store. 

"Rent  Mr.  Beckworth  General  Crane's 
house,  Paea,"  Fendall  urged.  "He's  here 
to  see  the  real  island  life;  he  wants  to  get 
away  from  town." 

So  Paea,  all  unwittingly,  rushed  upon 
his  fate.  He  might  have  known,  he  told 
himself  bitterly.  He  was  sure  to  get  into 
some  trouble  if  he  touched  hands  with  a 
white  man.  Whatever  they  might  In-  :it 
Home,  South  of  the  Line  they  all  ran  to 
wild,  outrageous  doings.  Why,  the  very 
house  he  lived  in,  incidentally  one  of  the 


Strong 


prettiest  on  the  whole  island,  the  well- 
stocked  store  back  of  the  house,  the  pros- 
perous connection  in  trade  that  went  with 
the  store,  was  a  gift  to  him,  all  in  a  min- 
ute, from  a  wild  American  who  wanted  to 
go  quick  and  at  the  same  time  write  off  a 
debt  of  gratitude  he  imagined  he  owed  to 
Paea.  Thus,  all  in  a  few  seconds  because 
of  the  bewildering  antics  of  a  white  man, 
Paea  turned  from  a  pearl  fisher  into  a 
trader.  A  well-established,  prosperous 
one.  Then  take  the  house  around  the 
curve  of  the  beach  that  he  rented  to  this 
Beckworth — he  already  bitterly  regretted 
his  good  nature.  That  house  never  would 
have  been  built  but  for  the  advent  of  Gen- 
eral Lucius  Garibaldi  Crane  and  his 
daughter,  Ma'amsell'  Ethel.  That  was  a 
wild  episode.  Even  he,  Paea,  who  con- 
tinually observed  with  a  keen  vivacity  of 
horror,  sorrow  and  naive  astonishment 
the  antics  of  white  men  in  the  South  Seas 
— even  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  the 
thing  had  occurred.  But  there  was  Gen- 
eral Crane,  that  dashing,  one-eyed  old 
reprobate,  living  at  Papara  at  the  expense 
of  Paea's  mother,  a  brown  woman  famous 
throughout  the  South  Pacific,  a  powerful 
and  despotic  Chiefess.  The  pearl  fisher 
was  her  only  son.  He  had  inherited  from 
her  his  vivacity  and  charm,  his  superb 
physique  and  brown,  godlike  beauty.  He 
inherited,  too,  the  sense  of  humor  that 
made  her  so  enchanted  with  General 
Crane's  audacious  descent  upon  the  great 
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house  at  Papara  that  she  kept  him  there. 
But  not  one  of  these  inherited  qualities, 
however  splendid,  helped  Paea  now. 

SHRIEKING  and  cursing  Tiare 
had  scuttled  back  around  the 
point  to  the  orchid  and  white  house 
designed  for  that  especial  spot  by- 
General  Lucius  Garibaldi  Crane.  A 
brazen  edifice,  the  General  called  a 
tropic  house.  A  place  of  innumerable 
shower  baths,  couches  that  jumped  out 
of  the  wall  and  a  roof  that  let  up  and 
down.  But  she  would  not  stay  there  long. 
The  peace  that  settled  down  upon  the 
house  at  Moonrise  Bay,  the  broad  veranda 
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where  Paea  sat  with  his  uninvited  guest, 
the  cool,  dim  spaces  within  doors  where 
Papahue  had  once  more  lain  him  down  to 
rest,  the  store  at  the  rear  among  the  limes 
and  oleanders  where  Hippolyte  Duchesne, 
sallow  and  French,  possessing  the  instincts 
for  trade  that  Paea  lacked,  resumed  his 
game  of  solitaire  with  a  happy  sigh,  would 
not  last  long. 

Tiare  was  sure  to  return.  To  be  driven 
off  again  by  Papahue.  To  return.  To  be 
driven  off — Oh,  the  thing  was  maddening. 
Paea  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  distress.  He 
must  try  and  think  of  some  way  out  of  the 
nightmare.  He  hated  to  think.  It  meant 
real  effort,  sharp  as  pain.  And  look  where 
it  got  you.  These  Europeans  were  always 
boasting  of  their  capacity  to  think.  After 
the  celebrated  incident  of  the  Cranes  it 
was  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  such 
further  happenings  that  he  had  taken  ship 
to  Papeete  to  assure  Morganboy's  Lim- 
ited of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  engaged  to 
dive  for  shell  at  the  opening  of  the  lagoon 
at  Lasallai.  Morganboy's  engaged  him 
with  all  speed.  Paea  was  by  far  the  best 
diver  in  the  Group.  But  the  Company's 
schooner  The  Tropic  Bird  had  not  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  gather  trade  and  it 
was  still  two  months  before  the  opening 
of  the  lagoon.  In  an  evil  moment  of 
friendly  chaff  and  relaxation  following 
these  stiff  business  offers  and  answers  and 
signings  of  contracts,  Paea  listened  too 
long  to  Reggy  Fendall. 

"  "D  ENT  the  old  General's  Chateau  to 
AV  this  fellow  Beckworth,"  Reggy 
urged.  "He's  all  right;  shows  he  must  be 
if  he's  so  anxious  to  get  away  from  this 
town.  Hop  to  it,  Paea — he'll  make 
things  more  interesting  to  you  at  Moon- 
rise  Bay.  Keep  you  from  getting  soft 
before  we  start." 

Beckworth,  thus  recommended,  had 
come  to  the  orchid  and  white  house.  And 
then  Tiare  had  come.  Tiare,  the  magni- 
ficent. Tiare  the  lithe,  abandoned,  tiger- 
ish and  malicious.  Tiare,  who  from  her 
twelfth  year  had  exercised  unhindered  her 
glorious  right  to  do  as  evil  as  she  pleased; 
who  went  gorgeously  attired,  audaciously 
rouged,  laughing,  screaming,  cursing, 
throwing  stones,  bottles  or  whatever  came 
easiest  to  her  hand.  Tiare,  the  queen  of 
that  dung-hill,  Papeete's  half-world.  She 
came  and  Beckworth  went.  He  walked 
around  the  curve  of  the  beach  and  took 
up  his  dwelling  in  the  house  at  Moonrise 
Bay.  To  this  Paea  really  had  no  objec- 
tion though  the  American  was  not  invited 
even  to  spend  the  day.  Indeed,  Beck- 
worth had  not  mentioned  an  invitation 
himself.  But  Tiare  made  the  day  hideous 
and  the  night  a  horror  circling  the  house, 
clawing  that  wretched  ukulele,  whooping 
.mil  screeching,  crying  on  the  white  man 
to  come  away  and  be  her  love. 

Even  so,  at  first  Paea  hesitated  to  speak 
his  annoyance.    He  had  very  nice  ideas  ol 
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courtesy,  what  just  exactly  was  meant  by 
the  expression,  "the  Laws  of  Hospitality," 
and  the  islands  were  his  home.  Even 
though  all  uninvited,  this  white  man  was, 
in  a  sense,  his  guest.  But  the  performance 
was  too  brazen,  the  noise  too  continuous 
and  discordant.  The  pearl  fisher  was 
high-caste,  fairly  well  educated  by  his 
energetic,  ambitious  mother,  much  trav- 
eled and  diabolically  experienced  in  spite 
of  his  twenty-three  years.  He  was  fastid- 
ious in  his  tastes  and  associates.  A  man, 
no  matter  what  his  country,  who  came 
with  Tiare  following,  trailing  her  soiled 
and  spotted  glories — well,  that  man  could 
command  no  more  courtesy  than  was 
compatible  with  self-respect.  Even  for 
the  islands  Tiare  was  a  notorious  bad  lot. 

"I  clearly  understood  from  Mr.  Fen- 
dall,"  said  Paea  again,  "that  you  were  en- 
tirely alone." 

"I  am  alone,"  Beckworth  replied.  He 
spoke  in  tones  of  fretful,  peevish  protest. 
He  seemed  very  sure  that  everything  was 
wrong  and  equally  certain  it  was  not  his 
fault. 

"Now,  look  here,  Paea,"  he  went  on, 
argumentatively.  "It's  just  no  use  for 
you  to  act  this  way  to  me.  I  didn't  make 
your  old  islands,  I  didn't  put  the  people 
in  them,  either.  I  came  down  here,  quiet, 
minding  my  own  business,  looking  for  a 
little  romance.  I  didn't  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper,  I  didn't  get  me  a  keg  of 
rum  and  start  to  ballyhoo.  I  rented  a 
house  back  in  that  town  out  on  a  sort  of  a 
drive  that  they  call  the  Haapape  Road. 
It  was  a  good  enough  house,  screened  from 
the  road  by  a  thicket  of  limes  and  olean- 
ders. Maybe  you  know  the  place.  Every- 
body down  here  seems  to  know  every- 
thing. It  was  painted  bright  pink.  In 
front  it  had  two  verandas,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  all  trimmed  with  wooden  fret- 
work like  the  paper  lace  on  an  olf-fash- 
ioned  valentine.  In  the  back  there  was 
just  one  veranda,  an  upstairs  one.  But 
there  were  a  few  coconut  palms,  and  then 
the  beach  and  then  the  lagoon  and  then 
the  sea.  It  looked  like  a  good  beginning 
of  romance  to  me.  Well,  I  rented  the 
house,  I  hired  a  couple  of  lazy  China 
house  boys  and  started  in  to  live  there.  I 
was  perfectly  satisfied  and  those  China- 
boys  should  have  been.  They  had  plenty 
to  eat,  plenty  to  drink,  their  money  came 
regular  and  God  knows  they  never  did  a 
tap.  Well,  one  day  I  went  down  town  and 
this  yeller  girl  followed  me  home.  Look 
here,  she  tried  to  break  into  the  house.  I 
told  those  China  boys  to  throw  her  out. 
Would  they  do  it?  You  look  here,  they 
acted  as  if  it  was  funny.  I  turned  the 
hose  on  her.  I  want  to  say  right  here  they 
got  good  water  pressure  in  that 
town.  You  think  that  made  her  go 
away?  If  you  do  you  don't  know 
her,  that's  all.  If  I  sat  on  that  front 
veranda  she  was  always  snooping 
in    that    thicket    of   limes    and    ole- 


anders. If  I  sat  out  back  she  was 
forever  dodging  out  from  behind  one 
of  the  cocoanut  trees  and  blatting 
about,  'just  a  leetle  love  a  leetle 
ki-hiss.'  Then  on  four  different 
nights  as  many  men — the  darndest 
looking  bums  you  ever  laid  eyes 
on — broke  into  the  house  and  I  had 
to  scuffle  with  'em." 

BROKE  in?  What  for?"  Paea 
demanded,  curiously. 

"Oh,  they  all  had  the  same  iden- 
tical line.  A  bunch  o'  blats  about 
Tiare  loving  me.  This  blame  yeller 
girl's  name  seems  to  be  Tiare.  Why, 
I  couldn't  do  anything  on  account  of 
her,  I  tell  you;  I  couldn't  even  take 
a  bath.  Then  Fendall  suggested  the 
house  you  had  for  rent  and  I  just  lit 
out  for  it.  Suited  me,  too.  I  began 
to  feel  that  things  in  the  South  Seas 
were  looking  up  when,  just  at  day- 
break the  morning  before  last,  this 
Tiare  comes  walking  right  into  my 
loom — right  into  my  room,  mind 
you!  Was  I  mad?  You  tell  'em!  I 
threw  everything  I  could  get  my 
hands  on  at  her  and  made  her  get 
to  thunder  outa  there.  I  chased  her 
up  the  beach.  But  that  afternoon 
when  I  laid  down  to  sleep,  so  help 
me  Bob  if  she  didn't  lift  up  the  roof 
and  begin  winking  and  nodding  and 
— and  throwing  kisses  down  at  me 
and  popping  her  eyes.  That  fed  me 
up.  I  beat  it  around  to  here.  And  I 
didn't  lie  to  you  in  the  first  place. 
There  wasn't  anything  said  about  a 
woman  when  I  rented  that  house 
because  I  aint  training  with  any 
woman.  I  came  to  this  island  look- 
ing for  romance,  I  tell  you,  and  that 
yeller  hussy  has  just  made  my  days 
one  little  hell  after  another.  When 
she  came  to  that  house  around  the 
beach  I  naturally  came  here.  Say, 
I  had  to  have  some  place  to  go. 
Now,  I'm  going  to  try  and  get  some 
little  sleep  before  she  comes  back." 

"A  moment,  Mr.  Beckworth." 
Paea  lifted  a  shapely  brown  hand. 
"What  did  you  say  you  came  to  the 
islands  for?" 


Magic!  She  had  never  thought  of  magic. 
Why  should  she  when  she  was  Tiare, 
Herself;  when  any  man  she  beckoned 
followed  on  his  knees 
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"I  told  you  I  came  here  looking  for 
romance." 

Paea  continued  in  his  earnest  regard. 
"Leave  anyone — I  mean,  anyone  partic- 
ular— behind?" 

A  look  of  bravado  crossed  Beckworth's 
boyish,  open  face.  Bravado  oddly  tinged 
with  regret. 

"I  left  my  place,"  he  said.  "I  breed 
saddle  horses  in  Oregon.  I  left  my  wife, 
too.  But  a  man  has  to  have  some  romance 
in  his  life.  And  have  I?  Not!  I  got  mar- 
ried and  I  breed  horses."  He  walked  to 
the  door  and  vanished  in  the  cool,  green 
dusk  of  the  hall. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  thought  Paea. 
He    stared    after    his    self-invited    guest. 
"Now,  what  in  the  name  of  all  the 
gods  does  that  white  man  mean?" 


A 


on  her  slim,  amber  shoulders  and  gave  her 
no  rest.  Also  she  was  scared.  What 
about  her  beloved  prestige,  her  haughty 
claim  to  that  title  Magnificent?  Her 
continued  failure  to  subdue  this  paragon 
attacked  her  odorous  supremacy  more 
subtly  and  as  suiely  as  the  coming  of  old 
age.  Fleeing-  shrieking  from  the  hail  of 
green  limes,  the  Trades  drove  her  skip- 
ping over  the  white  sand.  She  cursed  Paea 
— the  whole  world — fluently  and  burst 
into  a  fury  of  tears.  She  rolled  upon  the 
floor  of  the  orchid  and  white  house,  she 
left  the  maiks  of  her  cruel  little  white 


SLIGHT  rustling  at  the  side 
of  the  house  made   him   turn 

alertly  and  look  over  the  railing  of 

the   veranda.     He  thrust   his   hands 

into  a  basket  full  of  limes  that  sat 

upon  the  table  at  his  elbow  conven- 
ient   for    the    rum.    Like  a   sudden 

shower  of  hail  he  hurled  the    hard 

fruit    into   the   yard    below.      Tiare 

charged    out     through    the    shrubs. 

Shrieking  her  curses    and    her  grief, 

blown  like  an  amber  nymph  on  the 

rowdy    breath    of    the   Trades,    she 

rushed  away    and    vanished  around 

the  white  beach. 

Paea  returned  to  the  deep  wicker 

chair.     His  anger  and   his  astonish- 
ment were   both    so    great   that    he 

thought    rapidly   without   the    least 

perceptible  effort.     What  ailed  that 
white   man?    What   did   he 
want? 

Tiare  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion in  passionate  disap- 
pointment, in  howling  grief, 
in  dismay  that  verged  on 
mere  chattering  fear.  This 
was  really  an  unheard  of 
thing. 

Here  was  she,  superb,  in- 
vincible, Tiare  the  Magnifi- 
cent, come  out  to  conquer 
this  white  man  who  had  so 
caught  her  errant  fancy. 
That  was  as  many  as.  three 
weeks  ago  and — she  had 
not    conquered     yet.      The 

other  white  men  who  had  come  to  Papeete     teeth  upon  more  than  one 
were  easy  to  snare.     Then  why  was  he     of  the  General's  expensive 
not?    Here  was  a  man  clean  in  his  person,     wicker   chairs.     As   swiftly 
who,  even  more  astonishing  to  relate,  in-     as  she  had  abandoned  herself  to  frenzv 
dulged    in    the    drinking   of  no    arduous     she  became  calm.     Sat  up,  slim  and  still 
liquors.      But    how    could    these    virtues     in  the  confusion  she  had  wrought 
render  her  less  pleasing  or  to  be  coveted?         M-imVI      c:u0    l„j  ,     '    , 

cu      j       j  .l'  l-  TT  iviagic!      one    had    never    thought    nf 

She  adored  this  remote  white  man.     Her     mao-;^      wu„    u     u     l        ,  r 

i  r     u •  1-,  ,  ■       r  .  magic.     Why  should  she  when  she  was 

desire  for  him  was  like  a  whip  of  scorpions     Tia>e    Herself ■«,!,„„  -,„      wucn   Mle   wfs 

i  lare,  nerseit,  when  any  man  she  beck- 
oned followed  on  his  knees?     Ru 


[sun 


~—~  .«i.«vcu  uu  ins  Knees r  Kum  may 
have  brought  him  there  originally.  But 
what  price  that  argument  when  it  was  she 
that  kept  him  kneeling?  It  was  this  had 
made  her  so  entirely  sure  that  all  men 
were  alike  under  the  sun  no  matter  the 
latitude  in  which  it  shone.  She  might 
have  been  forced  to  pay  dear  for  her  fool- 
ishness if  she  had  not  thought  of  magic 
Strong  island  magic  would  bring  this 
white  .nan  to  her  side  and  bolster  her  tot- 
tering prestige.  And  she  knew  well  where 
to  apply  for  such.  She  bathed  at  one  of 
the  vivacious  General's  many  convenient 


showers,  then  pressed  a  button  in 
the  wall,  fearfully,  her  head  turned 
far  away.  A  couch  shot  out  with  *& 
silent  velocity.  Tiare  jumped, 
shrieked,  lay  down  upon  the 
couch  and  slept. 

A    1     sunset    Papahue    stepped    out 
jTLupon  the  veranda  of  the  fine  house 
at  Moonnse  Bay. 
I  aea. 
The  pearl  fisher  started.     He  felt  hag- 
gard  and  shredded.     "Oh,"  he  retorted 
with  gieat  feeling. 

Papahue  was   not  daunted,   he  showed 
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The  ukulele  throbbed,  Tiare's 
voice  rose  shrill  and  plaintive 
in  the  thick  heal  of  the  after- 
noon. Beckworlh  was  looking 
down.  Already  Pirapoa's 
strong  magic  was  beginning 
to  work 


crouched  forward  in  the  chair,  his  elbow 
on  his  knee,  his  chin  in  his  hand.  But  the 
pearl  fisher  said  nothing.  When  Beck- 
worth  came  out  from  his  miraculously  un- 
nterrupted  nap  he  resumed  his  old  atti- 
tude of  indolent  comfort.  Then  after  tea 
hour  passed  the  evening  began  in  a 
strange,  unreal  peace. 

The  moon,  full  and  round  and  wonder- 
fully golden,  swung  up  from  behind  the 
dark  sea.  The  great  combers  rode  majes- 
tically down  upon  the  reef,  shooting 
spouts  of  foam  like  torches  of  rare  loveli- 
ness into  the  still,  calm  air.  The  trees 
hung  low  and  mysteriously  quiet.  Now 
and  again  they  rustled  in  softest  whispers 
at  the  touch  of  the  scented  land  breeze 
that  was  like  a  shy  nymph  of  the  night. 


an   eager   face.      "That   Tiare's   gone    to 
Papara,"  he  said. 

"She— what?" 

"She  hired  Duchesne  tane  to  take  her  in 


___ed    my    storekeeper 
and     my     launch."      Paea 
laughed    out.    He    was    al- 
ways amused  by  insolence. 
He  was  insolent  at  the  proper  times  him- 
self.   His  eyes  narrowed  suddenly. 
"Why?"  he  demanded. 
Papahue  shook  his  head.     He  left  Paea 


"OAE 


Beckworth    said,    breath- 
lessly.    "I  think  I  am  going  to  see 
it.    It  seems  to  me  if  I  listen — " 

He  broke  off.  Paea  was  listening  to  the 
launch  coming  along  inside  the  reef. 

"I  know,"  cried  Beckworth,  raptly, 
"that  if  I  listen  I  can  hear — " 

The  launch  was  in  the  crescent  that 
gave  that  part  of  the  lagoon  the  name  of 
Moonrise  Bay.  A  sound  went  up  from 
the  beach  below  the  veranda.  A  queer 
blending  of  a  groan,  a  sigh  and  a  cry.  Be- 
neath it  rose  the  crepitating  wail  of  a 
ukulele. 

"Ju-hust  a  lee-tle  lu-huve,  ah  lee-tle 
ki-hiss,"  implored  Tiare  with  shrill  sweet- 
ness. 

Paea  came  to  his  feet  in  a  rush  and  hung 
far  over  the  veranda  railing. 
'"Polyte!"  he  roared. 
But  Hippolyte  was  running  for  his  room 
in  the  store  as  fast  as  his  narrow  little  feet 
would  go. 

"I  got  the  money,  Paea,"  he  shouted. 
"I    got   the   money   for   the   trip."      He 
plunged  headforemost  into  shadow  and  a 
door  slammed. 
"Papahue!" 

No  answer.  It  was  moonlight  and 
Papahue  was  gone  to  dance  the  night  out 
to  soul-squirming  thrummings  upon  a  tin 
dishpan. 

"Ju-hust  a  lee-tle  lu-huve — "  wailed 
Tiare,  beginning  to  draw  nearer,  circling 
the  house. 

Paea  turned  and  transfixed  his  unwel- 
come guest  with  a  furious  glare. 
"Get  out  of  here!"  he  thundered. 
"I  won't,"  retorted  Beckworth.  "I  will 
not!  That  yeller  girl's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, I  tell  you.  I  came  down  here  to  this 
island  looking  for  romance." 

At  dawn  Tiare  went  away.  Much  as  a 
cat  who  has  tired  herself  playing  with  two 
crippled  and  captive  mice  she  withdrew  up 
the  beach.  Upon  the  veranda  the  two  men 
sank  exhaustedly  into  slumber. 

At  seven  o'clock  Papahue,  listless  and 

weary  from  dancing  all  night,  found  his 

beloved    young    chief   as    wretched.      A 

plunge  into  the  river  that  ran  past  the 

{Continued  on  page  82)       , 
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/ntimate  glimpses  of  Westerners  and 


ameraj 


1 


Archibald  Andrews,  director  of 
the  Orinda  Country  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  greens  committee 
is  shown  {to  the  left)  making  a 
beautiful  drive 


Right:  Mrs.  David  Keith  of  Salt 
Lake  City  who  recently  returned 
from  a  season  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Miss  Annie  Laurie 
Warmack  of  St.  Louis  and  Mrs. 
C.  Louis  Meyer  of  Omaha.  Mrs. 
Meyer  was  formerly  Miss  Mary 
Luman  of  Salt  Lake  City 

COURTESY  OF  EDITH  M.   HINES, 
SALT  LAKE  EVENING  TELEGRAM 


Lower:  Mrs.  Paul  Frederick  Herman   Fitzke,  who  was  Miss  Margarette  Corrinne 
Chapman  of  Boise,  Idaho,  before  her  marriage  is  here  shown  with  her  maid  of  honor 
Miss  Alene  Long  of  Boise.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzke  will  spend  their  honeymoon  at  San 
Francisco.    Both  bride  and  groom  attended  the 
University  of  Idaho 


JOHNSON  AND  SON   PHOTO 
COURTESY  OF  MRS.  E.  J.  DOCKERY,  IDAHO  DAILY  STATESMAN 


Above:    Miss   Katherine  1 1  ogle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  A.   Hogle  who  recently  left  Salt  Lake  to  attend  the 

Bishops  School  at  La  Jo/la.    Miss  Hogle  is  one  of  the  best 

equestriennes  of  the  sub  debutante  set 


TRIBUNE  STAFF   FHOTO 
COl    RTESY  01    MRS.   W.   M.   MC  CRFA 
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Visitors  to   the    W e s t 


Above:  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hickey  of  Camp  Lewis,  Tacoma, 
taking  a  jump  on  her  mount  at  the  Tacoma  Riding  Club's 
recent  exhibition  and  winning  one  of  the  prizes.  Mrs. 
Hickey  is  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hickey,  aide  to  General 
Robert  Alexander  in  command  of  Camp  Lewis 

LEDGER   PHOTO  BY  BOLAND,  COURTESY  OF  EVELYN  CHANTLER 

Below:    Edgar  S.   McPherson,  president  of  the 

Spokane   Country   Club  and  Harlan  I.   Peyton, 

president  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Golf  Association 

snapped  on  the  greens  at  Spokane 

C.  L.  SHEELY  PHOTO 


Above:    Reading  from    left   to  right — Mrs.  F.  E.   Twining,  Mrs.  S. 

Parker  Frisselle,  Mrs.  Emil  Kehrlein,  Jr.,  Mrs.  H.  Rafael  Lake  and 

Mrs.  William  0.  Blasingame  of  Fresno,  were  guests  recently  at  a  party 

in  which  an  aeroplane  ride  was  a  unique  part  of  the  entertainment 

LLOYD  CRAIG   PHOTO,  COURTESY  RUBY  J.  OLNEY,  FRESNO  REPUBLICAN 


Below:   Mrs.  E.  J.  McAlton  of  New  York,  with  Count  Eric  de  Spoel- 
berch  of  Belgium,  recent  visitors  at  Pebble  Beach,  California 

COURTESY   GAME  AND  GOSSIP 
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j  he  School 
the  Boy 

and  the 

JOB 

*By    EUGENE   B.   BLOCK 


California  Goes 
Into  the  Business  of 
Building  Citizens 


H 


ENRY  was  the  biggest 
problem  of  his  school.  Over 
the  lunch  tables,  day  after 
day,  the  teachers  hashed 
and  rehashed  his  case, 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and 


Then  they 
shook  their  heads. 

L  sually  the  noon  talk-fest  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  the  flat  prophecy  that 
Henry  was  headed  "straight  for  the  peni- 
tentiary." Then  another  teacher  would 
want  to  know  "Why  must  I  have  a 
nervous  breakdown  if  he's  going  there 
anyway?" 

Teachers'  conferences  were  called  for 
different  purposes — to  review  new  courses, 
new  rules,  new  methods.  Always  they 
ended  in  a  free-for-all  discussion  of  Henry, 
misfit  of  the  school. 

He  had  been  transferred  from  class  to 

class — promoted,  put  back — tossed  about 

like     a     piece     of    human     flotsam.       He 

Idn't    learn.      He    refused    to    study. 

Rules'were  nothing  to  him. 


Nicholas  Ricciardi, 

State  Commissioner  of 

Vocational  Education, 

for  California 


got  out  of  one  scrape  only  to 
himself    in    ,        '  ^r.     The 
al  pleaded.    He   used  psy- 
hology  one  day  and  punishment 
the  next. 

At  home  it  was  the  same.  Henry's 
mother  and  father — well-to-do  cultured 
folks — tried  their  best.  The  strain  was 
upsetting  the  whole  family.  Even  the 
example  of  two  model  brothers  could  not 
keep  Henry  out  of  trouble. 

Yet  the  boy,  barely  16,  did  not  look  the 
part  of  an  incorrigible.  He  was  awkward, 
ungainly,  over-grown.  His  straight  red 
hair  was  unkempt;  his  clothes  were 
slouchy.  But  there  was  something  about 
his  face  that  shone  out  through  the 
freckles — even  the  teachers  noticed  that. 

One  day  a  field  worker  from  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Department  dropped  in 
at  the  school.  His  reception  always  was 
somewhat  perfunctory.  The  teachers 
looked  upon  him  as  a  necessary  evil;  an 
intruder  trying  to  interrupt  the  even 
routine  of  the  school  with  new-fangled 
theories  that  didn't  mean  anything.  To 
them  his  coming  caused  only  interrupted 
classes  and  useless  discussion. 

This  time  the  unwelcome  guest  sat 
down  first  with  the  principal.  Together 
they  poured  over  a  mass  of  reports  and 
leaflets — routine  work  for  the  principal 
and  irksome  routine  at  that,  because  he 
had  but  scanty  faith  in  the  program.  But 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion, 
an  idea  came  to  him.     How  about  Henry? 

1  heoretically,  this  vocational  education 
stuff  was  medicine  for  boys  like  Henry. 
Everything  rise  had  failed,  the  principal 


reasoned.    This  might  succeed.    tZij 

it  couldn't   make   matters  worse  and   it 

might  turn  the  trick. 

So  the  principal  sent  for  Henry,  the 
"incorrigible,"  and  he  was  brought  out  for 
investigation. 

For  an  hour  he  and  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Man  talked  alone. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  Henry 
finally  confessed.  "I  can't  stay  shut  up  in 
a  room.  When  they  try  to  keep  me  down 
to  a  desk  something  gets  the  best  of  me 
and  before  I  know  it  I'm  in  a  jam  again. 
What  I  want  is  to  get  out — out  where  it's 
open — where  there's  lots  of  room  like  a 
farm.     I'd  love  to  be  a  farmer." 

A  few  days  later  came  an  order  trans- 
ferring Henry  to  another  high  school  in  a 
nearby  town  where  they  taught  farming 
as  well  as  the  classic  myths  and  where 
big  truck  gardens  outside  of  the  school- 
house  took  the  place  of  classrooms. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  when  the  state 
school  authorities  made  their  official 
inspection,  Henry's  plot  of  ground — the 
prize-winning  garden — was  shown  as  the 
shining  example  of  the  school's  achieve- 
ment. 

Two  years  later  he  left  the  school,  the 
honor  student,  pal  of  his  teachers,  headed 
not  for  the  penitentiary  but  for  a  farm  he 
had  rented  with  his  savings  and  was 
eager  to  work  for  himself. 

THE  Vocational  Guidance  plan  had 
been  vindicated. 
All  over  the  United  States  today  there 
are  thousands  of  Henrys — on  farms,  in 
machine  shops,  factories,  business  firms 
and  plants  in  every  field  of  industry — 
l><i\s  who  are  making  good  because  some- 
one who  understood  the  workings  of  boy- 
dom  dug  down  under  the  freckles  and 
found  out  what  they  were  really  fitted 
for  because  someone  made  the  school  fit 
the  boy  instead  of  blindly  trying  to  adapt 
v  to  the  school. 
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This  picture  shows  an  engine  which  has  been  overhauled  by  these  high  school  boys,  Adolph  Oss  and  Clyde  Fellman 


This  Henry  worked  out  his  own  prob- 
lem in  California,  the  state  regarded  by 
educators  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education;  one  of  the  many  states 
of  the  Union  that  is  trying  now  to  provide 
specialized  training  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  conformity  with  individual  inclina- 
tions. 

And  now  that  vocational  guidance 
and  vocational  education  have  become 
accepted  by  educators  the  country  over, 
California  has  taken  another  step  ahead  of 
her  sister  states. 

>  A  great  state-wide  program  has  been 
••launched  to  determine  by  individual 
counseling  what  life's  work  each  boy  and 
girl  in  her  public  schools  is  best  fitted  for 
and  to  train  them  individually  to  reach 
that  goal. 

Under  this  progressive  scheme,  children 
in  California  are  not  to  be  herded  into 
classrooms  and  routinely  put  through  a 
rubber-stamped  curriculum,  to  be  turned 
out  of  school  helter-skelter  and  forced  to 
find  their  own  life  roads;  their  brains 
filled  with  a  little  of  everything  and  not 
much  of  anything.  Nor  is  the  child  to  be 
compelled  to  adapt  himself  to  a  curricu- 
lum prescribed  for  the  multitude.  In- 
stead, a  course  suited  to  each  individual 
is  to  be  worked  out,  carefully  planned  to 
prepare  each  child  to  face  the  world  in  the 
field  of  work  that  belongs  to  him. 

In  other  words,  big  California  is  singling 


out  John  Jones  and  Mary  Brown  and 
every  other  child — individually — to  plan 
their  futures  according  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar abilities  and  leanings.  The  state, 
educationally  speaking,  has  turned  big 
brother  and  big  sister  to  put  over  a  job 
that  no  other  state  has  yet  tackled. 

California  is  going  to  apply  to  human 
life  the  methods  that  Luther  Burbank 
applied  with  conspicuous  success  to  plant 
life.  In  vocational  education  there  is  to 
be  not  mass  instruction  but  training 
suited  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
individual  student. 

Under  this  progressive  program  that 
already  is  being  put  into  operation, 
trained  vocational  counselors  are  sitting 
with  boys  and  girls  before  they  leave  the 
grammar  school,  discussing  with  them 
their  youthful  ambitions  and  capabilities; 
then  systematically  mapping  out  their 
future  study  programs  accordingly. 

THE  same  careful  individual  atten- 
tion is  carried  on  through  the  high 
schools.  For  those  who  are  preparing  to 
engage  in  industrial  pursuits  rather  than 
professions,  co-operative  arrangements  are 
made  with  industrial  leaders  of  the  various 
communities  so  that  students  can  spend 
some  of  their  time  in  the  shops  as  well  as 
the  classrooms,  co-ordinating  the  theory 
with  the  practice.  And  the  last  step  in 
the  program  is  the  systematic  finding  of 


employment  for  the  graduate  or  for  those 
who  leave  school  before  graduation. 

With  such  perfect  system  is  the  plan 
being  worked  out  that  the  case  of  each 
boy  and  girl  is  kept  on  a  "vocational 
guidance  card"  designed  to  pass  trom  the 
grammar  school  to  the  high  school  and 
finally  to  the  employer. 

Even  allowances  are  being  made  for 
.  youthful  indecision.  Blended  with  the 
training  given  to  those  who  elect  to 
engage  in  an  industrial  career  after  leaving 
high  school,  is  enough  of  the  academic 
schooling  to  enable  the  student  to  enter 
the  university  should  he  change  his  mind 
during  the  four  years  of  high  school  tuition. 

All  this  has  been  worked  out  by 
Nicholas  Ricciardi,  commissioner  of  voca- 
tional education  in  California,  who  insists 
that  such  a  program  of  education  is  not 
exclusively  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools.  The  parents  and  all  community 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys 
and  girls,  he  maintains,  must  cooperate 
intelligently  with  the  schools  to  make  this 
program  successful. 

Ricciardi,  still  a  young  man,  began  his 
career  as  a  school  teacher.  But  while  he 
was  teaching  the  three  R's  on  a  classroom 
blackboard,  he  turned  his  face  beyond  the 
school.     What  he  saw  appalled  him. 

He  visioned  10,000  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 — the 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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zA  ^olo  rfu  1  and 
Romantic  Serial  of 
the  ©ays  W\v  e  n 
gentlemen  <?yfcl ven- 
turers bailed  from 
Old  <*Jfr£exico  to  Find 
Fortune  in  the  Fabled 
*(jand  of  California 

The  Story  So  Far: 

TO  Spain  with  La  Mariposa, 
the  Butterfly,  who  had  defied 
her  old  Grandfather,  the 
Conde  del  Tovar,  in  leaving 
his  mansion  in  Mexico  City 
to  beg  the  Viceroy  for  an  intervention 
in  her  coming  unloved  marriage! 

To  California  with  Claudio,  the  insolent 
grandson,  who  might  learn  the  attributes 
of  a  man  in  this  new  country! 

Such  were  the  commands  issued  by  the 
terrible  Count  after  a  scene  with  Mari- 
posa, Claudio,  and  Gertrudis  (his  ward) 
in  the  sala.  And  those  were  the  days 
when  grandfathers  and  guardians  were 
hard  masters  to  their  wards. 

It  did  not  matter  to  him  that  his  grand- 
daughter was  rescued  from  an  attack  by 
bandits,  on  her  way  to  the  Viceroy,  b\  a 
certain  Don  Julian.  A  mere  person — the 
old  Count  did  not  know  him!  But  Mari- 
posa did  not  let  her  rescuer  depart 
unthanked.  However,  neither  did  he 
know  that  later  Mariposa  and  Claudio 
had  exchanged  clothing,  and  that  it  was 


the  Butterfly  he  was  banishing  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  Claudio  to  Spain. 

Thus,  unnoticed  in  her  new  garb,  Mari- 
posa departed  on  horseback,  well  guarded 
by  Captain  Salazar  whom  she  recognized, 
with  terror,  as  the  leader  of  the  bandits  in 
Mexico  City.  She  went  in  a  calmer  mood, 
for  she  had  made  Geitrudis  promise  to  tell 
Don  Julian,  when  he  came  to  their  rendez- 
vous that  midnight,  that  she  was  on  her 
way  to  California,  not  to  Spain,  and  that 
he  should  follow  her  there.  Yet  as  the  days 
passed,  she  could  not  understand  why  he 
did  not  overtake  the  little  cavalcade. 

Once  embarked  upon  the  stormy 
waters,  Mariposa  proved  herself  a  "hero." 
She  forgot  her  troubles  in  attending  to 
those  of  the  seamen  who  were  laid  so  low 
with  scurvy.  And  when  they  landed, 
some  two  months  late,  she  ran  to  and  fro, 
lessening  pain  and  bringing  comfort  to  the 
unfortunates. 

But,  though  Gertrudis  had  tricked  the 
dashing  Don  into  thinking  his  beloved 
had  left  for  Spain,  she  unwittingly  did 
him  a  service,  for  bitter  and  disillusioned 
he  departed  immediately  for  California 
with  Picton,  his  servant. 

It  was  across  Picton  that  Mariposa 
stumbled  one  day — Picton  who  was 
mourning  for  his  master  as  dead  from  the 
dread  disease.  Yet,  after  desperate 
remedies  had  been  given  him,  Don  Julian 
stirred;  had  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
strange  bewildered  look  in  them,  had 
smiled  a  strange  smile  and  had  gone 
quietly  asleep.  And  that  night  he  dreamed 
that  some  one  had  crept  close  to  him  and 
with  soft  lips  at  his  cheek  had  whispered: 

"Don  Julian — I  am  here — ." 
Now  go  on  with  the  Story. 

CHAPTER  XII 

NEVER  since  the  first  golden  dawn 
broke  gloriously  over  the  Garden 
ot  Eden  have  there  been  two  mornings 
exactly    alike.      One    who    lias    watched 


How  one  dreamed  dreams  here  under  this 

lender  blue  sky!  Dreaming  their  dreams  of  ' 

empire  did  men  come  here;  and  here  they 

dreamed  on,  greater  and  more  golden 

dreams.     For  here  did  it  seem  that 

all  things  were  possible 

throughout  a  lifetime  of  daybreaks  will 
mark  how  the  Master  of  Dawns  unfail- 
ingly differentiates.  Among  His  richest 
benefactions  are  the  gifts  of  new  days  for 
each  to  do  with  as  he  likes  or  can  or  will. 
What  a  world,  wherein  are  no  two  days 
alike!  What  a  magical  palace  for  men 
and  women  to  wander  through,  to  love 
and  reshape  to  their  own  wills! 

Now,  of  an  endless  line  of  things,  all 
different,  that  fill  the  days,  there  must  per- 
force stand  forth  a  day  that  is  rarest, 
most  glorious;  as,  for  example,  this  May 
morning  when  one  came  lightly  at  Don 
Julian's  low-voiced  call  and  the  two,  hand 
in  hand,  stole  quietly  apart  into  the  hush 
of  the  wilderness. 

Maytime!  Maytime  in  California! 
Maytime  blossoming,  flowering,  in  La 
Mariposa's  tremulous  breast;  surging  and 
singing  in  Don  Julian's  blood.  Here  the 
newest  of  all  new  worlds,  fresh,  sparkling, 
virginal;  never  sky  so  blue,  never  sun 
showering  such  pure  gold,  never  flowers 
so  tenderly  sweet,  never  bird-song  so  joy- 
ous. Arcady  in  May!  They  strolled 
through  fields  fragrant  with  tall  sweet 
grass,  thick-strewn  with  flowers  whose 
names  they  knew  not  but  whose  hearts 
were  revealed  for  their  reading.  They 
came  into  a  lovely  vale  studded  with  oaks; 
saw  the  wild  grape  vines  that  entwined 
them;  heard  the  clear  liquid  calling  from 
the  hills  of  crested  quail;  caught  glimpses 
of  deer  feeding.  1  he  little  wild  roses,  like 
the  roses  of  Spam,  gave  to  this  far-off 
sunny  land  a  touch  of  home. 

There  was  so  much  to  say.  each  with  a 
tale  of  adventurings  upon  which  the  oth(  i 
hum;  breathlessly.     She  told  him  ol  the 
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hopes  and  fears  of  her  journey,  mas- 
querading as  Claudio;  he  told  of  Claudio's 
betrayal,  of  his  great  grief,  of  riding  north 
with  despair  at  his  stirrup,  of  himself  and 
Picton  becoming  sailors  to  secure  passage 
on  the  San  Antonio.  And,  "Do  you  love 
me?"  he  whispered  a  hundred  times. 
And  again,  "Oh,  do  you  love  me,  my 
Juana — my  Butterfly?" 

She  sparkled  and  shone  with  the  light 
from  within  and  the  outer  light  flooding 
her  from  God's  skies  and  her  lover's  eyes. 
And  she  flushed  rosily  as  the  eastern  sky 
flushed,  the  warm  rose-tint  of  promise; 
laughed  happily  as  she  slipped  away  from 
him  and  ran  on  ahead: 

"If  they  should  see,  what  would  they 
think,  senor?  Don  Julian  and  Don 
Claudio,  two  gentlemen,  with  one  cloak 
thrown  about  both.  Look!  Oh,  look! 
Whole  hills  and  meadows  of  pure  gold!" 

SHE  ran  on  and  he,  growing  stronger 
with  the  passing  of  each  glad  hour, 
hastened  after  her. 

"The  old  tales  are  true!"  he  said,  re- 
membering a  passage  from  the  ancient 
manuscript  descriptive  of  this  land: 
"  'Here  are  gold  and  precious  stones  only 
and  not  any  baser  metals.'  But  wait  for 
me!  Let  us  come  into  these  golden  fields 
together." 

"Then  you  will  promise  me,  senor?" 

He  looked  quite  innocent,  hoping  to 
overtake  her  as  she  paused. 

"Promise?     Promise  what?" 

"That  we  shall  walk  like  two  gentle- 
men; like  Don  Julian  and  his  friend  Don 
Claudio." 

"Ai!"  cried  Don  Julian  as  though  in 
pain.     "This  sickness  of  mine — " 

She  sprang  to  his  side,  alarmed  and 
sweetly  solicitous.  And  he,  swift  to  en- 
snare one  whose  flight  was  ever  of  the 
swiftest,  caught  her  hand,  laughed  and 
held  her. 

"It  is  thus  we  must  walk;  hand  in  hand 
and  heart  in  heart.  Always  and  always, 
my  Mariposa." 

She  pretended  to  widen  her  eyes  with 
amazement  at  a  new  discovery  as  she 
exclaimed : 

"Trickery!  This  gentleman,  then,  is 
not  to  be  trusted?  One  who  deceives  so 
readily?  Surely  now,  Dona  Juana  del 
Tovar,"  she  admonished  herself  demurely, 
"we  must  watch  all  his  actions  with  sus- 
picion. He  looks,  alas,  like  a  good  kind 
gentleman  but  it  would  appear  that  this 


pretty  outward  shell  is  but  the  mask  to 
much  villainy!" 

Don  Julian's  laugh — he  laughed  fre- 
quently these  days  and  it  was  laughter  of 
an  order  to  bring  back  any  man's  health 
and  strength — rang  pleasantly  through 
the  woodlands. 

"You  had  your  choice,  to  let  me  die  or 
make  me  live.  Bear,  then,  the  responsi- 
bility. This  life  of  mine  came  only  from 
you;  I  live  on  only  while  our  fingers 
touch." 
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Her  fingers  curled  tightly  within  his 
own;  yet  still  she  pretended.  And  then, 
suddenly. 

"Our  gold!"  she  cried.  "We  are  for- 
getting it!" 

Both  laughed  now  as  side  by  side  they 
hastened  on. 

"Gold  aplenty,"  cried  Don  Julian,  "to 
build  a  palace  for  my  queen,  to  buy  pearls 
and  rubies  for  her  throat  and  diamonds  to 
flash  in  her  ears;  to  get  for  her  an  army  of 
slaves  and  bring  her  the  finest  silks  from 
the  furthermost  isles!  Precious  stones, 
too;  see  them  flashing  yonder.  Nor  any 
baser  metals." 

As  though  he  had  been  six  and  she  four 
they  hurried  on  toward  their  gold  upon 
which  the  sun  now  shone  so  that  before 
them  extended  fields  and  hills  of  burnished 
glowing  yellow.  Gold  upon  a  carpet  of 
emeralds;  gold  which  now  brushed  about 
their  boots;  in  gold  they  waded  ankle- 
deep. 


"Flowers!"  gasped  La  Mariposa.  "How 
thick  they  are!  How  soft  and  like  satin  I 
Look  yonder — and  yonder!  Oh,  Don  Jul- 
ian, it  is  indeed  paradise  here!" 

She  knelt  among  them,  stooped  and 
brushed  the  taller  ones  back  and  forth 
against  her  cheeks.  They  laughed  again 
at  their  own  eagerness. 

"Little  flower,"  said  Don  Julian,  pick- 
ing one  and  first  touching  it  to  La  Mari- 
posa's laughing  lips,  then  fastening  it  in 
the  buckle  of  a  now  featherless  hat,  "you 
have  waited  here  for  us,  how  long?  With 
not  even  a  name  of  your  own,  too!  Gold 
you  are  and  today  I  give  you  your  name; 
other  men  will  come  later  and  give  you 
another,  a  big  ugly  name,  but  we  three 
will  always  know  that  you  really  are  'Oro 
de  Mariposa'.' — 'Butterfly's  Gold.'  " 

La  Mariposa,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  cried 
gaily: 

"But  where,  senor,  has  my  palace  gone? 
Where  are  my  jewels  ?  And  all  my  slaves  ?" 

He  knelt  beside  her,  her  hands  again 
his  prisoners,  his  hat  in  the  grass. 

"This  whole  new  land  is  your  palace, 
little  Butterfly,"  he  said  gently  but  in 
deep  earnest.  "When  you  have  chosen, 
there  will  I  build  you  your  kingdom.  It 
shall  be  marked  out  in  running  leagues; 
it  shall  border  on  the  white  beaches  with 
the  waves  washing  the  sands  and  tumbling 
among  the  rocks;  it  shall  run  back  into 
the  hills  and  the  mountains  with  their 
streams  and  woodlands.  For  jewels,  those 
you  love  best  are  all  about  us,  red  and 
blue  and  white  and  golden-hued.  And  for 
slaves,  my  Mariposa,  you  shall  have  but 
the  one,  for  I  cannot  bear  that  another 
should  wait  upon  you." 

"Oh,  generous  senor!  So  all  this  wide 
land  is  yours,  then,  to  grant?  And  I  had 
thought  that  it  belonged  to  a  certain  Don 
Carlos,  King  of  Spain!" 

"King  Carlos?  What  does  he  here? 
Who  gave  him  this  land?" 

"Why,  the  Pope,  I  think,  senor.  When 
he  drew  his  line  for  Spain  and  Portugal." 

"And  who,  most  learned  historian, 
made  this  rich  grant  to  the  Pope?" 

SINCE  here  was  a  question  to  give 
pause  to   any  learned   scholar,  La 
Mariposa  could  only  answer: 

"But  surely  you  would  not  put  question 
upon  the  right  of  the  Pope?" 

Don  Julian  made  a  wide  gesture. 
"Let  King  Carlos  have  it — all  that  we 
do  not  want!    Ours,  first,  our  own  little 
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kingdom,  a  tiny  square  cut  out  of  this 
wilderness  some  ten  or  twenty  leagues  on 
each  side.  There  let  me  build  you  your 
palace.  There  let  me  bring  some  of  these 
dusky  native  folk  to  make  us  our  little 
army  of  servants  and  soldiers.  And  thus, 
in  this  new  world,  let  us  forget  the  old. 
Oh,  my  Mariposa!" 

CHAPTER  XIII 

OW  one  dreamed  dreams  here 
under  this  tender  blue  sky! 
Dreaming  their  dreams  of  empire  did  men 
come  here;  and  here  they  dreamed  on, 
greater  and  more  golden  dreams.  For  here 
did  it  seem  that  all  things  were  possible. 
These  two  were  become  another  First  Man 


H 


and  First  Woman  in  another  paradise. 
Never,  since  the  first  dawn  trembled  over 
Eden,  had  any  true  house  been  constructed 
here;  never  had  any  man  ridden  his  horse 
along  these  shores;  never  had  a  road  been 
builded;  never  a  hand  lifted  to  make  the 
wild  over  into  a  gentle,  fruitful  abode  of 
such  as  now  looked  about  them  with 
bright  eyes  and  quick-beating  hearts. 

Until  now  California,  asleep,  smiling, 
dreaming  her  own  dreams,  had  lain  await- 
ing their  coming.  On  savage  ears  alone 
had  fallen  the  triumphal  marches  sung  by 
the  ocean;  only  savage  ears  had  heard  the 
quail  calling,  the  ripe  acorns  falling,  the 
dirges  and  ballads  and  light  chansons  of 
the  winds  through  the  forest  lands.    Only 


Startled  and  uncertain,  Mariposa  stood 
looking  into  the  Indian's  black  unwink- 
ing eyes.   Tlien  she  began  drawing  slowly 
back  from  him  step  by  step 

before  savage  eyes  had  unfolded  all  these 
golden  dawns,  these  glorious  flowers,  the 
vistas  sweeping  from  sea  across  hill  and 
valley  and  distant  mountains.  Unhewn 
forests;  unplowed  meadows;  unfenced 
fields.  For  like  the  herds  of  wandering 
deer  the  Indians  were  content  to  use  what 
they  found  at  hand  and  to  make  no 
change.  But  now  at  last  was  the  sleeping 
land  to  awaken. 

Captain  Salazar,  himself  convalescing 
from  that  terrible  sickness  which  had 
filled    so    many    sandy    graves    upon    La 
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Punta  de  los  Muertos,  had  concerned  him- 
self until  now  exclusively  with  getting 
well.  Nor  had  there  been  anything  for 
him  to  fear,  for  though  he  was  not  long 
in  discovering  who  was  this  latest  sick 
man  to  keep  La  Mariposa  hovering  at  his 
bedside  day  and  night,  he  had  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  a  man  as  ill  as  Don 
Julian  must  be.  Now,  however,  condi- 
tions altered;  he  saw  what  was  afoot  and 
could  only  stand  back  and  frown  and 
mutter  and  pluck  at  his  lip. 
Here  was  a  thing  which  one  jj::::::::::.:::: 
far  more  sluggish  of  wit  than  •':: 
Captain  Salazar  must  have  jjj 
been  quick  to  understand:  jjj 
There  were  priests  here  and  jjj 
there  was  a  look  in  the  radiant  jjj 
faces  of  the  two  lovers  which  jjj 
meant  that  not  long  would  III 
they  defer  the  office  of  a  jjj 
priest.  Once  wed,  where  went  lij 
Salazar's  topmost  ambitions? 


mony.  The  son  of  the  chief  who  was 
growing  old,  he  was  one  who  could  be  ex- 
pected any  day  to  step  into  his  father's 
place;  the  tallest  man  among  them  and 
the  most  sinewy.  "White  Hawk"  the 
Spaniards  already  called  him  from  the 
tuft  of  feathers  in  the  snake-hide  band 


father  he  gave  no  sign  of  interest.  Now, 
when  silence  fell,  he  turned  to  Salazar 
and  began  making  swift  signs;  he  pointed 
to  his  cape  of  undressed  deer  skin  and 
then  to  the  wooded  hills;  he  lifted  his  bow, 
set  an  arrow,  made  elaborate  pretense  of 
shooting   something   which    ran   through 


bove   his   brow.     About   his   red-brown     the  trees;  then  he  pointed  to  a  eun  in  a 

k„. .!,]„....     1 J l.:_ ^l_        ~L_         --IJ-     _>.     I J  1.1  r.     i 


shoulders  hung  a  deer-skin  mantle,  the 
hairy  side  outward,  while  around  his 
middle  was  a  thong  from  which  hung  a 


YET  even  today  he 
seemed  to  have  accepted 
the  inevitable  with  a  shrug 
and,  denied  La  Mariposa's 
company,  to  be  of  a  mood  to 
amuse  himself  elsewhere.  A 
band  of  Indians  had  come  early 
into  camp,  or  to  its  outer  fringes 
rather,  where  they  stood  stony- 
faced  watching  all  that  went 
forward,  taking  interest  in  the 
white  man's  fires,  his  various 
utensils,  his  elaborate  prepa- 
rations for  cooking  odd-look- 
ing bits  of  food.  While  the 
cooks  and  those  who  assisted 
them,  bringing  wood  and  water, 
were  busy  getting  the  morning 
meal,  the  three  priests  and  a 
number  of  the  idle  soldiers 
went  out  to  meet  their  visitors, 
seeking  to  converse  with  them 
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soldier's  hands  and  at  last  to  Salazar. 

Salazar  nodded    his  acceptance  of  the 

invitation,  saying  to  those  who  looked  on: 

"White   Hawk  and  I  spoke 

::;•■::!:::;•!::      together  of  this  yesterday.     I 

jjj      go  with  him  this  morning  and 

he  promises  me  that  we  bring 

you  fresh  meat  before  the  sun 

reaches  the  middle  sky." 


L1 


IEUTENANT  FAGES 
had  overheard  and  ad- 
monished carelessly: 

"It's  quite  likely  that  instead 
of  getting  you  a  cloak  like  his, 
this  White  Hawk  will  have  the 
one  you  wear  before  noon  and 
you'll  be  lying  out  in  some 
gully  with  an  arrow  through 
your  heart." 

"Thanks  for  the  warning, 
senor,"  retorted  Salazar,  and 
went  for  breakfast  and  his 
pistols. 

"My  master,"  muttered 
Picton,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing all  this  and  who  now 
plucked  at  Don  Julian's  sleeve, 
"it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
we  finished  our  business  with 
this  Salazar  now.  Your  sword 
arm  will  soon  be  as  strong  as 
ever  and,  if  you  have  been  sick, 
so  too  has  he." 

"Must  you  ever  be  hacking 
away  at  somebody,  old  blood- 
spiller?"  returned  his  master. 
"As  long  as  this  Salazar  amuses 


by  signs  and    the    few  words       m':::::::H:::S::::::»::H:::»:»:::::::M::»::::::::H:  himself  with  his  Indian  friends 


which  had  been  picked  up. 
Already  the  fathers,  all  burning  zeal  for 
new  converts,  were  seeking  to  study  the 
native  tongue  here  as  it  had  been  studied 
down  in  the  Peninsula,  making  their  lists 
of  Indian  words  for  objects  to  be  found 
at  hand. 

"Where  is  Captain  Salazar?"  asked  the 
engineer,  Miguel  Constanso,  who  as  diarist 
of  the  expedition  was  as  keenly  set  upon 
this  matter  as  the  fathers  themselves. 
"He  has  a  way  with  these  natives." 

Salazar  heard  and  came  forward  smiling. 

"It  is  only  that  I  have  had  many  deal- 
ings with  their  kind,  the  Indians  of  the 
south,  Senor  Constanso,"  he  said  lightly. 
"I  select  the  headman  because  he  is  to  be 
looked  to  for  the  greatest  intelligence.  I 
treat  him  like  a  friend  and  that  helps  me 
to  advance  in  learning."  He  strode  for- 
ward and  with  the  smile  still  in  his  eyes 
laid  a  friendly  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
a  young  warrior. 

The  Indian  returned  the  greeting  in 
kind  and  so  the  two  stood,  right  hand  of 
each  upon  left  shoulder  of  the  other, 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  Salazar 
smiling,  the  Indian  with  a  keen,  steady, 
expressionless  stare. 

Of  them  all  it  would  appear  that  un- 
erringly Salazar  had  hit  upon  the  strongest 
in  brain,  brawn  and  that  subtlety  which 
in  the  Indian  is  bred  of  the  two  in  har- 


short  skirt  of  rabbit  skins.  From  a  highly 
painted  face  streaked  with  red,  black  and 
yellow  gazed  a  pair  of  eyes  which  went 
well  with  his  hawk-name. 

The  old  chief  looked  on  sullenly,  nor 
did  his  brow  clear  when  Salazar,  his  hand 
still  upon  the  young  warrior's  shoulder, 
said: 

"Temi!" 

"Jmo!"  barked  the  old  chief.  He 
thumped  himself  on  the  chest,  crying: 
"Temi!  Temi!" 

"What's  it  all  about?"  queried  Con- 
stanso. 

"Temi  means  head-man,"  laughed 
Salazar.  "I  call  my  young  friend  here 
that,  for  that's  what  he'll  be  soon  enough; 
and  that  old  heathen,  jealous  of  his  little 
authority,  doesn't  like  it." 

Constanso  frowned. 

"It's  an  ill  thing,  captain,  to  stir  up 
civil  strife  among  them." 

But  Salazar  only  laughed  and  shrugged 
and  retorted  insolently: 

"But  a  good  thing,  Alferei,  to  be  friends 
with  the  winning  side  if  civil  war  does 
break  out.  Civil  war — a  bubbling  pot  of 
water!" 

White  Hawk  looked  on,  watched  every 
man's  play  of  expression  and  seemed  un- 
concerned. Even  when  his  keen  cruel 
black    eyes    regarded    his    expostulating 


and  leaves  us  alone. 

"Ha!"  grumbled  Picton.  "Such  make 
friends  only  to  strike  at  their  enemies! 
Think  you  he  has  any  love  for  that  White 
Hawk?  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  this 
Salazar  to  fight  only  with  a  pack  of  thieves 
at  his  back?  Oh,  my  master,  have  I  not 
watched  him  looking  at  you  while  you  did 
not  see?" 

Don  Julian  stood  pondering  what  his 
man  said  and  saw  that  there  could  easily 
be  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  Picton's 
suspicions. 

"Well,"  he  said  when  with  all  his  pon- 
dering he  could  only  admit  that  whereas 
Picton  might  be  right  it  was  equally  true 
that  he  might  be  wrong,  "time  answers 
most  questions,  my  little  Pic,  and  there's 
nothing  to  do  until  we  know." 

CHAPTER  XIV 

NOW,  while  some  convalesced  in  the 
little  encampment  on  the  California 
coast,  death  plucked  many  by  the  sleeve. 
The  sad  daily  duty  of  both  sea  captains 
was  to  set  down  the  names  of  those  who 
had  passed  from  a  life  of  adventuring  to 
a  final  state  of  peace  and  all  that  Cali- 
fornia could  offer  them  of  her  hospitality, 
quiet  graves  in  the  sand.  Every  day's 
first  glint  of  light  shone  upon  eyes  turned 
seaward  for  the  coming  of  the  San  Jose 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Thoughts 


A  young  Navajo  girl  carries  the  scepter  to  the  patient's  hogan 


THE  desert  shimmered  in 
heat  and  yellow  haze.  Aga- 
tela's  needle  pierced  the 
sky  and  flung  its  thin  shade 
across  the  Red  Rock  country 
skirting  the  boundaries  where  four  states 
meet.  The  Luka  Chu  Kai  mountains 
vied  with  Chin  Lee  in  chromatic  contour. 
Afar  battled  the  brooding  shadows  of 
Black  Mesa.  At  a  point  farther  removed 
from  civilization  than  any  other  of  its 
kind  in  America,  we  in  the  Trading  Post 
at  Kayenta,  Arizona,  looked  across  the 
expanse  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  and 
speculated  as  to  the  migration  of  the 
Indians.  From  dawn  until  dusk  a  caval- 
cade of  Navajos    traveled    north  in  line 


formation.  Their  pony 
parade  hugged  the  dis- 
tant purple  shadows  of 
the  boulders  and  disap- 
peared in  the  direction 
of  the  Canon  Del  Muerto. 
We  could  not  imagine 
why  on  that  November 
day  so  many  of  them 
were  traveling  together 
in  holiday  array.  Our 
trader  who  has  thirty 
years'  residence  to  his 
credit  in  their  country, 
broke  his  customary 
calm.  "It's  very  queer," 
he  said,  "those  folks 
can't  be  going  to  a 
sheep -dip.  And  they 
can't  be  heading  to  a 
Yabachi.  They  danced 
last  month." 

"Perhaps  they  are  go- 
ing to  a  chicken-pull," 
suggested  the  Horse- 
Wrangler. 

"Not  on  your  life," 
answered  Red,  the  Mor- 
mon. Squatting  on  a 
sack  of  wool  he  squinted 
to  the  open.  "Them 
Navies  is  up  to  some- 
thin'."  Red's  words  were 
no  sooner  spoken,  than 
there  appeared  before 
us  a  Navajo. 
Dressed  in  a  jacket  of  flame  velvet,  his 
striped  white  and  blue  trousers  drooping 
in  accordion  wrinkles  to  his  moccasined 
feet,  the  Indian  padded  through  the  store, 
ordered  some  sugar  and  a  can  of  tomatoes. 
This  finished  he  removed  one  of  the  wide 
shining  silver  and  turquoise  bracelets  from 
his  arm,  asked  for  a  loan  and  leaned  com- 
fortably against  the  counter  waiting  for  us 
to  start  talk. 

"We  are  going  to  make  War  Ceremonial 
against  evil  thinking,"  he  explained. 
"One  woman  she  got  sick.  Medicine  man 
no  make  well.  Government  doctor  no 
fix.  Navajos  going  to  make  ceremony  and 
dance  of  their  old  people.  Right  kind  of 
thinking  always  make  people  well."    The 


Navajo  reverted  to  the  language  of  his 
race.  For  some  time  talk  continued,  the 
Indian  gesticulating  rapidly. 

Mrs.  John  Wetherill,  the  trader's  wife, 
turned  to  us. 

"This  means,"  she  explained,  "that  the 
Navajos  are  riding  to  revive  an  ancient 
rite.  It  is  an  affair  of  pageantry  and  has 
not  been  held  in  its  entirety  in  over  forty 
years.  There  will  be  a  Dance  of  the  mud 
Chiefs.  These  men,  he  says,  dance  nude, 
covered  with  clay.  The  performance  lasts 
three  days  and  nights.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  never  known  to  fail  in  the  cure  of 
illness.  It  is  the  Navajos'  last  resort  in 
their  war  against  evil." 

"TT  will  be  some  dance,"  echoed  Red, 
JL  "Let's  go."     So  we  went. 

We  came  upon  them  late,  arriving  only 
in  time  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the 
third  day.  The  Indians  had  evidently 
been  preparing  for  some  time.  They  had 
erected  upon  a  slight  rise  within  view  of 
El  Capitan's  spire  a  large  hogan  or  mess- 
house  made  entirely  of  brush.  Round  the 
bend  in  another  direction  a  shelter  of  the 
same  kind  was  set,  but  much  smaller. 
Faced  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun 
stood  the  sick  woman's  rude  brush  home. 

Mrs.  Wetherill  and  I  sought  the  com- 
pany of  two  squaws  with  whom  we  had 
long  acquaintance.  They  had  ridden  from 
Shonto,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  to  help 
their  friend,  the  sick  woman.  We  sat  with 
them  in  the  sparse  shade  of  some  ragged 
brush.  The  women  explained  that  the 
ceremony  begins  with  the  carrying  of  the 
sacred  scepter,  an  honored  male  member 
of  the  tribe  being  chosen  as  herald  to 
carry  the  stick  from  one  part  of  the 
reservation  to  another.  He  must  excel  in 
riding  as  his  duty  takes  him  with  all  pos- 
sible haste  from  end  to  end  of  this  hazard- 
ous country,  even  to  the  remotest  corners. 

The  ceremony  from  beginning  to  end  is 
a  combination  of  pantomime  and  prayer. 
A  virgin  maiden  takes  the  leadership. 
Leading  the  war  party  she  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  home  of  the  patient, 
but  assembles  them  a  few  miles  distant  to 
keep  the  approach  of  the  war  party  a 
secret  from  the  evil  spirit,   which   is  the 
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cause  of  illness,  so  that  it  may  be  attacked, 
surprised  and  frightened  away.  The  hours 
of  the  second  night  are  spent  in  dancing 
until  dawn.  Before  sun  up,  with  eager- 
ness and  energy,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
war  party  has  had  neither  food  nor  rest  it 
descends  upon  the  unsuspecting  patient. 

In  the  distance  we  heard  them  coming. 
The  squaws  beside  us  covered  their  ears. 
The  pounding  of  the  hoofs  resounded  to 
the  farthest  cobalt  hills.  Howling  at  top 
pitch  they  plunged  along,  mustang  and 
men  stretching  themselves  eagerly  to  lead. 
As  they  passed,  the  smell  of  sweat  filled 
our  nostrils.  The  air  was  red  with  dust 
and  our  ears  throbbed  with  the  outburst 
of  barbaric  thunder.  When  the  avalanche 
came  to  the  door  of  the  sick  woman,  they 
attacked  madly.  Men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  encounter.  Savagely  they 
circled  about  the  small  dwelling.  Guns 
were  discharged,  horses  frightened  to 
madness  pawed  the  air.  T  he  company 
charged  here  and  there.  Those  who  lost 
their  mounts  beat  upon  the  mud  walls 
with  their  bare  hands. 

Presently  we  noticed  that  the  War  Stick 
had  again  come  into  prominence. 
Executing  intricate  dance  steps  a 
young  girl  carried  the  scepter  to 
the  patient's  hogan.  She  entered 
the  low  door  hesitatingly,  but 
did  not  cease  the  rhythmic  pat  of 
her  moccasins.  Inside  certain 
things  which  were  attached  to  the 
war  scepter  were  removed  and 
handed  by  the  dancing  girl  to  the 
patient. 

As  the  young  girl  leaned  to 
make  the  presentation  of  the  war 
scepter,  we  noted  closely  the  at- 
tachments. Fastened  to  the  tip 
end  were  little  buckskin  bags  of 
herbs,  a  very  dry  scalp  and  some 
trifling  trinkets.  The  scalp  which 
is  hung  to  the  wand  must  be 
taken  from  an  old  grave,  we  were 
told,  the  dead  having  been  at  war  with  the 
Navajos  at  some  time  in  the  past.  The 
scalp  used  in  this  En  Tah  was  that  of  a 
Ute.  The  girl,  bending  very  low,  handed 
the  sceptef  to  the  patient  and  retreated 
dancing. 

BY  noon  the  war  party  had  in  readi- 
ness the  interior  of  the  main  hogan. 
Fires  burned  in  a  circle  indoors.  Smoke 
of  grease  wood  filled  the  air  with  sweet 
pungence  and  rose  like  a  blue  gauze  above 
the  different  piles.  Squaws  rushed  busily 
hither  and  thither,  tending  these  fires, 
roasting  quarters  of  new  lamb.  Some 
husked  green  corn.  Beside  their  separate 
hearths,  they  laid  in  neat  piles  the  juicy 
cylinders  of  yellow  and  blue  ears.  Out- 
side the  bucks  chopped  wood  and  killed 
sheep. 

When  we  presented  gifts  of  calico, 
candy  and  coffee,  the  patient  became 
hostess.  She  begged  us  to  have  food  with 
them.  Our  particular  Indian  friends  said 
that  she  worried  lest  we  stand  too  much 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Hospitality  with 
the  Navajos  is  an  accomplishment. 

We  munched  the  juicy  ears  of  tender 
corn,  tasted  the  strong  broiled  meat  but 
were  saved  from  further  effort  by  the 
sound  of  song.  Its  thin  melody  came  to 
us  above  the  clamour. 

We  left  hurriedly  and  saw  in  the  dis- 


tance another  but  smaller  brush  structure. 
It  had  been  hurriedly  raised  and  stood 
directly  opposite  the  patient's  home. 
Here  were  gathered  two  or  three  hundred 
men  and  women.  Squatting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground  they  faced  the  open  door  of 
the  hogan.  Inside  were  hidden  the 
Medicine  Chiefs.  As  a  thin  shrill  cry 
pierced  the  air,  the  women  covered  their 
heads.  "Cover  yours,"  said  my  brown 
neighbor.  She  hid  hers  between  her 
knees. 


beheld  an  amazing  spectacle.  Something 
gray  and  active  was  being  belched  from 
the  opening  of  yonder  brush  house.  We 
ran  with  the  crowd,  our  eyes  fastened  on 
naked,  mud-covered  figures  crawling  and 
squirming  from  the  smoke  hole.  They 
looked  like  devils.  They  came  in  a  stream 
like  ants.  "We  are  Not  Onies,"  (Mud 
Chiefs),  they  shouted.  "Through  our 
touch  we  heal  sickness."  Standing  to- 
gether, their  mouths  opened  wide,  they 
seemed    like    creatures    loose    from    hell. 


Through  the  space  between  my  fingers     They  had  rolled  in  soft  ooze.  With  winged 


I  beheld  two  figures  emerging  from  the 
door,  a  thin  old  man  and  a  very  young 
boy.  They  were  naked.  Their  bodies 
were  painted  black.  From  the  scalp  lock 
of  each  dangled  two  long  turkey  feathers. 
With  swift  strides  the  two  fairly  leaped 
from  the  prayer  hogan.  Their  nude  bodies 
might  have  been  carved  from  coal.  The 
whites  of  their  eyes  shone  startlingly  from 
the  inkiness  of  their  faces.  Their  hair 
hung  in  waves  to  their  waists.  They 
stepped  swiftly  forward  and  stood  sur- 
veying the  spectators. 

Throwing  us    a   brief  glance   the  two 
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feet  they  danced  singly  and  in  groups. 
They  bounded  like  Mexican  jumping 
beans.  They  broke  into  pairs,  formed 
circles  and  sang  wildly.  Children  hid 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  their  mothers' 
skirts  and  screamed  with  terror. 

Abandoning  the  dance  the  Mud  Chiefs 
lapsed  into  sudden  calm.  They  crossed 
their  arms  and  glowered  at  the  throng. 
From  among  the  multitude  there  ap- 
proached the  sick.  They  came  in  columns, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  halt,  staggering 
consumptives,  deformed  men  and  totter- 
ing women.  All  halted  before  the  Mud 
Chiefs. 

Regarding  them  closely  the  men 
began  to  sing  softly.  As  the 
song  progressed  the  men  began 
to  dance.  Between  pauses  they 
swooped  toward  the  women.  Cer- 
tain of  them  began  to  massage  the 
patients.  They  patted  and 
smoothed  their  bodies;  lower  and 
lower  dropped  the  heads  of  the 
women.  The  Mud  Men  chewed 
tufts  of  a  brown  weed,  the  stems 
protruding  from  their  lips.  As 
they  finished  their  massage,  the 
women  opened  their  mouths  like 
hungry  hawks  and  the  men  spat 
medicine  down  their  throats. 


blackened  figures  passed  with  quick 
strides  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
open  desert.  They  moved  rapidly  toward 
the  east  to  a  point  at  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  crowd.  Here  they  stooped 
and  placed  upon  the  ground  the  symbol  of     leader  stepped   slightly  forward    and   at 


WHEN  the  females  arose, 
the  suffering  males  took 
their  place.  The  men,  some  of  them 
very  aged,  were  not  treated  with  as 
much  consideration  as  the  women. 
The  Mud  Chiefs  changed  their  tune. 
The  melody  was  broken  and  rasped.    The 


the  Evil  Spirit.  It  was  the  scalp  of  the 
Prayer  Stick.  As  the  two  figures  knelt 
placing  the  trophy  upon  the  ground,  a 
group  of  women  emerged  from  the  interior 
of  the  hogan.  They  represented  Grief. 
The  upper  part  of  their  faces  were 
smeared  with  black  paint.  They  mourned 
for  those  so  closely  associated  with  Evil. 
As  the  warriors  bent  forward,  a  third 
joined  them.     He  was  an  armed  priest, 


his  movement  the  patients  lay  prone  upon 
the  ground,  their  faces  buried  in  the  dust. 
Upon  their  prostrate  figures  leaped  the 
dancing  demons.  They  took  turns 
walking  up  and  down  those  invalid  spines. 
Starting  at  heel  they  danced  gingerly  to 
the  crown  of  the  patient's  head.  When 
they  reached  the  back  of  the  neck  their 
weight  drove  the  patient's  chin  into  the 
hard  earth.    One  Indian  policeman  got  up 


unpainted  and  nude  except  for  a  narrow     with  his  nose  bleeding.    This  finished,  the 


breech  cloth.  He  stood  at  attention  some 
two  feet  from  the  warriors  and  as  they 
arose  he  fired,  hitting  the  scalp.  This  was 
the  Death  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 

Hoi  Kidnie,  a  Native  from  the  other 
side  of  the  reservation,  elbowed  his  way 
to  where  we  stood.  It  was  he  who  had 
suggested  in  the  beginning  that  the  En 
Tah  be  revived.  His  explanation  of  the 
affair  was  very  much  to  the  point.  "All 
kind  sickness  come  from  some  kind  bad 
thinking.  Indian  know  this.  Long  time 
now  Navajos  try  white  man's  way.  No 
good.  Nowwe  doOld  People's  Ceremony." 

Suddenly  a  gay  rollicking  song  rent 
the   air.     Standing   in   the  doorway  we 


chiefs  lifted  up  the  stiffened  form  of  their 
victims  and  holding  them  head  high, 
tossed  them  upwards.  The  poor  things 
were  never  allowed  to  drop  below  crowns. 
Like  inflated  toys  they  were  batted  high 
in  the  air.  Meanwhile  the  gray  devils 
sang  a  song  about  "Tossing  out  the  Evil." 
All  diseases  suffered  the  same  strenuous 
treatment. 

THE  multitude  moved  toward  the 
trail,  the  sick  woman  to  her  hogan. 
The  maiden,  like  a  broken  weed,  rested 
on  the  soil.  Only  the  whirring  of  bats  and 
bleating  of  sheep  disturbed  the  slow  twi- 
light.   Thus  passed  Evil. 
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Shake,     Little      Old      Ne 
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Year,     Shake! 


TUTELLO,  Nineteen  Twenty-seven!  Shake  hands  and 
-*•  -l  promise  to  be  as  fine  a  chap  as  your  predecessor.  Ought 
to  be  easy.  No  elections  worth  mentioning  while  you  are 
around.  No  important  European  troubles  in  sight.  No 
particularly  loud  troubles  growling  at  home.  Everything 
running  smoothly  except  in  the  cotton  country,  and  nobody 
on  hand  with  a  spare  monkey  wrench  to  toss  into  the  ma- 
chinery. Your  job  is  a  snap,  little  old  '27.  Especially  out 
here  in  the  West,  in  the  wide  open  spaces  where  a  dollar  rolls 
faster  and  farther  than  anywhere  else.  Here,  young  feller, 
you've  got  a  real  snap.  There's  nothing  for  you  to  do  except 
to  look  pleasant.  All  the  burning  issues  except  the  wet  one 
were  settled  by  the  sovereign  voters  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Everybody  is  going  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  winter,  to  Seattle 


and  the  national  parks  for  the  summer.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  watch  the  procession  go  by,  shedding  coins  at  every 
revolution  of  the  wheels.  The  miners  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  don't  want  you  to  change  the  present  pace;  the 
cowboys  and  the  sheepherders  are  pretty  well  satisfied;  if 
you'll  just  bring  enough  moisture  and  keep  unseasonable 
frost  away,  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  won't  call  for  addi- 
tional exertions  on  your  part.  Just  give  us  the  right  brand 
of  weather  and  we'll  tend  to  the  rest. 

Welcome,  Nineteen  Twenty-seven!  Keep  moving  in  the 
direction  established  by  1926  and  everybody  will  call  you 
blessed  when  you  join  the  myriads  of  your  fellows  in  the 
motionless  past. 

Here's  our  hand  on  it  again — Shake. 
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FOUR  years  ago  it  wasn't  respectable  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or  to  doubt  the 
sacrosanct  character  of  the  Volstead  Act.  Around  them 
was  rising  the  incense  of  a  moral  exaltation;  rum  and  its 
works  were  done,  the  devil  was  licked,  righteousness  in  the 
form  of  absolute  prohibition  had  triumphed.  Whosoever 
doubted  the  completeness  of  the  victory,  he  was  in  league 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

But  today  the  incense  is  gone,  the  moral  exaltation  has 
cooled  off  and  in  the  cold  grey  light  of  the  morning  after 
many  people  who  hate  the  saloon  and  all  it  implies  are  ask- 
ing themselves  whether  absolute  national  prohibition  was, 
after  all,  the  proper,  effective  and  practical  remedy.  Many 
of  these  questioners  are  answering  in  the  negative.  Among 
Far  Western  states  Montana  and  Nevada  repudiated  the 
Volstead  Act  in  the  November  elections;  California  upheld 
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Prohibition 


it  by  only  a  small  majority,  would  probably  have  voted  for 
wine  and  beer  had  the  issue  been  thus  presented. 

Six  years  of  national  prohibition  have  demonstrated  that 
the  man  with  the  thirst  and  the  money  or  with  the  patience 
to  be  his  own  distiller  can  and  will  get  what  he  wants.  They 
have  also  demonstrated  that  the  profits  of  the  bootlegging 
business  are  creating  corruption  and  crime  on  an  unparal- 
leled scale.  They  have  demonstrated  that  the  organized 
booze-and-graft  industry  has  succeeded  in  pushing  liquor 
even  into  territories  which  were  really  dry  under  local  option 
or  state  prohibition. 

These  are  facts  that  will  cause  anyone  except  a  fanatical 
prohibitionist  to  stop  and  think.  And  these  facts  account 
for  the  changed  attitude  of  many  thousands  who  welcomed 
national  prohibition  seven  years  ago,  but  who  now  feel  that 
a  careful,  impartial  reconsideration  is  necessary. 


The      Old      Water      Fight      Break 
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ONCE  again  the  issue  between  Eastern  conservationists 
and  Western  irrigationistshas  been  joined,  with  part  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  area  as  the  battleground. 
Water  users  on  the  upper  Snake  River  in  Idaho  want  twelve 
square  miles  of  the  Eechler  River  basin  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  park  for  a  reservoir  site.  Eastern  friends  of  the 
National  Parks  are  fighting  the  application  tooth  and  toe 
nail,  just  as  they  fought  San  Francisco's  application  to  use 
the  Yosemite  Park's  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  as  a  reservoir 
site.  And  Congress  will  be  importuned  loudly  for  and 
against  the  Idaho  request. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  thoughtful  Westerner  to  decide  be- 
tween the  opposing  factions.  He  does  not  want  the  National 
Parks  to  be  marred  by  unsightly  structures,  to  raise  and 
lower  the  level  of  National  Park  lakes  in  order  to  create 
cheap  power.  He  wants  the  Parks  left  as  God  made  them 
and  the  pioneers  saw  them,  but  he  knows  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  this  is  impossible.    When  nearly  three  mil- 


lion people  a  year  visit  the  Parks,  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting, housing,  feeding  and  entertaining  them  makes 
necessary  so  many  "improvements,"  power  houses,  pipe 
lines,  electric  lines,  hotels,  camps,  dance  halls,  etc.,  etc., 
that  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off  the  primitive  wilderness. 

Of  course,  the  less  "improvements,"  the  better  your 
nature  lover  is  satisfied.  But,  keeping  in  mind  the  already 
existing  and  necessary  commercializing  of  the  National 
Parks,  what  about  the  desert  settler  who  is  subduing  the 
non-scenic  wilderness,  who  is  the  real  pioneer  of  the  present 
day,  and  who  clamors  for  National  Park  stored  water  when 
he  sees  his  crops  dry  up  and  his  home,  his  investment  threat- 
ened in  years  of  drouth?  Isn't  his  plea  worthy  of  sympa- 
thetic consideration? 

So  long  as  storage  sites  are  available  and  can  be  developed 
even  at  higher  cost  outside  the  National  Park  areas,  just  so 
long  the  parks  should  remain  inviolate.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  the  demand  for  irrigation  water  will  be  too  strong 
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DUCKS  WITHOUT  THE  DUCKING 

Left:  Louis  Reed  {with  gun)  and  W.  W.  Scott  are  here  shown  in  the 

latest  thing  in  duck  boats.     The  boat  is  a  portable  rubber  craft,  easily 

carried  in  the  hunter  s  grip  and  inflated  with  air  when  in  use 


HERBERT   PHOTOS,  INC. 


BRANDING  NUTS 

Above:    They  don't  have  to  rope  these  nuts  to  brand  them 

but  the  principle  is  the  same.    All  of  which  goes  to 

show  that  the  West  is  still  proud  of  its  own  products 


BISHOP  IS  PRESENTED  AT  COURT 

Above:  The  Right  Reverend  Arthur  Foley  Winning- 
ton-Ingram,  68  year  old  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
and  Miss  Helen  Wills,  former  National  Women's 
Tennis  Champion  are  shown  before  they  opposed 
each  other  in  a  doubles  match  on  the  courts  of  the 
Berkeley  Tennis  Club,  Berkeley,  California 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSREEL  PHOTO 


"DRY"  REFRESHMENTS  IN  "WET" 
SURROUNDINGS 

Below:  We  couldn't  leave  Duke  Kahanamoku,  the 
world  famous  swimmer,  out  of  our  Hawaiian 
number  so  here  he  is  having  tea  with  Olive  Hatch, 
a  mermaid  of  no  little  reputation,  at  the  new  outdoor 
swimming  pool  in  Pasadena,  California 

HERBERT   PHOTOS,  INC. 
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GEORGE  F.  CLIFTON  PHOTO 
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to  be  denied.  Whether  that  stage  has  been  reached  on  the  whether  the  Idaho  application  has  honest  merit  or  should  be 
upper  Snake  we  do  not  know.  Only  an  impartial  investi-  denied.  Such  an  investigation  should  be  undertaken  before 
gation  of  water  needs  and  storage  sites  can  demonstrate      Congress  acts. 


A     C  o 
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ittee     of     Cowboys     for     the     Next     Q^u  e  e  n 


P\ON'T  scorn  them.  Don't  laugh  at  them.  Pity  them. 
-*— '  All  they  have  is  money  and  a  pathologically  enlarged 
ego,  without  the  capacity  or  the  power  to  make  their  com- 
monplace personalities  stand  out  above  the  crowd.  So  they 
elbow,  push,  crowd,  kowtow  and  crawl  to  the  vicinity  of  well 
advertised  persons  of  wide  reputation,  hoping  that  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  great  will  lift  them  into  eminence  for 
a  brief  moment. 

Marie,  syndicated  Queen  of  Rumania,  must  have  a  broad 


understanding  of  human  nature  and  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  humor.  Without  this  equipment  she  could  never 
have  stood  the  rigors  of  her  American  trip.  What  an  idea 
she  will  be  taking  home  of  the  Far  West  "where  men  are 
men"  and  millionaires  have  no  manners!  Will  James  and 
a  committee  of  cowboys  could  have  made  a  far  better  job 
of  showing  the  Queen  around.  Without  frock  coats  and  silk 
hats  they  still  would  have  known  how  to  act,  what  to  do 
and  say;  their  innate  courtesy  would  have  guided  them. 


Butler's     D  e  f 
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TLT  AS  Uncle  Sam  sent  you  your  seventy-five  cents  yet?  If 
•*■  •*■  he  hasn't,  write  and  tell  him  to  keep  it.  If  enough  of  us 
laugh  at  him  for  his  mistaken  generosity,  we  may  induce  him 
to  keep  the  surplus  intact  and  use  it  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  build  the  Colorado  River  dam  or  endow  with  it  a  home 
for  aged  and  indigent  bank  presidents. 

Was  it  a  political  play  to  offset  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
November  elections  that  caused  President  Coolidge,  care- 
ful, calculating,  economical  Cal,  to  advocate  a  tax  refund 
of  $300,000,000?  There  is  no  other  explanation.  To  the 
average  income  tax  payer  the  refund  of  a  few  dollars  means 
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nothing  at  all  now,  but  to  the  government  it  means  a  saving 
of  $85,000,000  in  interest  on  Liberty  bonds  falling  due 
twenty  years  hence  and  cancelled  with  the  tax  surplus  now. 

The  largest  item  in  the  Federal  budget  is  the  service  of  the 
public  debt.  It  requires  more  money  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  than  the  entire  expense  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  one  year  up  to  191 7.  The  faster  we  can  reduce  that 
debt  and  that  interest  load,  the  sooner  we  can  have  a  real 
and  permanent  reduction  of  taxes  from  the  war  basis. 

Forget  the  refund,  Cal,  even  if  your  endorsement  failed 
to  help  Butler  keep  his  Senate  seat. 
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'TpHE  reorganization  of  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been 
■*-  completed.  Some  thirty  million  dollars  have  been 
written  off,  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  worthless  soil  have 
been  eliminated,  the  terms  of  repayment  have  been  based 
on  the  capacity  of  the  settler  to  pay  and  after  a  lapse  of 
almost  ten  years  new  construction  is  about  to  begin,  the 
President  having  authorized  the  Service  to  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  Owyhee  project  in  Idaho  and  the  Vale 
project  in  Oregon.  This  is  very  good  news  for  the  West 
indeed. 

Better  news  for  the  intending  settler,  however,  is  the 


announcement  that  the  raw,  privately  owned  sagebrush 
land  on  the  Owyhee  project  will  be  sold  to  settlers  at  seven 
dollars  and  forty-two  cents  an  acre.  Before  the  Government 
would  spend  a  dollar,  it  compelled  the  owners  to  sign  con- 
tracts to  sell  their  excess  land  at  this  price  to  bona  fide  set- 
tlers. Thus  the  settler's  burden  is  lightened  and  the  owner 
has  to  go  minus  the  usual  speculative  profit.  Fifteen  years 
ago  much  sagebrush  land  irrigated  with  public  funds 
was  sold  by  private  owners  for  ten  and  twenty  times  the 
price  now  placed  on  raw  Owyhee  land. 
Who  said  there  was  no  progress? 


The     Latest     Wrinkle:     Branc 

'  I  A  HE  cooperative  California  growers  of  oranges  and  nuts 
-*•  are  getting  things  down  to  a  fine  point.  They  used  to 
put  their  brand  on  the  outside  of  their  package;  now  they 
are  stamping  the  brand  on  each  individual  fruit  or  nut  by 
machinery.  The  photograph  on  page  39  shows  how  it  is 
done  in  the  case  of  walnuts,  a  rubber  die  and  indelible  ink 
providing  the  means  of  identifying  the  nuts.  The  orange 
growers  accomplish  the  same  thing  by  burning  their  brand 
into  the  skin  of  the  fruit  with  electrically  heated  discs. 

But  won't  the  operation  of  these  elaborate  and  expensive 
machines  increase  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer? 


ng 


Nuts     as    Well     as    Steers 


Not  necessarily.  The  walnut  growers,  now  that  every  nut 
carries  the  association's  brand,  can  dispense  with  the  ex- 
pensive cartons  which  hitherto  carried  the  trademark,  and 
sell  their  output  in  bulk  without  having  it  lose  its  advertised 
identity.  When  every  Sunkist  orange  is  branded,  the  un- 
scrupulous dealer  can  no  longer  remove  the  wrapper  and 
sell  inferior  fruit  with  it.  The  customer  gets  better  pro- 
tection and  goods  at  no  increase  in  price,  which  should  be 
the  aim  and  goal  of  all  good  merchandising. 

Steer  hides  lose  in  value  by  being  branded;  oranges  and 
nuts  gain  by  this  Western  process. 


They     Now     Spot      th 
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HP  HE  voters  of  the  Far  West  are  rapidly  learning  their 
■*■  stuff.  In  the  use  of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative 
they  are  now  exercising  a  discriminating  judgment  so  keen 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  straight  thinking  and  intelligent 
study.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  direct  legislation  is  con- 
cerned it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  put  one 
over  on  them. 

These  remarks  are  based  on  the  result  of  the  voting  in 
California  where  the  ballot  contained,  in  addition  to  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  some  twenty  complicated  state 
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measures  besides  five  to  twenty  county  and  city  proposi- 
tions. Despite  the  size  of  the  ballot  and  the  variety  of  issues 
it  offered  for  judgment,  the  action  of  the  voters  showed  that 
on  the  whole  they  had  a  good  line  on  the  real  effect  and  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation. 

The  California  voters  knifed  a  measure  proposed  by  the 
dairy  interests  virtually  to  exclude  oleomargarine  from  the 
state.  They  declined  for  the  third  time  to  authorize  hall"  a 
billion  in  bonds  to  enable  the  state  to  go  into  the  power 
business.    They  refused  by  a  large  majority  to  force  the 
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SHE  TAKES  THE  CUP 

Below:  Hazel  Forbes  is  shown  with  the  cup  she  received  at 

the  Scenic  Artist's  Ball  in  Los  Angeles,  because,  according 

to  the  judges  she  was  the  most  noteworthy  possessor  0/ 

pulchritude  present 

HERBERT   PHOTOS,  INC. 


FIFE  GEARS  NOT  INCLUDING  REVERSE 
Above:   Miss  Cecilia  Hoyt  de  Mille  oj  Hollywood,  whose  "Dream 
Girl"  defeated"Daugherthy  Dare,"  owned  by  Ben  R.  Meyer  oj  Los 
Angeles  at  the  Pacific  International  Horse  Show.  Miss  de  Mille 
is  shown  here  upon'  Lady  Beautiful,"  one  oj  her  five-gaited  string 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTO 

SONG-BIRDS  LOSE  TROPHY 

Below:    Presentation  of  the  Rosa  Raisa  trophy  to  the  winners 

oj  the  Operatic-Society  golj  tournament.    From  lejt  to  right  are: 

R.  T.  Barge,  winner  oj  the  tournament,  D.  R.  McLean,  Giacomo 

Rimini,  Sherman  Danby,  Rosa  Raisa  and  Richard  Hageman 

HERBERT  PHOTOS,  INC. 


ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 

Lejt:    Charles  L.  Bernheimer  of  New  York,  leader  of  the  fifth  expedition 

to  the  Southwest  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  who  discovered  Hawkseye  Bridge,  a  natural  span  over  ijo  feet 

high,  just  one  mile  north  of  the  Arizona-Utah  border  and  five 

miles  west  of  Piute  Canyon 


WIDE  WORLD   THOTO 
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reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  and  they  declined  to 
legalize  race  track  betting.  They  voted  down  all  proposed 
tax  exemptions  except  that  applying  to  growing  forest  trees. 
They  kept  the  state  prohibition  enforcement  alive.  They 
reduced  the  taxes  paid  by  weak  short-line  railroads  and 
imposed  a  state  gross-earning  tax  on  stage  and  bus  lines. 

Unfortunately  the  conflict  of  interest  between  the  Los 
Angeles  automobile  club  and  the  rest  of  the  state  robbed 
California  of  any  funds  with  which  to  build  new  roads  and 
complete   the   state  highway   system.     One   shortsighted 

/  f 

What     Happened     to     the     Expo 

PHILADELPHIA  should  have  known  better.  How  could 
*-  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  expect  to  attract  a  crowd 
without  advertising?  When  the  Sesqui-Centennial's  open- 
ing date  arrived,  few  people  outside  of  Philadelphia's  tribu- 
tary territory  knew  about  the  exposition,  its  scope,  location 
and  duration.    Few  of  them  would  have  learned  more  but 


organization— or  rather  the  four  or  five  men  running  it  to 
suit  themselves— was  able  to  block  highway  progress  for  at 
least  two  years,  its  own  sectional  measures  having  been 
snowed  under. 

Incidentally  the  voters  expressed  themselves  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  concerning  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered 
by  public  officials.  They  turned  thumbs  down  on  all  salary 
increases  for  state  officials,  county  and  city  jobs,  in  effect 
telling  the  job  holders  that  they  are  being  paid  enough  for 
the  kind  of  service  they  render. 


sition     that    Didn't     Advertise 

for  the  publicity  of  distress  and  failure.  Certainly  the  Pacific 
coast  was  not  favored  even  with  requests  for  free  publicity. 
The  secret  of  the  exposition  could  not  have  been  better  kept 
if  the  management  had  hired  a  suppress  agent  to  keep  ex- 
position news  out  of  the  papers.  Half  a  million  in  advertising 
would  have  saved  Philadelphia  a  fifteen-million  dollar  loss. 
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TT  has  cost  the  South  18  cents  to  grow,  pick,  gin  and  com- 
*■  press  a  pound  of  cotton  that  is  selling  for  13  cents.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  announces  the  largest  cotton 
crop  ever  harvested,  almost  18,000,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each.  At  a  loss  of  5  cents  a  pound,  that  crop  is  costing  the 
Southern  planters  at  least  $450,000,000,  yet  we  do  not  hear 
of  Red  Cross  collections  or  relief  expeditions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sufferers. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  is  an  immense  amount  of  money  to 
lose  on  one  crop.  When  the  Brazilian  coffee  planters  and 
the  Ceylon  rubber  producers  found  themselves  in  a  hole, 
their  governments  stepped  in,  financed  the  excess  production 
and  cut  down  exports  until  coffee  and  rubber  became  profit- 
able again. 
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It  is  important  to  all  of  us  that  the  South  remain  a  con- 
sumer of  the  goods  the  rest  of  the  country  turns  out.  We 
have  the  example  of  England,  Brazil  and  other  countries  in 
steadying  prices  of  important  products;  we  have  a  surplus 
of  $300,000,000  in  the  national  treasury.  Why  not  use  a 
part  of  that  surplus  to  help  the  cotton  growers  carry  a  third 
of  the  crop  over  till  next  year  and  save  them  from  loss? 

Perhaps  the  price  disaster  will  teach  the  California  and 
Arizona  cotton  growers  a  lesson.  The  production  of  cotton 
on  high-cost  irrigated  land  under  the  tenant  system  is  an 
unmitigated  curse.  The  less  tenant  cotton  the  Southwest 
produces,  the  better  its  irrigation  communities  will  be  off. 
If  this  year's  collapse  will  reduce  the  cotton  area  in  the  Far 
West  the  result  will  be  a  clear  gain. 


Sunsets    Gallery    of  Western    Governors 

Number  One:      The   Honorable  WALLACE   R.    FARRINGTON 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 

\  CENTURY  ago  New  England  whalers,  missionaries  and  traders  began 
•**■  civilizing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  kept  at  it  so  long  that  the  process 
became  habit.  Today  the  ruler  of  the  Islands  is  an  importation  from  New 
England,  a  Maine  Yankee  who  left  his  home  thirty-two  years  ago  as  soon  as 
he  had  saved  money  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  Honolulu  where  he  became  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  Just  how  the  idea  of  leaving  the  Rockland, 
Maine,  Daily  Star  for  the  editorship  of  a  paper  in  the  mid-Pacific  came  to  Wal- 
lace Rider  Farrington,  his  biographer  does  not  say,  but  probably  it  was  the  call 
of  some  whaling  or  missionary  ancestor  that  caused  him  to  follow  the  tracks 
of  the  Bedford  crews  to  the  Pacific  trades.  That  was  in  1894  when  the  mon- 
archy had  just  been  overthrown  on  the  Islands  and  editors  did  not  mince  words 
describing  the  past,  present  and  future  condition  of  their  opponents.  Young 
Farrington  must  have  wielded  a  wicked  pen  for  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was 
made  president  of  the  company  publishing  the  Advertiser.  In  1898  he  took 
charge  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  managed  and  built  up  the  newspaper  until  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Territory  by  President  Harding  in  192 1.  He 
governed  so  successfully  that  President  Coolidge  reappointed  him  while  the 
Islanders  cheered. 

~^TFXT  to  a  firm  belief  that  any  paper  he  runs  should  have  more  advertising, 
-^^  Governor  Farrington's  hobby  is  education.  He  took  a  hand  in  every 
move  to  improve  the  1  lawaiian  schools,  helped  found  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
got  federal  money  for  it  and  is  still 
laboring  incessantly  on  behalf  of  the 
territory's  educational  facilities. 


Governor 
Farrington 


Being  governor  has  gotten  to  be 
such  a  habit  with  him  that  he  will 
probably  continue    indefinitely.     The 

Islanders  won't  object . 


NEXT  MONTH: 
Governor  George  H.  Dern 

of  the  State  of  Utah 
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THURLBY,  IN  SEATTLE  TIMLS 


WHY,  SAM! 


Jie  TftAiHERS  ARE  At-VA>S  ON  Tfle  006    1&    URGE   HIM 

*T&     SUPgRHUM\N      g£ FORTS  IN  tUS  PgeP^eATOBV  tORK._ 


FIELDS,  IN    PHOENIX.  ARIZONA.  REPUBLICAN 

REAL  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 


^artoons  of  the  Jftf  o  nth 

Western   and   TVational   Affairs 
^s   /nterpreted   by   Cartoonists  in   the    ^est 


REYNOLDS,  IN  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 

BIG  DOINGS 


BRON5TRUP,  IN  SAN   FRANCISCO  CHRONICLB 

MISSED!    B'  GOSH! 
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He  Tamed  the  "Roaring 


Ryd 


er 


NOT  yet  forty,  0.  P.  ("Hap- 
py") Yowell  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  is  known  to  thou- 
sands of  oil  workers  and  to 
thousands  more  who  have 
either  watched  his  struggles  with  the  tre- 
mendous forces  of  oil  and  gas  on  Signal 
Hill  or  have  heard  of  his  exploits.  Pictur- 
esque in  personality,  truly  American  in 
ability  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  in  an 
emergency,  he  leads  men,  through  their 
loyalty  to  him,  where  danger  always  and 
sometimes  death  threatens;  and  he  keeps 
them  on  the  job  at  grinding,  nerve-rack- 
ing, relentless  work  until  the  task  is  done. 
Briefly,  he  caps  not  only  the  climax  but 
runaway  renegade  oil  wells. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  "Roaring 
Ryder,"  that  gas-roaring,  oil-spouting 
monster  that  refused  to  have  the  crooked 
bit  put  into  his  mouth  and  to  behave  like 
a  good  cayuse,  but  bucked  and  snorted 
like  the  worst  outlaw  of  them  all. 

This  is  the  way  oil  wrangler,  "Happy" 
Yowell,  gentled  the    Ryder    brute — and, 

0.  P.  {"Happy")  Yowell  has  a  dangerous,  dirty 
job  and  he  likes  it.  He  gets  all  messed  up  with 
crude  oil  in  desperate  fights  with  runaway  rene- 
gade oil  wells.  "Happy"  is  the  chap  leaning 
affectionately  against  the  rotary  bit,  part  of  the 
harness  with  which  out/aw  wells  are  gentled.  He 
and  his  jolly  crew  look  clean  like  this  before  going 
into  action.  After  a  ten-hour  tussle  with  gas  and 
oil  they  look  more  like  slimy  seals.  They  are 
paid  a  hundred  dollars  an  hour  for  their  bravery 
and  skill — and  do  they  earn  it?  Read  the 
accompanying  article 


mind  you,  it  was  a  ten-hour  struggle 
in  the  dark  with  no  thousands  of  spec- 
tators in  comfortable  rodeo  seats  to 
applaud  and  encourage  the  gigantic, 
sinister  struggle,  for  less  than  a  hundred 
spectators,  uncomfortable  but  too  fasci- 
nated to  leave  the  scene,  watched 
throughout  the  contest: 

At  seven  o'clock  at  night  this  bad  one 
of  the  field  was  snorting  forth  thousands 
of  barrels  of  oil  and  gas,  not  at  all  re- 
strained by  the  mild  bit  that  the  Midway 
Petroleum  Company  had  thought  would 
hold  the  beast.  All  around  were  hun- 
dreds of  other  wells,  and  huge  tanks  full 
of  oil,  with  always  the  terrible  menace  of 
fire — fire  which  can  destroy  lives  and  eat 
up  millions  of  dollars  in  an  oil  field  over 
night.  In  the  face  of  all  this  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  put  the  curb  on  the 
Ryder  cayuse.  No  doubt  about  the  boss 
wrangler  for  the  job.  "Happy"  Yowell 
had  put  the  bit  between  the  teeth  of  every 
outlaw  in  the  field  thus  far.  To  "Happy" 
they  went  and  he  was  soon  ready  with  ten 
chosen  men  who  needed  no  urging,  nor 
ever  had,  since  the  team  with  its  captain 
have  been  together.  True,  each  man 
receives  one  hundred  dollars  an  hour  for 
such  work,  but  money  is  not  the  sole  incen- 
tive. There  is  a  challenge  in  the  struggle 
with  brain  and  muscle  against  the  terrific 
forces  of  gas  and  oil,  the  final  conquering 
of  the  gigantic  power  of  nature.  "Happy" 
and  his  men  took  the  strong  new  bit, 
reins  and  saddle  and  went  to  it.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  crew: 

Charles  White  Kiefer,  rotary  pusher, 
expeiienced  and  capable;  Arthur  Trout, 
master  mechanic,  machine  shop  foreman 
for  the  Dutch  Shell,  known  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  steel   and    fittings;    Ralph    Hall, 


A  Jf  'rangier  of  Outlaw 
Oil  Wells 

A  Girl  Specialist  in 
Oyster  Culture 

The  World's   Only  Woman 
Collector  of  Customs 

The  West's  Most  Popular 
Radio  Announcer 

A  Winner  of  Violin 
Scholarships 


Trout's  assistant  foreman;  Ed  Richard- 
son, master  mechanic,  with  great  ability 
with  steel  fittings;  Tom  Severns,  William 
Feistner,  Zeb  Dyer,  Charles  Carlson,  each 
with  his  specialized  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular problems. 

First  the  old  saddle  must  be  taken  off, 
the  bridle  and  bit  removed  and  the  new 
ones  put  in  place,  and  no  one  knew  how 
the  critter  would  behave  during  the 
exchange.  They  tore  away  the  derrick 
floor,  the  pipes,  the  nipples,  the  elbows 
and  the  Ts  one  by  one,  while  oil  and  gas 
rushed  up  with  defiant  force.  The  oil 
dropped  on  the  men  and  made  their  huge 
wrenches  slip,  made  the  toilers  themselves 
look  like  black,  shining  seals.  At  last  the 
saddle  was  off,  the  throat-latch  unbuckled 
and  nothing  but  the  bit,  the  control  head, 
remained. 
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With  "Happy"  leading,  they  tackled 
that,  after  ropes  had  been  attached  to 
bring  the  outlaw  back  to  earth  should  he 
buck  and  try  to  ruin  the  whole  works 
beyond  repair.    Then  "Happy"  shouted: 

"Let  him  have  his  head  and  stand 
back!" 

Did  he  buck?     I'll  say! 

One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  up  in 
the  air  shot  the  Roaring  Ryder,  wilder 
than  ever;  and  oil  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  thousand  barrels  a  day  went  up, 
too,  coming  back  a  sticky,  black,  pesky 
liquid  to  annoy  the  men  as  they  worked. 
Their  straps  proved  too  slight  for  the  bit, 
and  precious  minutes  were  lost  while  they 
sent  to  the  Dutch  Shell  stables  for 
stronger  ones.  At  last  the  necessary  reins 
were  brought,  the  wicked  bit  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  manifold  produced,  the  casing 
flange  was  laid  on  three  short  lengths  of 
pipe  and  securely,  painstakingly  bolted 
to  them. 

Then,  with  Yowell  leading,  slowly  and 
with  infinite  pains  lest  they  slip,  the 
crew  caterpillared  their  way  into  the 
derrick,  slippery  and  shining  with  the 
black,  crude  oil.  And  still  the  roaring 
mass  was  shooting  up. 

The  men,  by  now  more  than  half 
blinded  by  the  falling  oil,  dulled  by  the 
gas  they  had  inhaled,  rallied  their  be- 
numbed senses  to  a  last  intense  effort. 
This  was  a  moment  of  stress  and  strain, 
a  moment  which  might  mean  death  to  any 
of  the  group,  a  moment  for  which  all  had 
prepared  by  writing  their  wills  and  setting 
their  affairs  in  order  before  tackling  the 
job. 

Slowly  they  slipped  the  bridle  on  the 
beast,  swung  the  flange  through  the 
hissing  stream  of  oil  and  gas.  With  taut 
nerves,  through  sixteen  little  bolt  holes 
they  slipped  into  place  and  fastened 
sixteen  little  bolts.  Still  the  outlaw  raged 
and  rioted.  But  now  the  last  buckles  on 
the  bridle  were  to  be  adjusted.  Slowly, 
slowly  the  master  gate  was  raised  and 
swung  over  the  casing  flange,  then  a  bolt 
was  fitted  in  through  gate  flange  to  casing 
flange.  Then  the  ten  slimy  seals  became 
rigid  until  "Happy"  signalled  to  swing  the 
big  valve  across  the  casing  flange.  The 
outlaw  snorted  and  leaped.  Gas  and  oil 
shrieked  and  roared  as  the  ten  worked  to 
get  the  bolts  and  clamp  down  the  gate. 
With  a  final  ear-splitting  scream  the 
brute  resisted  for  the  last  time  and 
presently  in  sullen  silence  owned  himself 
defeated. 

Too  tired  to  be  triumphant,  "Happy" 
Yowell  and  his  men  went  off  to  a  bath  and 
breakfast,  each  to  lay  a  thousand  dollar 
check  on  his  wife's  breakfast  plate. 

When  we  foolishly  asked  "Happy," 
"How  is  it  that  these  men  will  follow 
you  to  certain  danger?"  he  chuckled  and 
replied,  "That's  easy.  Because  I  go 
ahead."  That  is  what  he  has  always  done 
— gone  ahead. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Virginia,  Yowell 
early  learned  to  make  the  best  of  things 
and  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
his  courage  and  optimism  made  him  a 
favorite  in  the  practical  world  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  Shell  Company  has 
not  been  slow  to  make  use  of  a  man  with 
such  qualities  and  long  ago  he  was 
given  the  position  of  field  manager  at 
Signal  Hill.  Richard  Mann. 


2RADY  STUDIO 


Introducing  Betsy  Ann  Hen-old,  oyster  culturist. 
She  knows  her  oysters,  having  made  an  intensive 
study  oj  those  bivalves  for  reasons  scientific  and 
commercial.  At  the  University  oj  Washington 
last  year  she  was  the  only  student,  in  an  enroll- 
ment oj  more  than  jive  thousand,  interested  in  this 
branch  oj  the  fisheries  industry 

This  Girl  is  An  Oyster 
Specialist 

THE  only  girl  in  the  college  of 
fisheries  at  the  University  of 
Washington  last  year,  the  only  student, 
in  an  enrollment  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand, interested  in  the  oyster,  was  Betsy 
Ann  Herrold.  While  most  co-eds  went  in 
for  music,  literature  and  domestic  arts. 
Miss  Herrold  chose  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  career  of  an  oyster  farmer. 

Oyster  culture  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  thriving  industry  in  certain  sections 
of  the  coastline  of  Washington  state, 
mainly  on  the  shores  of  lower  Puget 
Sound  and  Willapa  Harbor.  Just  as  Cali- 
fornia nationally  exploits  its  golden  citrus 
crop  and  the  powerful  Alaska  packers 
herald  their  salmon  to  the  nation,  the 
oyster  producers  of  the  North  Pacific  are 
planning  similar  extensive  advertising 
campaigns,  which  have  already  been 
inaugurated  on  a  large  scale. 

It  was  this  vision  that  lured  Betsy  Ann 
Herrold  to  a  new  field  in  which  the  state 
government  of  Washington  is  developing 
marked  interest.  Through  its  depart- 
ment of  fisheries  the  state  is  assisting 
oyster  growers,  instructing  them  in 
bivalve  culture,  and  even  giving  them 
"seeds"  to  start  their  beds. 

"I  am  going  to  study  oyster  culture 
until  I  master  this  branch  of  science,  with 
the  particular  object  of  the  artificial 
propagation  of  oysters  for  commercial 
purposes,"  says  Miss  Herrold.  Her  home 
is  in  Ilwaco,  Washington,  where  her 
father  owns  an  oyster  farm.  She  intends 
to  join  her  father  in  the  business. 

Gilbert  Gordon. 


45 
The  Only  Woman  Collector 
of  Customs 

THE  port  of  Honolulu,  the  hub  from 
which  shipping  radiates  in  long 
wheel-like  lines  to  all  the  countries  washed 
by  the  Pacific,  has  a  special  claim  to  dis- 
tinction besides  being  the  farthest  west 
city  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  only 
port  of  entry  and  call  in  the  world  which 
has,  or  ever  has  had,  a  woman  in  charge' 
of  its  customs  service.  This  woman  is 
Mrs.  Jeannette  A.  Hyde.  For  two  years 
she  has  supervised  the  annual  payment 
into  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  of  duties 
amounting  to  nearly  two  million  dollars 
and  she  has  caught  smugglers  who 
would  have  evaded  these  duties  or 
brought  contraband  into  the  country. 
Her  spacious  private  office  is  in  the 
Federal  Building  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Hyde  is  a  native  of  Utah,  a  state 
where  higher  education  for  women  was 
encouraged  in  the  days  when  it  was  re- 
garded dubiously  elsewhere.  Utah  gave 
the  ballot  to  women  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  so  Mrs.  Hyde's  mother  had  already 
been  voting  some  ten  years  when  her 
daughter,  a  college  graduate  of  the  class 
of  '85,  came  of  age  and  cast  her  first  vote. 

"Nowadays,  a  woman  need  not  decide 
between  marriage  and  a  career,"  Mrs. 
Hyde  declares.  "She  can  have  both  if  she 
will  take  her  career  after  she  has  raised 
her  family.  About  the  time  a  woman 
becomes  a  grandmother  she  is  just 
reaching  her  prime." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  a  grand- 
mother may  be  prepared  to  step  from 
home  into  the  business  world. 

"The  problems  of  the  executive  are 
much  the  same,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  business,"  Mrs.  Hyde  explains.  "My 
work  here  is  to  see  that  the  organization 
functions  smoothly  and  the  regulations 
from  Washington  are  carried  out.  It 
would  be  much  the  same  if  I  were  the 
head  of  any  other  kind  of  business." 


Honolulu  is  the  only  port  oj  entry  and  call  in  the 
world  to  have  a  woman  in  charge  oj  its  customs 
service.  Since  Mrs.  Jeannette  A.  Hyde's  ap- 
pointment by  President  Coolidge  two  years  ago 
she  has  supervised  the  annual  payment  into 
Uncle  Sam's  treasury  oj  duties  amounting  to 
nearly  two  million  dollars 
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Although  this  was  her  first  direct  con- 
tact with  the  customs  service  and  her  first 
paid  position  of  public  trust,  Mrs.  Hyde 
was  no  novice  as  an  executive. 

She  was  married  soon  after  graduation 
to  a  young  mining  man,  Joseph  S.  Hyde. 
Naturally,  a  young  mother  of  the  earlier 
years  could  not  extend  her  activities  very 
far  beyond  home,  but  Mrs.  Hyde  found 
time  to  enlarge  her  work  as  her  children 
grew  older.  Their  careful  rearing  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  each  of  the  five  is 
now  successful. 

In  1908  Mrs.  Hyde  was  made  chairman 
of  the  women's  Republican  organization 
for  the  state  of  Utah,  a  position  filled  by 
her  for  twelve  years.  For  eleven  years 
she  was  manager  of  a  periodical,  handling 
its  finances.  In  1920  she  was  the  first 
woman  in  her  state  elected  a  delegate  at 
large  to  a  national  presidential  conven- 
tion; was  regional  director  for  four  years 
and  a  member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  of  her  party.  When  the  women 
of  Utah  asked  for  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  their  services  from  the  adminis- 
tration they  selected  Mrs.  Hyde  as  their 
representative.  President  Coolidge  off- 
ered her  the  position  of  collector  of  cus- 
toms in  Honolulu.  Her  husband  trans- 
ferred part  of  his  business  interests  to 
Hawaii  and  the  Hydes  now  make  their 
home  there  with  a  daughter. 

Loraine  E.  Kuck. 


Frederick  Raymond  Heward  has  won  Jour  annual  violin 

scholarships  in  preparation  for  a  career  as  concert 

violinist.     He  is  now  sixteen  years  old 


He  Wins  Scholarships 

ALTHOUGH  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  Frederick  Raymond  Heward 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  recently  won  his 
fourth  violin  scholarship,  in  competition 
with   more  than  thirty  older  musicians, 
entitling  him  to  a  year's  tuition  in  the 
Cornish    School    in    Seattle.      His    first 
scholarship  was  won  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old   and  he  has  repeated  the  feat 
annually,  each  time  being  the  youngest 
contestant.     His  ambition  is  to  be  a  con- 
cert violinist.     Besides  musical  talent  he 
has  skill  as  a  color  artist  and 
earns    money    by  designing 
and  selling  holiday  cards  to 
department  stores.   For  the 
past  three  summers  he  has 
spent  his  vacation  months  at 
the  prosaic  job  of  reading 
gas  meters  and  thereby  paid 
his  clothing  bills.    He  is  a 
strong  swimmer,  an  ardent 
fisherman,  and  likes  to  bend 
his  back  over  a  pair  of  oars 
in   a   salt   breeze.     His  an- 
cestry  is  traced  to  that  re- 
doubtable Viking,  Eric  the 
Red,    which     may     partly 
account  for  his  fondness  for 
fishline   and   for    thumping 
oarlocks. 

Heister  Dean  Guie. 


A  Famous  Broadcast  Announcer 


THIS  man 
brings  cheer 
to  the  shut-ins 


WERE  radio  fans  of  the  Pacific 
coast  asked  to  vote  for  the  voice 
most  popular  with  them  as  announcer, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  "Uncle  John" 
Daggett  of  station  K.  H.  J., 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  would 
be  well  up  in  the  running  when 
the  returns  were  all  in  and 
counted.  His  voice  has  been 
variously  [described  by  his 
hearers  as  magnetic  and  silver- 
tongued  and  possessing  a 
personality  of  irresisti- 
ble charm;  all  of  which 
praise  would  be  apt  to 


inflate  the  head  of  a  man  less  modest  and 
sensible  than  Daggett.  He  is  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work,  that  of  bringing  into 
the  lives  of  others  the  most  of  happiness 
possible  to  offset  the  sadness  that  sur- 
rounds so  much  of  humanity,  especially 
the  shut-ins  to  whom  the  radio  has  been 
an  inestimable  blessing. 

"Undoubtedly  I  derive  as  much  plea- 
sure from  broadcasting  cheer  as  those  who 
listen  to  my  announcements,"  said  Uncle 
John.  "I  make  it  a  point  to  keep  my 
programs  a  source  of  inspirational  enter- 
tainment, and  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the 
best    musical    talent    available    because 


Radio  fans  throughout  the  United  States 
know  these  voices.  Here  the  camera  intro- 
duces their  interesting  personalities.  "Uncle 
John"  Daggett  and  "Queen  Titania" — this 
charming  child  is  the  Queen  in  "The  Radio 
Fairies"  program — are  making  a  phonograph 
record  in  the  studio  at  station  K.  H.  J., 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 


harmony  has  so  soothing  an  effect." 
Through  Daggett's  efforts  the  nationally 
known  Queen  Titania  was  brought  into 
radio  prominence,  and  with  the  Sandman, 
Queen  Titania's  father,  this  trio  appear 
every  Tuesday  night  in  a  fantastic  pro- 
gram called  "The  Radio  Fairies." 

C.  Clyde  Cook. 
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\/Ae  West  /#/  Washington 


John  H.  Guill,  California 
member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  is  a  good 
man  to  know,  for  he  decides 
how  much  you  can  borrow 
from  a  Federal  Loan  Bank 


REMEMBER  those  old  nur- 
sery yarns  about  the  inex- 
haustible purses  and  the  de- 
canters that  refilled  them- 
selves with  good  wine  as  fast 
as  it  was  poured  off?  I  begin  to  believe 
they  are  credible  when  I  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 

Just  to  concrete  the  subject,  take  the 
Berkeley  land  bank.     It  is  owned  by  its 
borrowers,  and  if  there  were  no  borrowers 
there  would  be  no  bank.    The  more  the 
borrowers  lend  themselves  the  more  they 
have  to  lend.     And  remember  this  is  no 
bank  of  deposit.  Its 
assets   are   its  loans 
and  its  loans  are  its 
liabilities — all  of 
them.  Roughly  stat- 
ed,  a  Federal  Land 
Bank   is  started  by 
persuading   a   num- 
ber   of    groups     of 
prospective  borrow- 
ers   on    farm    lands 

to  get  together  and  call  themselves 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations.  They 
take  stock  in  the  proposed  bank  and  pay 
for  it  with  loans  from  a  bank  that  hasn't 
any  cash,  instead  of  putting  up  cash  for 
the  stock.  In  other  words,  the  Land 
Bank  Miracle  is  that  the  debtor  himself 
produces  the  money  for  his  loan.  He  just 
wishes  a  loan  and  he  gets  it  from  himself. 
If  any  get-rich-quick  person  should  out- 
line such  a  scheme  to  a  sober  citizen  in 
his  senses  the  chances  are  that  the  police 
would  get  a  telephone  call.  If  any 
Colonel  Sellers  were  to  outline  such  a 
method  of  getting  something  out  of 
nothing,  and  use  the  mails  to  distribute 
it,  he  would  be  the  subject  of  a  fraud 
order  and  perhaps  have  a  small  inside 
room  reserved  for  him  at  Atlanta  or 
Leavenworth.  Viewed  superficially,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  money  miracle  makes 
all  the  cheap  money  visionaries  from  the 
time  of  "continentals"  to  the  evaporated 
German  mark  look  like  dull,  plodding 
persons,  with  no  spark  of  imagination. 

When  you  attempt  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  solid,  respectable, 
dignified  and  utterly  conservative  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  and  quack  schemes  that 
resemble  it  as  much  as  two  peas  look 
alike  by  saying  that  the  Government  is 
behind  one  and  far  distant  fiom  the 
other,  your  listener  begins  to  wonder 
whether  Bryan  and  the  greenbackers 
were  not  right  after  all,  and  that  money 


and  wealth  consist  in  nothing  but  a  law 
that  they  shall  be. 

I  laid  the  substance  of  these  foolish 
remarks  on  land  banks  before  John  H. 
Gudl,  California  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  and  asked  him  to 
point  out  the  fallacy.  But  Mr.  Guill  saw 
me  coming  and  I  didn't  get  a  rise  out  of 
him.  He  admitted  that  I  was  right,  but 
didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
Intimated  that  the  world  was  full  of  per- 
sons that  it  was  impossible  to  explain 
anything  to  and  refused  to  show  me  how 


|  Art.H 

John  H.  Guill  holds  the  sack 

a  lot  of  farmers  whose  principal  liquid 
asset  was  a  desire  to  borrow  some  money 
because  they  didn't  have  any,  could  get 
the  same  in  large  volume  from  themselves. 

THIS  whole  Federal  Farm  Loan  sys- 
tem is  a  mysterious  wonder  worker 
to  the  layman.  Its  latest  edition  of 
monetary  miracles  is  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks.  The  purpose  of  these 
banks  is  to  get  some  more  money  for  the 
farmers  when  they  have  used  up  the 
seemingly  infinite  possibilities  of  the  per- 
petual money  motion  and  expansion  of 
the  land  banks. 

Mr.  Guill  showed  me  how  this  new 
legislated  gold  mine  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  south  through  having  too 
much  wealth  of  cotton — which  seems  like 


Sy  Theodore   M.  Knappen 

Sunset's  Staff  Correspondent 

at  the  National  Capital 

another  fairy  tale  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it.  Broke  because  it  has  so 
much!  By  virtue  of  a  legerdemain  ar- 
rangement with  Uncle  Sam,  the  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks  reach  into  the 
Federal  treasury,  Uncle  Andy  Mellon 
consenting,  and  take  out  #60,000,000. 
Then  they  lend  $660,000,000,  and  get  it 
to  lend  because  they  have  lent  it.  Can 
you  beat  it?  Why  does  anybody  work? 
Not  that  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
have  so  extended  themselves  as  yet — but 
they  can;  and  the  chances  are  that  about 
$1 50,000,000  will  be  conjured  up  to  carry 
the  South's  surplus  1926  cotton  crop  until 
the  boll  weevil  can  get  his  second  wind 
and  regulate  production  more  closely  in 
accord  with  demand. 

Turning  from  the  inscrutable  wonders 
of  the  Land  Banks,  which  are  Land  Banks 
at  one  teller's  window  and  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  at  another,  not  to 
mention  the  auxiliary  Joint  Stock 
Land    banks    (the    latter   being 
created  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
friends  of  the  farmers  into  the 
fruits  of  financial  necromancy), 
rii/7        let  us  wonder  at  John  H.  Guill. 
And  well  may  we  wonder! 
For  Guill   is  a    rara    avis    in 
Washington  in  these  days  of  rule 
by  the  modern  Tories.     He  is  a 
Democratic  Democrat  and  a  dirt 
farmer.      Moreover,     Guill     is     a     good 
man  to  know  for  he  has  charge  of  the 
United  States  Farm  Loan  Board's  appraisal 
department;  that  is,  he  decides  how  much 
you  can  borrow  from  yourself  if  you  apply 
to  a  Federal  Land  Bank  for  a  loan.    He  is 
an  especially  valuable  acquaintance  for 
persons   residing   in   the   districts   of  the 
Berkeley  and  Spokane  banks,  for  he  has 
been  put  in  particular  charge  of  the  rela- 
tions of  those  two  banks  with  the  Farm 
Loan  Board. 

The  hero  of  this  libel  was  born  of 
parents  wise  enough  to  take  up  a  ranch 
near  Chico  in  1849.  Thirty  years  later 
John  arrived.  Twenty  years  he  abode  on 
the  ranch — and  worked  on  it.  Then  he 
spent  a  time  at  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  University  of  California  and  got  a 
diploma.  Afterward  he  took  over  the 
old  place;  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  historic 
one  in  the  annals  of  California  agriculture. 
Father  brought  in  the  first  pure-breds  but 
John  developed  a  Holstein  herd  that 
averaged  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  350 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow  in  191 7. 
He  got  another  record  when  he  showed 
up  in  the  legislature  in  191 1  as  the  first 
Democrat  from  his  county  in  18  years — 
and  he  repeated  in  1913.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Berkeley,  succeeding  Elwood 
Mead.  There  he  served  until  President 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Midwinter 

<^6odes 


Upper  circle:  Chic 
zvinter  hat  showing  the 
new  development  of 
squares  in  various 
tones  of  beige  and 
brown  velvet  piped 
in  gold 

Left  panel:  This  mid-season 
dress  comes  to  us  from  Paris.  It 
is  a  smart,  informal  afternoon 
dress  of  navy  georgette  with  large 
velvet  dots  appliqued  both  on  the 
georgette  and  on  the  white  crepe 
tie,  collar  and  cuffs 

Middle  upper  panel:  A  delight- 
ful dinner  dress  of  geranium 
pink  crepe  romane,  with  drap- 
ing and  a  flattering  back  panel. 
rimming  is  more  appro- 
priate than  rhinestones,  and 
they  form  the  buckles  and  odd 
sleeve  design  of  this  di 


Above:  An  exotic  blouse 
made  of  a  Rodier  scarf. 
woven,  hand  black- 
ed and  hand  embroidered, 
as  everyone  knows  are  all 
of  Rodier  s  original  pieces 


Right:  A  black  velve- 
teen suit  with  its  pip- 
ing of  gold,  matched 
with  a  gold  blouse  un- 
derneath, delights  any 
feminine  heart  and  any 
masculint 


— ^LJ 
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Right:  A  Princess  se- 
lected this  gown  for  her 
wardrobe,  so  we  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  it! 
Simplicity  is  the  word, 
for  its  chaste  white  V 
bodice  and  pearl  em- 
broidered bows  are  sim- 
plicity itself 


Right:  An  afternoon  gown  showing 
Vionnet's  sleeve.  This  type  of  sleeve 
practically  demands  a  bateau  neck 
and  a  very  tight  skirt,  to  secure  the 
wrap-around  effect  that  ends  in  a 
pleat  beneath 

the  silver 
girdle.    The 

sleeves  are 
finished  with 

cuffs  of  the 

silver,  and 
grey  chiffon 

velvet  com- 
poses the 
dress 


Above:  Another 
smart  street  outfit 
that  went  a-stroll- 
ing  on  the  Bois,  is 
this  two-piece  out- 
fit with  its  smart 
checkered  skirt  and 
do uble-bre asted 
suede  jacket 


Left:  Exemplifying  the  importance 
of  fabric  and  the  unimportance  of 
silhouette,  is  this  sports  coat  suitable 
for  beach  wear  with  its  design  of 
applique  in  contrasting  color 
onto  the  fabric 
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Western  Homes  ^Gardens 


'J>,%3S» 


v 


'      Conducted     by       ' 

/jllian  .Ferguson 


PHOTO  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  CALIFOA 


Rhnuooj  as*o:iatio\ 


^A  Cottage 

of  the 

JTodified 

7"y  rolean 

Type 


rHE  charm  of  this  studio  home  in  St.  J>.  '  d,  San 

Francisco,  designed  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Stebinger,  is 

its  adaptation  of  the  picturesqueness  seen  in  the  Tyro!. 
The  exterior  is  California  redwood,  darkened  by  stain, 
and  stucco  in  a  warm  buff  tone.  A  music  room  is  the  cen- 
tral  interior  motif,  acoustically  planned,  with  vaulted  ceil- 
ing above  a  high  wainscoting  of  redwood.  The  dining-room 
adjoining  has  a  wide  dooi  arranged  that  /•  , 

■  >  give  the  effect  of  a  lay.  om.     Both  open 

upon  a  terrace.     The  placing  of  many  growing  plants  in 

the  dining-room  brings  a  garden  atmosphere  within  doors 

throughout  the  year,  and  a  buffet  of  easy  access  provides  the 

necessary  culinary  conveniences 


Henry  II. 
Gutterson, 
Architect, 
San  Francisco, 
Calif orn  ia 
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Western    Homes   and    Gardens 


rHE  ornamental  possibilities  of  brick  air 
effectively  demonstrated  in  the  beautiful  and 
substantial  residence  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
of  Max  Hirsch,  the  first  story  being  rough- 
textured  brick  in  variegated  reds  and  browns, 
the  relieving  woodwork  stained  a  soft  grayish 
brown,  with  warm  gray  stucco  in  the  panels. 
Roof  is  gray  slate.  The  site  was  selected  for 
its  fine  view 


sf  BRICK  at  a  glance  may  seem  any- 
■^  /-i  thing  but  a  unit  of  decorative  possi- 
V-/-A  bilities,  yet  it  lends  itself  to  ornament 
in  patterns  that  make  for  actual  structural 
beauty  as  well  as  durability.  Primarily  laid  to 
distribute  the  load  of  a  wall  and  tie  together 
its  different  portions,  bricks  may  also  serve  in 
a  combination  of  designs,  although  they  pre- 
sent only  two  surfaces,  known  as  stretchers 
and  headers — the  (Continued  on  page  76) 


Lawrence  £3* 

Ilolford, 

Architects, 

Portland, 

Oregon 


®rick  as  a  "Decorative  Exterior 
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Western    Homes    and    Gardens 


PHOTO  DV  FREDERIC 


HE  imperishable  beauty 
wrought  in  stone  and  marble 
by  the  sculptors  of  Rome  and 
Greece  finds  expression  in 
the  New  World  when  wealth 
and  culture  are  happily  com- 
bined. Fireplaces  of  con- 
trasting distinction,  here 
illustrated,  give  but  a  hint  of 
their  exquisite  detail  in  de- 
sign. Above  is  one  of  Italian 
type  in  the  residence  of  Satn- 
uel  Beekman,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Henry  F. 
Withey,  architect. 

N  the  home  of  Archie  M. 
Andrews,  Altadena,  Califor- 
nia, is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  delicacy  of 
architectural  treatment  in 
fireplace  adornment  and 
walls  may  be  supplemented, 
not  overshadowed,  by  an 
impressive  elegance  of  pat- 
tern in  a  richly  lined  rug 
and  screens.  Myron 
Hunt   architect 


fireplaces  of  Classic  i^orm 
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Western    Homes   and    Gardens 


zA  Fine  Example  of  the  Sunken  garden 


rHE  pool  in  this  lovely  garden  is  more  than  a  pool. 
Its  clear,  quiet  waters  are  a  mirror  reflecting  na- 
ture's framework  of  surrounding  foliage  in  tree 
and  shrub  so  skillfully  planted  that  they  seem  to 
have  taken  root  spontaneously.  This  is  true  art 
in  landscape  gardening  where  an  effect  of  infor- 
mality is  desired.  An  atmosphere  of  peace  per- 
vades this  mirror  garden.  The  owner  is  Mrs. 
Charles  Andrews,  and  her  residence  is  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


<lA 


T  the  farther  end  of  the  pool  is  a  bird-bath  and 
beyond  it  a  tea  pavilion,  so  shaded  that  it  can  be 
a  comfortable  retreat  on  the  warmest  days.  The 
pool  has  a  concrete  basin  and  the  sunken  area  is 
enclosed  by  a  low  brick  wall  coped  with  cement. 
Circular  cement  steps  lead  to  it  in  a  graceful  curve 
fronting  the  pavilion.  The  wall  is  banked  with 
sea  lavender  (Statice  Limonium)  and  at  the 
foreground  corners  of  the  pool  are  bushes 
of  Cotoneaster  horizonlalis. 
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The  School,  the  Boy  and  the  Job 


{Continued  from  page  31) 
"It  means  education,"   ht 


failures  in  life  due  to  poor  character  than 


"that 


to  poor  training. 

"Before  we  can  proceed  to  give  voca- 


idle  hands. 

Idle  hands  to  him  meant  untrained 
hands.  He  resolved,  then  and  there,  to 
devote  his  life  to  harnessing  the  buoyant 
energies  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  state; 


in  the  last  25  years  throughout  the  nation. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ten  per  cent 
of  the  young  people  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age  went  to  high  school  and  practically 
all  of  them  went  from  high  school  to  the 
university.      In    other    words,    the    high 


citizens    of    tomorrow — leaving    schools 
throughout  the  United  States  every  school 

day   unprepared    for   any    vocation,    aim-  "It  means  education,      he  says, 

lesslv   joining  the  ranks  of  the  nation's  develops  the  five  fundamental  capac.ties     tiona   education  we  must  offer  first  voca 

untrained  workers  determining   success    in    any   vocation—     tional    counseling    and    that    means    the 

He  saw  2,000,000  bovs  and  girls  per-  mental      capacity,      physical      capacity,     scientific    process    of    planning    with    a 

mitted  each  year  to  drift,  untrained  and  moral    capacity,    cooperation    and    craft     student      And  planning  with  a  student  is 

unprepared,   into  employment.     And  of  capacity.                                                               decidedly  different  from   planning Jo, -a 

this  great  multitude  he  saw  but  10  per  "It  means  not  only  giving  the  young     student.     When  we  plan  with  a  student 

cent  ever  developing  into  skilled  workers,  folks  the  technical  training  required  for     we  must  first  learn  all  the  facts  concerning 

Then  he  gave  his  attention  to  a  study  success    in    their    chosen    vocations    but     his    capabilities    and    leanings;    then    we 

of  the  menacing  increase  of  juvenile  crime  giving  them,  as  well,  the  proper  attitude     must   interpret   those   facts    in   terms   ot 

and  delinquency  in  America.    He  recalled  toward    their    work    and    a    wholesome     education 

the  old  adage  that  the  devil  finds  work  for  spirit  of   cooperation   in    civic  responsi-         Ricciardi  s   general    program   ot   voca- 

bilities — teaching  them  to  play  their  part     tional    education    and    his    more    recent 
as  American  citizens.  scheme    for    individual    counseling    with 

"In  other  words,  vocational  education  every  student  in  the  schools  of  California 
is  nothing  more  than  the  most  modern  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  change  that  has 
means  of  conserving  the  boy  power  and     come  in  the  plans  of  high  school  students 

to  molding  the  hands  of  California  youth  girl  power  of  the  nation, 

for  useful  occupations.  "How  often  do  we  say  that  |boys  will  be 

Ricciardi  had  the  advantage  of  oppor-  boys  and  girls  will  be  girls.'     But  how 

tunities    in    the    service    of   the    Federal  many  of  us  remember  to  add  that  boys 

Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  study  will  be  men  and  girls  will  be  women.  And 

industrial   conditions   and   to  learn   that  we  must  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  mak- 

there    was    great    need    for    coordinating  ing  our  young  people  the  best  possible     school    was    a    preparatory    school    with 

school    and    community    interests.      He  men  and  women.    The  way  to  do  that  is     college  as  its  goal. 

realized  clearly  that  industry  should  know  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  find  them-  But  these  conditions  have  changed  rad- 
more  about  the  schools  and  that  the  selves— that  is  fundamental  in  vocational  ically,  not  only  in  California  but  through- 
schools  should  know  more  about  industry  education.  out  the  country.  For  the  majority,  the 
—that  the  concrete  means  of  bringing  "We  consider  it  good  business  now  to  high  school  no  longer  is  a  stepping  stone 
that  about  was  through  vocational  edu-  insure  our  homes,  our  lives,  our  automo-  to  college.  While  75  per  cent  of  the  young 
cation  in  the  public  schools.  After  three  biles.  Then  why  do  we  not  show  the  same  folks  go  from  the  grammar  grades  to  high 
years  in  the  federal  service  as  District  good  business  sense  by  insuring  the  future  school,  only  four  out  of  every  ten  complete 
Vocational  Officer  of  California,  Aiizona  of  our  young  people?  Every  boy  is  the  course, 
and  Nevada,  and  on  a  special  assignment  thinking  of  a  job.    A  job,  to  most  young 

in  the  East,  he  became  principal  of  Cali-  boys,  is  a  means  of  getting  money  to  buy         T/'ET,    until   a  lew  years   ago,  high 

fornia's  largest  vocational  school.     Not  good  clothes  and  have  a  good  time.     As            1    schools  complacently  continued  to 

long  afterwards  he  was  placed  in  charge  he  grows  older  his  job  begins  to  mean  a     give  their  students  university  preparatory 

of  the   State  Department  of  Vocational  home  and  a  future.    That  is  why  we  are     work,  oblivious  of  the  change  in  condi- 

Education  in  California,  a  field  in  which  trying  to  train  our  young  people  for  the     tions;  unconcerned  with  the  necessit 

the  state  is  spending  #1,150,000  a  year,  right  jobs,   since  training   them   for  the 

right  jobs  is  the  most  effective  way  of 

UNDER  his  direction  there  are  today  insuring  their  future, 

in  California  153  high  schools  teach-  "But  craft  knowledge  will  not  do  it  alone, 

ing  agriculture,  the  various  trades  and  in-  Of  course  it    is    fundamental    but    alone 

dustries,  home  making  and  civilian  voca-  craft  knowledge  and  craft  skill  will  not 

tional     rehabilitation.       Advisory     com-  make  a  good  worker  and  a  good  citizen, 

mittees  of  men  leading  in  their  respective  A     wholesome     attitude     toward     work, 

crafts  are  working  hand-in-hand  with  the  ability  to  cooperate,  and  good  habits  are     their  high  school  diplomas  40  per  cent  ot 

school  authorities  and  the  pupils  them-  indispensable,   for    there    are    more    flat     them  dropped  out  after  the  f 


changing  their  programs  to  meet  the 
new  conditions. 

Ricciardi  found  that  of  the  300,000 
students  in  California  high  schools,  only 
120,000 — 40  per  cent — would  be  gradu- 
ated. And  of  these  120,000,  only  half  of 
them  would  probably  go  to  college. 

Of  the  60  per  cent  who  would  not  get 


selves  in  many  cities. 

And  beyond  all  this  has 
come  California's  latest  move, 
conceived  and  directed  by 
Ricciardi,  to  ferret  out  the 
inclinations  and  capabilities 
and  personal  leanings  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  every 
school  of  the  state,  with  the 
state  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  each  one — 
individually  —  according  to 
his  own  personal  qualifications 
and  choosing. 

When  you  ask  him  to 
explain  the  still  misunder- 
stood principles  of  vocational 
education,  now  carried  on  in 
some  degree  In  every  st.ite 
in  the  I  num.  he  hastens  t" 
point  out  that  it  does  nol 
mean  merely  training  intend- 
ed to  de\ elop  onlj  ei  .ill  skill 
and  craft  knowledge,  ;is  111. m\ 

still  suppose  that  11  does. 


0V 


fisherman  in  the  turquoise  waters  off  Diamond  Head,  Honolulu 
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11  per  cent  after  the  second. 

"Since  this  is  so,"  Ricciardi 
asked,  "and  it  is  so  all  over 
the  United  States,  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense 
should  the  high  schools  con- 
tinue to  put  boys  and  girls 
through  a  mill  that  is  intended 
primarily  to  carry  them 
through  college  when  only 
60,000  out  of  every  300,000 
will  go  to  the  university' 
How  about  the  240,000 — 
what  consideration  are  they 
entitled  to?" 

That  explains  the  expansion 
in  California  of  the  vocational 
<  ducation  program  to  its 
pit  sent  stage  an  expansion 
for  which  the  foundation  laid 
In  Ricciardi's  predecessor, 
the  Lite  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder, 
the  state's  first  vocational 
education  commissioner,  is 
generally  credited. 
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A    SHADE    FOR   EVERY    LOVELY    FACE 


'wo  tmrids — for'tnedreatest 
oeautu  of  tne  complexion  —  a 
facepowaer  mustdiiJe.  rfrotection 
from  sun  anawina.Csaeaiizatwn 
of  coiourina and  texture.  CO  1  Y 
Face  Powders  —  infinitely  soft 
anasmootA  ana  pure  —  correctly 
shaded  for  eDery flesh  tone 
—  are  tne perfect  aid  to 
constant  loveliness 
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T he    School,    the    Boy    and    the    Job:     hugene    B .   Block 


While  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  California  gives  training  for  the 
various  industrial,  agricultural  and  home- 
making  occupations,  it  provides  at  the 
same  time  enough  schooling  in  academic 
studies  to  enable  students  to  go  into  the 
university  should  they  decide  on  a  college 
course  when  graduation  approaches. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  advisory 
committees  of  industrial  leaders,  owners 
of  big  plants  in  the  various  trades,  to 
counsel  with  the  students  in  the  schools. 
These  committees  have  created  a  link 
between  the  embryo-worker  and  the  man 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder;  they  are  the 
means  of  giving  part-time  employment  to 
vocational  students  so  that  they  may  get 
the  full  benefit  of  practical  experience  in 
the  shops  while  learning  the  theoretical  in 
the  school  workrooms.  And  they  are  a  big 
factor,  too,  in  finding  employment  for  the 
student  aft  r  graduation. 

Still  there  was  felt  the  need  for  some- 
thing bigger,  something  more  far-reach- 
ing, in  the  way  of  counseling  with  the 
great  bulk  of  boys  and  girls  who  were 
drifting  along  with  the  tide,  taking  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  set  down  for 
all  of  them;  undecided  as  to  their  futures 
and  the  particular  line  of  study  they 
wished  to  follow. 

"The  vocational  schools  are  doing  a 
splendid  work,"  Ricciardi  reasoned.  "But 
the  student  who  goes  into  a  vocational 
school  already  has  selected  the  vocation 
he  wants  to  follow.  We're  not  doing 
enough  for  the  fellow  who  hasn't  made  up 
his  mind.  We're  not  helping  him  to  fit 
into  his  niche. 

"He's  the  fellow  who  may  leave  school 
and  go  wrong  when  he  finds  out  he  isn't 
prepared  and  that  there's  no  place  for 
untrained  hands.     All  over  the  country 


our  prisons  are  filling  up  with  boys  and 
about  90  per  cent  of  them,  we  find,  went 
into  the  world  untrained  to  earn  their 
own  livings. 

"The  social  workers  talk  about  increas- 
ing numbers  of  girls  getting  into  trouble 
of  one  sort  or  another.  And  when  we  look 
over  their  records  we  find  that  the  great 
bulk  of  them  were  fighting  their  way  in 
the  world  without  special  training  in  any 
field  of  work. 

"We  are  living  in  an  age  of  specialized 
training.  The  young  folks  who  are  left 
to  drift  unprepared  usually  drift  into 
trouble.  They  must  be  trained  for  gainful 
employment." 

So  Ricciardi  evolved  California's  new 
state-wide  vocational  counseling  program 
through  which  the  state  intends  to  liter- 
ally sit  down  with  every  boy  and  girl  and 
map  out  the  future  just  as  a  father  would 
take  his  boy  on  his  knee  and  talk  over  a 
career. 

The  program  was  launched  but  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  working  successfully 
already  in  selected  schools  from  one 
boundary  of  the  state  to  the  other  with 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  reaping  the 
benefits. 

Week  by  week  and  month  after  month, 
the  number  of  schools  embraced  by  the 
scheme  will  be  broadened  until  it  will 
operate  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  of 
California. 

Each  school  is  to  have  its  own  voca- 
tional counselor.  These  are  being  specially 
trained  for  that  work. 

Counseling  begins  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  grammar  school  when  the  young  mind  is 
most  pliable  and  susceptible  to  molding. 
Individually  every  boy  and  girl  sits  down 
with  the  counselor.  They  talk  for  hours 
together — not  once  but  many  times. 


John  Jones  makes  known  his  ambitions 
— if  he  has  any.  His  health,  traits,  cap- 
abilities, handicaps,  inclinations,  finances 
■ — all  of  them  are  discussed.  If  he  is 
obviously  not  suited  for  the  career  he  has 
picked  he  is  made  to  see  his  error  and  the 
two  agree  on  some  other  plan  that  will 
offer  better  and  more  certain  results.  If 
he  is  groping  aimlessly,  the  counselor 
helps  him  to  find  his  objective  so  that  he 
can  cut  his  own  road  and  not  be  lost  on 
endless  detours. 

Then  the  proper  high  school  is  selected 
for  him — vocational  or  academic  as  the 
case  may  be — and  his  course  of  study  is 
carefully  advised. 

All  this  is  recorded  in  elaborate  detail 
on  John  Jones'  personal  "vocational 
counseling  card"  that  follows  him  into  the 
high  school.  There  he  meets  another 
vocational  counselor  at  frequent  intervals. 
His  progress  in  following  the  work  he  has 
chosen  is  watched  closely  and  recorded  on 
his  card. 

If  he  becomes  dissatisfied,  thinks  he  has 
chosen  unwisely,  there  is  the  counselor 
always  available  to  talk  it  over,  to  work 
out  an  entire  change  of  plans  and  course 
if  that  is  necessary — to  think  with  John; 
not  for  him;  to  make  him  fit  in. 

And  when  the  high  school  work  is 
finished,  if  he  has  not  prepared  himself 
for  college  and  has  studied  the  trade  of  his 
choice  instead,  there  is  a  placement 
bureau  in  the  school  or  a  craft  committee 
of  industrial  leaders  of  the  town  to  help 
him  walk  into  his  first  money-making  job, 
a  trained  hand. 

That's  what  Big  Brother  California 
offers  to  Master  John  Jones  under  the 
new  plan  of  vocational  counseling — and 
Master  John  may  be  your  boy  or  your 
neighbors'! 


7"he  ^word  of  2)on  Julian 


which  was  to  follow  here  with  supplies 
and  men;  and  the  San  Jose  never  reached 
port.  What  fate  was  hers  they  were  not 
to  know.  Nor  did  a  day  pass  without 
all  eyes  turning  southward  along  the  gen- 
tle slopes,  as  all  hearts  hoped  anew  to 
see  the  first  waving  lances  of  the  land 
expedition  which  Galvez  had  despatched 
from  the  Peninsula;  for  with  so  many  sick 
and  dying,  with  medicines  gone  and  pro- 
visions all  but  gone,  succor  must  come 
soon  if  it  were  to  avail.  Even  the  sun 
ceased  shining  for  days  at  a  time,  and 
paradise  seemed  to  belie  its  name. 

NEVER  had  strong  spirits  been  at 
lower  ebb.     Even  Don  Julian  felt 

las  though  yesterday  were  years  past;  as 
though  Maytime  were  now  but  a  dull 
dreary  December.  La  Mariposa  came 
to  him,  put  her  two  hands  in  his  and  they 
smiled  into  each  other's  eyes.  Those  were 
brave,  brave  smiles!    But  her  heart  was 

•troubled;  the  sick  called  for  her;  she  had 
come  to  recognize  the  glassy  stare  of  death 
ami  it  rested  heavy  upon  her  heart  that 
yonder  lav  a  young  fellow  who  had  been 
bold  and  cheer}  but  who  now  awaited  her 

'coming  that  In    might  have  companj   .is 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

far  as  the  living  could  journey  with  the 
departing,  into  the  very  shadow. 

Today  again  had  Salazar  gone  with 
the  Indian,  White  Hawk,  into  the  wooded 
hills;  yesterday  they  had  brought  back 
a  deer.  Don  Julian,  grown  restive,  called 
Picton  to  him  and  the  two,  armed  with 
a  couple  of  the  Catalonians'  muskets, 
went  hunting.  Surgeon  Prat  had  asked 
for  quail  and  young  conies  that  his  sick 
might  have  sustaining  broth  and  tender 
meat  and  had  pointed  out  the  herbs  and 
roots  which  he  believed  to  have  a  cura- 
tive value.  For  such  today  did  Don 
Julian  and  Picton  go  questing. 

"Come!"  commanded  Don  Julian. 
"Each  day  Salazar  hunts  toward  the 
south,  so  we  go  north." 

"You  grow  strong  again,"  grumbled 
Picton.  "What  if  the  two  of  us  met 
him  and  that  White  Hawk  of  his  far  out 
in  the  woods'  A  tiling  like  that  is  never 
ended  until  it  is  done!" 

[hough  there  was  no  gainsaying  the 
truth  <>f  Picton's  dictum,  northward  they 
tramped  and  with  no  thought  of  turning 
back  until  they  had  gone  many  a  mile. 


Noon  found  them  resting  in  a  pleasant 
glade  among  wild  roses  and  flowering 
shrubs  fairly  alive  with  little  yellow- 
splotched  warblers,  and  with  a  gushing 
spring  of  clear  water  at  hand.  It  was 
three  hours  later  wThen  they  came  to  a 
rocky  cove  curtained  by  ocean  spray. 
Here  they  found  a  queer  sort  of  shell- 
fish clinging  so  tight  to  the  rocks  that 
Picton  and  his  heavy-bladed  dagger  were 
hard  beset  to  pry  them  loose  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  their  basket.  And  now, 
as  is  usual  when  one  travels  through  a 
new  country  w^ith  marvels  at  every  hand, 
they  found  that  the  way  back  to  camp 
was  far  longer  than  they  had  thought. 
Darkness  came  early,  with  the  lowering 
sun  blotted  out  in  a  grey  mist.  From 
each  knoll  they  looked  for  the  camp  fires. 
Despite  his  returning  strength  Don  Julian 
grew  tired  and  Picton's  heavy  feet  rose 
and    fell   wearily. 

"What  a  chance  our  tine  Salazar  is 
missing,"  muttered  Picton,  stumbling  and 
cursing  at  every  step.  "If  lit-  but  knew 
of  our  plight  he  would  In-  just  the  man 
to  lav  in  ambush  for  us.  Or  to  have  his 
new  playmate  pop  a  dozen  of  his  dirty 
arrows  in  our  hides." 
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MEETING  THE  TRIALS 

OF  MONTHS  AN  D  M I LES 


THE     STAN  D  A  K  D 

SEDAN 

BODY    BY    FISHER 

1025 

F.  O.  B.     LAN  S  I  N  G 


The  car  illustrated  u 
the  DcLuxe  Sedan 


Day  and  night,  week-in  and  week-out  .  .  month 
after  month,  year  after  year  .  .  not  only  when 
weather  favors,  but  through  sleet  and  slush  and 
muck  and  mire  .  .  through  blinding  snow  and 
bitter  cold  .  .  now  across  icy  stretches;  now  over 
jagged  ruts;  now  buffeting  deep  drifts  .  . 

.  .  Oldsmobile  speeds  on  and  on  over  the  winding 
roads  of  the  General  Motors  Proving  Ground. 

Pioneering  .  .  tirelessly  .  .  true  to  a  policy  pledged 
to  progress. 

Proving  the  true  value  and  full  worth  of  each  new 
feature  and  improvement. 

Meeting  .  .  surmounting  .  .  in  advance  .  .  the  trials 
of  months  and  miles  .  .  "that  the  American  family 
may  have,  at  a  moderate  investment,  a  car  that 
gratifies  their  finer  tastes,  as  well  as  satisfies  their 
every  need  " 


O  LD  S.M.OB  I LE 
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The    ^word   of  Don    Julian:     Jackson    Gregory 


Hut  White  Hawk,  as  swift  as  she,  sprang 
forward  and  his  hand  shut  down,  hard 
and  cold,  about  her  wrist.  She  snatched 
Claudio's  little  sword  out  of  its  scabbard 
but  White  Hawk's  other  hand  closed 
upon  her  other  wrist;  a  sudden  jerk  and 
wrench,  shooting  pain  along  her  arm,  and 
the  sword  was  his  and  his  eyes  glittered 
as  they  ran  along  the  thin  bright  blade  of 
the  pretty  bauble. 

Now  she  screamed,  calling  for  help,  yet 
at  this  distance  and  with  all  the  turmoil  of 
fresh  excitement  in  camp,  who  was  to 
hear  her  unless  Salazar  was  of  a  mind  to 
follow  or  to  send  others  to  follow? 


WJl!? 


HAWK  in  one  sinewy 
held  both  her  wrists  and 
began  dragging  her  deeper  into  the  wood- 
land. She  struggled  and  screamed  again, 
but  he,  in  utter  indifference,  was  still 
examining  his  newly  acquired  weapon 
with  avaricious  eyes.  She  even  cried  out 
to  Don  Julian  to  help  her. 

Don  Julian!  Her  voice  broke  into  a 
sob.  Perhaps  he  lay  dying — dead — not 
ten  steps  away.  Must  they  then  perish 
in  this  lonely  wilderness  without  even  the 
dear  privilege  of  dying  with  hand  locked 
in  hand? 

She  heard  the  sound  of  other 
hasty  steps  and  called  again.  Here 
surely  came  the  soldiers. 

Not  soldiers  but  other  Indians. 
A  dozen  of  them,  a  score,  all  young 
warriors  running  forward,  stooping 
as  they  ran,  gleaming  brown  bodies 
speeding,  painted  faces  staring,  a 
horde  of  leaping  savages  bristling 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  White 
Hawk  called  to  them  and  they 
closed  about  her,  caught  her  rudely 
by  the  arms  and,  running,  whipped 
her  away,  White  Hawk  relin- 
quishing his  own  "hold  and  falling 
back  a  few  steps,  following,  with 
his  eyes  bent  brightly  upon  the 
sword.  La  Mariposa  was  half 
fainting  when  this  flight  came  to 
an  abrupt  end.  Flung  down  upon 
the  ground,  she  stared  wildly  about 
ht-r.  Yonder  blazed  a  little  fire 
over  which  stooped  the  squat  forms  of 
several  Indian  women.  Here  and  there 
were  small  ugly  huts. 

Now  White  Hawk,  wearing  Claudio's 
sword  proudly  thrust  through  the  thong 
about  his  middle,  came  and  stooped  over 
her  and  snatched  her  to  her  feet.  As  he 
swaggered  forward,  dragging  her  after 
him,  he  was  surrounded  by  both  men  and 
women  of  the  rancheria;  they,  with  dirty 
fingers  poking  and  pulling  at  her  cloak, 
set  her  spirit  wilting  and  her  flesh  acreep. 
I  luis  escorted  she  was  borne  along  to  a 
wickiup  in  the  midst  of  the  straggling 
clutter  of  rude  shelters  and  flung  into  its 
evil-smelling  interior.  She  fell  into  the 
shallow  hole  over  which  the  low  roof  was 
made  and  whether  from  the  shock  of  the 
fall  or  the  sensation  of  falling  or  from  a 
final  access  of  terror,  her  senses  failed  her 
utterly. 

When  she  stirred  again  it  was  under 
hands  plucking  at  her.  She  sprang  up, 
only  to  be  jerked  to  the  ground  again.  In 
what  little  light  filtered  m  she  saw  that 
two  hags  guarded  her.  When  she  opened 
her  lips  to  scream,  both  sprang  upon  her 
and  clapped  theii  hands  over  her  mouth. 
Now  sin  could  onlj  praj  within  her  soul 


that  Don  Julian  might  still  be  alive,  that 
the  Good  God  would  send  him  to  her. 

Slowly  all  light  failed  saving  that  which 
glinted  through  the  walls  of  sticks  and 
grass  and  skins  from  the  camp  fires.  No 
sound  reached  her  beyond  the  guttural 
talk  of  the  Indians,  a  shuddersome  thing 
in  itself,  less  like  the  speech  of  human 
beings  than  the  jibber  of  wild  beasts. 
Presently  all  sounds  ceased;  the  fires 
died.  In  the  dark  others  came  into  the 
hut.  She  saw  the  blur  of  their  forms; 
heard  their  animal  grunts  as  they  threw 
themselves  down  all  about  her  upon 
heaps  of  dry  leaves  and  deer  skins.  Almost 
immediately  each  one  fell  asleep  but  their 
grunts  and  snoring  made  the  night  hid- 
eous. She  began  to  hope  that  soon  all 
would  be  plunged  into  a  narcotic  insensi- 
bility, allowing  her  to  escape,  but  on 
either  side  of  her  squatted  the  two  hags 
and  at  her  slightest  stir  they  jerked  her 
down.  She  choked  in  the  nauseating 
atmosphere. 

Now,  when  surely  this  torturous  night 
was  more  than  half  gone,  she  heard  the 
unmistakable,  curt  voice  of  Salazar  at 
the  narrow  doorway;  he  had  pulled  the 
deerskin  flap  aside  and  was  calling: 


Moonless   Night 

By  Marion  Steward 

Sky  was  smothered  with  stars — ah,  the 

moon  was  wise 

Not  to  attempt  to  rise! 
She  could  never  have  passed  where  such 

bright  crowds  were; 
There  was  no  room  for  her. 
But — who  wanted  the  moon  on  a  night 

star-filled, 

Reverent,  stilled? 


to  make  him  so.     Come;  he  will  even  es- 
cort us  in  safety." 

He  turned,  leading  the  way,  and  at  his 
heels,  lifting  no  hand  to  stay  him,  came 
White  Hawk  and  his  followers. 

"Tell  me,"  said  La  Mariposa  quickly, 
"about  Don  Julian?  I  could  not  find  him. 
They  brought  me  here." 

"To  begin  with,"  and  there  was  a  queer 
note  in  Salazar's  voice  which  she  could 
make  nothing  of,  "he  is  well.    As  wTell  as 
he  ever  was  in  his  life." 
'Then—." 

"It  was  a  mistake  about  him  being 
shot." 

"Oh,  God  be  thanked!"  she  cried. 
Slowly  it  dawned  upon  her  that,  though 
they  hurried,  they  were  a  long  time  com- 
ing out  into  the  open  spaces  before  the 
camp.  Surely  she  had  not  been  so  long 
a  time  coming  here?  An  hour  passed.  She 
grew  weary.  White  Hawk  now  led  the 
way,  she  and  Salazar  pressed  forward  at 
his  heels,  and  those  other  silent  forms, 
strung  out  one  behind  another,  followed; 
down  into  ravines,  stooping  through 
thickets,  up  gentle  slopes,  across  small 
clearings,  along  the  brow  of  hill  after  hill. 
At  last  came  the  boom  of  ocean  but,  heard 
one  moment  it  was  muffled  the 
next,  then  lost — 

Lost!  They,  too,  were  lost! 
White  Hawk  had  missed  the  way 
or  was  intentionally  leading  them 
astray. 

Flashes  of  truth,  misty  through 
cloudy  uncertainties!  It  had  been 
Salazar  who  had  sent  her  into  the 
woods,  telling  her  that  Don  Julian 
was  hurt.  It  had  been  Salazar  who 
now  told  her  that  it  had  been  a 
mistake.  It  had  been  Salazar  who 
knew  where  to  find  her — guarded 
by  White  Hawk.  And  now  another 
thing:  Salazar  had  said,  "Senorita 
Juana.  You  are  safe."  Senorita 
Juana!  Then  he  knew.  How  long 
had  he  known? 


way 


rV 


;| White  Hawk!" 

"Captain  Salazar!"  she  cried  wildly. 
"I  am  here.     Save  me!" 

The  forms  about  her  tumbled  to  their 
feet.     Salazar  stepped  among  them. 

"Senorita  Juana,"  he  said,  and  in  her 
gladness  that  any  white  man  came  she 
did  not  mark  how  no  longer  did  he  call 
her  Don  Claudio,  "you  are  safe.  Never 
fear." 

More  than  safe — for  at  last  she  was 
outside  in  the  clear  fresh  night,  under  the 
clean  stars.    She  caught  at  Salazar's  arm. 

Now  came  White  Hawk,  stooping,  pass- 
ing through  the  small  opening,  standing 
straight  at  Salazar's  side,  and  after  White 
Hawk  two  other  Indian  youths.  White 
Hawk  called  softly;  other  Indians  came 
running  until  he  and  she  and  Salazar  were 
ringed  about  b\r  many  peering  faces. 

"1  missed  you,"  Salazar  was  saying. 
"I  remembered  how  you  came  this  way. 
So  I  have  come  for  you." 

I  l>  i  gratitude  was  a  flood  mighty 
enough  to  wasli  aw  'ay  all  memory  of  the 
evil  that  Salazar  had  done. 

"But     will  they  let  us  go5" 

"  1  his  White  Hawk  is  my  friend,"  he 
returned  lightly.     "1  have  taken  the  pains 
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"Have  we    lost  our 
asked,  her  throat  dry. 
"No." 
"But—." 

"You  are  safe  with  me — senorita!" 

"'Senorita?'  Why  do  you  say  that? 
You  know  that  I  am  Don  Claudio." 

He  laughed  his  high  amusement. 

"Don  Claudio,  to  be  sure!" 

"Then  why — ." 

"You  have  such  pretty  ways,  Don 
Claudio,"  he  mocked  her  and  now  at  last 
she  was  no  longer  uncertain  of  that  ugly 
mockery.  "Your  very  walk,  now,  is  such 
a  graceful  thing.  Your  way  with  a  sword, 
too,  almost  as  though  you  were  afraid  of 
your  own  little  blade!  Then  your  voice, 
at  times,  is  almost  too  soft  and  musical  a 
voice  for  a  man!  What  a  pretty  boy  you 
are,  Don  Claudio!  And  your  eyes — ay, 
as  I  have  seen  them  once  or  twice  when 
you  were  talking  interestedly  to  some  one 
— say  to  this  Don  Julian,  for  instance." 

HE  bit  off  his  words  there;  she  heard 
the  sharp  click  of  his  teeth. 
"You      are    not    taking    me — back    to 
camp!" 

"Aftei  all,  we  need  not  hurry.  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  first.  The  first  of  many 
talks,  if  you  pleas( ." 

In  the  heart  of  a  Cottonwood  grove 
they  stopped  by  a  spring.    It  was  Salazar's 
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FAMED        AROUND  THE        WORLD 


a 


.  .  .  in  America  we  take  the 


Sunset  Limited 


** 


In  China  and  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  Sunset  Limitedis 
well  known.  Experienced  trav- 
elers speak  of  it  with  friendly 
familiarity.  They  tell  of  the  varied 
and  unique  interest  of  its  route 
across  the  United  States. 

No  transcontinental  journey 
offers  so  much  in  scenic  and  his- 
torical interest.  For  SunsetLimited 
skirts  the  nation's  southern  bor- 
der. Side  trips  into  picturesque 
Old  Mexico  if  you  wish.  At  no 
additional  fare,  glimpses  of  life  in 
five  of  the  nation's  most  colorful 
southwestern  and  southern  states. 


Sunset  Limited  operates  daily 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  New  Orleans.  From 
New  Orleans,  continue  by  train 
or  by  Southern  Pacific  steamship 
to  New  York  (meals  and  berth  on 
the  ship  included  in  your  fare). 

Shower  baths,  comfortable 
lounge  rooms  in  club  and  ob- 
servation cars,  new  type,  roomy 
Pullmans  and  the  personal  serv- 
ice of  ladies'  maid,  barber  and 
valet.  And  Southern  Pacific  din- 
ing car  service  specializing  in 
viands  typical  of  the  regions  thru 
which  you  travel. 


Southern  Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  San  Francisco,  California 
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flint  and  steel  which,  before  ever  curious 
savage  eyes,  started  a  fire.  White  Hawk 
and  liis  band  withdrew,  formed  into  a 
circle  gradually  enlarging,  vanishing  at 
last  among  the  shadows.  La  Mariposa 
sank  down  upon  the  grass  and  Salazar 
found  a  seat  near  her  upon  a  log  whence 
he  looked  upon  her  dejected  figure  with 
jeering  eyes. 

"You  are  a  brave  girl,  Juana  Anita  del 
lovar,"  he  said,  taunting  her. 

She  only  stared  into  the  heart  of  flames. 
Why  deny  further?    The  man  knew. 

" —  and  have  known,"  he  said  quickly, 
catching  and  finishing  her  thought,  "from 
the  moment  you  stood  there  in  the  patio 
before  me  and  vour  fool  of  a  grandfather! 
From  the  moment  you  ran  up  stairs  to 
your  room  and  left  with  Claudio  and 
Gertrudis  your  message  for  Don  Julian!" 

"You  tricked  me — ." 

"You  put  yourself  into  my  hands  of 
your  own  free  will,"  he  reminded  her. 
"And  that,  after  you  knew  how  once 
already,  in  the  coach  in  the  plaza,  I  tried 
to  capture  you.  Surely  were  Captain 
Salazar  a  fool  if  he  denied  fortune  bring- 
ing so  rich  a  gift.  You — the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Conde  del  Tovar!" 

"Are  you  going  to  take  me  back  to  the 
camp?" 

"No.  Ten  thousand  million  times  no! 
And  there,  girl,  vou  have  such  an  answer 
that  you  need  not  question  twice." 

"But  I  have  done  you  no  harm." 

"~\/"ET  shall  you  do  me  much  good! 
I  You  know  this  Salazar  for  an  ad- 
venturer, perhaps?  One  who  ventures  to  a 
degree  of  recklessness  ?  Yet,  mind  you,  one 
of  gentle  blood  and  therefore  some  de- 
serts. A  criollo?  But  one  high  born.  One 
who  draws  h^s  blade  to  make  life  itself 
stand  and  deliver?  Ay,  in  Mexico  City 
under  the  long  nose  of  authority  itself 
would  I  have  captured  and  held  you  for 
some  trifling  ransome.  But  now?  Rare, 
golden  fortune  has  stood  my  friend.  W'hen 
she,  and  then  yourself,  senorita,  favor  me 
so  signally,  shall  I  be  slow  to  shut  tight 
fingers  about  that  which  is  fairly  thrust 
into  my  hand?" 


She  could  only  stare  at  him,  wondering.  Yet    she    saw    tragedy    stalking    where 

"Do  vou  think,  then,  that  my  grand-     Salazar  found  farce 
father  loves  me  like  that,  seiior?    That  for 


"No, 


»!    I- 


"Yes,  yes,  senorita!"  he  mocked  her. 
'Y  ou  see,  at  last  I  have  the  game  in  my 
own  hands.  We  are  in  California  and 
that,  as  you  know,  is  a  long,  long  way  from 
Mexico  City.  And  a  long, 
long  way  from  the  influence 
of  lovar  and  the  power  of 
his  friend  the  viceroy.  Hence 
am  I  now  become  one  who 
can  dictate  terms.  A  little 
ransome?  Bah!  "Fwould  have 
done  well  enough  to  begin 
with,  but  now  have  my  am- 
bitions grown  high.  Where 
before  I  would  have  asked 
one  gold  piece,  now  1  ask 
twenty  a  hundred!  And 
immunity,  along  with  it. 
And  freedom  to  go  where  1 
will  and  spend  as  I  like. 
I-  ven  up  and  down  the  ala- 
meda  of  a  fine  afternoon  in 
my  own  coach  and  with  my 
own  out-riders  in  fim  I 
All  this,  senorita,  shall  you 
bring  to  me'     \  full   I, 

the  splendid  loitimc  of    ! 
and  m  ■  avo  less'" 


"Claudio  back  in  Mexico!  Then  the 
viceroy  will  know  all.  Claudio  will  still 
be  sent  into  exile.    And  I — " 

"But  where,  then,  the  pride  of  Tovar! 
Prepare  now  to  laugh  with  me,  and  at  the 
prettiest  bit  of  comedy  in  the  whole  play! 
The  viceroy  knows  nothing;  the  world 
knows  and  must  know  nothing  save  that 
the  Conde  saw  fit  to  change  his  mind  and 
brought  his  dear  granddaughter  back  to 
Mexico.  A  granddaughter  to  be  kept 
largely  in  seclusion,  yet  to  be  glimpsed 
thing  hushed  and  forgotten  and  so  never  now  and  then  lest  tongues  wag  too  freely, 
to  come  to  the  ears  of  those  many  who  Do  you  see  it?  And  your  nice  little 
would  listen  with  a  rare  enjoyment?"  Claudio  forced  to  go  on  playing  a  part 

She  shivered  and  shrank  away  from  him.     which  by  now  will  fill  his  silly  heart  with 
"But — even  though   he  might  yield —     weak  fury?     Until  you  return,  senorita, 
oh,  seiior,  he  has  gone  from  New  Spain!     must  Don  Claudio  continue  to  wear  your 
He  has  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  long,  long     petticoats!" 


my  sake  he  would  give  even  a  tithe  of  his 
riches?" 

"Love  you?  Who  said  it!  Do  this  for 
your  sake?"  He  laughed.  "Rather  for 
his  very  own !  For  his  sky-sweeping  pride, 
the  pride  of  Tovar.  Will  he  have  the 
word  bandied  about  the  world  that  the 
daughter  of  his  own  son  is  become  the 
mistress  of  a  certain  unsavory  Captain 
Salazar?  Or  will  he  dip  deep  into  his 
coffers,    think    you,    to    have    the   whole 


"Ah,  but  I  have  a  little  surprise  for 
you,  and  with  it  the  end  of  a  certain 
pretty  story  which  you  must  have  won- 
dered upon!"  He  laughed  again  and  from 
his  breast  drew  a  paper  which  he  tapped 
with  his  forefinger.  "A  letter  from  Mex- 
ico City,  brought  with  Rivera's  men, 
given  me  by  Rivera  himself." 

"From  papd-grande?"  she  gasped. 

"From  none  other  than  the  pride- 
swollen  Conde  himself." 

"Then  they  did  not  sail?  Then 
Claudio — ." 

"Your  Claudio,  puny  fool  at  best,  failed 
in  his  masquerade.  Even  so,  senorita. 
Oh,  no  doubt,  he  succeeded  well  enough 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  w7ere  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  fact.  Then  his  little  vice  got  him 
and  your  Claudio  drank  himself  very 
prettily  drunk  and — what  comedy  for  the 
old  Conde!  To  find  his  little  grand- 
daughter drunk!  Then  to  find  that  his 
granddaughter  was  magically  become  his 


She  scarce  listened  to  all  this.  If  the 
old  Conde  del  Tovar  had  written  to  Sal- 
azar, then  be  sure  he  had  at  least  been 
human  enough  to  fear  for  her.  Even 
though  he  did  not  go  direct  to  the  viceroy, 
since  by  keeping  Claudio  in  the  city  he 
was  flouting  the  viceregal  commands,  yet 
would  he  use  that  wide  influence  of  his 
toward  her  safeguarding,  knowing  her  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  blackguard.  He 
would  have  gotten  a  command  to  the 
heads  of  the  land  expeditionary  forces, 
Rivera,  Portola;  to  Galvez  the  visitador 
perhaps?  The  thought  strengthened  her. 
She  lifted  her  head  and  with  this  new 
courage  spoke  something  of  what  lay  in 
her  mind. 

"Ah,"  exulted  Salazar,  "but  tell  me 
this:  which  is  the  greater,  your  grand- 
father's love  or  his  pride?  He  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  writes  only  to 
me  and  lays  the  heaviest  commands  upon 
me,  in  order  that  none  shall  guess  this 
folly  and  so  humiliate  him!    And,  the  first 


grandson!    One  can  imagine  the  pleasant     sign  that  my  hopes  are  well  grounded,  he 


volunteers  to  double  and  then  double 
again  my  pay  if  I  bring  you  back  safely 
and  swiftly  and  with  none  set  talking!" 


WHY,  then,  seiior,  let  us  go  back 
to  camp.    And  then — ." 
"I  think  not,  having  other  plans.   They 
are  these:  already  have  I  answered   his 


trees,  sunset 


drama,  no,  senorita?"  He  chuckled. 
"Details  lack  in  this,  the  most  wrathfully 
penned  letter  ever  a  raging  man  wrote, 
yet  what  details  need  you  and  I  who  know 
him  who  writes  it?  Demonio!  How  his  " 
fury  must  have  caught  him  by  the  throat 
when  he  discovered  the  trick  that  had 
been    played    him!      And    how   he   came 

storming  back  to  Mexico  City  with  your  letter,  leaving  mine  in  the  hands  of  Cap- 
fine  Claudio  whimpering  at  his  heels!  Do  tain  Rivera.  In  a  few  days  the  San 
you  not  see  it  all?"  Antonio,  so  says  Rivera,  must  return  to 

San  Bias  with  word  of  condi- 
tions here  and  demand  for 
further  help.  My  letter  goes 
with  her.  It  is  I  who  dictate 
terms.  In  time  the  Sa<  An- 
tonio will  return  to  us  here  in 
California,  most  certainly 
continuing  on  to  the  port  of 
Monterey.  So  we  do  not 
return  to  San  Diego  at  all, 
you  and  1!  See  you,  that 
Lieutenant  Fages  is  not  to 
my  liking  and  he  remains 
m  high  command  there.  No, 
awaiting  the  return  of  the 
San  Antonio  we  go  on  ahead 
i  i  Monterej .  flu-re  if  we 
.n>  patient,  will  she  hri n<_i  me 
.i  second,  gentler  epistle  from 
i he  Conde.  In  it  full  luiar- 
antees  as  1  would  have  them, 
both  as  to  the  protection  of 
m\  person  and  the  payment 
of  my    demands    in   gold        \s 


.  r.  h. 

<ould  le  complete  without  the  usual  picture  o 
ter — so  hen  Vawi 
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Where  formerly  great  \\ngs  held  court — midst  tropic  loveliness  now  stands 
Hawaii's  finest  caravansary 


Ready  for  you  February  1st,  1927 


BUILT  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,000,000,  the  new  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  offers  the  discrim- 
inating visitor  the  combined  perfec- 
tion  of  romantic  atmosphere  and 
luxurious  ccmcort. 

Fronting  on  Waikiki  Beach,  the 
surroundings  of  the  Hotel  are  of  sur- 
passing  beauty.  Its  tropic  gardens  are 
splendid  with  palm  trees  which  long 
ago  shaded  grounds  reserved  for  roy- 
alty.  Each  of  its  400  rooms  is  an  out- 
side one  looking  out  upon  verdure 
clad  mountains  or  sapphire  sea.  Each 
room  has  a  private  bath  and  shower, 
and  is  fitted  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. The  formal  opening  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  will  be  the  out- 


standing social  event  of  this  winter 
in  Honolulu.  Immediate  reservations 
suggested. 

The  Moana  Hotel,  also  located  on 
Waikiki  Beach  in  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  Royal  Hawaiian,  is  known  to 
travelers  from  every  clime,  and  is 
famed  for  its  comfort  and  hospitable 
charm.  A  group  of  comfortable  and 
homelike  cottages  are  operated  in 
connection  with  the  hotel. 

For  reservations  and  information  as  to  rates, 
write  to  Arthur  Benaglia,  General  Manager, 
Territorial  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  Honolulu, 
or  Matson  Navigation  Company,  215  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco;  510  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los 
Angeles;  814  Second  Ave.,  Seattle;  140  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  50  E.  Forty-second  St., 
New  York. 


FACILITIES    FOR    YEAR      ROUND    OUTDOOR    SPORTS 

ARE    OFFERED    TO    GUESTS    OF     BOTH     HOTELS 

GOLF,    TENNIS,    HORSE -BACK    RIDING,    SWIMMING, 
CANOEING,    AND    SURFING 

Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel 

and 

Moana  Hotel 
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for  you,  senorita— "    She  looked   at  him 
and  away,  her  face  white  and  drawn. 

"( )f  me,  Dona  Juana,"  he  muttered  con- 
temptuously, "you  need  have  no  fear  in 
the  meantime.  Remember  that  I  am 
Salazar,  never  to  be  touched  by  any  girl's 
face.  What  want  I  of  you  that  I  may  not 
have  of  another?  Bah!  When  I  take  a 
woman,  let  her  be  some  Indian  creature 
that  I  may  kick  out  of  my  path  when  I 
have  done  with  her,  one  who  will  not  pull 
down  any  of  my  fine  plans.  You  are 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Salazar  but  a  hos- 
tage  who,  to  bring  him  to  his  desires,  must 


be  returned  safely  to  her  loving  family. 
Oh,  I  drive  a  bargain  with  the  devil  him- 
self when  I  bicker  with  Tovar.  Think  you 
he  will  not  make  his  own  demands?  Think 
you  that  he  would  pay  me  a  single  miser- 
able real  to  hand  back  to  him  a  disgraced 
girl?  It  is  his  pride,  kept  intact,  that  he 
will  empty  his  fat  pockets  to  keep.  So 
you  go  safe  enough."  He  rose,  stretched 
his  long  arms  high  above  his  head  and 
yawned.  "Enough  talk,  a  wearisome 
thing  at  any  time.  Now,  since  we  travel 
at  dawn,  I  leave  you." 

"Ave    Maria    Purisima!"    moaned    La 


Mariposa.  Then  suddenly  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  hands  clenched,  eyes  ablaze. 
"You  must  return  me  to  the  camp,  sefior! 
You  must,  I  say!" 

"Must?"  he  said  coldly,  staring  down 
upon  her  cruelly.  "Come;  don't  be  a 
fool.  It  were  best  if  you  rested  and  slept 
instead,  for  during  these  first  few  days  I 
am  of  a  mind  to  put  a  goodly  distance 
between  ourselves  and  San  Diego.  If  you 
are  hungry,  the  Indians  have  brought  food. 
Also,  they  have  skin-rugs  for  blankets.  I'll 
send  some  to  you.  And  now,  good  night." 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Educating  Hawaii 


{Continued  from  page  if) 


In  1907,  the  lerritorv  took  advantage 
of  national  land  grant  college  legislation 
when  the  legislature  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
I  his  name  was  subsequently  changed  to 
the  College  of  Hawaii.  The  1919  Legis- 
lature provided  for  the  changing  of  the 
college  into  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
The  University  has  had  a  very  remark- 
able growth. 

Thus  the  present  school  system  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  is  complete,  with 
elementary  schools,  high  schools  (both 
public  and  private)  and  a  University. 

Education  has  its  problems  in  Hawaii 
as  elsewhere  and  has  to  meet  some  unique 
situations.  The  comparatively  simple 
problem  of  teaching  the  "three  R's"  to 
Hawaiians  expanded,  as  elsewhere,  with 
the  passage  of  the  years,  to  the  elaborate 
program  now  undertaken  by  our  modern 
educational  system. 

The  recently  published  "School  Text- 
book of  Hawaiian  History"  written  under 
the  direction  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion of  Hawaii,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
problem: 

"The  Problem  of  Americanization.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  industrial 
development  of  Hawaii  has  given  the 
territory  a  tremendous  problem  to  solve. 
But  it  has  also  given  the  territory  a  rare 
opportunity  to  prove  that  East  and  West 
can  meet  and  mingle  in  friendship  and  in 
loyalty  to  a  common  flag.  The  problem 
and  the  opportunity  go  together.  The 
former  is  usually  stated  in  this  way:  If 
Hawaii  is  to  continue  to  be  in  truth  an 
American  commonwealth,  her  complex 
group  of  citizens  of  alien  ancestry  must 
be  Americanized,  and  since  so  many  of 
tin  11  parents  are  from  oriental  countries, 
it  means  that  scores  of  thousands  of 
children,  whose  ancestral  cultural  back- 
ground is  oriental,  must  he  brought  up 
to  have  the  social  and  governmental  ideas 
characteristic  of  a  typical  \nu-rican  com- 
munity of  the  mainland  portions  of  the 
I   nited  States. 

"('.in  this  be  done"'  The  people  of 
Hawaii  bejieve  that  il  can  b<  done  and 
t  I1.1t  it  is  being  done." 

I  he    population    o(    the     I  erritoi  j 
un  en  in  the  <  i<>\  ei  noi  's  r<  poi  1   foi    [925 
shows  the  complex  population,  the  youth 
of  which  are  in  thi  schools  of  Hawaii. 


RACE 


American,  British,  German,  Russian. 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rican 

Spanish 

Filipino 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawaiians 

Asiatic-Hawaiians 

All  others 


Citizens 


Totals  . 


35,520 

23,918 

6,382 

1,147 

4,800 

13,075 

70,860 

2,916 

21,145 

13,837 

8,345 

220 


Non- 
Citizens 


Total 


360 

3,552 


799 
44,535 
11,776 

57,208 
33,040 


210 


202,165         121,481         323,645 


35,880 
27,470 

6,382 

1,946 

49,335 

24,851 

128,068 

5,956 
21,145 
13,837 

8,345 
430 


From  this,  it  is  evident  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  residents  of  Hawaii  are  non- 
citizens.  The  children  of  these  people, 
because  they  are  born  in  the  United 
States,  are  American  citizens,  even 
though  most  of  their  parents  are  not 
eligible  for  citizenship.  The  greatest 
responsibility  for  training  these  children 
of  alien  parents,  born  and  reared  in  non- 
American  homes,  for  American  citizenship 
falls  upon  the  schools  of  Hawaii.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  pupils  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty-three  races  or  racial  combinations 
in  the  same  schools  or  sometimes  in  the 
same  class.  The  most  recent  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
contains  the  following  table  which  pre- 
sents the  figures  for  the  racial  ancestry  of 
the  children  for  the  public  schools  as  of 
December  2,  1924. 

Cooperative  Tvbi.e  By  Racial  Descent 

of  Pupils  Attending  All  Public 

Schools  in  the  Territory 

June  30,  1926 


DESCENT 


Hawaiian 

I'.m  1   I  Fawaiian 
Anglo-Saxon  . . 
Pi  irl  ugue  e 
Spanish 

1  Rican 
Chinesi 
Japai 
I        .'ii 
Filipino 
1  >thers. 


Public 

Private 

School 

School 

Pupils 

Pupils 

3,465 

699 

5,978 

1,973 

2,101 

1,714 

5,859 

1,520 

2<)2 

50 

1,047 

109 

5,946 

1,091 

50,295 

2,179 

1,1  I" 

141 

',  $00 

222 

..  \8 

210 

58,860 

9,872 

Of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  on 
the  above  date,  57,281  were  born  in  the 
United  States  and  1579  were  foreign 
born. 

These  figures  clearly  bring  to  mind 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
faced  by  the  Hawaiian  educational  sys- 
tem. The  same  text  referred  to  above 
presents  another  side  of  the  picture. 
"There  have  been  some  obstacles  to 
Americanization.  One  of  them  has  been 
the  mere  fact  of  numbers,  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  to  be  trained  in  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  so  few  who  already  possess 
those  ideals  through  inheritance.  Two 
other  obstacles  have  been  the  foreign 
language  schools  and  the  problem  of  dual 
citizenship. 

"The  foreign  language  schools  in 
Hawaii  originated  in  much  the  same  way 
as  foreign  language  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons."  The  earliest  schools  were 
begun  under  Christian  auspices,  but  later 
some  were  established  in  connection  with 
temples  of  other  religions. 

"At  first,  no  objection  was  raised  to 
these  schools,  since  they  seemed  to  serve 
various  useful  purposes.  As  time  passed, 
however,  and  particularly  after  the  war, 
many  thoughtful  persons  began  to  feel 
thai  they  had  some  undesirable  features. 
In  [919-20,  a  commission  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  made  a  survey  of 
education  in  Hawaii  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  foreign  language  schools 
were  obstacles  standing  squarely  in  the 
road  of  the  work  of  Americanization, 
use  of  the  character  of  the  textbooks 
used,  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  and  because  the  study  of  foreign 
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languages  by  very  young  children  inter-  aids  to  the  teachers  in  raising  the  standard 

fered    with    their    learning    the    English  of  spoken  English.     Parents  of  children 

language."  _  whose  home  language  is  correctly  spoken 

Ihe  result  was  that  in  1920  the  legis-  English  have  long  been  bothered  by  these 

lature  passed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  problems  of  the  predominance  of  pupils 

these  schools.    The  legislation  as  modified  from  non-English  speaking  parents  in  the 


since,  provides  in  general:  (1)  That  all 
foreign  language  schools  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  with  authority  to  pre- 
scribe courses  of  study  and  the  textbooks 
to  be  used;  (2)  limited  the  schools  to  one 
hour  a  day  and  six  days  a  week,  instruc- 
tion per  pupil;  provided  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  a  foreign 
language  school  unless  he  or  she  possessed 
"the  ideals  of  democracy,  knowledge  of 
American  history  and  institutions,"  and 
could  "read,  write  and  speak  the  English 
language;"  (4)  a  license  to  be  paid  by  the 
foreign  language  schools  was  provided  for 
which  should  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  providing  super- 
vision for  the  language  schools  and  in 
preparing  suitable  textbooks  for  their  use. 

The  other  problem  to 
Americanization  men- 
tioned above  is  dual 
citizenship.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that 
much  has  been  done  to 
remove  this  as  a  bar  to 
the  proper  American 
education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  not  eligi- 
ble to  citizenship  by  the 
generous  expatriation 
laws  passed  by  Japan 
and  in  effect  since  De- 
cember, 1924,  and  by 
the  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry 
reclaiming  their  dual 
citizenship  status. 

"Teaching  of  English 
is   the   greatest  problem 
that   confronts   the    ele- 
mentary  schools  of  the 
Territory,"      says      the 
Biennial    Report  of  the 
Department      of       Public      Instruction. 
"Most  of  the  children   come   from  non- 
English    speaking  homes.     The   first  so- 
called  English  that  they  hear  is  the  pidgen 
English  of  the   cane    fields,  the   ranches 
and   the   street,    frequently   mixed   with 
profanity.     This    jargon    is   used   when 
conversing     with    their    playmates    and 
improper  speech  habits  are  formed  before 
the  children  attend   school.    Once  these 
habits    are    formed,    the    correction    of 
them  is  not    an  easy    problem — strictly 
speaking,  the  only  correct  English  most 
of  the    children    hear    is    in    the  school 
room — " 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  public 
schools  of  Hawaii  can  be  understood  only 
if  it  is  realized  that  but  2101  out  of  the 
58,060  pupils  are  from  Anglo-Saxon  par- 
entage and  that  about  40,000  pupils  are 
from  homes  in  which  some  Asiatic  lan- 
guage is  usually  spoken. 

The  pupils  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ha- 
waiian parentage  form  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  in  the  public 
schools  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  be  orientalized,  as  to  speech, 
rather  than  for  them  to  act  as  important 


public  schools. 

Until  recently  the  only  remedy  for 
parents  was  to  send  their  English-speak- 
ing children  to  the  private  schools, 
especially  to  Punahou  School  to  which 
only  a  small  percentage  of  children  of 
oriental  ancestry  are  admitted.  There 
are  also  private  schools  such  as  Iolani 
School  and  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute 
where  Orientals  go  to  get  more  drill  in  the 
English  language,  because  of  smaller 
classes,  etc.,  than  they  can  get  in  the 
public  schools  as  well  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  other  Americanizing  features  of 
these  schools.  About  three  years  ago, 
parents  of  children  who  spoke  English  in 
the  home,  (Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese, 
Hawaiian  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon  parents), 
succeeded  in  having  a  school  set  aside  in 


Palm  Drive  and  Charles  R.  Bishop  Hall,  Punahou  School,  Honolulu 

Honolulu  for  children  who  could  pass  an 
examination  in  the  English  language. 

There  is  no  desire  to  prevent  the  use  of 
other  languages  than  English.  It  is  clear 
that  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  is 
essential  for  American  citizens.  It  is 
realized  by  thoughtful  persons  that  the 
ability  to  speak  the  Hawaiian,  Portuguese 
and  Oriental  languages  is  also  desirable  for 
the  young  people  of  Hawaii.  These 
tongues,  as  well  as  the  usual  European 
languages,  are  now  taught  in  some  of  the 
high  schools,  in  the  private  schools  and  in 
the  University.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Schools  was  to  encour- 
age them  to  efficiently  teach  their  tongues 
and  not  spend  so  much  time  on  other 
subjects  so  that  nothing  was  well  done  and 
a  constant  effort  opposite  to  American- 
ization exerted. 

It  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  educational  problems 
faced  by  the  schools  of  our  nation, 
Hawaii  has  several  difficulties  to  meet 
which  are  peculiar  to  herself.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  education  in  Hawaii 
without  thinking  of  Americanization.  The 
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large  numbers  of  children  of  non-Amer- 
ican parentages,  namely  about  40,000  out 
of  the  approximate  60,000  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  are  of  Oriental  ancestry, 
make  the  point  clear.  The  second  prob- 
lem is  that  of  teaching  the  English 
language.  To  accomplish  this  and  other 
objects,  the  schools  of  the  Territory  have 
developed  a  system  and  assembled  a  teach- 
ing force  which  ranks  high  according  to 
Mainland  standards.  There  are  no  race 
distinctions  in  the  public  schools  and  but 
little  in  the  private  institutions.  The 
children  of  all  racial  descents  play  and 
study  together,  they  dress  in  American 
clothes  and  all  speak  about  the  same 
quality  of  English  upon  the  playground. 
Few  teachers  are  conscious  that  their 
pupils  are  of  this  or  that  race;  they  are 
just  young  Americans  who  need  help. 
Even  the  marks  received  by  the  pupils  do 
not  indicate  any  great  racial  differences 
except  in  the  lower  grades  where  the 
handicap  resulting  from  imperfect  mas- 
tery of  the  English  language  is  a  factor. 
The  Hawaiian  people 
through  their  own  gov- 
ernment built  up  an  ef- 
fective educational  sys- 
tem and  established  the 
general  character  of  the 
schools.  When  Hawaii 
came  into  the  American 
fold  but  few  changes 
needed  to  be  made.  The 
development  has  been  a 
normal  one  and  has 
been  carried  on  along  the 
same  lines,  becoming  a 
little  more  responsive  to 
Mainland  educational 
ideas  after  annexation. 

The  results  are  in  the 
main,  satisfactory.      I  he 
children  of  many  ances- 
tries are  being  educated 
together   in    a    friendly, 
happy  atmosphere.  They 
are  being  trained  for  their 
responsibilities     as    citi- 
zens and  as  members  of 
an  American  community. 
This  is  being  done  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  their  respect  for  their 
parents  or  a  true  appreciation  for  civiliza- 
tions and  institutions  other  than  ours. 

"Friction  between  peoples  of  different 
lands  comes  from  misunderstanding  and 
uncompromising  rivalries.  When  they 
know  one  another  and  understand  one 
another's  sincere  purposes,  few  grounds 
for  quarrels  can  continue  to  exist."  This 
is  the  spirit  back  of  the  Hawaiian  educa- 
tional system  and  it  is  felt  that  "the  chief 
aim  of  education  in  Hawaii  must  be  to 
mould  its  differentiated  racial  groups  into 
an  American  citizenship." 

Hawaii  is  proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  although  there  is  a  full 
realization  of  the  difficulties,  the  people  of 
the  Islands  are  confident  that  through  the 
schools  and  in  other  ways  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Americ-an,  yielding  to  no  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  patriotism  or 
Americanism.  Hopes  are  high  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  will  be  able  to  make 
some  considerable  contribution  to  inter- 
national and  inter-racial  understanding. 
If  so,  the   manner  in  which  the  young 

Ceople  of  Hawaii  are  being  educated  will 
e  one  of  the  underlying  causes. 
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Casco  Collects  damages 


fence  in  readiness  for  the  usual  throng  of 
early  motorists,  catastrophe  stared  him 
in  the  face.  The  spring  was  dry!  Not  a 
drop  of  water  remained  in  the  pool.  No 
need  to  worry  over  the  cause  of  this.  The 
tank  was  empty,  of  course.  And  as 
Casco  looked  he  saw  the  agent  himself, 
with  a  crew  of  men,  working  over  there. 
Casco  strolled  nonchalantly  over  to  the 
Henneberry  field;  not  with  any  idea  of 
divulging  the  fact  that  his  spring  was  dry 
— he  knew  better  than  that — but  merely 
to  acquire  much  needed  information. 

He  got  it  and  it  nearly  paralyzed  him. 
Jim  Bluejay,  laboring  now  for  the  agent 
at  the  stern  insistence  of  his  long  suffer- 
ing creditors,  disclosed  the  information 
that  the  agent  was  going  to  build  a  new 
creamery  here.  Buildings  were  to  be 
put  up  immediately.  More  carefully 
guarded  questions  brought  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  tank  had  been  emptied  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  No  one  knew 
when  it  would  be  filled  again. 

This  was  disquieting,  decidedly  so. 
Every  day  that  tank  was  dry,  the  psuedo 
spring  would  be  dry  as  well  and  there 
would  be  a  total  absence  of  tips.  To 
Casco,  this  knowledge  was  saddening. 
Without  that  spring,  Casco's  tiny  plot  of 
ground  wasn't  equal  in  value  to  seven 
cents'  worth  of  cat's  meat.  Day  after 
day  dragged  by  while  Casco  saw  the  new 
buildings  going  slowly  up  and  the 
emerald  verdure  in  his  garden  withering 
in  the  heat.  Luckily,  so  far  none  of  the 
local  people  had  commented.  They 
merely  took  it  for  granted  that  the  spring 
had  failed  with  the  advance  of  summer. 
Jenny  accepted  the  cessation  of  water 
flow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"I  knowin'  dem  spring  aint  goin'  last," 
she  declared,  "Alius  little  bit  water  dem 
place  early  in  spring  time.  Bimeby 
nuttin'.  Dem  place  no  good  fer  garden; 
no  good  fer  nuttin'." 

Casco  knew  better,  but  it  was  useless 
to  tell  what  he  knew.  If  a  single  person, 
besides  himself,  ever  learned  of  his  clever 
scheme,  the  resulting  buzz  of  gossip 
would  be  sure  to  reach  the  agent's  ears. 
That  would  mean  the  stop- 
page of  his  water  supply  for 
keeps.  Maybe  more  serious 
things  might  happen.  The 
present  agent  was  no  friend 
of  Casco's  and  had  men- 
tioned this  on  several  occa- 
sions, to  Casco's  own 
knowledge.  Casco  wished 
that  slow-moving  crew  in 
the  Henneberry  field  would 
get  their  old  buildings  up 
and  turn  water  into  the 
tank  again.  But  on  morning 
after  morning,  Casco's  hope- 
ful inspection  only  revealed 
a  dry  pit  where  the  pool 
had  been.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  creamery 
must  be  completed;  the 
buildings  were  done  and 
truck  loads  of  machinery 
had  been  moved  in.  They 
had  plenty  of  water  over 
there,  too,  but  they  must  be 
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getting  it  directly  from  the  reservoir  on 
the  hill.  Why  didn't  they  refill  the  old 
wooden  tank?  Casco  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  He  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  to 
the  garden  any  more,  merely  to  view 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes,  so  he  moped 
around  the  cabin,  mourning  over  his 
penniless  condition. 

And  then,  on  the  third  day  of  this 
inactivity,  as  Casco  sat  on  his  doorstep, 
enwrapped  in  deepest  gloom,  the  red 
roadster  slid  smartly  into  the  yard.  The 
driver  did  not  get  out,  but  Hursh,  a 
stout  white  man  who  exuded  opulence 
from  every  pore,  strode  toward  Casco, 
jingling  much  coin  in  his  pockets  as  he 
came.  Jenny  saw  Hursh's  approach 
and  came  forward,  the  light  of  battle 
apparent  in  her  eyes  as  she  recognized 
the  red  car.  Hursh  marked  her  move 
and  forestalled  it  immediately.  He  was 
a  quick  thinker,  that  white  man,  and 
Casco  mentally  gave  him  full  credit. 

"  TTOW  much  do  I  owe  you  for  repairs 
A  -I  to  your  car?"  Hursh  wanted  to 
know,  "I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  settle 
up  with  you  since  the  wreck  and  I  didn't 
know  where  you  lived  until  today." 
Jenny  stammered  uncertainly.  She  had 
been  all  set  to  open  the  battle  herself  and 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  prompt 
offensive. 

"How  much  dem  garage  bill,  Casco?" 
she  meekly  asked  and  Casco,  himself  in  a 
daze,  answered  truthfully: 

"Ole  Lem  bin  chargin'  ten  dollar." 

The  amount  was  in  Hursh's  hand  before 
Casco  had  done  speaking.  Jenny  took  the 
bill  dumbly,  her  brain  reeling  with  the 
unexpected  generosity  of  this.  She  never 
before  had  experienced  a  white  man  who 
paid  a  damage  bill  of  his  own  volition 
and  without  haggling.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  say  and  Hursh  gave  her  no  time  to 
adjust  her  thoughts. 

"I  want  to  buy  that  little  garden  from 
you,"  he  told  Casco.  "How  much  do  you 
want  for  it?" 
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Casco  gazed  at  his  spouse  and  Jenny 
stared  back.  Hursh's  statement  was  like 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  and  there  had  been 
no  time  for  consultation.  Neither  could 
sell  that  miniature  allotment  without  con- 
sent of  the  other  but  they  must  know  why 
that  white  man  wanted  that  piece  of 
worthless  ground.  Seeing  that  Hursh  was 
a  stranger  to  the  technique  of  bargaining 
with  Indians,  Jenny  took  refuge  in  dumb 
silence,  her  face  an  expressionless  mask. 
That  informed  Casco  it  was  his  move. 

"Whut  you  want  dem  land  for?"  he 
asked. 

"I'm  going  to  build  a  gas  station  there. 
Sell  gasoline  to  folks  with  autos.  You 
savvy  gas  station?" 

Casco  did.  This  was  interesting  and, 
since  the  garden  was  at  the  foot  of  that 
long,  hot  grade,  entirely  plausible  as  well. 
Casco  knew  much  more  about  gas  stations 
than  that  white  man  thougbt  he  did. 
Apparently  gazing  everywhere  but  at  the 
white  man,  Casco  glanced  briefly  at  his 
spouse  and  found  in  her  eyes  the  infor- 
mation he  was  seeking,  then: 

"I  aint  t'inkin'  we  bin  sellin'  dem  place. 
He's  purty  good  garden  fer  grow  it  beans, 
mebbe  some  time  spuds,  too.  I  goin' 
show  you — " 

"Oh,  no!"  Hursh  held  up  a  protesting 
hand,  "there's  no  need  of  looking  it  over. 
I've  seen  it.  I — By  the  way,  have  you 
been  down  to  the  garden  lately?" 

"No.  I  aint  been  goin'  dem  garden  fer 
two  t'ree  day." 

Now  Casco  was  sure  he  knew  what  the 
white  man  was  after.  A  stream  of  water 
from  the  pipe  must  have  again  filled  that 
pool.  With  a  fine  spring  in  that  dried-up 
portion  of  the  valley,  a  service  station 
was  bound  to  be  a  success.  And  that  was 
what  this  white  man  thought,  too;  Casco 
was  certain.  Also,  he  was  just  as  certain 
that  he  was  going  to  make  this  prosperous 
looking  person  pay  well.  But  while  he 
cogitated,  Hursh's  nervousness  increased 
visibly. 

"I'm  a  busy  man,"  he  snapped,  "let's 
get  this  business  over  with.    I'll  give  you 
a  coupla  hundred  for  the  place.     That's 
twice  what  it's  worth." 

Casco  blinked.  Two  hun- 
dred dollars!  Twice  what  it 
was  worth!  You  bet  it  was 
— and  then  some.  He  glanced 
again  at  Jenny  and  though 
that  astute  dame  apparently 
moved  no  muscle  of  her  face 
he  knew  that  she  was  satis- 
fied with  his  handling  of  the 
situation  so  far.  When 
Hursh  had  offered  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  for  that 
Stony  triangle  he  had  ruined 
his  chances  of  getting  any 
bargain. 

"Two  hunnerd  dollar  aint 
much,"  Casco  demurred,  "I 
aint  wanta  sellum  less'n  five 
hunnerd  dollar.  I  t'ink  we 
better  go  seeum  dem  agent 
first." 

"Oh,     hell!"     Hursh     ex- 
ploded. "I'll  give  you  tin 
hundred,     right     now.     I've 
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Light  Fingered 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

had  proven  Anne's  downfall.  "But 
how  did  she  manage  to  secrete  the  bolt 
of  silk  in  that  bag  under  her  dress 
without  anyone  seeing  her?"  I  demanded. 

"Simple  enough,"  retorted  Jim,  who 
was  examining  the  skirt.  "First  in  order 
to  conceal  her  movements,  she  had  the 
clerk  at  the  store  load  her  down  with 
samples.  Underneath  these  she  held  the 
bolt  of  silk. 

"Now  lamp  this  dress.  It's  pleated  and 
just  to  look  at  it  you  would  say  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  it.  But  pull  back  this 
pleat  and  what  do  you  find?" 

I  looked  and  beheld  an  opening,  con- 
cealed by  the  pleat,  running  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  skirt. 

"How  easy  it  was  for  her  to  thrust  the 
bolt  of  silk  through  this  slit  into  the 
black  bag  and  fasten  a  couple  of  hooks, 
thus  concealing  it  from  view,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Probably  she  did  it  with  one 
hand  while  she  was  fingering  other  goods 
piled  up  on  the  counter  with  the  free  mitt. 

"When  I  bumped  into  her  at  the  wreck, 
I  located  the  concealed  bolt.  It  was  a 
crude  frisk,  but  it  turned  the  trick." 

Anne  was  convicted  and  is  now  in  the 
penitentiary  for  five  years,  thus  proving 
that  even  the  cleverest  and  most  influen- 
tial thieves  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later — 
generally  sooner. 

IN  studying  the  modus  operandi  of 
clever  shoplifters,  we  must  turn  to 
the  big  cities.  I  suppose  there  are  few 
metropolitan  house  detectives  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  bag  trick, 
the  box  trick,  the  coat  sleeve,  the  capa- 
cious mufF,  the  binny  or  big  overcoat 
pocket,  the  stall  and  the  baby  carriage 
stunt,  because  once  such  schemes  are  ex- 
ploded the  word  is  passed  around  through 
the  police,  detective  agencies  and  credit 
associations  to  everyone  in  the  crime 
hunting  business. 

But  this  does  not  mean  of  course  that 
all  these  methods  have  been  abandoned. 
Not  so  long  ago  Tom  King,  detective  for  a 
small  department  store,  was  called  to  the 
cloak  and  suit  department  to  discover  a 
fat,  fashionably  attired  matron  denounc- 
ing the  clerk  and  floor  manager  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

"We've  made  a  bad  mistake,"  the  floor 
manager  explained.  "The  clerk  wrongly 
accused  Mrs.  Leight  of  stealing  a  suit." 

While  talking  to  the  manager  Tom 
studied  Mrs.  Leight  and  her  male  com- 
panion. Neither  carried  a  bag  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  could  not  be  concealing 
the  bulky  material  about  their  persons. 
The  detective's  vigilance  was  rewarded 
however  when  the  woman,  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye,  cast  a  surreptitious  glance 
at  a  hat  box  standing  near  her  and  then 
looked  quickly  away. 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  happened,"  Tom 
commanded  the  clerk. 

"The  lady  and  the  gentleman  took 
several  suits  into  the  dressing  room  to  try 
them  on,"  said  the  clerk.  "They  were  in 
there  only  a  few  minutes  when  they  came 
out  and  the  woman  said  she  had  just 
remembered  that  they  had  an  appoint- 
ment for  this  hour.  She  couldn't  wait  but 
she  would  return.  When  I  went  to  get  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Castle  &  Cooke  Services  Make  Travel 
in  the  Happy  Isles  a  Pleasure 


WHAT  would  you  like 
to  see  in  the  Happy 
Isles?  The  Volcano?  Wai' 
mea  Canyon?  Haleakala 
Crater?  Kona  and  the  old 
palace  of  Hawaii's  kings? 

Just  ask  us.  We'll  tell  you 
what  it  will  cost,  how  to 
get  there,  and  take  care  of 
all  details  for  you. 

The  Travel  Bureau  helps 
you  to  see  the  islands,  with  all 
the  bother  left  out.  It  con' 
tinues  in  Hawaii  the  service 
which  begins  when  you 
leave  San  Francisco  on  a 
Matson  or  Oceanic  liner. 

After  seeing  Hawaii,  let 
us  wire  ahead  for  your  rail' 
road  or  hotel  reservations, 
at  no  extra  cost,  wherever 
you  are  going. 


SINCE  185 1  the  firm  of 
Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd. 
has  shared  in  the  growth  of 
Hawaii's  commerce. 

Agents  for  Hawaiian 
sugar  plantations,  mainland 
fire  insurance  firms,  steam 
boilers,  and  shipping,  this 
company  has  a  splendid 
record  for  integrity  and 
efficiency. 

As  agents  for  the  Matson 
and  Oceanic  Lines  the  Cor' 
poration  gives  in  Hawaii  a 
service  just  as  cordial  and 
creative  of  good' will  as  that 
extended  by  these  steam' 
ship  lines  in  San  Francisco 
or  on  the  Pacific. 


Castle  &  Cooke,  Limited 

Travel  Bureau,  Merchant  6?  Bishop  Streets,  also  Moana  Hotel,  Waikiki 

Main  Office,  Castle  &  Cooke  Building 
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Inquiries  regarding  any  products  mentioned  in  this  department  will  receive  immediate  attention  when  addressed 
to  The  Western  Housekeeper,  Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Removal  of  Stains 


gallon  of  the  soap  solution.  If  the  suds 
become  discolored  a  fresh  solution  should 
be  prepared.  When  the  garment  is 
finally  removed  it  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  through  several  waters  and  dried 
quickly  by  wringing  in  bath  towels  and 
shaking  dry  before  ironing. 

Blood  stains  can  be  easily  removed  by 
washing  if  hot  water  is  avoided  at  the 
beginning.  This  sets  the  stain  and  doubles 


THE  annoyance  caused  by  a 
spot  or  a  stain  on  a  garment 
or  a  piece  of  household  linen 
is    hard    to    equal,    usually 
because   it   occurs    accident- 
ally and  in  an  embarrassing  fashion,  and 
because    it    takes   some   kind   of   special 
knowledge  and  treatment  to  get  rid  of  it. 
A  complete  familiarity  with   the   means 
and  methods  of  removing  spots  that  do 
not  yield  to  ordinary  washing  will 
restore   the   peace  of    mind    and 
make  this  problem  one  that  can 
be  easily  handled. 

Stains  are  caused  by  the  pene- 
tration of  a  dye  or  substance  into 
the  fibers  of  the  material,  and 
their  removal  usually  involves  a 
chemical  reaction.  It  is  wise  to 
experiment  with  a  small  piece  of 
the  cloth  before  applying  any 
acid  or  even  soap  and  water  to 
the  garment  itself,  for  the  dye 
used  to  give  the  material  its  color 
may  fade  under  an  acid  treatment. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome 
stains  is  that  caused  by  the  run- 
ning of  one  color  into  another. 
If  the  garments  are  washable 
which  is  usually  the  case,  a  long 
soaking  in  a  warm  soap  solution 
of  good  soap  flakes  and  water, 
followed  by  boiling,  if  necessary, 
will  remove  many  of  these  stains. 
If  the  whole  garment  cannot  be 
boiled  the  stain  may  be  moist- 
enedjwith  the  soap  suds  and  after 
this  has  been  left  for  a  little  time 
the  stained  surface  may  be  held 
over  the  spout  of  a  steaming 
kettle.  Gentle  and  persistent 
rubbing  will  aid  in  loosening  the 
stain.  If  this  is  not  effectual,  wring 

the  garment  out  of  the  soap  solution  and  the  difficulty  of  removing.  Soak  the 
stretch  it  over  a  bowl  of  hot  water  but     articles  in  a  lukewarm  soap  solution  for 

not  in  contact  with  the  surface.  Apply  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half  hour.  This  need  earthenware  or  enamel  basin  the  washing 
undiluted  hydrogen  peroxide  with  a  glass  not  be  as  strong  a  solution  as  for  the  dye  soda  in  a  quart  of  water.  In  another  basin 
medicine  dropper  and  when  the  stain  dis-  stain.  Two  or  three  tablespoons  of  soap  of  the  same  material  mix  the  chloride  of 
appears  rinse  thoroughly  with  several  flakes  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  be  suffi-  lime  to  a  paste  with  the  remaining  water, 
waters,  so  that  the  fibers  of  the  material  cient.  After  soaking  wash  thoroughly  in  a  adding  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  mashing 
may  be  cleared  of  the  acid.  suds  made  of  the  same  proportions,  still     the  lumps.    Then  add  the  chloride  of  lime 

I-or  the  long  soaking  in  soap  suds  use  keeping  to  the  lukewarm  water.  If  any  to  the  washing  soda  solution.  Stir  at 
four  to  six  tablespoons  of  reliable  soap  of  the  stain  remains,  finish  by  boiling  in  a  intervals  of  about  an  hour  and  allow  to 
flakes  to  one  gallon  of  water  and  leave  the  fresh  soap  solution  for  about  fifteen  min-  settle  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
garment  in  this  for  two  or  three  hours,     utes. 

occasionally  squeezing  and  rubbing  gently  Chewing  gum  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  aid  by  mechanical  action  as  much  as  substances  to  remove  when  it  has  become 
possible.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  any  imbedded  in  a  fabric.  First  of  all,  scrape 
of  the  stain  still  remains,  add  one  table-  off"  from  the  surface  all  that  can  be 
spoon     of    hydrogen     peroxide    to    one    removed  with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  clean 
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Ordinary  stains  from  tea,  coffee  or  fruit  will  yield  to 
boiling  water  held  high  and  falling  with  force 


knife.    Then,  if  the  material  is  washable, 
soften  the  remaining  portion  with  kero- 
sene or  turpentine,  and  rub  between  the 
hands   until  the  fabric  is  free  from  the 
gum.     Then  launder  as  usual  in  a  good 
soap  suds.     If  the  material  happens  not 
to  be  washable,  sponge  thoroughly  with 
chloroform    or    gasoline.      Place    several 
folds  of  soft  clean  cloth  beneath  the  spot 
and     apply    the     cleansing     fluid    with 
another  similar  pad.     Do  not  use 
these    cloths    after   they    become 
soiled.   Rub  occasionally  between 
the  hands  to  further  loosen  the 
spot.     In    applying     the    liquid, 
rub  from  the  outer    rim   toward 
the  center  and  avoid  too    much 
moisture  on  the  cloth  to  prevent 
the  ring  which  is  so  apt  to  appear. 

MILDEW  is  a  form  of  mold 
or  vegetable  growth  which 
fastens  itself  into  the  fibres  of  a 
fabric  and  destroys  them  unless 
quickly  removed.  While  it  is  still 
on  the  surface  it  is  not  difficult 
to  remove,  but  once  it  has  pene- 
trated it  may  not  be  possible  to 
get  rid  of  it  without  destroying 
the  material  itself. 

To  remove  mildew  from  house- 
hold articles  of  cotton  and  linen, 
such  as  sheets,  towels,  tablecloths 
and  napkins,  rub  first  with  a 
solution  of  soap  flakes  and  water 
and  soak  over  night  in  a  gallon  of 
water  to  which  a  pint  of  Javelle 
water  has  been  added.  Javelle 
water  is  a  strong  bleach  ruinous 
to  colors,  and  should  only  be  used 
on  white  articles  of  cotton  or 
linen.  It  is  made  of  one  pound 
of  washing  soda,  one-fourth 
pound  of  chloride  of  lime  and  three 
pints   of    water.     First    dissolve    in    an 


off  the  liquid  and  strain  through  muslin. 
Keep  tightly  corked  in  a  glass  container. 
In  the  case  of  delicate  cotton  or  linen 
fabrics  it  is  best  to  soak  in  the  Javelle 
water  solution  only  long  enough  to  remove 
the  stain,  or  it  may  be  diluted  with  an 
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"From 
Contented  Cows" 

—  comes  the  pure,  rich  milk  which 
Carnation  evaporates  to  double 
richness  and  "homogenizes"  so 
that  every  single  drop  is  double- 
creamy. 

This  smooth  rich  milk,  in  all  cook- 
ery,  outdoes  milk  in  any  other 
form — notably  in  cream  sauces,  as 
the  recipe  below  will  persuade  you. 
In  coffee,  Carnation  is  mellowly 
pleasing  and  agreeably  economical 

You  should  always  keep  Carna- 
tion Milk  on  hand. 

Carnation  White  Sauce  for  Croquettes — 6 
tbsp.  flour,  6  tbsp.  butter,  1  tsp.  salt,  1  cup 
Carnation  Milk  diluted  with  1  cup  water  or 
meat  stock,  few  grains  pepper.  Melt  butter 
in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add  salt  and  flour 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Do  not  let  flour 
brown.  Add  diluted  milk;  stir  constantly 
till  smooth  and  thick.  Place  over  pan  of 
hot  water;  continue  cooking  for  10  min- 
utes, stirring  occasionally.  Makes  l3, 4  cups. 

Write  for  Carnation  Cook  Book 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

216  Market  Street,  San  .Francisco,  Calif. 

737  Terminal  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

474  Glisan  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

361  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

©  1927,  C.  M.  P.  Co. 
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The  tall  can,  diluted,  makes  an  over- 
flowing quart  of  pure  rich  milk 
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Melt  the  butter,  add  onion  and  green 
pepper  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Add 
flour  and  blend  thoroughly.  Add  the 
milk  slowly  and  cook  until  thickened, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  the  deviled  ham, 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  salt  if  neces- 
sary. Put  the  spaghetti  in  a  baking  dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over  it  and  sprinkle  with 
cheese.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
375  degrees  F.  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Eggs  and  Macaroni 
6  hard  cooked  eggs        1   cup  cheese  cut  in 
\Yi  cups  cooked  fine  pieces 

macaroni  J4  teaspoon  paprika 

2  cups  medium  white    1  cup  buttered 

sauce  crumbs 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

Cut  eggs  in  halves,  then  in  quarters 
lengthwise.  Mix  macaroni  with  white 
sauce.  Put  a  layer  of  macaroni  into  a 
greased  baking  dish.  On  this  place  a 
layer  of  eggs,  sprinkle  with  cheese,  salt, 
paprika  and  bread  crumbs.  Add  another 
layer  of  macaroni  and  another  of  eggs, 
seasonings  and  crumbs.  Continue  until 
all  are  used.  Put  a  layer  of  buttered 
crumbs  on  top.  Spiinkle  with  cheese  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  375  degrees  F. 
until  crumbs  are  brown  and  all  is  thor- 
oughly heated. 

Cheese  Wafers 
2  eggs  1  pound  cheese 

Yi  cup  butter  2%  cups  flour 

Yi  teaspoon  salt  Dash  of  cayenne 

Cut  cheese  into  very  small  pieces  and 
mix  with  butter  and  flour.  Beat  eggs 
thoroughly  and  add  to  mixture  with 
seasoning.  Roll  out  the  dough  on  a 
floured  board  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as 
pie-crust.  Cut  out  rounds  with  a  cookie 
cutter  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  425  to 
450  degrees  F.  until  brown. 

Scalloped  Cabbage  with  Cheese 

1  small  head  of  cab-    2  cups  grated  cheese 
bage  y<t  to   %  cup  bread 

\Y>  cups  medium  crumbs 

white  sauce 

Cook  the  cabbage  in  a  kettle  with  a 
generous  amount  of  water.  Cook  un- 
covered until  tender  and  add  salt  to  the 
water  just  before  cooking  is  completed. 
Drain  and  in  a  greased  baking  dish  put  a 
layer  of  cabbage,  then  a  layer  of  cheese, 
then  a  layer  of  white  sauce  and  continue 
until  all  ingredients  are  used.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  mixture  with  crumbs  which 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  melted  butter, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes  or  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

Cheese  Biscuits 
ZA  cup  grated  cheese    Sprinkling  of 
%  cup  flour  cayenne 

¥2  cup  butter  1  egg  yolk 

Mix  cheese  and  flour,  then  cut  into  this 
mixture  the  butter,  add  a  little  cayenne 
pepper  and  moisten  with  the  yolk  of  the 
egg.  Roll  out  to  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
cut  into  long  narrow  strips  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  five  to  seven  minutes. 

Scalloped  Celery  with  Cheese 

2  cups  cooked  celery    1  teaspoon  grated 
cut  into  inch  pieces       onion 

2  tablespoons  butter     Yi  teaspoon  pepper 
2  tablespoons  flour       4  tablespoons  grated 
1  cup  milk  cheese 

\i  teaspoon  salt  Bread  Crumbs 

Make  a  sauce  of  the  flour,  fat,  milk  and 
seasonings.  Put  the  celery  into  this  and 
turn  it  into  a  greased  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese  and  bread  crumbs, 
mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  baked 
untd  a  golden  brown. 
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-sure  to  please  your 

hostess  heart 


Made  the  every-day  way,  Ghirar- 
delli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  always 
pleasing,  but  when  you  entertain 
you  will  enjoy  using  this  Recep- 
tion recipe.  It's  easy  to  prepare 
and  so  delicious!  Your  guests  will 
say,  "Isn't  it  good!"  "So  smooth!" 
"Such  a  delicate  flavor!"  And  all 
you  need  to  serve  with  it  is  a  tart 
sandwich,  a  fresh  fruit  salad  with 
crackers,  or  any  other  easy-to- 
make,  simple  dainty. 

It's  well  to  remember  that  Ghir 
ardelli's  is  the  only  chocolate  that 
is  vacuum  packed.  Thus  you're 
sure  that  all  its  strength,  flavor 
and  aroma  is  sealed  in,  preserved 
for  your  recipes. 


Ghirardelli' s  "Reception" 
Chocolate 

%  cup  sugar 

1  cup  Ghirardelli's  Ground 

Chocolate 
%  tablespoon  cornstarch 
%  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  boiling  water 

2  quarts  milk 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

Mix  sugar,  chocolate,  corn- 
starch, salt  with  water;  boil 
2  or  3  minutes;  add  hot  or 
cold  milk,  heat  to  scalding 
point,  beat  thoroughly. 
Serveinchocolatecupswith 
sweetened  whipped  cream, 
marshmallow  cream  or 
marshmallows  with  a  dash 
of  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg. 
Will  serve  12 
or  14  persons. 

Note:  [The  corn- 
starch thickens 
the  beverage 
slightlyand  helps 
prevent  settling 
of  chocolate]. 


G  H  I  RA/iRD  ELLI'S 


Chocolate 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 


Mail  this  coupon  for  Ghirardelli's  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes — free. 

D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  905  North  Point  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  free,  your  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes  for  baking  and  dessert  making. 


Name-- 


•f" 


Address- 
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Do  you  feel 

Sa 

when  you  remove  your  hat? 

When  the  dimmed  lights  herald  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  do  you  take  off  your  hat  with  a  feeling  of 
assurance  that  your  hair  is  at  its  besti?  Are  you 
confident  that  it  has  a  clean,  wholesome  odor  and 
that  every  hair  is  shining  and  glistening  with 
good  health?        (ah-mah-me) 

AMAMI 

SHAMPOO 

OF  EGYPTIAN  HENNA 

will  give  you  that  assurance.  Used  once  a  week  it 
will  eliminate  dandruff  and  keep  your  scalp  in  per- 
fect condition.   Lathers  easily.    Rinses  perfectly, 
leaves  no  soapy  or  oily  residue.  Does  not  change 
the  color  of  the  hair  nor  stain  the  scalp.  Brightens 
up  each  strand  and  imparts  a  dainty  fragrance 
that  is  delightful.     15  cents  at  all  drug  stores. 
PRICHARD  &  CONSTANCE 
48  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
Send  for  Free  Booklet 
*'  Beauty  and  Self  Expression" 


DARKENS  and  BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES  and  BROWS 
INSTANTLY,  makes  them  ap- 

f)ear  naturally  dark,  long  and 
uxoriant.      Adds   wonderful   charm, 
beauty   and    expression  to  any   face. 
Perfectly  harmless.     Used  by  millions 
of  lovely  women.  FLACK  or  BROWN. 
I   obtainable   in    solid  form    or    water- 
I  proof  liquid.    75c  at  your  dealer's  or 
j    direct  postpaid. 
I    MAYBELLINE  CO.  CHICAGO 


STAY  YOUNG  WITH 
NOTOX 


Recolors  Gray  Hair 

the  safe  and  natural  way 

NOTOX  is  unlike  the  old-fashioned  re- 
storers. It  does  not  paint  over  gray  hair. 
It  puts  the  color  in  the  inner  fibres  of  the 
hair  just  as  nature  does — 

It  is  safe— it  is  sure— it  is  guaranteed  per- 
manent. It  preserves  the  natural  lustre 
and  silken  sheen.  Entirely  unaffected  by 
brushing,  shampooing,  sunlight,  salt  water, 
Turkish  baths,  permanent  waves  or  mar- 
cel i.  Ii  cannot  injure  the  hair  and  is  easily 
applied  athome.  Absolutely  non-detectable. 

Mail  this  coupon  for  positive  proof 
Inecto,  Inc.,  33-35  W.  4Cth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Q    n>  I,  „,,.,,       1    ;,,„    all '..  In..,-     ,    I—-    nOWlj.  i-iit   »troii.l»  .  f 

mv  hnlr.  t..  enable  >-., u  to  set  .1  me  the  right  Hhn<l.-  of 
NOTOX.    m  .1  ,. ,,  plain  » .iiii.i.. n  ,„,.,. 

Analy«ia  Chart.  X-IO. 

Y-"..-    

M 

Cilu State 

Id    Canada—  Nolox.     Lt.I.,     10  McCaul    Street,  Toronto 


Beauty's  Grace  Notes 


BEAUTY  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
the  small  unseen  things  that 
contribute  to  the  great  result, 
as  it  is  perfection  of  form  and 
feature.  This  is  very  encour- 
aging to  the  woman  who  must  rely  for  her 
beauty  more  or  less  on  her  personal  efforts, 
for  beauty  may  often  be  created  out  of  the 
odds  and  ends  of  painstaking  care  and 
truthful  observation,  assisted  as  it  is  today 
by  the  special  aids  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

The  subtle  fragrance  that  comes  from 
radiant  cleanliness,  the  half  moon  at  the 
base  of  the  fingernail, 
the  cultivation  of  a 
natural  hairline  with 
its  lovely  dips  and 
curves  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  shapely  eye- 
brows and  a  velvety 
skin  are  the  grace 
notes  of  beauty  that 
are  there  for  the  hav- 
ing just  by  taking 
pains. 

Any  experienced 
and  conscientious 
manicurist  will  tell 
you  that  every  finger 
has  a  half  moon  hid- 
den away  at  its  base, 
and  by  the  proper 
treatment  this  can  be 
made  to  shine  out  to 
lend  its  beauty  to  the 
well-cared  for  hand. 
The  first  essential  is 
to  push  back  the  flesh 
gently  around  the  nail 
whenever  the  hands 
are  washed  and  dried. 
The  skin  is  soft  then 
and  will  take  more 
kindly  to  persuasive 
treatment  than  if  it 
is  firm  and  drv.  Fol- 
low this  by  filing  to 
shape  the  nails  to  the  hand.  A  nail  that  is 
as  long  and  pointed  as  the  occupation  of 
the  owner  will  permit  adds  length  and 
shapeliness  to  the  fingers,  but  nails  should 
never  be  too  sharp  and  clawlike  as  they 
arc  apt  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  ani- 
mals that  scratch  as  well  as  purr.  Dip  an 
orange  stick  in  a  good  cuticle  acid,  wind  it 
with  a  wisp  of  absorbent  cotton  and  dip 
again.  With  this  work  carefully  and 
gently  around  the  base  of  the  nail,  remov- 
ing the  dead  skin  and  revealing  the 
shapely  half  moons.  If  the  first  treatment 
does  not  bring  them  to  light  they  will  be- 
gin to  appear  in  a  short  time  and  once  they 
are  in  sight  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  incn  asi 


them  to  their  proper  proportions.  Then 
pass  the  dampened  cotton  under  the  edge 
of  the  nail  to  bleach  it  of  the  discoloration 
that  is  often  as  much  an  excretion  from 
the  pores  as  it  is  outside  soil.  Rub  a  little 
cuticle  cream  into  the  skin  that  rims  the 
nail  to  keep  it  soft  and  smooth  and  as  a 
finishing  touch  before  polishing  put  just  a 
hint  of  whitening  under  the  edge  of  the 
nail. 

To  add  further  beauty  to  the  hands  see 
that  they  have  the  proper  cream  to  build 
them  into  the  grace  and  contours  that 
they  may  claim  as  their  right.  Ugly 
knuckles  standing  out 
like  knots  on  the  fin- 
gers are  often  nothing 
more  than  a  lack  of 
soft  padding  flesh 
between  joints.  A 
nourishing  cream  will 
do  wonders  for  a  hand 
of  this  type.  If  the 
veins  stand  out  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  in  an 
ugly  fashion  and  every 
movement  of  the  fin- 
gers brings  muscles 
and  tendons  into  visi- 
ble play,  feed  the 
flesh  a  building  cream 
as  well  as  a  hand 
lotion  to  keep  it  soft 
and  white  and  you 
will  soon  notice  a 
marked  improvement. 


M' 


cleansing    cream 
is   suited    to    the 


ANY  a  skin 
that  blooms 
with  a  delicate  rose 
flush  has  an  overlay 
that  casts  a  shadow 
over  its  loveliness. 
A  thorough  cleansing 
will  remove  this  and 
keep  the  pores  clean 
and  free  to  function 
as  they  should.  A 
should  be  chosen  that 
individual  need,  thin 
enough  to  be  applied  thoroughly  with- 
out too  much  rubbing.  Spread  a  thin 
coat  over  the  entire  face,  not  omitting 
the  forehead  and  neck.  Allow  it  to 
stay  on  for  a  few  minutes  until  its  soften- 
ing influence  on  the  skin  can  be  felt.  Then 
remove  it  gently  with  a  soft  paper  square 
that  comes  for  that  purpose.  If  the  paper 
is  very  much  soiled,  and  dirt  is  removed 
from  the  skin  as  well  as  the  cream,  a  sec- 
ond layer  should  be  applied  and  removed 
to  insure  a  thorough  cleansing.  Then  the 
face  may  be  washed  with  warm  water  and 
.1  good  facial  soap,  rinsed  with  cold  water 


TACEFOWDER 

Known  and  loved  by  four  generations 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Write  for  free  sample  of  face  powder  and  Booklet 

illustrating  new  Lablache  Creations 

Ben  LEwCo.,Dept.9     125  Kingston  St.,  Boston, U.S.A. 


Liquid  Silmerine 
Makes  Hair  Beautiful 

Eliminates  dandruff,  dirt,  oiliness.  Invigorates 
scalp,  helps  circulation.  This  means  strong, 
healthy  hair;  soft,  silky,  glossy.  Keeps  hair  wavy 
for  days.  Keeps  straight  hair  smooth,  sleek,  neat, 
orderly;  never  unruly.  Men,  women,  children  use 
it.     Any  drug  store.    Parker-Belmont  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


Cuticura 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

To  Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  K,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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and  finished  with  a  good  astringent  to 
stimulate  the  relaxed  skin. 

While  it  is  so  often  difficult  to  stimulate 
a  thick  thatch  of  hair  on  the  head  where 
it  should  grow,  the  small  annoying  hairs 
that  insist  on  appearing  where  they  should 
not  be  are  hard  to  conquer.  Bare  arms 
and  thin  chiffon  stockings  reveal  the  tell- 
tale hairs  which  mar  the  soft  skin.  A  fem- 
inine edition  of  the  manly  razor  is  often 
used  for  the  under-the-arm  hairs  which 
the  careful  woman  removes  even  though 
she  may  not  frequently  wear  evening 
gowns  which  make  this  a  necessity.  But 
the  hairs  on  arms  and  legs  soon  grow 
coarse  and  hard  to  manage  if  subjected  to 
this  treatment  and  are  much  more  tract- 
able if  removed  with  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  that  purpose.  A  paste  that  is 
easily  spread  over  the  offending  surface 
and  that  carries  the  hairs  with  it  when  re- 
moved is  as  harmless  as  it  is  simple  to  use, 
and  is  effective  in  discouraging  the  growth 
of  the  hairs  by  destroying  them  down  to 
their  roots. 

Each  woman  has  her  own  problem  of 
personal  beauty  to  bring  into  harmony 
with  the  world's  accepted  standards,  but 
the  tiny  grace  notes  give  an  accent  to  the 
rhythm  and  add  a  whimsical  gayetv  to  her 
personality  which  go  far  to  establish  her 
in  the  world  she  has  set  out  to  conquer. 
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Stop  Earache  f 

EARAKINE 

Relieves  pain.  Softens  the  wax. 
A  reliable  harmless  product.  All 
druggists,  or  by  mail,  50  cents. 

C.  S.  Dent  &  Company,  Detroit 


RLACKHEADS 

■^  cannot  be  hidden.    Get  rid  of  them 
now   by  regular  treatments  with 

Resinol 


Toothache/ 

DENT'S 

TOOTHACHE  GUM 

WILL  STOP  IT 

AH  Druggists 


CORNS 

For  quick,  safe  relief  from 
painful  corns  or  tender  toes 
and  pressure  of  tight  shoes 

DzScholVs 
Zino-pads 


At  drug 

and  shoe  stores 

everywhere 


AsktorHorlick's 

L,         The  ORIGINAL      , 
)\      Malted  Milk    A 


Safe 
Milk 

md  Food 

For  INFANTS, 

Children,    Invalids 

and- for  All  Ages 


The  West  at  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

Harding  had  to  fill  a  Democratic  va- 
cancy on  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  in  1922, 
and  here  in  Washington  he  still  is. 

In  fact,  the  Farm  Loan  Board  is  getting 
to  be  such  a  financial  mountain  that  Mr. 
Mellon  is  worrying  about  its  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  even 
though  he  is  chairman  ex-officio  of  both. 
He  is  said  to  favor  the  incorporation  of 
the  Farm  Loan  System  into  the  Treasurv 
Department,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  adjunct 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  You  see 
the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  have  the 
rediscount  privilege  and  Mr.  Mellon 
doesn't  like  to  see  rediscount  agencies 
lying  around  promiscuously.  One  of  these 
b.-neficial  but  dangerous  financial  mechan- 
isms is  enough,  he  thinks,  for  any  govern- 
ment. The  intermediate  Credit  Banks 
have  put  out  $78,000,000  to  farmers,  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  have  loaned  them 
$  1, 100,000,000  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
$615,000,000.  The  twelve  Federal  Land 
Banks  will  soon  not  have  a  cent  of  public 
money  in  them,  notwithstanding  their 
enormous  loans,  and  all  their  assets  will 
actually  and  literally — no  joking — be 
owned  by  the  farmers  who  borrow  from 
them.  Uncle  Sam  furnishes  the  magic 
touch  by  making  their  bonds  a  contingent 
federal  obligation.  And  it  is  from  these 
bonds,  backed  by  mortgages  on  theii 
farms,  that  the  borrowers  get  the  money 
with  which  to  finance  the  banks  to  lend 
to  them. 

Now  who  will  say  that  careers  are  closed 
to  the  American  farmer  in  these  latter 
days  of  urban  greatness  when  a  dirt  far- 
mer, and  Democrat  at  that,  from  Chico 
on  the  Sacramento,  can  be  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  two-billion  dollar  financial 
aggregation? 


The  habit  of  removing  film  twice  daily  from 

the  teeth  by  Pepsodent  is  widely  urged  by 

dental  authorities  because  of  its  un  ique  tfier- 

apeutic  and  prophylactic  powers 

The  Film  Danger 

To  which  authoritative  dental 

opinion   ascribes  many  tooth 

and  gum  disorders 

THAT  many  of  the  commoner  tooth 
and  gum  troubles,  and  most  cases  of 
so-called  "off-color"  teeth,  are  due  to  a 
film  that  forms  on  teeth  which  ordinary 
brushing  does  not  successfully  combat, 
is  the  consensus  of  dental  opinion. 

Run  your  tongue  across  your  teeth, 
and  you  will  feel  this  film — a  slippery 
sort  of  coating.  Film  absorbs  discolora- 
tions  and  thus  makes  teeth  look  dull  and 
dingy.  It  breeds  germs  and  bacteria  and 
invites  tartar,  decay  and  pyorrhea.  It  is 
a  menace  to  tooth  and  gum  health  that 
must  be  combated. 

Thus  dental  authorities  now  seriously 
urge  that  film  be  removed  at  least  twice 
every  day — in  the  morning  and  at  bed- 
time. One  can't  expect  glistening  teeth 
and  proper  gum  protection  unless  this  be 
clone  regularly.  And  old-time  dentifrices 
did  not  adequately  fight  film. 

So  obtain  Pepsodent — a  special  film- 
removing  dentifrice  most  dentists  favor. 
It  curdles  the  film,  then  removes  it  and 
polishes  the  teeth  to  high  lustre  in  gentle 
safety  to  enamel.  It  combats  the  acids 
of  decay.  It  acts,  too,  to  firm  and  harden 
the  gums;  thus  meeting,  in  many  ways, 
the  requirements  of  modern  dental  findings. 

Accept  Pepsodent  test 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-day  tube.  Note 
how  thoroughly  film  is  removed  and  teeth 
gradually  lighten.  Massage  the  gums 
with  Pepsodent,  the  quality  dentifrice, 
using  your  finger  tips;  gums  should  start 
to  firm  and  take  on  a  healthy  coral  tint. 


FREE — Mail  coupon  for  10-day  tube  to  The 
Pepsodent  Company,  Dept.  1000,1104  South 
Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago,   111.,   U.  S.  A. 

Name 

Address.    

Only  one  tube  to  a  family  2295 
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ne  looks 

asif 
she  had  just 
1  stepped  out  of  a 
Mendel  Trunk 


THAT  compliment,  heard  so  often, 
sums  up  the  superior  service  of 
the  Mendel  "dust-proof"  Wardrobe 
Trunk.  Though  the  journey  be  from 
"pine to  palm"  or  from  theGrandCen- 
tral  to  the  Golden  Gate,  your  frocks 
will  be  fresh  and  unmarked  by  travel, 
sealed  tight  against  smoke  and  dust. 
For  the  Mendel  is  "dust-proof." 

It  is  made  so  by  the  continuous 
interlocking  tongue  and  groove  edges. 
Close  the  trunk  and  the  tongue  fits 
snugly  into  the  felt -lined  groove 
with  scientific  exactness.  And  it 
remains  "dust-proof "  through  all  the 
years  of  its  service  —  for  this  same 
tongue  and  groove  construction 
makes  warping  and  sagging  impossible. 

You'll  take  pride  in  its  patrician 
beauty,  too,  and  your  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  many  ingenious,  exclusive 
Mendel  features. 

Don't  you  thinf{  your 
clothes  are  too  lovely 

><*  and  important 
for  anything 
less  than  the 
care  of  a  Men' 
del"dust-proof" 
WardrobeTrun\? 


.■■■ 


The  Mendel-Drucker  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Made  in  Canada  by  THE  L.  McBRlNE  CO..  Ltd.,  Kitchener 

AVendelTrun/ 


DUST-PROOF 


WARP-PROOF 


Brick  as  a  Decorative  Exterior 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


long  sides  and  the  ends.  The  most  famil- 
iar bonds  are  the  Flemish,  English,  face 
brick  and  common  bond. 

In  the  Max  Hirsch  residence,  illustrated 
on  page  51,  the  herring-bone  pattern  has 
been  introduced  in  panels  as  a  window 
setting,  a  characteristically  English  fea- 
ture of  the  half-timbered  type  of  archi- 
tecture.    The  first  story  is  of  rough-tex- 


tured brick  in  variegated  reds  and  browns; 
the  woodwork  is  stained  a  soft  grayish 
brown,  with  warm  gray  stucco  in  the 
panels.  Roof  is  gray  slate.  The  principal 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  finished  in  red 
gum,  the  others  in  enamel.  The  site  is  an 
elevation  in  a  residential  section  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  commanding  a  fine  view 
across  the  forested  hills  to  the  north. 


Light  Fingered 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


suits,  I  found  that  one  was  gone.  I  called 
to  the  floor  manager  who  stopped  them. 
Then  you  came  up." 

"And  what  about  that  hat  box?"  asked 
the  detective. 

"When  they  brought  it  in  I  saw  it  bore 
the  tag  of  the  Tipp  millinery  and  was  all 
sealed  up  and  tied  as  you  see  it.  They 
didn't  take  the  box  into  the  dressing  room. 
It  was  there  in  plain  view  all  the  time. 
They  couldn't  have  untied  it  without  my 
seeing  them  do  it." 

King  suddenly  picked  up  the  hat  box 
and  ran  his  fingers  over  it  searching.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  the  woman  with  a  trium- 
phant smile. 

"The  old  box  trick,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  woman's  look  of  dismay  was  an 
instant  confirmation  of  his  suspicions. 

The  trick  box  was  not  a  hat  container 
at  all,  but  a  carefully  constructed  affair 
that  looked  like  it  was  securely  wrapped 
but  which  had  a  secret  trap  door  that 
opened  without  disturbing  the  seals. 
When  the  clerk  was  looking  away,  one  of 
the  thieves  had  snapped  open  the  trap 
and  had  dropped  the  suit  into  the  box. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  thief  to  steal 
valuables  in  a  store.  The  problem  is  to 
escape  with  them.  The  experienced  house 
man  realizes  this  and  he  is  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  people  with  open  vanity 
bags  and  capacious  suitcases. 

Agnes  Wood,  a  woman  operative  with 
twenty-two  years  of  experience,  has  the 
credit  for  unearthing  the  best  coat  sleeve 
trick  on  record.  She  discovered  that  the 
shoplifter  employed  a  harness  such  as  is 
used  by  magicians  to  make  objects  dis- 
appear. A  cord  ran  up  across  the  shoul- 
ders and  down  each  sleeve  to  the  wrist. 
Attached  to  one  end  of  the  string  was  a 
clamp.  The  thief  had  fastened  this  clamp 
to  a  tie  containing  a  diamond  and  with  a 
movement  of  the  other  arm,  had  jerked  it 
up  under  his  shirt  and  onto  his  shoulder 
where  a  cursory  search  would  have  failed 
to  reveal  it. 

The  use  of  the  binny  or  big  pocket  in  an 
overcoat  is  well  known.  An  incredible 
amount  of  loot  can  be  stowed  away  in  a 
binny  by  an  experienced  thief  working  in 
a  crowded  store,  providing  the  house  de- 
tectives are  not  alert.  A  good  sleuth  can 
spot  a  binny  a  mile  away. 

A  stall  is  a  person  who  assists  a  thief. 
The  stall  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  house 
detective's  life.  Generally  he  or  she  dis- 
tracts the  clerk's  attention  with  a  ques- 
tion or  a  demand  for  immediate  service 
while  the  shoplifter  steals,  but  frequently 


this  individual  will  take  a  more  important 
part  in  the  transaction. 

Shoplifters  are  not  the  only  marauders 
against  whom  the  department  store  detec- 
tive must  guard,  however. 

The  "frameup"  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult games  which  the  detective  has  to 
combat.  Most  detectives  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  arrest  a  customer  unless  he  is 
actually  seen  stealing  an  article  but  even 
then  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition  if  the 
crook  is  shrewd.  Many  times  a  cautious 
officer  has  let  a  person  whom  he  is  con- 
vinced is  a  thief  escape  rather  than  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  making  a  mistake. 

Alex  Hammil,  detective  for  a  big  New 
York  department  store,  was  watching  a 
well-dressed  patron  examine  jeweled 
ladies'  watches  when,  with  his  own  eyes, 
he  saw  the  fellow  drop  a  watch  into  his 
pocket.  He  signaled  for  another  opera- 
tive to  approach  and  they  sauntered 
toward  the  customer,  who  had  handed 
over  a  check  to  the  clerk  for  another 
watch  which  he  promised  to  return  for  as 
soon  as  the  value  of  his  check  had  been 
verified. 

Alex  touched  the  man  on  the  arm,  wTiile 
his  assistant  closed  in  on  him  from  the 
other  side  to  prevent  him  ditching  the 
loot  with  the  right  hand, 

""\7'OU'RE  under  arrest,"  said  the 
I  detective.  "Better  come  along 
quietly." 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  the 
customer  in  astonishment. 

"Never  mind  stalling,"  retorted  Alex 
propelling  the  man  toward  a  private  exit. 
"I  saw  you  steal  it.    Come  along." 

At  the  police  station  they  searched  the 
man  and  found  the  watch  in  his  pocket. 
They  also  discovered  that  he  was  a  broker 
and  that  he  lived  in  a  fashionable  uptown 
apartment. 

Despite  the  man's  protestations  that  he 
had  bought  the  watch,  he  was  charged 
with  a  felony  and  was  placed  in  jail. 

A  day  later  an  attorney  representing 
the  broker  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
secured  an  order  from  the  judge  instruct- 
ing the  clerk  of  the  store  to  bring  into 
court  the  check  which  the  accused  had 
given  her.  On  the  back  of  the  check,  the 
prisoner  had  written  the  words  "In  full 
paj  ment  for  watch,  Mdse.  No.  4287," 
before  giving  it  to  the  store  clerk. 

When  it  was  shown  that  the  watch 
which  the  broker  had  stolen  was  No.  4287 
and  when  it  was  proven  that  the  check 
was  good,  the  court  held  this  to  be  prima 
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facie  evidence  that  the  merchandise  had 
been  paid  for  and  the  writ  was  granted. 

The  department  store  then  asked  that 
the  felony  charge  be  dismissed,  which  was 
done. 

The  full  meaning  of  all  this  was  revealed 
two  weeks  later  when  the  store  was  served 
with  papers  in  a  $10,000  damage  suit, 
which  they  were  glad  to  settle  for  a  cash 
consideration  of  $2000. 

It  is  only  by  years  of  experience  that  a 
house  detective  learns  all  the  tricks  of  the 
criminal  gentry.  The  desk  of  the  refund 
clerk  is  such  a  Mecca  for  thieves  that  in 
some  stores  a  trained  detective  is  assigned 
to  this  task.  It  might  seem  almost  too 
audacious  to  say  that  a  thief  will  steal  an 
article  in  one  part  of  the  store  and  try 
to  sell  it  back  to  the  establishment 
through  the  refund  clerk,  yet  sometimes 
this  happens. 

One  thief  stole  a  #12  razor  and  took  it 
home  with  him.  When  he  found  that  the 
fence  or  pawnshop  would  not  give  him  a_ 
reasonable  price  for  it,  he  returned  it  to 
the  store,  exchanged  it  for  a  $1  razor  and 
received  #11  in  change.  He  claimed  he 
had  lost  his  sales  receipt.  The  ordinary 
criminal  fence  pays  but  one-tenth  the 
real  value  of  such  loot  while  the  victimized 
store  frequently  gives  the  full  value. 

All  in  all  a  shoplifter  does  not  lead  a 
merry  life. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Henderson  on  shoplifting.  The  second 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

—The  Editors. 
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Notice  the  Ones  who  use  Snowdrift 


Ukulele  Cowboys 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

West.  He  will  find  Portuguese,  Japanese 
and  Hawaiian  cowboys  all  waiting  to  be 
cast  as  heroes,  villains  or  extras;  and  the 
far-sung  daughters  of  Hawaii  and  their 
paler  sisters  are  never  adverse  to  being 
chosen  as  the  goal  to  which  the  hero  wins 
in  the  last  chapter.  To  add  difficulties  to 
the  plot  there  is  the  interplay  of  super- 
stitions of  many  peoples,  with  those  of  the 
Hawaiian  predominating.  There  are  vol- 
canoes which  have  a  way  of  erupting 
fairly  often,  and  the  natives  will  tell  you 
what  caused  Pele,  the  fire  goddess,  to  rise 
in  her  anger  and  ride  the  flaming  lava 
straight  to  the  ocean. 

Hawaii  has  the  background,  the  roman- 
tic past  of  a  great  race  who  have  good- 
naturedly  allowed  themselves  to  be  repre- 
sented to  the  world  as  a  people  whose 
chief  occupation  is  the  dancing  of  peculiar 
dances.  An  anthropologist  who  has 
spent  years  in  studying  the  Polynesians 
and  their  lore  suggested  to  me  recently 
that  in  anything  that  I  might  write  that 
I  keep  in  mind  the  virility  of  the  people. 
In  the  old  days  of  native  wrestling  the 
women  met  the  men  on  their  own  terms 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  women  to 
come  out  the  winner.  The  Polynesian  did 
not  have  the  idea  that  women  are  to  be 
pampered  or  softened  to  meet  masculine 
approbation.  And  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  ending  this  article  on  the  Cowboys 
of  Hawaii  than  to  state  again  that  the 
Hawaiians  like  all  Polynesians,  are  a 
strong  fearless  race,  accepting  life  gladly 
and  living  it  gayly. 


^B     ^^^™ ^^" 


You  will  notice  among  your  friends  that  the  women  who  take 
especial  pride  in  their  cooking  are  apt  to  be  the  ones  most 
wedded  to  Snowdrift. 

That's  natural.  Snowdrift  is  easy  to  use  (because  it's  creamy). 
Snowdrift  is  white,  fluffy,  sweet  and  fresh.  Snowdrift  is  always 
the  same.  Snowdrift  is  delicate,  rich,  and  100%  pure  white  fat, 
made  from  an  oil  as  choice  as  a  fine  salad  oil  and  then  whipped 
up  to  just  the  right  consistency. 

In  short,  Snowdrift  is  just  the  kind  of  shortening  that  you 
would  expect  clever  cooks  to  want. 
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ASK  . . .  ANY. . .  RADIO . . .  ENGINEER 


sy/  wiui  uic         \m 

"Trouble-Shooters"^ 

of  the 

North  Atlantic 

STCE- BERGS- towering,  pon- 
J~i  derous,  deadly  mountains  of 
C^  ice  drift  southward  from  the 
ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  into  the  traf- 
fic lane  of  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 

Locating  and  destroying  them  is 
the  perilous  and  never-ending 
duty  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Cutters. 

Shell  fire  and  high  explosives, 
however,  often  fail  to  blow  the 
bergs  from  the  sea,  and  warnings 
are  then  broadcasted  by  radio  to 
every  ship  whose  course  lies 
through  the  danger  zone. 

Smooth  power,  unfailing  de- 
pendability over  long  periods  and 
under  all  conditions  of  service  are 
qualities  demanded  in  the  radio 
batteries  used  in  this  dangerous 
naval  service. 

The  fact  that  Burges;  Batteries 
meet  those  requirements  recom- 
mends them  to  you  for  your  own 
receiving  set. 

oAsk  oAny  cRadio  Engineer 

Burgess  Battery 
Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


Carnation   <£eis 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


BURGESS 

RADIO  BATTERIES 


eyebrows  and  sight  along  his  cue  she 
thought  he  looked  like  an  intent  puppy. 
He  went  wagging  beside  her  down  the 
short-cut  across  the  lawn  when,  on  the 
stroke  of  ten,  she  decided  they  must  re- 
turn and  see  if  the  gentlemen  of  their  fami- 
lies were  ready  to  talk  to  them.  But  the 
lanai  of  her  little  house  showed  empty  in 
the  moonlight  and  through  the  open  doors 
into  the  living-room  she  could  see  Choate 
sitting  alone,  amazingly  erect,  with  a 
magazine  in  his  hands. 

"Good  gracious,  Johnnie!  Your  father's 
gone  home — by  the  road,  since  we  didn't 
meet  him — and  I  wasn't  here  to  bid  him 
good-night!  Run  after  him,  will  you, 
with  my  farewells  and  apologies?" 

She  heard  him  trotting  obediently  away 
as  she  went  up  the  steps.  Choate  didn't 
turn  his  head  at  the  sound  of  her  slippers. 
He  still  sat  as  if  there  were  a  board  down 
his  back  and  riveted  his  eyes  upon  the 
page  before  him. 

She  stood  surveying  him.  "Choate 
darling,  if  you  want  me  to  believe  you're 
so  absorbed  in  Paris  fashions  that  you 
don't  know  I'm  here,  you'll  have  to  take 
an  easier  pose." 

At  that  he  faced  her. 

"Well?"  It  was  a  cold  word,  consider- 
ing its  length.  It  made  her  think  that 
with  icebergs  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
entire  bulk  is  visible.  She  said  quietly 
that  she'd  been  trying  Johnnie's  new 
table  and  was  sorry  not  to  have  returned 
in  time  for  a  good-night  to  Johnnie's 
father.  "Not  that  he  would  notice  my 
absence,"  she  went  on,  spurred  by 
Choate's  scornful  silence.  "You  and  he 
were  probably  harvesting  next  year's  crop 
as  he  went  down  the  path  and  estimating 
the  tonnage  per  acre.  That's  about  the 
point  you'd  have  reached  in  an  hour  and 
a  half." 

I  DON'T  like  your  tone,"  Choate  told 
her  suddenly.  "And  I  don't  like 
your  behavior.   Johnnie  Nettleton — " 

"I  admit  he's  a  poor  substitute  for  an 
interesting  human  being,"  she  cut  in 
quickly,  "but  in  this  place — " 

It  began  like  that  and  it  went  on  very 
successfully  from  the  point  of  view  of 
thorough  disagreement.  He  accused  her 
of  being  unfair  to  the  islands,  to  which  she 
admitted  that  never  in  any  other  spot 
upon  the  earth's  surface  had  she  been  so 
bored,  and  for  good  measure  added  the 
statement  that  she  had  not  contracted  to 
marry  the  sugar  industry. 

"At  least  it  supports  you,"  was  his 
triumphant  return. 

"That's  a  smart  answer,  Choate,  but  I 
haven't  noticed  that  we  mail  my  nice 
allowance  checks  back  to  Dad!" 

"I  certainly  didn't  conceal  my  financial 
standing  from  you  when  I  asked  you  to 
marry  me!"  Choate  paled  behind  the 
tanning  of  the  tropic  sun.  "Neither  did 
I  expect  you  to  taunt  me  with  it  now!" 

"Oh,  Choate,  don't  be  dull  as  well  :s 
unreasonable."  This  talk  about  monty 
was  making  her  miserable,  forcing  her  to 
abandon  her  good  taste.  "I'm  not  taunt- 
ing you.  But  I  can't  submit  to  the  state- 
ment  that  your  cane-fields  are  my  sup- 


port, when  Dad's  Seattle  law  offices  have 
a  part  in  it." 

It  was  such  a  fine  free-growing  quarrel 
that  they  were  not  speaking  when  they 
went  to  bed. 

At  four,  when  the  mill  whistle  blew  to 
rouse  the  laborers,  she  heard  Choate  roll 
over  and  roll  out.  He  never  spoke  to  her 
at  this  dark  early  rising  but  always  he  tip- 
toed over  to  her  bed  and  laid  his  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder.  She  had  come  to 
count  on  that  little  silent  greeting  of  the 
heart,  which  made  her  own  heart  warm. 
This  morning  it  didn't  come.  She  lay 
listening,  heard  him  turn  the  creaking  tap, 
heard  the  water  beating  within  the  zinc- 
lined  shower.  Perhaps  after  his  bath — 
but  he  went  straight  out  to  where  his 
horse  waited. 

Oh,  she  told  herself,  she  and  Choate 
were  silly — the  whole  thing  was  silly! 

SHE  was  very  ready  with  her  good- 
morning  and  smiles  wThen  he  came 
back  from  the  fields  for  eight  o'clock 
breakfast  with  her;  more  ready  than  he 
was  with  his  responses. 

"Choate,  I've  been  wondering — "  she 
paused  in  spooning  the  orange  out  of  her 
half  of  a  papaya.  "Couldn't  you  get  back 
in  time  for  a  set  of  tennis  this  afternoon  ? 
It  would — "  she'd  go  the  whole  way,  she'd 
be  reconciling  if  she  could — "it  would  be 
like  last  year  at  Corinne's." 

She  watched  him  as  he  frowned  into  his 
coffee  cup.  He'd  remember,  wouldn't  he? 
He'd  think  of  that  last  afternoon  at 
Corinne's  when  he'd  given  her  his  lei — and 
his  love? 

"Sorry!"  he  said  crisply.  "I'd  like  a 
game  but  I've  got  to  go  way  up  mauka 
this  afternoon  to  see  why  the  water's  fail- 
ing in  the  ditch.  There's  been  enough 
rain  in  the  hills,  Lord  knows!  But  we're 
getting  hardly  flow  enough  to  keep  the 
hana-wai  men  busy.  Can't  you  get  one 
of  the  women  to  play  with  you?" 

She  didn't  even  try  to  do  that.  She 
looked  out  upon  the  island,  bathed  in  a 
white  glare  of  light  from  the  jagged  tops 
of  its  mountains  down  to  the  encircling 
sea;  looked  out  upon  it  writh  distaste,  then 
dropped  the  split  bamboo  blinds  between 
her  and  the  sight  of  it.  She  lounged  in  a 
long  chair,  read,  dozed. 

The  Japanese  boy  from  the  wireless 
station  came  bicycling  up  with  a  radio- 
gram from  her  father.  She  knew  it  would 
be  merely  thanks  for  his  birthday  pack- 
ages but  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  decode  the 
message.  It  was  as  if  her  father's  affec- 
tion, his  pleasantness,  came  tangibly  to 
her  across  the  intervening  waste  of  water. 
She  put  the  flimsy  paper  back  into  its  en- 
velope, ati  small  chilled  tomatoes  from 
the  luncheon  tray  the  maid  brought,  read, 
dozed  again. 

By  four  she  sh;>ok  herself  out  of  inertia. 
She  must  do  something  active  that  would 
exercise  her  body,  make  her  forget  the 
slow  ache  of  disappointment  in  her  mind. 
Despite  the  heat  she  would  ride.  She 
phoned  to  the  stable  and  before  she  was 
ready  in  the  fresh  limn  knickers  and  lone 
sleeveless  coat  that  went  with  them,  little 
bay  Wiki-wiki  had  been  haltered  to  the 
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post  of  the  lanai.  He  nickered  at  sight  of 
her. 

"Good  little  horse!"  she  whispered  into 
his  ear.  "You  like  me,  don't  you?  Good 
little  horse!" 

The  good  little  horse  cantered  down  the 
road  with  her.  Presently  she  reined  him 
off  the  macadam  into  an  unpaved  track 
that  became  a  trail  winding  into  a  narrow 
canyon.  At  the  base  of  a  fall,  a  white 
thread  of  water  unrolling  itself  for  a  hun- 
dred feet  against  a  back-drop  of  ferns  and 
ti  plants,  the  trail  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
She  paused,  thrust  her  bare  hands  under 
the  cool  dripping  water,  spread  for  herself 
a  fan  of  ferns,  then  faced  about  for  home. 
But  at  the  first  bend  Wiki's  head  all  but 
collided  with  that  of  a  tall  sorrel  coming 
up  the  trail.  She  looked  between  the 
horses'  ears  into  the  surprised,  pleased 
face  of  Johnnie  Nettleton. 

"Well!"  he  said.  "Talk  about  luck!" 
He  pulled  out  so  she  could  pass  him,  then 
wheeled  his  horse  and  followed  her.  From 
behind  her  shoulder  came  his  opinion  on 
the  day,  on  the  dull  depressing  heat  of  fall 
that  drove  one  to  taking  lonely  rides,  and 
his  reiterated  pleasure  at  meeting  her. 

The  trail  widened  into  the  over-grown 
road.  The  Kona  wind  from  the  sea  blew 
into  the  canyon.  It  had  begun  to  lose  its 
day-time  heat,  to  feel  refreshing.  John- 
nie came  up  abreast  of  her. 

"There's  the  dandiest  place,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  down,  to  try  some  jumps. 
Just  one  little  piece  standing  of  the  old 
stone  wall  that  used  to  run  around  an 
Hawaiian  kuleana — a  homestead,  you 
know — with  a  good  take-off,  and  per- 
fectly smooth  turf  for  landing.  Have  you 
done  any  jumping  with  Wiki?" 

SHE  shook  her  head.  "I've  never 
done  any  jumping  myself,  except 
once  in  a  tanbark  ring.   Then  I  loved  it." 

She  found  that  she  loved  it  now.  The 
walled-off  ache  in  her  mind  was  forgotten 
when  she  went  soaring  over  the  ragged 
bit  of  wall  on  Johnnie's  sorrel,  and  reined 
him  around  to  watch  Johnnie  put  Wiki- 
wiki  at  it.  The  little  bay  made  it  gal- 
lantly and  when  she  had  mounted  took 
her  over — once — and  again. 

"Three  times  for  luck,  Wiki  darling!" 
She  rode  around  past  the  mango  trees  and 
faced  him  toward  the  wall.  She  felt  him 
rise,  felt  her  saddle  turning,  clutched  at 
the  reins  to  save  herself,  thought  "You 
fool!  You  fool!"  as  she  felt  her  pull  on 
the  reins  check  the  smooth  forward  spring 
of  Wiki's  body — saw  the  lush  green  of  the 
trees  swirl  in  a  sickening  half-circle — 

The  next  thing  she  knew  was  pain  and 
shouting.  The  pain  was  her  own,  daggers 
and  cane-knives  of  pain!  The  shouts  were 
Johnnie's.  He  knelt,  feeling  down  her 
arms,  her  shoulder  that  winced  under  his 
hand.  The  pain  went  on  and  on  and  so 
did  the  outcry  until  a  native  boy  came 
running  in  answer  to  it  and  was  sent  away 
astride  the  sorrel  for  Nettleton's  biggest 
car  and  the  plantation  doctor.  After  that 
there  was  only  pain;  pain  in  the  car  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  lanai  steps  while  John- 
nie assured  the  doctor  that  with  all  her 
bruises  he  was  certain  her  leg  was  the  only 
thing  broken;  pain  as  they  laid  her  on  her 
bed  and  the  nurse  commenced  cutting 
away  her  clothes.  Then  the  quick  pain 
of  the  hypodermic. 

She  was  set  and  splinted  and  bandaged 
before  Choate  returned  from  his  survey 


of  the  ditches.  The  news  of  her  fall  would 
be  all  over  the  plantation.  Some  one 
would  tell  him — he'd  come  rushing  in. 
But  when  she  finally  caught  his  foot-fall 
it  was  slow.  It  seemed  that  he  came  re- 
luctantly across  the  room  and  stopped 
beside  the  bed.  She  lifted  her  eyes  but 
the  plantation  nurse  had  shaded  her  bed- 
side light  so  that  she  could  not  clearly  see 
his  face.  She  summoned  the  remnants  of 
her  strength  and  lifted  her  hands. 

"Choate  darling,  I  seem  to  be  a  little 
shattered.  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  a 
damaged  wife." 

"Not  to  a  damaged  wife."  There  was 
a  quiver  of  anger  in  his  voice  and  he  ig- 
nored her  hands.  "But  certainly  to  one 
damaged  as  the  result  of  her  festivities 
with  Johnnie  Nettleton." 

Her  hands  dropped.  She  gasped  in 
weariness  and  amazement. 

"It  seems  there's  some  person  in  the 
Islands  who  suits  you.  Last  night,  appa- 
rently, was  not  enough.  You  must  assure 
yourself  I'd  not  be  back  today,  then 
arrange  to  meet  him." 

"Choate!"  She  would  have  cried  out 
in  protest  against  these  mistaken,  these 
horrible,  interpretations.  But  she  caught 
back  her  cry.  She  was  too  angry.  If 
Choate's  love  was  only  jealous  possession, 
if  there  was  no  confidence  in  it,  not  even 
any  pity,  if  he  could  stand  there  and  say 
these  bitter  things  to  the  hurt  woman  who 
loved  him,  why  should  she  try  to  set  her- 
self right  with  Choate? 

She  shut  her  eyes.  None  of  the  pain 
she'd  been  fighting  for  two  hours  was  like 
that  she  felt  now.  Before  she  spoke  again 
she  had  made  a  decision. 

"Choate,"  it  almost  seemed  the  wrong 
name  to  say,  for  this  motionless,  silent 
person  surely  could  not  be  her  husband, 
"Will  you  get  my  trunk  out  so  Miss  Flet- 
cher can  pack  it  for  me?  I'm  going  home." 

"Home!" 

"Yes,  to  Honolulu  on  the  Inter-Island 
boat  tomorrow  and  on  Friday  take  the 
Aorangi  for  Vancouver.  She  sails  then. 
I  know,  from  planning  to  get  my  letter  to 
Dad  off  on  her." 

"XTOU  can't  go!"  Choate's  voice  was 
X  unsteady  but  she  could  not  trouble 
herself  to  think  whether  from  angeror  some 
other  cause.    "Not  the  way  you  are!" 

"I  can  go  better  than  I  can  stay."  She 
picked  up  the  silver  table  bell  the  nurse 
had  set  beside  her.  Was  it  only  last  night 
she'd  rung  it  and  the  maid  had  brought 
in  the  pineapple  fritter — that  she'd 
thought  how  fine  Choate  looked— only 
last  night? 

When  the  nurse  came  she  heard  her  own 
voice  speaking  with  a  weary  finality. 
Would  Miss  Fletcher  phone  the  doctor 
and  ask  him  to  come  so  they  could  plan 
about  getting  her  aboard  the  boat?  It 
would  be  awkward  here,  where  there  was 
no  wharf,  no  pier,  and  passengers  had  to 
be  rowed  out  in  small  boats  and  climb  the 
boat  stairs  to  the  steamer.  But  they 
could  put  her  on  a  stretcher  and  hoist  her 
up  in  slings,  the  way  they'd  done  with  the 
hospital  case  that  had  to  be  got  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

Miss  Fletcher  shook  her  head.  "That's 
a  bad  break  of  yours  and  your  shoulder 
and  arm  are  awfully  bruised  and  sore.  It 
can  be  managed,  of  course,  but  must  you 
gor 

"It's  imperative,"  Marion  told  her,  and 
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WHAT  do  they  mean  to 
you?  Do  you  see  your- 
self helplessly  shackled 
to  a  salary?  Or  do  you  picture 
yourself  growing  in  indepen- 
dence through  sharing  in  values 
that  you  help  to  create?  A 
momentous  question — for  You! 

Write  for  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company's  booklet,  "The  Next 
Ten  Years."  If  you  are  the 
right  man  you  will  learn  how 
to  become  a  co-partner  in  a 
Nation- Wide  Institution  of  De- 
partment Stores  with  advance- 
ment assured. 

Share  in  What  You 
Help  to  Create! 

That  is  our  offer.  Through  the 
application  of  this  principle,  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  has 
grown  from  one  Store  in  1902 
to  745  Stores  in  44  States.  More 
stores  will  be  opened  in  1927. 
More  Salesmen  will  be  promoted 
to  Managers.  Every  one  of  our 
Stores  is  managed  and  part 
owned  by  Salesmen  who  respon- 
ded to  the  offer  made  to  you  now. 
Behind  them  are  the  tremendous 
buying  service  and  expert  mer- 
chandising counsel  of  this 
Company. 

'  If   This    Means    You 
-Write 

We  are  looking  for  alert,  ca- 
pable young  men  of  not,  over 
35  years  of  age,  who  have  had 
experience  in  selling  dry 
goods,  furnishings,  clothing 
or  shoes.  We  supply  the 
money  and  the  opportunity. 
You  supply  the  ambition  and 
ability.  If  you  fill  these  speci- 
fications, write  to  our  nearest 
office. 

EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT 

ir  s% ~w^.   A nationwide  gy 

fill     INSTITUTION-     I    ' 

jLKenneyU 

\J.\J.M.    DEPARTMENT    STORES 


330  W.  34th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


1205  Olive  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Pathfinders 

An  advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America, 
thus    adding    a    new 
world  to  the  old.   Alexander 
Graham  Bell  discovered  the 


has  been   made   possi- 
ble by  the  doing  of  a 
multitude    of   things 
in  the  realms  of  research, 
engineering  and    business 


telephone,  giving  the  nations  administration 
of  the  earth  a  new  means  of  Its  continued  advance- 
communication.  Each  ven-  ment  requires  constant  effort 
tured  into  the  unknown  and  in  working  upon  a  never- 
blazed  the  way  for  those  who  ending  succession  of  seem- 
came  after  him.  ingly  unsolvable  problems. 

The  creating  of  a  nation-         Because  it  leads  the  way 

wide  telephone  service,  like  in  finding  new  pathways  for 

the    developing   of  a    new  telephone  development,   the 

world,  opened  new  fields  for  Bell  System  is  able  to  pro- 

the  pathfinder  and  the  pio-  vide  America  with  a  nation- 

neer.    The  telephone,  as  the  wide    service    that    sets    the 

modern  American  knows  it,  standard  for  the  world. 


First  Aid  for 
Whooping-  Cough 

Mother,  just  rub 
Roche's  Embrocation 
on  your  child's  chest 
and  see  the  quick  re- 
lief it  brings. 

Very  soon  it  loosens 
the  phlegm  and  over- 
comes congestion.  Once  you  have 
learned  Its  value,  you  will  never  be 
Without  it  for  emergencies. 
SolJby  All  Druggists  or 
E.  POXJGERA  &  CO.,  In«-„  Jicw  York 
\Y.    Edwards    &    Sons,    London,    Ens.,   Proprietors 


RockABye  Surrey 


T-JERE  is  a  handsome  sur- 
rey  for  baby  to  ride  in. 
Wonderfully  comfortable 
seat  of  gray  material.  Baby 
cannot  climb  out,  yet  no 
straps  arc  used.  The  frame 
is  gray  enameled  steel. 
Disc  wheels  have  half 
inch  rubber  tires.  Top  folds 
back  when  desired.  Your 
baby  will  enjoy  his  outings 
in  this  Rock-a-Bye  Surrey. 

Write  for  our  nursery  accessory  catalog  illustrating 

swing,  walker  seat,  etc. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2703  N.  Lcffingwcll  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NO.  26 

PRICE  $  7.50 


then,  for  the  nurse  had  raised  the  shade, 
and  the  released  light  revealed  Choate's 
face  as  stricken,  she  added  without  pre- 
meditation, "You  see,  this  morning  I  had 
a  wireless  from  Dad." 

"But,"  objected  the  nurse,  "if  we  sent 
a  message  to  your  father,  explaining 
things  here?" 

"I'm  not  quite  up  to  arguing."  Ma- 
rion's voice  was  faint  but  decisive.  "And 
nothing  can  keep  me  from  going." 

As  far  as  Honolulu  Miss  Fletcher  and 
Choate  went  with  her.  He  was  pale, 
silent,  discomposed.  She  supposed  the 
people  who  lifted  her  onto  and  off  the 
steamer,  into  and  out  of  the  ambulance, 
thought  him  a  husband  devoured  by 
anxiety.  Miss  Fletcher  found  at  the  hos- 
pital a  Canadian  nurse  who  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  fare  would  be  glad  to  look 
after  her  on  the  voyage  north.  When  she 
had  smoothed  her  patient  into  bed  and  the 
engines  had  quickened  she  ran  out  for  a 
last  look  at  what  seemed  to  have  been,  for 
her,  enchanted  islands.  Presently  she 
came  bustling  back.  "My  dear,  if  I  raise 
your  head  a  bit  you'll  be  able  to  get  one 
glimpse  of  Diamond  Head." 

"T  NEVER   want   to   see   it   again!" 
A  Marion  told  her. 

She  was  surer  than  ever  of  that  once 
she  found  herself  in  her  father's  house, 
looking  out  from  Queen  Anne  hill  across 
the  wide  stretches  of  the  Sound.  This 
was  her  country,  this  region  where  No- 
vember was  all  cool  grey  mist,  with  the 
dull  red  of  bricked  streets  and  the  bright 
red  of  mountain  ash  berries  to  warm  it. 

People  she  knew  filled  her  rooms  with 
flowers  and  chatter.  Her  father  sat  beside 
her  of  evenings  and  told  her  of  his  pro- 
fessional cases.  By  and  by  she  was  driv- 
ing, with  furs  soft  about  her  face,  and  then 
with  all  her  injuries  over,  was  walking 
downtown  to  lunch  at  a  big  new  hotel. 
The  house  parties  at  Victoria,  the  dances 
at  Tacoma,  the  symphonies  at  Portland, 
of  which  Corinne  had  once  reminded  her, 
began  again.  Now  and  then  people  said, 
"And  when  do  you  expect  your  husband, 
Marion?" 

That  was  still  a  little  vague,  she  would 
answer — one  couldn't  leave  a  sugar  plan- 
tation until  certain  things  were  done. 
These  mainlanders  would  not  know  that 
the  "certain  things"  were  already  done; 
that  the  grinding  of  the  new  crop  wouldn't 
commence  until  January;  that  if  Choate 
had  been  coming,  this  would  have  been 
the  perfect  and  convenient  time. 

But  he  was  not  coming — not  after  her 
letter  to  him.  It  had  been  an  answer  to 
the  contrite  one  he  had  written  her.  She 
wondered  if  in  some  way  Johnnie  had 
made  clear  how  accidental  had  been  their 
afternoon  meeting  or  whether  Choate's 
intelligence  had  reasserted  itself,  had 
emerged  from  his  suspicion?  At  any  rate, 
he  had  begged  her  to  let  him  come,  to  let 
him  speak  to  her.  Perhaps  if  she  would 
see  him  she  would  realize  his  remorse, 
would  even  think  of  coming  home  with  him. 

She  had  looked  at  the  pages  with  the 
plantation's  name  printed  at  the  top  and 
with  Choate's  heavy  black  writing  run- 
ning across  them  in  lines  .is  direct  as  his 
movements,  and  had  told  herself  that  this 
letter  and  its  author  could  not  possibly 
have  any  interest  to  her.  Something  of 
the  detachment  she  felt  got  into  her  reply 
foi  she  did  not  hear  from  him  again. 


WHITING'S 

Celebrated  BrusHes 

ADAMS 

Superior  Brushes 

They  "break  in"  quicker 
and  last  longer  than  any  other 
you  can  get.    That  is  the 
reason  why  they  are 
Standard  Equipment 
with  all  good 
painters. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BO  STON 

BRUSH  MAKERS  FOR  1 18  YEARS 


NO  WONDER  AGENTS 
MAKE  $61  A  DAY 

Just  imagine  driving  987  nails  into 
an  ordinary  air-filled  tire  without  a 
single  leak!  An  amazing  new  tire 
fluid  no  wheals  punctu  res  whiledriving 
— and  brings  agents  $75  to  $150  a  week. 
A.  Otis  made  $157  in  two  days.  Every 
auto  owner  wants  to  buy  on  sight. 
And  no  wonder! 

FREE  SAMPLE— The inventorwants 
agents  to  help  him  introduce  his  dis- 
covery and  offers  to  send  you  test 
samples  at  his  own  risk.  And  if  you 
are  not  amazed  and  delighted,  he  will 
actually  pay  you  for  your  time  and 
trouble  in  testing  them.  Get  details 
at  once.  Drop  a  postal  tonight! 
Aia-STOP  MFG.  CO. 
4-iiON  Hewitt  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Syrup  Is  Famous 

Millions  of  people,  for  over  20  years, 
have  found  Pinex  the  most  effective  source 
of  relief  for  coughs,  bronchitis,  hoarse 
ness ,  etc..  in  adults  or  children . 

A  small  bottle  of  Pinex,  mixed  at  home 
with  plain  sugar  syrup ,  makes  a  full  pint  — 
a  family  supply  —  of  pure,  wholesome 
cough  syrup  ,  really  superior  in  every  way. 
Makes  a  difference  in  the  family  drug 
bill. 

The  way  it  takes  hold  of  a  cough  is 
really  amazing.     Tastes  good,  too — , 
children  take  it  willingly. 

Insist  on  genuine  Pinex  ,  65c ,  at  all 
druggists.  Money  promptly  refunded 
if  you  are  not  glad you  tried  it. 

The  Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

iEorCough? 
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The  mists  and  rains  of  November  thick- 
ened into  the  rains  and  snows  of  December 
and  she  went  on  living  her  familiar  pleas- 
ant life  as  if  she  had  never  left  it.  But  she 
took  to  waking  at  four,  in  what  was  full 
night  in  these  latitudes,  her  ears  alert  for 
the  long  wail  of  the  mill  whistle  and  for 
the  subdued  creak  of  springs  as  Choate 
rolled  out  of  bed;  she  took  to  staring  over 
the  foggy  grey  Sound  and  thinking  of  blue 
and  green  waters,  colored  as  if  they  had 
been  Australian  opals  liquefied,  into  which 
she  and  Choate  had  plunged  for  late  after- 
noon swims;  she  looked  at  the  lines  of  dark 
conifers  that  climbed  these  northern  hills 
and  remembered  the  light  grace  of  lean- 
ing cocoanut  palms,  royal  palms  like  pil- 
lars, flaming  ponsiana  trees  that  spread 
themselves  above  the  ground  like  cano- 
pies of  Eastern  potentates. 

It  was  after  Christmas,  on  an  evening 
when  her  father  had  gone  back  to  the 
office,  that  Swedish  Olga  came  up  to  her 
room,  a  card  lying  formally  on  a  little 
silver  tray,  on  her  broad  face  the  smile  of 
one  who  brings  a  happy  surprise. 

"Miss  Marion,  your  husband  is  calling!" 

Marion  stood  straight  up  out  of  her  low 
chair  and  clutched  with  both  hands  at  the 
edge  of  the  reading  table  and  stared  at  the 
beaming  face  of  the  maid.  She  heard  the 
insistent  small  sound  of  rain  against  the 
curtained  windows,  the  hissing  murmur  of 
flames  that  ran  through  the  coal  in  the 
grate.     Then  she  heard  her  own  voice. 

<"~pELL  Mr.  Morrow,  Olga,  that  I 
A    am  engaged." 

Amazement  succeeded  the  smile  on 
Olga's  face.  She  stared  at  her  mistress  so 
long  that  Marion  let  go  her  hold  on  the 
table,  crossed  the  room,  took  the  girl 
gently  by  her  shoulders  and  pushed  her 
through  the  door.  "Take  that  message 
down,  Olga." 

She  stood  waiting,  she  didn't  know  for 
what.  She  only  knew  that  love  and  pride 
were  at  war  within  her. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door;  the 
maid  re-entered. 

"He  says,  Miss  Marion,  he  says  it's  im- 
portant!   She  extended  a  card  to  Marion. 

There  was  writing  on  it  now.  "I've 
come  all  this  way  to  see  you  and  I  must 
sail  at  noon  tomorrow.  Please — please, 
Marion!" 

Of  course,  she  told  herself,  if  she  were 
really  alive  she'd  feel  this.  But  she'd  been 
alive  for  just  one  moment  of  time,  for  that 
wild  beating  and  aching  of  her  heart  when 
Olga  had  first  come  in.  Now  she  was  sunk 
again  in  apathy.  It  couldn't  be  Choate 
downstairs,  not  the  old  Choate,  the  one 
she  listened  for  of  mornings.  It  was  the 
stranger  who'd  stood  beside  her  bed  and 
wounded  her  with  bitter  words. 

"I've  already  given  you  my  message, 
Olga.  Tell  Mr.  Morrow  I  will  not  see 
him." 

Olga  went  out.  The  rain  sounded,  the 
fire  burned,  exactly  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore she  came  in.  The  same  bowl  of  holly 
stood  on  the  desk,  the  same  books  lay  on 
the  table.  Nothing  was  changed.  In 
another  hour  her  father  would  be  here, 
bringing  her  a  posey  or  a  lollypop  along 
with  his  pleasant  chat.  Oh,  she  couldn't 
see  her  kind  father  tonight!  She'd  go  to 
bed  now.  Sleep  was  what  she  needed — 
sleep  and  rest  and  peace,  darkness, 
oblivion! 

Plenty  of  darkness  in  the  long  northern 
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To  Hang  Up  Things 
In  the  Living  Room 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads — Steel  Points 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

For  all  heavy  pictures 
10c.  Pkts.  Everywhere 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DR.  STEDMAN'S 

TEETHING     POWDERS 

Used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  half  a  century,  free  from 
all  harmful  Ingredients.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Hasell, 
of  the  analytic  Institution,  London,  En*.,  writes: 
"Absolutely  free  from  morphia  or  any  other 
alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium.  Thus  Stodman  s 
Teething  Powders  are  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations  "  Observe  the 
trademark,  a  ffnm-laneet, 
^MARK.  is    on    every    packe 


■£^>^MARI£.  is 
ge 


powd 


Ine.     Tour  druggist 
get  them  for  you. 


has  tbem,  or  ci 

PBCFABID  OHLT   BV 

JAMES  II     SI  HUH  \ 
Hoxton,  London,  Enff 
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H£XXLJ 
^OUC/DRfi3M 

rcMancc 

IN  YOUR  DREAMS  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  what  kind  of  a  hotel 
have  you  visioned?  What  you 
have  in  mind,  no  doubt,  is  a  place  far 
removed  from  the  commercial,  every 
day  atmosphere. 

There  is  one  hotel  like  that  in 
Honolulu. 

It  is  The  Pleasanton,  set  in  a  wondrous 
garden  of  tropical  trees,  plants  and  flowers 
sufficiently  extensive  to  insure  seclusion,  yet 
within  15  minutes  ride  by  electric  cars — which 
pass  the  entrance  to  the  grounds — from  the  shop- 
ping"district  of  Honolulu  and  Waikiki  Beach. 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  Manoa  Valley. 
Honolulu's  aristocratic  residential  section,  and 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  city  proper,  The 
Pleasanton  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  fresh, 
cool  trade  winds  that  draw  gently  down  over 
the  mighty  mountain  peaks  back  of  Honolulu. 

Every  room  is  large,  with  wide  windows 
looking  out  upon  a  garden.  All  are  beautifully 
furnished  and  supplied  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  to  which  persons  of  good  taste  are 
accustomed.  There  is  a  large,  private  swimming 
pool  in  the  grounds  and  ample  room  on  the 
broad  lawns  for  other  forms  of  recreation. 

The  table  is  excellent  —  good  food  is  a 
Pleasanton  tradition  which  the  chef  and  the 
management  hold  well  nigh  sacred. 

You  will  find  congeniil  companionship  and 
a  delightful  social  atmosphere.  We  have  a 
number  of  permanent  guests  who  are  kamaainas 
(old  timers)  from  whom  you  can  learn  much  of 
Island  history  and  nomenclature. 

The  nites,  including  meals,  are  moderate.  By  the  month 
$80  to  $180  and  where  two  occupy  the  same  room — 
double  or  twin  beds  as  desired — somewhat  less  for  each 
person.   By  the  day  $4  to  $7.50. 

When  you  come  to  Honolulu,  come  directly  to  The 
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winter  night.  Hours  and  hours  of  it! 
Daylight  finally,  a  very  different  daylight 
from  the  Island  kind  that  came  all  at  once 
and  that  was,  for  the  hours  before  it  grew 
too  strong,  so  beautiful! 

As  soon  as  she  could  she  rang  for  Olga. 
Coffee  and  toast  as  quickly  as  possible, 
tell  the  cook;  and  the  small  car  after  that; 
and  right  away,  the  papers!  She  scanned 
the  shipping  lists.  Yes,  it  was  the  Lurline 
that  went  at  noon.  She  had  supposed  so. 
The  little  old  Lurline.  But  when  she  sat 
behind  the  wheel  and  sent  the  car  along 
the  slippery  streets  she  did  not  turn  it 
toward  the  docks,  nor  yet  the  steamship 
offices.  She  drove  to  gayer  parts  of  town 
than  these,  went  in  and  out  of  shops,  the 
same  sort  of  shops,  asking  for  one  special 
thing.  She'd  exhausted  the  down-town 
shopping  section  and  still  hadn't  enough. 
She'd  have  to  drive  out  to  the  University 
district  and  time  was  slipping — already 
it  was  nearly  ten! 

Home  after  the  last  rounds,  hurrying 
all  she  dared  on  the  skiddy  pavements — 
and  then  hurrying  at  her  task.  But  it 
must  be  well  done — it  must  be  lovely! 

The  car  again,  this  time  to  the  docks. 
The  half-hour  whistle  was  sounding  as  she 
ran  past  the  stevedores  who  shouted  over 
the  last  of  the  freight.  If  only  he  weren't 
aboard  yet!  If  only  he'd  lingered  at  his 
hotel  to  escape  this  rain,  this  dark  dock, 
these  few  people  looking  disconsolate 
under  umbrellas!  All  so  different  from 
the  gaiety,  the  color  and  sun,  the  music 
and  laughter  of  a  Honolulu  sailing!  She 
stood  close  to  the  foot  of  the  gang-plank 
and  let  the  rain  beat  on  her  so  that  she 
could  shelter  with  her  umbrella  the  cov- 
ered basket  on  her  arm.  The  fifteen- 
minute  whistle  sounded,  and  then  she  saw 
him  coming,  hat  down,  head  down, 
against  the  drive  of  the  rain,  heading  for 
the  plank. 

He  was  abreast  of  her,  almost  past  her. 

Without  a  word,  without  a  sound,  she 
snatched  the  cover  from  the  basket  and 
flung  over  his  bent  head  a  long  carnation 
lei. 

He  started,  wheeled,  stood  rigid.  The 
lei,  full  and  soft  and  perfect,  white  carna- 
tions blushed  with  pink,  hung  against  his 
bedewed  rough  coat  on  that  dismal  day, 
in  that  dismal  place,  as  incongruous  as 
ostrich  feathers  on  iron. 

"Marion!"  he  was  stammering.  "You 
wouldn't  see  me — " 

"Choate!"  said  Marion.  "Don't  you 
see  what  I  give  you?  My  lei — and  my 
love!" 


Strong  dJWagic 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

house  into  the  lagoon  had  not  heartened 
Paea  much.  He  took  the  big  bowl  of 
strong,  black  coffee.  He  sweetened  it 
with  "red"  sugar  and  poured  in  some 
cocoanut  milk. 

"Papahue,"  said  he,  "what  did  she  go 
to  Papara  for?" 

Papahue  dozed,  rocking  securely  on 
big,  flat  feet  spread  for  greater  safety  wide 
apart.  At  the  question  he  opened  one  red 
eye. 

"Piripoa,"  he  said. 

"Piripoa?"  cried  Paea. 
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"Oh,"  droned  Papahue. 

"She  went  for  magic,"  muttered  Paea. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Piripoa  has  strong  magic,"  assented 
Papahue.  He  opened  his  eyes,  took  the 
empty  coffee  bowl  and  scurried  back  into 
the  house. 

Paea  heard  Beckworth  moving  about 
in  his  room  and  wished  suddenly  that  the 
white  man  was  dead.  He  hated  violence. 
Strategy,  to  Paea,  was  the  man's  game  the 
world  over.  So  he  could  not  actually  see 
himself  making  way  with  Beckworth, 
cutting  his  throat,  stabbing  him  or  what 
not.  But  if  the  white  man  should  die  sud- 
denly, just  drop  in  his  tracks,  as  it  were, 
how  easy,  how  really  pleasant  to  notify 
the  great  trading  firm  of  Morganboy's 
Limited,  to  assist  in  the  composition  of  a 
proper  letter  of  consolation  to  the  wife  at 
that  place  called  Oregon  where  she  was 
dutifully  watching  over  the  growing  of 
saddle  horses.  Sounds  from  the  house  in- 
dicated that  Beckworth,  far  from  drop- 
ping dead,  was  preparing  to  go  out  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  With  a  sigh  the  pearl 
fisher  went  down  to  the  store  where  Hip- 
polyte  sat  fresh  and  cheerful  behind  the 
counter  smoking  a  stinking  Algerian 
cigarette. 

'"pOLYTE,"  he  said,  despairingly, 
A  "just  what  did  happen?" 

Hippolyte  shook  his  sleek  black  head. 
"I  don'  know,  Paea,"  he  replied.  "She 
paid  me  to  take  her  to  Bessemer's  place 
and  to  wait  there.  I  waited  two  hours. 
She  came  back  and  I  brought  hei  here. 
Ough-h-h!"  He  looked  at  the  pearl  fisher 
and  gritted  his  teeth. 

"Did  she  have  anything?"  asked  Paea, 
hastily.  The  horrors  of  the  night  were  too 
lately  past  for  him  to  undertake  to  discuss 
Tiare.  And  as  soon  as  she  had  slept  she 
would  be  at  it  again,  as  if  mysteriously 
strengthened  by  what  she  had  received 
from  Piripoa. 

"Did  she,  'Polyte?"  he  persisted. 

"Did  she?"  the  little  storekeeper  lifted 
thoughtful  eyes.  "Yes,  she  did.  When 
she  came  back  she  did  have  something 
wrapped  in  her  shawl.  Something  very 
small,  though." 

"Strongest  magic  often  makes  the 
smallest  bundle,"  said  Paea  sententiously. 
He  turned  away  out  of  the  store. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  go 
and  see  Piripoa.  If  he  wanted  peace.  And 
he  did  want  it  as  a  famished  man  craves 
food.  The  Wise  Man  was  not  the  person 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  one  client  to  an- 
other. But  Piripoa  was  first  of  all  Wise 
Man  to  that  astute  and  charming  brown 
Chiefess  who  was  Paea's  mother.  The 
pearl  fisher  ascended  the  backsteps  and 
entered  the  house.  One  more  appeal  to 
the  white  man  to  take  his  search  for  ro- 
mance and  the  clamorous  Tiare  away  from 
Moonrise  Bay.  Refused  this  hardly  un- 
natural request  he  would  seek  help  from 
Piripoa. 

A  small,  rusty  car  driven  by  a  yellow 
boy  rattled  into  the  yard  and  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt  by  the  store.  But  Paea  went 
on  to  the  veranda  where  Beckworth,  look- 
ing rather  gaunt,  was  drinking  coffee. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  sulkily. 

Before  the  pearl  fisher  could  speak 
there  came  a  light  touch  on  his  arm. 

"Letter,"  said  Papahue.  But  Paea  drew 
back.  He  had  Tiare  in  his  mind  and  the 
strong  magic  of  the  Wise  One  at  Pap:ira. 
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"Letter?"  he  cried.  "What  letter?  I  do 
not  get  letters.    Where  did  you  get  that?" 

"Teamo's  boy,"  replied  Papahue.  "The 
Sin  Francis  brought  it  to  Palun-tea  this 
morning.  Its  marked  for  you,  Paea,  in  a 
hurry,"  he  added  with  all  the  importance 
of  one  who  cannot  read. 

The  pearl  fisher  tore  the  letter  open. 
"Dear  Paea: — "  he  read,  "Although  I 
think  you  have  it  coming  to  you  on 
account  of  your  sense  of  humor,  the  fel- 
lows here  say  I  played  it  pretty  low-down 
on  you  when  I  sent  you  Beckworth  for  a 
neighbor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  at- 
tempting now  to  balance  the  score  and 
you  can  remember  that  in  the  future,  you 
old  joker.  Here  is  my  amende  honorable. 
Beckworth's  wife  is  coming  your  way. 
She  traced  him  through  the  steamship 
office  in  San  Francisco.  In  due  time  she 
descended  upon  us  for  information.  We 
gave  it  her  and  she's  leaving  here  for 
Moonrise  Bay  in  the  schooner  Sainte 
Elise.  Captain  Yorke  has  got  wind  of 
something — I  don't  know  what,  he  didn't 
get  it  here — but  he  thinks  he  sees  a  chance 
to  fetch  you  a  good  bust  on  the  jaw.  I 
understand  he  does  not  intend  to  come 
into  Moonrise  Bay  but  proposes  to  anchor 
in  that  next  cove  above  you  and  removed 
from  the  General's  Chateau.  Then  he  in- 
tends to  happen  along  with  the  injured 
wife — is  she? — and  he's  betting  heavily 
he'll  surprise  an  interesting  situation.  So 
here's  your  warning,  Big  Fellow.  Now 
forgive  and  don't  forget  you've  signed  up 
with  us  to  go  to  Lasallai.  Here's  luck! 
As  ever,  R.  Fendall." 

Paea  looked  away  from  the  letter  and 
drew  a  deep  breath.  He  knew  Cap'n 
Dexter  Yorke.  In  two  days  the  Sainte 
Elise  would  be  snugly  at  anchor  in  the 
cove  and  the  wife  of  Beckworth  from  that 
place  called  Oregon  where  she  should  be 
at  that  very  moment  looking  after  the 
breeding  of  saddle  horses,  would  come  to 
his  peaceful  man-house  at  Moonrise  Bay. 
In  the  meantime.  What  of  the  strong 
magic  Tiare  had  undoubtedly  purchased 
from  his  mother's  Wise  Men?  He  strode 
down  to  the  launch  to  go  to  Papara.  Beck- 
worth leaned  far  over  the  railing. 

"Now,  look  here,  Paea,"  he  said  argu- 
mentatively.  "Just  where  are  you  going? 
You  know  I  don't  want  to  be  left  here  by 
myself." 

"T'LL  be  back  by  noon,"  returned 
A  Paea,  moved  in  spite  of  himself. 

Beckworth  rested  his  elbows  on  the 
railing  and  sunk  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

"That  yeller  wretch'll  be  back  here 
long  before  that,"  he  announced  deject- 
edly. 

"I'm  leaving  Papahue,"  called  Paea. 
"Make  him  bring  up  plenty  of  limes."  He 
started  the  engine  and  the  launch  shot 
away  across  the  smooth  water. 

It  was  already  hot  when  he  ran  into 
the  little  cove  formed  by  the  river  beside 
which  Piripoa  lived.  The  Wise  One 
scowled  when  he  saw  him,  certain  wrin- 
kles appeared  about  his  little,  red,  peer- 
ing eyes.  So  Paea  knew  that  he  smiled. 
Silently  the  pearl  fisher  placed  his  offering 
upon  the  damp  coral  doorstone  of  the 
little  thatched  house  of  split  bamboo.  A 
resigned  black  hen,  bound  with  a  shining 
bamboo  thong,  two  dingy  five  franc  notes 
and  a  heap  of  gayly  wrapped  packages  of 
Scarfaloti.  Piripoa  watched  closely  as 
Paea  deposited  the  gifts. 
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"Eyah,"  he  said  and  yawned  and 
rubbed  his  old  grey  palms  one  against  the 
other  with  an  odd  crackling  sound  like  the 
touching  of  dry  wood.  "I  have  company 
every  day  now."  He  glanced  at  the  pearl 
fisher  shrewdly  from  the  corners  of  his 
little  red  eyes. 

Paea  came  directly  to  the  point.  The 
Wise  Man  had  carried  him  a  baby  in  his 
shrivelled  black  arms.  Moreover,  he 
could  invoke  powerful  magic.  So  why 
make  the  effort  to  practise  guile  with  him  ? 
He  mentioned  Tiare  briefly  and  with 
great  restraint. 

"What  did  she  ask  you  for,  Wise  One?" 
he  concluded. 

Piripoa  gazed  across  the  lagoon,  the 
reef,  the  seas  to  the  far  horizon.  His  fin- 
gers explored  the  quiescent  black  hen. 

"She  told  me  there  was  a  white  man 
she  hated,"  he  answered.  "She  begged 
me  to  give  her  a  charm  against  him."  He 
took  his  hand  off  the  hen  and  pouched  the 
money  in  some  mysterious  hiding  place  in 
the  folds  of  his  pareu. 

"T  GAVE  her  what  she  had  come  for," 
JL  he  said  and  continued  to  gaze  far 
away. 

"What  was  that  thing,  Wise  One?" 
murmured  Paea,  exercising  great  self 
control. 

Piripoa  looked  straight  at  him  then.  It 
was  impossible  to  read  the  thoughts  back 
of  those  little,  peering  red  eyes.  They  had 
to  do  with  contempt,  though. 

"An  image  of  that  white  man,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Paea  drew  back  a  step.  Strong  magic, 
indeed!  It  would  be  a  wax  image  some 
twelve  inches  long;  it  would  have  some 
faint  resemblance  to  Beckworth,  no 
doubt  in  the  world.  In  Tiare's  hands  it 
would  draw  Beckworth  after  her  as  in- 
evitably as  the  moon  drew  the  tides.  By 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  image  she  could 
kill  him,  maim  him  for  life  by  lopping  off 
a  limb.  And  Beckworth's  wife  was  com- 
ing to  Moonrise  Bay  with  Cap'n  Dexter 
Yorke,  wily,  ironic  and  his  sworn  enemy, 
to  witness  his  discomfiture.  He  put  out 
his  hand. 

"Piripoa,"  he  began  in  a  supplicating 
whisper. 

The  Wise  One  lighted  a  cigarette.  "It 
is  done,"  he  announced.  "And  I  have 
told  her  of  the  only  thing  she  has  to  fear." 

"Tell  that  to  me  also,  Wise  One," 
pleaded  Paea. 

Again  Piripoa  looked  at  him  full.  The 
pearl  fisher  saw  that  he  smiled  with  an 
evil,  uncanny  shrewdness. 

"Only  one  like  herself  can  break  the 
spell,"  he  answered,  cryptically.  He  rose 
and  lifted  the  hen  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  carrying  it  to  a  little  cage  of 
split  bamboo  just  across  the  yard. 

"But,  Piripoa,"  began  Paea,  prayer- 
fully.   "Tell  me — " 

"I  have,"  answered  the  Wise  One.  "My 
speech  does  not  lack  plainness.  Rather 
it  is  you  that  lacks  understanding."  He 
disappeared  around  a  clump  of  manioc 
beside  the  hen  jail.  Then  his  head  popped 
round  again. 

"One  word  of  warning.  The  woman  is 
bad."     The  head  disappeared. 

Paea  went  down  to  the  launch  and  sat 
on  the  cushioned  seat  md  stared  away  to 
sea.  To  think,  to  think!  To  read  the 
riddle.  Why  could  he  not?  A  great  feel- 
niii  ot  resentment  against  the  whole  white 
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race  surged  through  him.  The  great,  wide 
world  was  theirs  to  roam  in  and  as  if  that 
were  not  room  enough  this  particular  dolt, 
this  utterly  incomprehensible  American 
had  to  invade  his  peace  at  Moonrise  Bay 
trailing  behind  him  the  unspeakable 
Tiare  like  a  child  a  toy  at  the  end  of  a 
string. 

The  sea  heaved  tremulous  against  the 
horizon,  the  surf  boomed  on  the  reef,  the 
sun  wheeled  in  the  sky.  Like  water  from 
a  bottle  the  precious  minutes  ran.  Still 
Paea  sat  bemused.  Only  another  like  her- 
self could  break  the  spell.  There  was  not 
another  like  Tiare.  In  the  islands.  He 
hoped  not  in  life.  Suddenly  the  sky 
seemed  to  split  in  a  rending  flash  of  light. 
Paea  leaped  to  his  feet.  That  old  Wise 
One!  Shrewd,  shrewd!  A  sense  of 
humor,  he  had,  like  the  gods  he  once  had 
served.  A  way  out  he  had  arranged  with 
his  strong  magic;  a  quiet  and  peaceful  way 
for  all  concerned.  Piripoa  served  his 
mother  who  wanted  no  noisy  scandal  at 
Moonrise  Bay.  He  knew  many  things 
about  Tiare  besides  that  she  was  evil  and 
ill  to  cross.  Evidently  he  had  expected 
Paea  to  come. 

THE  pearl  fisher  started  the  engine. 
The  launch  shot  away  in  a  ring  of 
foam,  paralleling  the  white  beach,  opening 
up  in  each  new  curve  a  fresh  vista  of  green 
loveliness.  He  drove  the  bow  into  the 
sand  at  Moonrise  Bay  and  leaped  out  and 
harkened  alertly. 

Tiare  was  there  in  the  shrubs  below  the 
veranda.  The  ukulele  throbbed,  her  voice 
rose  shrill  and  plaintive  in  the  thick  heat 
of  the  afternoon.  There  was  triumph  in 
every  note.  Consciousness  of  that  magic 
wax  figure  reposing  safely  in  the  house  of 
General  Lucius  Crane  was  sending  her  on 
to  victory.  And  Paea  noted  with  a  fresh 
spring  of  terror  that  seemed  to  give  a 
choking  upward  thrust  to  his  sinking 
heart,  that  Beckworth  was  looking  down 
at  her  over  the  rail  of  the  veranda.  He 
was  angry  as  ever.  But — he  was  looking 
down.  Already  Piripoa's  strong  magic 
was  beginning  to  work. 

"Papahue,"  shouted  Paea. 

Tiare  whirled  and  faced  him.  The  pearl 
fisher  scorned  to  throw  stones.  He  left 
that  act  to  his  servant.  Tiare  knew  this 
and  hated  him  for  an  unspeakable  high- 
caste.  She  began  to  curse  him  fluently, 
swaying  like  a  gorgeous  tiger  lily  in  the 
green  calyx  of  the  shrubs. 

"Papahue,"  shouted  Paea  again. 

Papahue  thrust  his  head  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  veranda.  "Oh,"  he  drowsily  in- 
toned. 

"Drive  that  woman  away  from  there," 
said  Paea  and  walked  on. 

Instantly  arose  the  familiar,  hateful 
duet  of  fury.  Paea  ascended  the  steps  to 
the  veranda. 

"Mr.  Beckworth,"  he  said,  "this  offends 
my  sense  of  what  a  man  owes  himself. 
Will  you  leave  my  place?" 

"I  will  not,"  returned  Beckworth.  "It's 
not  my  fault.  I  didn't  start  anything.  I 
just  came  down  here  looking  for  romance. 
I'm  safe  from  that  yeller  girl  here  so  here 
I'm  going  to  stay." 

Paea  gazed  after  Tiare  rushing  away  up 
the  beach  in  a  shrieking  frenzy  of  tears 
and  abuse.  With  the  white  sand  beneath 
her  little  flying  feet,  the  blue  sky  above 
and  the  green  lagoon  beyond  could  any- 
thing be  lovelier?    Or  more  infernal?    He 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  KING  KA-KU-HI-HEWA,  ruler  of  Oahu,  two-million 
dollars  might  have  been  considered  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  kingdom. 
Today  its  equivalent,  the  new  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  which  stands  on  that 
section  of  Waikiki  Beach  where  several  acres  of  grass  huts  once  accommodated 
king  and  court,  represents  a  very  modest  item  in  the  wealth  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  Nevertheless  this  two-million  dollar  caravanserai  is  the  largest 
single  building  project  so  far  to  reach  completion  in  these  Islands. 


Ralph  E.  Woolley,  structural  engineer  and 
builder,  was  selected  by  the  owners  to  build 
this  magnificent  hotel.  Woolley  was  selected 
because  he,  and  the  fine  organization  of  which 
he  is  chief  executive,  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  in  Hawaii  for  finishing  big  commer' 
cial  buildings  and  fine  residences  on  time — in 
several  instances  months  ahead  of  time — and 
for  the  excellence  and  economy  of  their  work. 

To  this  beautiful  hotel  will  come  guests 
from  all  over  the  world.  For  their  physical 
comfort  they  will  find  accommodations  equal 
to  the  best  a  modern  hotel  can  provide.  They 
will  find  much  more  than  that.  They  will 
find  Hawaiian  romance  and  a  climate  as  per- 
feet  as  anything  this  side  of  Paradise  can  be. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  coconut  grove 
in  which  the  hotel  stands  was  the  scene  of 
Hawaiian  life  at  its  best.  Here  the  stalwart 
brown  warriors,  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
court  "strutted  their  stuff"  resplendent  in 
capes  and  helmets  of  brilliant  bird  feathers,  or 
beached  their  slim  outrigger  canoes  on  the 


sands  of  Waikiki.  Here,  in  the  great  grass 
halau  (Hall  of  the  Hula)  lithe  brown  women 
danced  before  the  king.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
for  the  tourist  to  fancy  the  scenes  of  that  by- 
gone day,  for  stalwart  brown  Hawaiians  still 
man  outrigger  canoes  beached  before  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  enchanting  hula  is  far 
from  obsolescent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hawaii  is 
not  merely  a  winter  resort.  It  is  an  all  year 
round  playground,  as  delightful  in  summer  as 
in  winter.  There  is  only  negligible  difference 
in  temperature.  Always  the  bracing  north* 
east  tradewinds  make  days  and  nights  unbe- 
lievably pleasant. 

Hawaii  is  bound  to  prove  an  experience  you 
will  cherish  your  life  long  if  you  sojourn  here 
but  for  a  day,  and  a  lifelong  blessing  if  you  re- 
main to  make  it  your  home. 

Your  nearest  travel  bureau,  steamship  or 
railway  ticket  office  will  arrange  your  trip. 
Come  any  time.    All  seasons  are  good. 
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felt  confident  the  Sainte  Elise  would  drop 
her  anchor  in  the  cove  above  Moonrise 
Bay  early — at  dawn,  say — the  next  morn- 
ing. She  used  gas,  the  Sainte  Elise — she 
did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  wind.  With- 
out replying  to  Beckworth  he  strode  back 
through  the  house  and  down  to  the  store. 
Duchesne  was  awake.  He  sat  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  behind  the  counter  sipping 
tepid  sugar  and  water.  He  looked  damp, 
wilted,  fearfully  depressed. 

"Paea,"  he  groaned,  "I'm  all  in,  Paea. 
That  terrible  creature!  Why  does  he  not 
take  her  and  go  away?  I  thought  this  was 
a  man-house." 

"Because  he  savs  he  did  not  start  her," 
returned  Paea.  "Americans,  you  know, 
'Polyte,  are  all  averse  to  stopping  some- 
thing they  had  no  hand  in  starting.  But 
this  will  very  soon  be  a  man-house  again," 
he  went  on  more  cheerfully.  "Suppose 
you  had  some  candles,  'Polyte." 

"TT7ELL,  we  have,"  returned   Hip- 
▼  V  polyte,  sipping  drearily. 

"Take  as  many  as  you  need,  then," 
said  Paea,  "and  make  me  one  of  those 
little  figures  that  you  love  to  fashion  for 
the  children.  Make  it  a  woman.  'Polyte 
— can  you  make  it  look  like  Tiare?" 

Duchesne  ceased  sipping  in  earnest 
then.  "Paea,"  he  said  very  low.  "What 
are  you  after?" 

"Peace,"  whispered  Paea  like  the  other 
conspirator. 

"It  will  take  until  dawn  tomorrow," 
began  Hippolyte,  warningly. 

"Work  fast,"  Paea  urged. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  after  a  night  of 
shrieks,  curses,  flving  missiles  and  mad- 
dening flashes  of  peace  that  the  pearl 
fisher  leaned  wearily  across  the  veranda 
railing  and  spoke. 

"Tiare!"  ( 

"Ah-h-h!"    A  sharp  volley  of  abuse. 

"Go  away  from  this  place,  Tiare." 

"Give  me  my  man,  you  high-caste  un- 
speakable, give  me  mv  man!" 

"He  is  not  your  man,  Tiare." 

"He  is!  You  lie!  He  is!  I  am  Tiare. 
I  have  strong  magic." 

"Suppose  your  magic  told  you  he  was 
not  a  rrnn  at  all."  Paea  began  to  laugh, 
the  whole  moonlit  beach  re-echoed  with 
his  iolly  mirth. 

"That  is  another  lie!"  And  a  great  deal 
more.  Much  more.  Tiare  was  past  mis- 
tress of  the  power  of  invective. 

Beckworth  writhed  in  his  big  wicker 
chair.  "For  God's  sake  shut  that  up,"  he 
cried. 

"I  have  strong  magic  to  tell  me  that  is  a 
lie,"  panted  Tiare  from  below. 

"Has  that  strong  magic  spoken  since 
yesterday?"  demanded  Paea. 

Silence  in  the  shadows  beneath  the 
trees.     Paea  slipped  back  into  the  house. 

"Ts  it  ready,  'Polvte?"  he  asked. 

Blear-eved  and  weary  from  his  night  of 
toil  Hippolvte  still  showed  the  happiness 
of  the  creative  artist. 

"I  never  made  a  better,"  he  said.  He 
held  up  the  doll.  "It  does  look  a  lot  like 
liare. 

Paea  snatched  the  dainty  wax  toy  and 
thrust  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"Papahue,  come,"  he  said,  breathlessh 
"Be  quick.    We  go  the  short  way  under 
the  trees.    Tiare's  started  by  the  beach — 
Oh,  yes  she  has,  she  has  gone  back  to  look 
at  her  strong  magic.    Come!" 
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You  will  arrive  at  the  mellow  sunny 

land  of  all-the-year-round  travel  with 
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Welcome 
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"She's  coming  up  the  beach,  Paea,"  said 
Papahue,  fearfully. 

Barefooted,  clad  only  in  pareus,  they 
stood  close  beside  the  house  of  General 
Lucius  Crane.  Its  delicate  orchid  and 
white  beauty  was  just  beginning  to 
emerge  in  the  faint  pearl  mist  of  dawn. 
The  doll,  rolled  in  Paea's  coat,  lay  beside 
them  on  the  ground. 

"We  can't  go  in  by  the  front  door,"  said 
Paea.    "She'll  see  us." 

"We  can't  go  in  by  the  back,"  wailed 
Papahue.     "No  door." 

"I'll  lift  up  the  roof,"  said  Paea. 

"The  handle  that  grinds  the  roof  is  on 
the  front  veranda,  whimpered  Papahue. 
"That  Tiare's  coming;  Paea,  she's  coming 
fast." 

Paea  seized  a  heavy  bamboo  pole  that 
lay  beside  the  house.  He  thrust  it  under 
the  eaves  that  jutted  out  to  the  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  the  fastidious  General's 
taste.  His  knees  bent,  the  muscles  stood 
out  along  his  arms,  across  his  shoulders; 
the  splendid  column  of  his  throat  was 
hard  as  stone.  Once  he  heaved.  Twice. 
The  corner  of  the  roof  went  up  higher. 
Three  times.  He  spoke  and  his  voice  was 
calm. 

"  f~^  ET  that  thing  out  of  my  coat. 
VJ  Get  up  on  my  shoulder,  go  up  the 
pole.    Get  in  there,  Papahue." 

"Paea — "  Papahue  wept. 

"Be  quick,"  said  the  pearl  fisher.  "Find 
her  strong  magic.  Put  the  one  you  have 
in  the  place  of  it.  Be  quick.  I  can  see  her 
running.  Soon  she  will  see  us  and  you 
know  Tiare." 

She  did  not  see  them,  though.  They 
were  back  among  the  manioc  and  Paea 
had  Tiare's  strong  magic  in  his  hand  when 
they  heard  a  door  slam  and  knew  posi- 
tively that  Tiare  had  reached  the  house. 
Silence.  A  long  and  piercing  shriek. 
Crash  after  crash  of  glass  and  china. 
Furious,  contemptuous  laughter.  A  hurt- 
ling crackle  that  marked  the  fate  of  some 
of  the  General's  chairs. 

"Come  Papahue,"  Paea  said.  "Tiare's 
strong  magic  has  told  her  she  is  going  back 
to  town.  We'll  all  sleep  tonight.  And 
Mr.  Beckworth  has  a  bill  to  pay." 

Approaching  the  freed  man-house  Paea 
saw  a  white  signal  on  the  beach  beyond. 
A  message  from  the  watchman  he  had  set. 
The  Sainte  Elise  was  anchored  in  the  cove 
and  the  white  woman  and  Cap'n  Dexter 
Yorke  were  coming  around  the  beach. 
Paea  went  up  on  the  veranda. 

"Fetch  coffee,  Papahue,"  he  said. 

The  white  woman  and  Cap'n  Yorke 
came  through  the  gate  from  the  beach  and 
up  the  steps.  She  walked  a  little  in  front. 
Her  face  was  white,  she  looked  utterly 
terrified  and  equally  determined.  Yorke's 
half-closed,  cruel  eyes  were  full  of  eager 
anticipation.  The  woman  looked  full  at 
Paea. 

"Where  is  my  husband  ?"  she  demanded. 

Beckworth,  bathed,  dressed,  ready  for 
his  early  morning  coffee  walked  out  the 
door.  Instantly  the  woman  looked  lovely, 
delightfully  surprised. 

"Tom,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Tom,  I'm  so 
glad.  They  said  at  that  trading  place 
that  there  was  a  house  here  that  I  might 
rent  until  the  steamer  came  back;  that's 
why  I  came.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  are 
here!  The  black  colt,  Tom,  he's  turned 
out  beautifully.  True  in  all  his  gaits  and 
perfect    conformation.      I    got   the    price 
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Los  Angeles,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  19  days  Japan 
and  China,  Manila,  Java,  Burma,  option  17 
days  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece, 
Italy,  Riviera.    Europe  stop-overs. 

23rd  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Jan.  29;  62  days,  $600  to  $1700. 
3d  Norway — Mediterranean  Cruise 

July  2;  52  days,  $600  to  $1300. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
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Alluring 
Beauty 

NOT  a  gift  of  the  gods, — 
but  something  luithm  reach  of  all 


PERFECT  the  surface  of  your  skin, 
and  you  literally  perfect  all.  For  a 
clear  skin,  free  from  unsightly  tan, 
freckles,  redness,  sallowness  and  other 
blemishes  and  imperfections,  is  the  first 
and  major  step  toward  securing  alluring 
beauty  for  your  own  sweet  little  self. 
The  serenity  displayed  by  alluring 
beauties  is  theirs  because  they  feel  so 
secure.  They  know  that  when  the 
powder  blows  off,  their  skin  will  show 
no  hideous  imperfections.  They  have 
eradicated  the  unsightly  blemishes  by 
persistent  and  intelligent  care.  And 
this,  you  too  can  do.  The  secret  lies 
in  the  regular  use  of  El  Estado  Lemon 
Cleansing  Creme.  It  is  not  just  another 
creme — it  is  a  famous  Spanish  formula, 
made  from  real  Lemon  Oil — contains 
none  of  those  harmful  "bleach-quick" 
synthetic  acid  imitations.  It  goes  to 
the  source  of  skin  troubles,  whitens  the 
skin  gradually,  corrects  the  over-activity 
of  the  pigment,  and  cleans  the  pores 
as  no  other  creme  you  heretofore  have 
used.  Nearly  all  toilet  goods  counters 
feature  genuine  El  Estado  Lemon 
Cleansing  Creme  in  dollar  jars,  but 
should  you  wish  to  try  it  before  you 
buy  it,  we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  free 
sample  *  *  *  El  Estado  Products  Co., 
Seattle,  Washington. 


81  Sstado 

LEMONCreme 

Sold  by  the  Owl  and  other  leading 
drug  stores 


C  ALI  FOR  N  I  A 

Farm  Lands  and  Industrial  Sites 

located  between 

San  Francisco — -  Oakland  and  Sacrament* 
SAN  FRANCISCO -SACRAMENTO  R.  R. 


Write 


40th  and  Shaffer  Ave. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


CAMERA  CRAFT 

For  Picture  Lovers 

15  Cents  per  Copy      J  1.50  per  Year 

Or  lend  $3.25  for  n  yenr  of  both  Camera  Craft 
•>inl  Surmet  Magazine.  Addrrm  CAMERA  CRAFT 
703  MARKET  STREET.    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


you  put  on  him,  Tom,  and  the  four 
others — " 

"Betty,"  cried  Beckworth,  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  "I'm  glad  you  took  a 
holiday,"  he  went  on,  looking  down  rap- 
turously into  her  uplifted  face.  "Gosh, 
I'm  glad!" 

Yorke  shot  a  glare  at  Paea.  "What  did 
you  do?"  he  demanded,  sharply. 

"I?"  The  pearl  fisher  shook  his  head  in 
bland  denial.  "I  have  done  nothing. 
What  could  I  do?    Have  some  coffee." 

But  Yorke  went  down  the  front  steps 
three  at  a  time  and  strode  away  up  the 
beach  in  the  direction  of  the  orchid  and 
white  house. 

"Paea,"  said  Beckworth,  happily.  "You 
know  I  told  you  about  my  wife?  Here 
she  is." 

Paea  rose  and  bowed  with  a  wonderful, 
ceremonious  grace.  Betty  Beckworth 
surveyed  him  so  big  and  handsome,  so 
dark  and  smiling,  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
distrust. 


"D( 


O  you  live  here  alone,  Mr.  Paea?" 
she  asked. 

Again  Paea  bowed.  "This  is  a  man- 
house,  Mrs.  Beckworth,"  he  replied.  "But 
we  will  regret  it  when  your  husband  takes 
you  away." 

The  wailing  crepitation  of  a  ukulele 
floated  up  from  the  beach. 

"Oh,  look,"  cried  Betty  Beckworth. 
"Look,  who  is  that  with  Cap'n  Yorke? 
Isn't  she  lovely  ?  A  perfect  amber  nymph. 
And  so  picturesque.  Oh,  she's  like  a 
figure  out  of  romance.  Have  you  ever 
seen  her  before,  Tom?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Tom.  "She's  a  yeller 
girl  that's  been  pervading  the  beach  a 
whole  lot.  She's  got  a  terrible  voice  to 
sing,  I  know  that.  Terrible.  Has  she 
gone  with  that  man?"  He  looked  at 
Paea. 

"I  am  convinced  of  it,"  said  the  pearl 
fisher  with  grave  emphasis. 

Beckworth  seized  his  wife's  hand.  A 
look  of  ardent  happiness  suffused  his  face. 

"Betty,"  he  said,  "there's  a  house  we 
can  get  right  around  the  beach  here.  We 
can  stay  there  until  its  time  to  catch  the 
steamer  home.  We  gotter  train  those 
colts.  But  we're  here,  now.  Come  on, 
Betty,  say,  this  is  real  romance." 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  down  the  steps 
and  through  the  green  gate  to  where  Mrs. 
Beckworth's  luggage  was  deposited  on  the 
white  beach. 

Paea  sank  deep  into  one  of  the  wicker 
chairs.  Peace  at  last!  Ah,  the  strong  and 
understanding  magic  of  old  Piripoa.  To 
trick  Tiare  into  thinking  her  idol  was  a 
woman  like  herself  and  so  send  her  away 
all  unrevengeful.  That  white  man  in 
search  of  romance  hanging  so  prosaically 
to  his  wife's  hand  when  he  might  have 
tamed  Tiare.  Peace  in  his  own  place,  the 
man-house.    Peace,  peace. 

"Paea,"  ventured  Papahue.  "Are  you 
sick,  Paea?" 

"No,"  returned  Paea  in  a  happy  mum- 
ble. "Sleepy.  But  if  any  white  men 
come  here — I'm  dead."  He  slept  pro- 
foundly. 


Classified  Advertising 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Stanislaus  County,  California— Where  farmers 

made  $35,000,000  last  year — All  year  crops — Land 
cheap  —  Write  for  booklet,  Dept.  C3  Stanislaus 
County  Development  Board,  Modesto,  Calif. 


PATENTS 


Patents.  Write  for  free  Guide  Books,  and 
"Record  of  Invention  Blank"  before  disclosing  in- 
ventions. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  inspection  and  instructions.  Free.  Terms 
reasonable.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg., 
San  Francisco.  Main  Offices  751  9th,  Wash.,  D.C. 


Patents.  Send  for  Free  Booklet.  Highest 
references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  724 
Ninth  St..  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents — New  plan,  makes  it  easy  to  earn  $50.00 
to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to  wearer. 
No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Represent  a 
real  manufacturer.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Madison   Company,    564    Broadway,    New   York 


Men  wanting  forest  ranger,  railway  mail 
clerk  and  other  government  positions,  $125  to 
$225  month.  Write  for  particulars,  Mokane,  A-35. 
Denver.  Colo. 


Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing  for  news- 
papers, magazines.  Experience  unnecessary.  De- 
tails and  copyright  book  FREE.  Press  Syndicate, 
1255,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Men,  get  Forest  Ranger  Job;  $125-$200  mo. 
and  home  furnished;  permanent;  hunt,  fish,  trap, 
etc.;  experience  unnecessary.  For  details,  write 
Norton,  233,  McMann,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN 


Plays,  musical  comedies  and  revues,  minstrel 
music,  blackface  skits,  vaudeville  acts,  monologs, 
dialogs,  recitations,  entertainments,  musical  read- 
ings, stage  handbooks,  make-up  goods.  Big  catalog 
free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  623  So.  Wabash,  Dept. 
82,  Chicago. 


LITERARY  CRITIC 


Well-known  author  (recommended  by  editors) 
offers  Criticism,  Sales  Service  (Stories.  Photoplays. 
Novels,  etc.)  to  new  and  established  writers.  Also 
Collaborations.  Laurence  D'Orsay,  P.  O.  Box 
2602-C,  San  Francisco. 


STAMMERING 


St-stu-t-t-tering  and  stammering  cured  at 
home.  Instructive  booklet  FREE.  Walter 
McDonnell,  177  Arcade,  1126  Granville  Ave., 
Chicago,   111. 


Chinese -American  Bank,  Ltd., 

HONOLULU 

Corner  King  and  Nuuanu  Streets 

Capital  Paid  in       -       -       -       -       -     $    150.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  \     _  2 1  7  455  24 

-    2.623.677.16 


II 

Profits    June    30.    1926/ 
Deposits.  June  30.  1926 


Painting  on 

ROYAL  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 

BY 

Honolulu  Decorating  Co. 


BRUCE  R.  McBRlDE 
Manager 


-,01  Castle  &■  Cooke  Bldg. 
HONOLULU 


Round  Steak 
baked  in 
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Round  of  beef 
4  tablespoons  fat  6 
1  onion  (minced)  1 
1 2  sweet  pepper  sliced  ' 

tops  of  3  celery 
stalks 

3  sprigs 

Press  one  cv 
teaspoon  salt 
into  steak 
lat  in  ski)' 
Pour  O' 
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or 
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Meats.  Cooked  In  Pet  Milk — answers  the  ever-recurring 
question: 

"What  can  I  have  for  dinner  that  is  different,  yet  good, 
and  wholesome,  and  economical — and  easily  prepared?" 
Turns  Tough  Cuts  Into  Tender — Bake  a  round  steak,  for 
example,  in  Pet  Milk.  It  will  have  a  juicy  tenderness  that  you've 
never  before  known.  Cook  your  vegetables  with  the  meat.  You'll 
have  a  flavor  in  the  dish  a  convenience  in  preparation — an  economy 
in  the  cost — that  will  surprise  you  and  please  you. 

Puts  More  Milk  In  The  Diet — A  quart  of  milk  a  day  is  pre- 
scribed for  every  member  of  your  family.  Meats  cooked  in  Pet 
Milk  will  help  you  give  them  the  milk  required  for  health. 

Makes  More  Wholesome  Food — Because  Pet  Milk  contains 
more  than  twice  as  much  butter-fat  and  other  solids  as  ordinary 
milk;  Because  it  is  sterilized — always  fresh  and  clean;—  Because  it 
is  homogenized— the  cream  always  in  the  milk;  — Pet  Milk  gives 
substance  and  flavor  in  all  your  cooking  that  nothing  else  can  give. 

Our  new  book  contains  many  useful  suggestions — how  to  get 
more  milk  in  the  diet—how  to  get  children  to  drink  more  milk- 
formula  for  infant  feeding — over  one  hundred  recipes.  We  will 
send  it  free  on  request. 

PET    MILK    SALES    CORPORATION 
24    California    Street,     San    Francisco 


FRUIT 
i  cup  Wesson  Oil 


CAKE 

'/i  cups  brown  sugar 

4  eggs  •  5  cups  flour  ■  l  teaspoon  baking  powder 

2  teaspoons  cinnamotLa       •       l  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

2  teaspoons  allspices  •  l  cup  shaved  citron  •  2  teaspoonfuls  salLi 

I  cup  fruit  juictD      ■      I  cup  chopped  candied  pineapple-/ 

I ',  J  cups  candied  cherries        ■        i  cup  raisins 

I  cup  chopped  figs  •  3  cups  nuts 

Mix  Wesson  Oil,  sugar  and  egg  yolks  and  beat  vigorously 
for  two  minutes.  Sift  together  spices,  salt,  baking  powder 
and  2  cups  of  the  flour  and  add  alternately  with  the  fruit 
ice  to  the  first  mixture.  Then  add  fruit  and  nuts  which 
have  been  mixed  with  the  remaining  cup  of  flour.  Fold  in 
egg  whites,  beaten  stiff,  and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  (275 
degrees  F.)  for  about  four  hours. 


It's  surprising  how  a  delicate  shortening  like  Wesson  Oil  brings  out  the  ricb 


flavor  of  a  fruit  cake  and  makes  it  taste  better  than  even  fruit  cake  usually  does. 
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And  a  New  Serial  Story  of  Marriage 
and  the  Small  Town 

"This  Man  and  This  Woman ' 

by  Florence  Bingham  Livingston 
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"Horses  Are  Funny  People"  by  Donald  Hough 
A  One-Act  Play  by  Homer  King  Gordon 
Short  Fiction  by  Alexander  Hull  and  Ten 
Other    Western    Features  c^> 
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than  another  of  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  high  ideals,  and,  if  so,  does  it  fairly  accomplish  the  results  that 
such  an  advantage  demands? 

These  are  questions  thoughtful  parents  are  sure  to  ask  and  which  the  conscientious  private  school  head 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  by  showing  practical  and  satisfactory  results  along  these  lines 
in  comparison  with  schools  of  other  systems,  and  perhaps  even  with  other  schools  of  his  own  system.  If 
it  be  admitted,  as  certainly  it  should  be,  that  the  machinery  of  the  private  school  is  less  cumber' 
some,  less  complicated,  less  given  up  to  purely  utilitarian  views  of  education  and  more  flexible  than 
other  systems,  then  the  public,  and  particularly  the  parental  element  of  the  public,  have  a  right 
to  expect  better  results  from  private  schools  in  general  than  those  found  elsewhere.  It  is 
stoutly  contended  by  private  school  heads  that  results  in  general  do  furnish  this  proof;  but 
they  freely  admit  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that,  under  the  superior  advantages  of  the  system,  private 
schools  would  not  be  justifying  themselves  if  it  were  not  so.  Parents,  however,  should  invests 
gate  the  facts  for  themselves,  not  only  as  between  systems  but  also  between  individual  schools 
of  any  particular  system.  An  honest  and  broadminded  school  official  of  any  system  will  welcome 
such  an  investigation  if  it  is  undertaken  with  an  open  mind  and  pursued  thoroughly. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  private  school  question  that  has  been  only  lightly  touched  upon,  if 
at  all,  in  the  articles  mentioned — a  phase  which,  though  somewhat  materialistic  and  perhaps  selfish, 
is  nevertheless  important  to  people  of  this  western  coast.  And  this  is — that  without  at  least  a  few 
really  first  class  private  schools  scattered  along  our  incomparable  shores — schools  comparing  favorably 
with  the  very  best  of  those  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  central  states — our  boys  and  girls 
will  yearly  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  continue  to  "flock11  to  those  distant  seats  of  learning.  This 
holds  true  in  the  realm  of  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  college  preparatory  schools.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  constitutes  a  distinct  loss,  materially  and  socially,  to  this  section  of  the  country 


Girls'  Schools 


'<fe»HARKERS£& 

PALO  ALTO      CALIFORNIA 
"The  Home  of  Stanford  University" 

Out  door  life  all  the  year  round. 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Separate  residence  for  girls  from  5  to  14  years. 

CATALOG      UPON      REQUEST 


The  RANDOLPH  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  California  and  Eastern  Colleges. 

Elementary  Department 

FLORA  ALBERTINE  RANDOLPH, 

Principal, 

Wellesley  College— Stanford  University. 

2962  Derby  St.  Berkeley,  California 


WESTMKE 'iSSS 

MAY  Junior  College  and  Accredited  College  Preparation 
mfw        Special   Courses   111    Art,    Music,    Expression   and 

Home  Economics.  New  Buildings. 
337  So.  Westmoreland  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  California 

Qirls  Collegiate  School 

New  home  in  Orange  groves  above  San  Gabriel  Valley  near 
Los  Angeles.  Riding.  All  sports.  7th  grade  to  college  en- 
trance. Accredited.  Graduate  courses.  35th  year  Miss 
Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals,  Glendora.  California. 


and  to  parents  individually  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reflection  upon 
our  patriotism  and  enterprise. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  so  many 
of  our  young  men  and  women 
going  out  from  under  home  in- 
fluence and  parental  supervision 
during  the  four  years  of  a  college 
course,  but  much  worse  to  have 
this  absence  extended  through  an 
additional  four  years  of  secondary 
education,  a  time  of  much  more 
formative  years  than  those  of  the 
college  period. 

If  parents  will  properly  sup- 
port the  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  excellent  private  college 
preparatory  schools,  and  also  the 
colleges  and  universities,  which 
are  already  ranking  high  in  the 
educational  world  here  on  this 
western  coast  then  this  unjusti- 
fiable anomaly  will  soon  adjust 
itself. 


Girls'  Schools 


The  Katharine 
Branson  School 

A  day  and  resident  school  for  girls  in  a  charming  California 
country  setting.  In  the  healthful  climate  of  Marin  County,  an 
hour  from  San  Francisco.  Instruction  in  grammar  and  high 
school  classes  with  special  emphasis  on  college  preparation. 
Faculty  selected  from  graduates  of  foremost  colleges.  Out- 
door sports  throughout  the  year.  Large  playing  fields,  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  Track,  archery,  riding.  Limited 
enrollment  makes  early  application  advisable.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  and  full  information  write  to 

Miss  Katharine  Branson,  Headmistress 

(A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr  College) 
Address  Box  302,        Ross,  California. 

The  Elliott  School  for  Girls 

Ages  4  to  15.  Residence  and  Day.  In  heart  of  residential  Los 
Angeles.  Ideal  home  life.  Character  building.  Out-of-door 
classes.  School  home  open  all  year.  Martha  Collins  Weaver, 
Principal,  Box  S,  Gramercy  Place  and  Pico  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

The  Bishop's  School  UfRSHuST 

Box  14,  La  Jolla.  California 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.    J'orty  minutes  from  San 
Diego.  Intermediate  School.  Preparation  for  Eastern  Colleges. 

Caroline  Seely  Cummins,  Headmistress. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President.  Board  of  Trustees 


MARLBOROUGH   SCHOOL 

Established  1889.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Ac- 
credited. College  Preparation.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
French,  Art,  Home  Economics,  etc.    Outdoor  life.    Riding. 

Ada  S.  Blake.  A.  B  ,  Principal, 
5029-A  West  Third  St.,  Los  Aniele  ,  Calif. 


SPEAKIN 


STELLA  BENSON  is  one  of  those 
writers  who  inevitably  divide 
their  readers  into  two  camps. 
People  as  a  rule  either  like  her 
books  immensely  or  they  don't 
like  them  at  all. 

There's  a  reason,  of  course.  Miss 
Benson  has  a  penchant  for  fantasy  and 
there  are  those  to  whom  even  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  fantastic  is  out-and-out 
anathema. 

There  are  readers,  though,  who  sense 
the  fact  that  while  the  fantastic  and  the 
real  lie  along  different  planes,  one  may 
nevertheless  parallel  the  other  pretty 
closely.  It  is  for  such  folk  that  Miss 
Benson  writes. 

Her  new  book  "Good  Bye  Stranger," 
(MacMillan)  is  essentially  a  fantasy. 
Briefly  it  is  the  story  of  a  husband, 
Clifford  Cotton,  and  his  wife  Daley,  in 
China — in  missionary  China,  if  you 
perceive  the  distinction.  Clifford  is  a 
changeling;  he  has  somehow  lost  his 
soul  and  another  has  been  put  in  its  place. 
He  has  inexplicably  forgotten  how  men 
act;  his  new  soul  is  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  in  the  lore  of  wordless  magic 
which  he  can  not  use,  in  everything  but 
the  ordinary,  common,  run-of-the-mill 
wisdom  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
possesses. 

Daley  is  his  antithesis;  she  is  full  of  all 
the  good,  sound  common  sense  which 
the  world  understands  and  is  at  home 
with;  she  is  the  perfect  American  optimist 
in  a  country  which  is  strange  to  her,  a 
world  which  is  doubly  strange  because 
it  is  necessarily  translated  to  her  through 
the  medium  of  an  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible husband.  Yet  Daley  loves  her  Clif- 
ford in  spite  of  her  failure  to  understand 
his  strange  phase — and  of  course  she 
wants  him  back  again  as  he  was  before  his 
soul  had  been  switched  for  a  strange  one. 

Now — as  the  synopsis  writers  have  it — 
go  on  with  the  story.  We'll  tell  you, 
just  this;  that  old  Mrs.  Cotton,  grotesque 
but  uncannily  real,  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.  And,  further,  that  Clifford 
does  get  his  own  soul  back  again;  so 
much  Miss  Benson  allows  to  the  demands 
ot  the  happy-enders. 

That  Prig  Galahad 

N  "Galahad",  (Bobbs-Merrill),  as 
in  "Helen  of  Troy",  John  Erskiiu- 
has  followed  Ins  scheme  of  taking  an  old, 
old  story  and  reducing  it  to  a  brilliant 
modern  absurdity,  lie  begins  his  yarn 
.it  the  point  when  Malory,  Tennyson 
anil  the  nst  leave  .1  gaping  hiatus.  All 
the  country  had  bein  conqu<  nil.  Arthur 
and  Ins  knights  hadn't  much  to  do  but  sit 
around  ami  t.ilk  to  each  other  which  is 
bad  business  lor  men  of  action.  Lance- 
lot's all. 111  with  Guinevere  is  common 
•  missi))  .it  the  court.  I. .inn  lot,  in  fact, 
lias  openlj  acknowledged  rh.it  In-  will 
nevei  man  \ 
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By  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

Then  Elaine — King  Pelles'  daughter 
and  not  that  Elaine  of  Astolat,  who  died 
for  love — decides  that  she  loves  Lancelot. 
Her  modern  ways  annoy  her  father  ex- 
tremely, but  she  has  her  own  life  to  live, 
as  she  tells  him,  and  declares  herself  to 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Lancelot,  be- 
wildered and  not  favoring  the  uppishness 
of  the  younger  generation,  dismisses  her 
coldly;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  spiritually 
under  the  dominance  of  the  strong-willed 
Guinevere.  Elaine,  however,  tricks  him 
into  coming  to  her  chamber,  throws  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  Lancelot,  sworn 
to  serve  the  ladies,  can  only  surrender. 

So  then,  Galahad,  child  of  this  union, 
grows  to  manhood.  Kept  at  home  and 
in  ignorance  of  his  parentage  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  when  he  is  sent  to 
court.  Arthur,  wiser  than  poets  have 
given  him  credit  for  being,  tries  to  keep 
the  boy  out  of  harm's  way  by  sending 
him  on  futile  errands,  but  Guinevere  is 


Recent  Books  in 
Brief  Review 


Crewe  Train.  By  Rose  Macaulay. 
(Boni  &  Liveright,  $2.00) 

.Satire  is  to  be  expected  from  Pose 
Macaulay,  but  in  this  novel  she  has  kept 
her  satiric  inclination  within  the  bounds 
set  by  a  really  vivid  story.  This  book 
has  none  of  the  diffuseness  of  "Told  by  an 
Idiot,"  for  instance,  and  in  consequence 
is  one  of  the  author's  best. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  By  Bul- 
wer  Lytton.     (gcribner,  $2.50) 

The  classic,  beautifully  printed  with 
illustrations  in  color  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Tom-Tom.  By  John  W.  Yandercook. 
(Harper's,  $3.00.) 

The  story  of  the  jungles  of  Surinarre 
and  the  strangely  civilized  Bushncgrocs 
which  inhabit  them.  Mr.  Vandercook's 
book  is  as  fascinating,  as  hypnotic  as  the 
beat  of  the  tom-tom  from  which  he  takes 
his  title. 

The  Spell  of  French  Canada.  By 
Frank  Oliver  Call.     (Page,  $3.75 J 

One  of  a  series  of  travel  books  through 
which  the  publisher  has  gained  consid- 
erable in  the  way  of  reputation.  'I  his  is 
good  travel  writing  of  the  detailed  kind, 
a  guidebook,  almost,  to  the  places  the 
author  visits. 

Corsica.  By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 
(Duff  eld,  $3.00.) 

A  book  full  of  surprises  and  delights. 
I  he  author  knows  how  to  write  of  t ra\  el, 
ln>\\  to  find  romance  and  beauty.  The 
direct  opposite  of  the  "statistical"  kind 
of  travel  hook,  t  his  volume  is  one  to  read 
as  you  would  a  novel. 


not  to  be  denied.  Thwarted  in  her  desire 
to  make  something  of  Arthur;  with  Lance- 
lot, reduced  from  the  fighting  knight  to 
the  pettish,  stupid  lover,  on  her  hands, 
she  is  bound  to  find  somewhere  a  man 
whom  she  can  mold  to  her  pattern.  Gala- 
had is  ready  to  hand  and  she  takes  him 
over. 

Very  cleverly  Guinevere  lets  the  boy 
know  the  truth  about  his  parentage. 
Slily  she  plays  upon  his  youthful  sus- 
ceptibilities until  she  succeeds  completely. 
The  pattern  of  a  perfect  prig,  Galahad 
has  thoughts  only  for  deeds  of  arms.  He 
despises  any  who  do  wrong  because  he 
has  never  been  tempted.  And  then, 
precisely  at  the  right  moment,  he  learns 
that  his  mentor,  his  goddess  Guinevere 
is  no  better  than  the  rest — that  Lancelot 
is  her  lover.  The  mold  hardens;  Galahad 
is  forever  confirmed  in  his  priggishness, 
and  he  goes  out  on  his  empty  quest. 

Our  advice  to  you  is  to  read  "Galahad" 
and  to  enjoy  it  while  you  can — especially 
if  you  are  one  of  those  who  found  "Helen 
of  Troy"  amusing.  For  both  of  these 
books  are  literary  tricks — good  tricks, 
to  be  sure,  but  tricks  none  the  less.  And 
a  trick,  no  matter  how  excellent,  loses 
its  interest  when  it  is  too  often  repeated. 
Mr.  Erskine's  performance  wron't  stand 
many  more  variations  before  his  audience 
tires. 

South  American  Rivers 

WHITE  Waters  and  Black"  by 
Gordon  MacCreagh,  (Century) 
is  the  best  travel  book  of  1926. 

Wary  as  we  are  of  superlatives,  thete 
are  occasions  when  no  lesser  form  will 
serve  and  this  is  one  of  them.  And  flat 
as  that  pronouncement  may  seem  we'll 
stand  behind  it  with  all  the  rhetoric  at 
our  command  if  it  should  ever  become 
necessary.  There's  only  one  qualifica- 
tion to  make,  just  one  thing  which  tem- 
pered our  enjoyment  of  the  book.  \\  e 
had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
virtually,  to  get  it. 

The  book  is  the  story  of  a  scientific 
expedition  which  set  out  to  spend  two 
years  in  exploring  the  totally  unknown 
back  country  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon.  Mr.  MacCreagh  sits  down 
his  record  with  an  urbanity,  a  nicety  of 
touch  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  humor. 
In  this  latter  respect,  particularly,  he  is 
excelled  by  no  travel-writer  whose  books 
we  have  evei  seen;  he  is  equaled,  possi- 
bly, by  only  one — Harry  Foster. 

The  expedition  was  made  up  of  eight 
nun.  I  lute  was  a  Director,  whose  chief 
job  seems  to  have  been  issuing  bulletins 
to  the  other  members;  there  was  the 
Director's  secretary,  a  lad  of  twenty- 
one,  named  in  this  chronicle,  "\  oung 
America";  there  win-  an  Eminent 
Botanist,  an  Eminent  Ethnologist,  an 
Eminent  Ichthyologist,  a  Very  Eminent 
K'.  nliit:  a!  <  11  pag<  88} 
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♦  in  America  we  take  the 


Sunset   Limited 


if 


In  China  and  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  Sunset  Limited  is 
well  known.  Experienced  trav- 
elers speak  of  it  with  friendly 
familiarity.  They  tell  of  the  varied 
and  unique  interest  of  its  route 
across  the  United  States. 

No  transcontinental  journey 
offers  so  much  in  scenic  and  his- 
torical interest.  For  Sunset  Limited 
skirts  the  nation's  southern  bor- 
der. Side  trips  into  picturesque 
Old  Mexico  if  you  wish.  At  no 
additional  fare,  glimpses  of  life  in 
five  of  the  nation's  most  colorful 
southwestern  and  southern  states. 


Sunset  Limited  operates  daily 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  New  Orleans.  From 
New  Orleans,  continue  by  train 
or  by  Southern  Pacific  steamship 
to  New  York  (meals  and  berth  on 
the  ship  included  in  your  fare). 

Shower  baths,  comfortable 
lounge  rooms  in  club  and  ob- 
servation cars,  new  type,  roomy 
Pullmans  and  the  personal  serv- 
ice of  ladies'  maid,  barber  and 
valet.  And  Southern  Pacific  din- 
ing car  service  specializing  in 
viands  typical  of  the  regions  thru 
which  you  travel. 


Southern  Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  San  Francisco,  California 


ACROSS 


DITORS-DESK 


TODAY,  more  than  ever,  the 
church  everywhere  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making 
religion  a  seven-days-in-the- 
week  affair.  Among  those 
who  preach  there  is  noticeable  a  grave 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  religion.  Why, 
ask  the  churchmen,  is  it  so  difficult  to 
make  religion  a  workable,  daily  factor 
in  people's  lives — something  more  than  a 
matter  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Sunday? 
And  why  is  it  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  get  at  the  soul  of  the  average  man  and 
woman?  Is  church-going  to  be  confined 
to  the  pious  few,  or  will  someone  discover 
how  to  make  it  the  pleasure,  rather  than 
the  duty,  of  the  many? 

t  t  t 

AIMEE  SEMPLE  McPHERSON, 
of  the  Angelus  Temple,  Los  An- 
geles, seems  to  have  found  an  answer  to 
these  questions.  Certainly,  as  far  as  her 
congregation  is  concerned,  church  attend- 
ance once  or  even  twice  a  week  doesn't 
begin  to  fulfill  their  notion  of  religious 
observance.  Those  who  affiliate  with  the 
Angelus  Temple  inject  into  their  daily 
lives,  in  extraordinary  measure,  the  faith 
to  which  they  are  committed.  They 
believe  solidly  in  their  leader's  gospel 
— not  an  unusual  circumstance  in  itself — 
but  they  translate  that  belief  into  acts  in 
a  manner  which  almost  any  other  min- 
ister would  give  his  right  arm  to  observe 
in  his  own  congregation. 

t  t  T 

HOW  does  she  do  it?  What  is  her 
gospel?  What  is  the  power  by 
which  she  has  been  able  to  build  so 
strongly,  so  effectively? 

The  success  of  the  Angelus  Temple  and 
of  its  moving  spirit,  Aimee  Semple  Mc- 
Pherson  are  undoubtedly  significant 
phenomena  in  Western  religious  life — 
in  religious  life  everywhere,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  We  have  asked  Mrs.  McPherson, 
therefore,  to  tell  Sunset  readers  in  her 
own  words  just  what  she  is  doing  and  how 
it  is  that  she  makes  her  gospel  work,  so 
to  speak.  Her  story,  on  page  14,  of  this 
issue,  is  the  first  signed  article  by  Mrs. 
McPherson  to  appear  in  any  general 
magazine. 

t  »  t 

FLORENCE  BINGHAM  LIVING- 
STON, whose  picture  adorns  the 
center  of  this  page,  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Sunset  since  1919  with  the  serial 
form  of  her  new  novel,  "This  Man  and 
I  his  Woman."  Her  title,  as  you're 
doubtless  aware,  is  taken  from  the  mar- 
riage service  and  Miss  Livingston  has 
written  her  story  around  a  very  general 
problem  of  marriage — the  problem  of  the 
"other  woman";  the  woman  in  whom 
one's  husband  has  only  a  friendlj  interest, 
of  course,  but  a  friendly  interest  which  he 
stupidly  makes  obvious  enough  to  set  a 
small  town  by  the  ears. 

Miss  Livingston  knows  her  people  and 


J 


her  problem  and  this  serial  is  a  splendid 
story  of  love  and  adventure  and  romance 
— and   common   sense — told   against   the 
background  of  the  West  of  today. 
t  t  t 

ANUARY  is  the  month  of  planning. 
Contrary  to  established  supersti- 
tion, more  than  a  few  New  Year  resolu- 
tions are  made  to  be  kept — and  are  kept, 
despite  temptations. 

One  of  the  most  usual  is  the  determina- 
tion to  maintain  a  family  budget,  an 
accurate  running  record  of  how  much  we 
spend  and  how  we  spend  it — and,  of 
course,  of  how  much  we  save. 

In  this  issue,  Bates  McFarland  presents 
one  of  the  most  useful  schemes  for  budget- 
making  that  we've  ever  seen,  backed  up 


({Florence  Bingham  Livingston,  author  of 
"The  Custard  Cup,"  "Under  a  Thousand 
Eyes,"  etc.,  whose  new  story,  "This  Man 
and  This  Woman,"  begins  in  this  issue 
of  Sunset 

by  detailed  tables  and  suggestions  as  to 
apportionment  for  various  incomes. 

Naturally  his  tables  are  susceptible  of 
variation  and  adjustment.  The  only 
thing  for  which  Mr.  McFarland  doesn't 
give  you  an  infallible  recipe  is  how  to 
stick  to  your  budget  once  you've  laid  it 
out!  There's  only  one  rule  for  that, 
though,  and  you'll  have  to  find  it  yourself. 

"  The  Knots  in  the  Purse-Strings"  is  the 
title  of  the  article,  on  page  24. 
t  t  T 

LETTERS  in  the  "Criticism  Con- 
test" announced  in  the  December 
issue  made  the  pre-holiday  weeks  busy 
ones  tor  us.     So  many  good  letters  came 


in  that  we  were  forced  to  revise  our  origi- 
nal plan  of  awarding  one  $25  prize. 
Second,  third  and  fourth  prizes  were 
added  and  three  more  contestants  quali- 
fied for  these  awards. 

All  of  the  letters  contained  valuable 
suggestions  and  we  extend,  across  the 
Desk,  our  most  hearty  thanks  to  those 
who  contributed  thus  constructively  to 
the  making  of  Sunset. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  follow: 

First  Prize,  $25 

Robert  I.  Snajdr,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Second  Prize,  $15 

Wilson  O.  Clough,  Laramie,  Wyoming 

Third  Prize,  $10 

C.  P.  Russell,  Yosemite  National  Park, 

California 

Fourth  Prize,  $j 

Alison  Irvin,  Glorieta,  New  Mexico 

t  t  T 

SPEAKING  of  contests,  the  March 
issue  will  announce  a  repetition  of 
the  most  popular  contest  Sunset  has 
ever  held — the  Western  Home  Design 
Contest. 

You  may  recall  that  this  contest  was 
held  first  last  year.  It  proved  so  popular 
that  it  was  decided  then  to  repeat  it  in 
1927  and  to  award  two  sets  of  prizes — 
one  group  for  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls 
and  a  second  complete  set  of  prizes  for 
all  other  entrants. 

The  contest  rules  allow  no  professional 
architects  to  enter  and  contestants  need 
only  submit  floor  plans.  No  elaborate 
drawing  is  necessary. 

You  have  at  the  back  of  your  mind 
somewhere  your  ideal  house — almost 
everyone  has.  This  contest  is  held  to  get 
those  ideas  out  of  people's  minds  and  down 
on  paper,  to  the  end  that  interest  in 
improving  the  design  of  the  typically 
Western  small  home  may  be  stimulated. 

Full  particulars  of  the  contest  will 
appear  in  the  March  Sunset,  the  Western 
Homes  and  Gardens  Number,  out  Feb- 
ruary 15th. 

t  t  t 

IN  the  March  issue,  too,  will  appear 
the  first  of  a  series  of  five  travel 
articles  by  Harry  L.  Foster,  whose  "A 
Beachcomber  in  the  Orient",  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Tropical  Tramp",  "A  Tropical 
Tramp  with  the  Tourists"  and  other 
hooks  have  been  among  the  best  sellers 
in    the   travel-book    field. 

Mr.  Foster's  series  will  be  called  "A 
tropical  Tramp  in  the  South  Seas"  and 
the  hrst  installment  deals  with  his  experi- 
ences    in    American    Samoa. 

You'll  like  Harry  Foster.  We  don't 
know  anyone  who  has  read  his  books 
and  failed  to  be  charmed  by  his  engaging 
manner,  his  extraordinary  knack  for  fall- 
ing into  the  most  incredible,  adventures, 
his  unfailing  sense  of  humor.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  bring  him  to  vou 
through  the  pages  of  Sunset. 
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CHAPTER  I 

UNDER  the  quickening 
spring  sunshine  the  val- 
ley of  the  Upper  San 
Joaquin  lay  like  a  great 
green  mat,  held  in  by 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  so  dis- 
tant that  they  were  blurred  with  blue 
haze.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  young  grain  and  alfalfa  covered 
the  land  with  lush  growth,  indescriba- 
bly green.  The  rich  soil  seemed  to  be 
sucking  in  the  heat  and  puffing  it  out 
again  in  greater  length  of  leaf  and  stem. 
These  thousands  of  acres,  once  the 
bottom  of  an  inland  sea,  then  a  rank 
waste  of  tule  and  coarse  grasses  slashed 
by  mighty  rivers  and  more  sluggish 
waterways,  and  finally  drained  and 
trained  by  man — these  acres,  in  spite 
of  their  calm,  carry  even  now  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  wildness  through  which 
they  have  passed. 

Everywhere  is  the  evidence  of  man's 
labor,  and  yet  rarely  the  sound  of 
man's  activity.  Even  in  the  plowing 
season,  the  rumble  of  the  tractor  is  a 
puny  thing;  in  reaping  time,  the  roar 
of  the  harvester  is  muted  to  a  gentle 
hum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  un- 
broken flatness  to  hold  and  reflect 
sound.  Men  haul  their  powerful 
machinery  over  these  acres,  and  the 
noise  that  deafens  their  ears  strikes 
into  the  immensity  and  is  lost  across 
half  a  field. 

From  an  airplane  it  is  clear  why  this 
section  of  California  should  be  called 
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"The  Islands,"  but  the  waterways 
which  surround  the  vast  tracts  are  so 
far  apart  and  so  obscured  by  dikes 
that,  from  a  near  view,  the  whole 
valley  seems  a  continuous  stretch  of 
grainfields  and  alfalfa  and  huge  plant- 
ings of  potatoes  and  corn.  It  gives 
the  impression  of  being  remote  and 
uninhabited.  For  miles  no  town 
breaks  the  isolation,  no  buildings  be- 
yond a  group  of  corncribs  or  an  oc- 
casional shack  for  laborers.  There  is 
something  incongruous  about  the 
macadamized  highway  that  cuts 
through  the  reclaimed  wastelands  and 
then  snakes  its  scientific  curves  into 
the  small  city  of  Torrington. 

II 

A  LARGE  maroon  car  came 
around  a  turn  and  struck  into 
this  long  straight  highway,  rolling  as 
smoothly  as  a  polished  ball  on  a  toy 
track.  There  were  two  young  women 
in  the  car.  They  hadn't  spoken  for 
twenty  miles. 

Ruth  Beverley  was  puzzled  by  her 
companion's  unusual  abstraction,  but 
she  had  given  up  her  attempts  to 
break  it.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  nar- 
row slough  that  separated  the  road 
from  fields  of  young  wheat.  Tule 
and  cattails  grew  along  its  borders. 
A  blue  heron  stood  on  one  bank,  his 
legs  set  into  the  shallow  water  like  a 
plant.  His  body  was  a  beautiful  spot 
of  color,  but  his  gaze  was  withdrawn 
and  disillusioned. 

Suddenly  he  rose  into  straggly  flight, 
his  long  legs  and  crooked  neck  making 
ungainly  lines  against  the  horizon. 

Ruth  smiled.  "He  scorns  your  car, 
Veronica." 

"I  dare  say,"  sniffed  Veronica.  "He's 
too  blase  to  be  afraid  of  it.     Probably 
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he  hadn't  been  standing  thete  in  one 
position  for  more  than  two  hours, 
wondering  whether  he'd  have  rat  or 
gopher  for  supper,  and  he  didn't  like 
to  be  interrupted  before  he'd  reached  a 
decision.  Introspective  idiot!  I'm  sick 
of  herons.  I'm  sick  of  Torrington.  I'm 
sick  of  the  whole  country.    Utterly  sick!" 

"Today?" 

"Maybe,  smart  thing.  Tomorrow 
has  all  the  charm  of  hope — till  it  be- 
comes today."  She  stepped  viciously 
on  the  gas.     The  car  leaped. 

"Fifty,    Veronica!      Fifty-five!" 

"I  know  it.  It  would  be  five  hundred 
if  the  motor  wasn't  more  limited  than 
my  feelings.  I'd  like  to  smash  through 
something." 

She  was  sitting  erect,  firm  white  hands 
gripping  the  wheel  expertly,  her  mag- 
nificent head  thrown  back,  and  her 
short  copper  hair  dancing  with  the 
swift  motion.  Veronica's  beauty  was 
extraordinary,  of  a  type  that  had  once 
been  designated  as  "a  mellow  medium." 
Her  clear  creamy  skin  was  never  touched 
by  rouge  or  powder,  and  it  had  the  lumi- 
nous quality  of  sunshine  on  faint  gold. 
Her  amber  eyes  were  well  spaced;  her 
throat  was  proud  and  strong.  There 
was  a  look  of  race  about  her,  as  well 
there  might  be,  for  she  belonged  to  one 
of  the  fine  old  families  of  Torrington, 
although  she  had  wrenched  herself  free 
from  nearly  all  its  traditions. 

Ruth  was  smaller  and  darker,  with 
more  delicate  features  and  a  more  sensi- 
tive expression.  Her  mouth  was  wist- 
fully sweet,  and  her  hazel  eyes  gathered 
a  mysterious  depth  from  her  long  dark 
lashes.  Her  manner  was  simple  and 
forthright,  but  one  sensed  phases  of  her 
nature  either  unexplored  or  as  yet  unused, 
and  it  was  this  undeclared  potentiality 
that  held  the  interest  of  Veronica  Mayne. 
"Veronica,  it's  over  sixty." 

VERONICA  lightened  her  pressure 
on  the  accelerator.  "Sorry,  old 
dear,  but  I'm  mad.  Every  time  I  think 
of  her,  I  get  mad." 

]Think    of  whom?" 

"Pansy  Middleton.  The  little  catty 
cat!  What  business  is  it  of  hers  whether 
I  marry  or  not?" 

]]Oh,  is  that  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  it.  You'll  hear  it  soon. 
Everybody'll  hear  it.  She  said  I'd  better 
marry  now  if  I  ever  wanted  to — that  I  was 
getting  too  well  known  in  Torrington" 

"Too  well  known!  Why,  everybody's 
always  known  your  family — oh! — She 
couldn't  mean — Veronica,  dear,  I  wouldn't 
pay  any  attention.  It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. She's  jealous  of  your  standing  and 
popularity.     That's  the  basis  of  it." 

"She's  spreading  it  all  over  town," 
observed  Veronica. 

"Nobody  will  listen.  Or  else  they'll 
think  it's  your  attitude  toward  marriage 
that  Pansy  resented.  That  couldn't 
possibly  bother  you,  dearest.  You've 
always  said  you   didn't  care  to  marry." 

"I  didn't  say  I'd  like  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  possibility."  Her  expression 
relaxed  slowly,  and  her  usual  flippancj 
flashed  out.  "I  suppose,  Ruth  dear, 
you   consider  your  marriage  a  success :" 

"Why,  Veronica!  What  a  question! 
Of   course    I    do." 

[SUNSE 


Veronica  laughed. 
"Why  the  hedging? 
If  I  asked  you 
whether  you  liked  jas- 
mine tea,  would  you 
say:  'Why,  Veronica! 
How  can  you  ask? 
Yes,  I  like  jasmine 
tea'?" 

"But  that  would  be  a  trifling  question 

"Simpler,  you  mean?" 

.Ruth's  color  brightened.     "I   mean 
would    be   less   surprising." 

"I  don't  see  why  it  should  be.  Isn't 
it  natural  for  the  unmarried  to  make  a 
general  inquiry  that  may  put  them  on 
the  right  track  in  case  they're  making  a 
mistake?  If  married  people  are  so  sure 
they're  happy,  why  do  they  act  as  if 
you'd  hit  'em  in  the  solar  plexus  when 
you  give  'em  a  chance  to  burble  with 
joy  about  it?  Why  don't  they  jump 
with  glee  that  you're  interested?  Why 
don't  they  just  uncontrollably  burst 
into  enthusiasm?     Say!" 

"They  expect  you'll  take  it  for 
granted." 

"Oh,   do   they?     Well,   the   whole   in- 
stitution   has    been    taken    for    granted; 
that's  what's  the  trouble  with  it 
I'm  getting  you  home  an  hour  later  than 
I    said.      Lauren    won't    mind,    will    hi •"- 
>  "No.      That    is,    I'm    sure    he    , 
I'm  a  bit  sorry  to  be  late,  though,  becau 
it's  his  lodge  night,  and  there's  a  com 
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mittee    meeting    first.      1    think    a    man 
always  likes  to  be  punctual." 

CHAPTER  II 
I 
H  slipped  into  a  bungalow  apron 
md  set  saucepans  over  the  gas. 
jamming  on  aluminum  covers  with  a 
cheerful  clatter.  She  was  in  the  pantrj 
making  the  salad  dressing  when  she  heard 
Lauren  come  in. 

"Hello,  Laurie-love,"  she  called. 
''  'Lo,  sweetheart." 

He  looked  through  the  dining  room. 
and  his  gray  eves  beamed  at  her  pleas- 
antly. His  generous  mouth  was  smiling. 
lkr  heart  thrilled  as  she  glanced  at  him. 
He  whistled.  "No  dinner?" 
"Verj  soon.  char.  I  kr 
a  hum  ." 


;no\v   you  re 
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({Mrs.  Sloan's  impersonal  geniality  sharpened 
to  a  pointed  scrutiny.    Ruth  looked  at  her  in 
surprise.  She  was  conscious  that  the  others  were 
standing  motionless  and  strangely  waichful 


"I?  Same  thing  you 
probably  did.  Gee,  I 
hear  that  water  boiling. 
Absolutely  a  success. 
Hundred  and  thirty 
per  cent." 


t: 


"It's  all  right.    Got  to  shave,  anyhow." 

He  went  upstairs.  Presently  he  came 
down  again  with  a  squat  white  pitcher. 
He  was  collarless,  coatless.  He  had 
taken  off  his  shirt  and  got  into  loose 
slippers.  His  hair  was  rumpled  up  on  one 
side  in  a  satyrish  fashion. 

Ruth  smiled  as  he  came  toward  her. 
"Hot  water?" 

"Yeah."  He  hunted  out  a  saucepan, 
drew  water  from  the  hot-water  faucet, 
set  it  over  the  gas  to  raise  it  to  the  boil- 
ing point. 

"Say,  you've  got  a  busy  little  range 
here,"  he  observed. 

"Yes,  you'll  have  to  take  something  off. 
Please  set  it  back  on  when  you're  through." 


He  strolled  into 
the  pantry.  As  Ruth 
turned  to  the  cooler, 
he  made  a  quick 
dive  and  kissed  the 
nape  of  her  neck 
where  her  brown  hair  was  bronzy  against 
the  white  skin.  She  whirled  and  flung  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  clinging  con- 
vulsively. 

"Good  work!"  he  said,  surprised  by  her 
vehemence.  "Say,  did  you  dream  I  was 
killed  or  something?" 

U/"\H — Veronica  asked  me  if  our  mar- 
V^/  riage  was  a  success." 
"Well,  tell  her  to  ask  it  some  more. 
It's  good  stuff." 

But  it  is  a  success,  isn't  it,  Laurie- 
love?" 

"Sure  thing.    No  question,  pet." 
"Would    you — what    would    you    have 
told  her?" 


II 

WENTY  minutes 
later  Lauren  came 
downstairs  again.  He 
had  had  a  shower, 
shaved,  put  on  fresh 
clothes.  His  skin  was 
glowing;  he  looked  cool 
and  well  groomed. 

As  they  sat  down  to 
dinner,  he  wrinkled   his 
nose  in  distaste.  "Burned 
something,  eh?" 
-—g^y  Sl  "The     pot    roast.      I 

was     warming     it     up. 
You  burned  it." 

"I  did?  Why,  I 
wasn't  down  here." 
"You  did  it  after  you  heated 
the  water.  You  set  the  meat 
back  on  and  turned  the  gas 
up  full.  It  was  ruined.  I've 
opened  a  can  of  salmon." 

He  eyed  the  substitute  malig- 
nantly. "Oh,  all  right  if  you 
care  for  it  this  warm  weather." 
He  helped  her,  but  he  didn't 
take  salmon  himself.  He  ate 
in  silence.  Dinner  was  his 
main  meal,  and  Ruth  knew 
that  he  was  disappointed;  also 
aggrieved. 

The  silence  continued.     The 
color  rose  in  Ruth's  cheeks;  her 
ip  quivered.  Finally  she  could  stand  it  no 
onger. 

"Oh,  Lauren,  don't  act  as  if  you  blamed 
me.  It  wasn't  my  fault.  You  oughtn't 
to  heat  water  when  I'm  getting  dinner. 
If  you  must  use  hot  water  after  shaving, 
you  ought  to  shave  in  the  morning.  Other 
men  do." 

"Oh,  do  they?     How  do  you  know?" 
"I  know.    My  father  does.    And  other 
men  do." 

"Your  father!  One  man  out  of  mil- 
lions! He  doesn't  have  to  get  up  as  early 
as  I  do.  The  commission  business  isn't 
any  snap,  I  tell  you,  and  then  you  think  I 
ought  to  get  up  at  midnight  to  shave." 
"Lauren,  don't  be — unreasonable." 
"Unreasonable!"  He  put  down  his 
fork.  "Who's  being  unreasonable,  I'd 
like  to  know.  Gosh,  can't  a  man  say 
it's  too  warm  weather  to  eat  salmon, 
without  being  lighted  into?  All  I  said 
was  that  I  didn't  relish  salmon  except 
in  winter.  A  simple  thing  like  that! 
Y\  hat  would  your  friends  say  if  they  knew 
your  husband  couldn't  say  it  was  too 
warm  weather  to  eat  salmon,  without  your 
pitching  at  him?  Make  a  pretty  story, 
wouldn't  it?     But  true." 

She  pushed  back  her  plate.  She  felt 
hurt,  misunderstood.  Why  was  Lauren  so 
easily  offended  lately?  Why  couldn't 
they   discuss — Lauren  was   making  jabs 
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at  his  food  and  moving  his  silver  vi- 
ciously. 

After  a  while  she  brought  his  dessert. 
When  she  had  put  the  pudding  and 
cofFee  before  him,  she  paused,  looking 
down  at  his  crisp  brown  hair,  the  clean 
line  of  his  cheek.     He  glanced   up. 

"Laurie-love!" 

"Honey!" 

All  contrition,  he  drew  her  down  into 
his  arms,  drew  her  tighter  in  a  hard 
embrace.  Satisfied,  she  gave  a  happy 
sigh. 

"I  was  tired,"  he  apologized. 

"So  was  I,  dear.  And  Veronica 
frightened  me." 

He  released  her  suddenly.  "Gosh, 
I'll  be  late." 

They  finished  their  dinner  quickly 
and  Lauren  grabbed  his  hat  and  dashed 
out.  Ruth  followed  him  to  the  door. 
He  might  turn  back  and  kiss  her.  He 
didn't  always  do  it;  but  after  what  had 
just  happened,  it  would  be  reassuring  if 
he  did. 

He  didn't. 

Ill 

RUTH  returned  to  the  dining  room 
with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the 
rift  had  not  been  really  closed.  And  why 
did  these  disagreements  occur?  It  had 
not  been  so  in  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage. 

"But  we  love  each  other  just  as  much," 
she  told  herself  fiercely.  "I'll  talk  more 
carefully.    I'm  going  to  be  more  poised." 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  sobs. 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  she  dabbed 
frantically  at  her  eyes.  Out  of  habit 
she  answered  the  ring,  but  wished  in- 
stantly that  she  hadn't.  Because  it 
was  Goddard  Dent;  and  when  a  woman 
has  just  had  unpleasantness  with  her 
husband  and  cannot  conceal  the  trace  of 
tears,  it  is  no  time  for  a  former  lover 
to  appear.  However,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  about  Goddard's  presence. 
He  came  frequently,  and  Ruth  was 
grateful  to  have  saved  a  friend  from  the 
list  of  her  suitors.  So  rare  an  achieve- 
ment! 

Goddard  Dent  was  about  two  years 
older  than  Ruth,  thirty,  tall  and  well 
built.  His  dark  eyes  were  full  of  light, 
but  his  face  was  long  and  grave,  and 
his  forehead  thoughtful.  He  stepped  in 
briskly. 

"I  dropped  in  a  minute  to  see  Lauren," 
he  said,  smiling. 

"Lauren's  gone.  There's  a  committee 
meeting." 

"Oh,  is  there?" 

When  he  said  nothing  further,  Ruth 
glanced  up  and  met  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  warm  and  deeply  alive.  She  stirred 
uncomfortably.  She  knew  that  look, 
like  a  match  light  holding  a  moment  in 
dry  grass  before  it  leaps  into  raging 
flame.  Lauren  had  looked  at  her  like 
that — other  men — Goddard  himself  in 
the  old  days;  but  she  didn't  want  to  see 
that  expression  in  Goddard's  eyes  now. 

Suddenly  her  thoughts  flew  back  to 
tin  time  when  she  had  seen  that  same 
expression  in  Lauren's  eyes  for  another 
woman  than  herself — for  that  silly  Jean 
Mason,  whom  they  had  met  at  a  party  in 
San   Francisco.     Not   an  interesting  girl, 


but  fairly  pretty.  When  Lauren  had 
followed  her  around  all  the  evening, 
apparently  fascinated,  Ruth  had  been 
vaguely  disturbed,  but  the  next  day  they 
had  come  back  to  Torrington  and  that 
was  the  last  she  had  heard  of  Jean  Nason. 

Strange  that  the  episode  had  come 
back  to  her  tonight!  She  had  been  scorn- 
ful of  the  girl  for  permitting  a  devotion 
to  which  she  was  not  entitled.  Was  there 
danger  that  she  herself  might  do  the 
same  thing?    She  must  be  more  cautious. 

"Feeling  a  bit  down,  Ruth?"  Goddard 
asked  solicitously. 

She  nodded.  "I  burned  the  meat.  It 
spoiled  Lauren's  dinner.  He  didn't  com- 
plain, but  I  know  it  did,  and  it  made  me 
so  cross  that  I  cried.  You  may  have 
noticed." 

"Yes,    I   noticed." 

His  eyes  held  hers,  and  the  color  crept 
higher  in  her  cheeks.  A  moment  like 
this  startled  her.     She  hesitated  to  admit 


Tonight   I  Walk 

By  Queene  B.  Lister 

Tonight  I  walk  with  you 
Although  you  died  .  .  . 
My  own  foot-steps 
Are  measured  by  your  stride. 

A  thousand  times  we  must 
Have  walked  just  so  .  .  . 
Your  shoulder  high 
And  mine  a  little  low. 

Tonight  I  walk  with  you. 
Although  you  died  .  .  . 
My  own  foot-steps 
Are  measured  by  your  stride. 


how  near  she  had  come  to  marrying  this 
man.  She  had  refused  him  twice,  but 
his  devotion  had  stood  the  strain  and 
might  have  worn  down  her  resistance 
if  Lauren  Beverley  had  not  swept  her  off 
her  feet  by  his  tempestuous  besiegement. 
Lauren's  courtship  had  been  dynamic, 
breath-taking,  and  it  had  kindled  in  her 
a  fervor  that  Goddard's  restrained  adora- 
tion had  not  been  able  to  stir. 

A  few  months  after  her  wedding  God- 
dard had  married,  too,  but  his  wife  had 
not  lived  long.  He  had  been  a  widower 
two  years  now,  and  he  had  drifted  into 
an  informal  intimacy  with  the  Beverleys. 
Lauren's  attitude  had  made  it  possible. 
He  was  free  from  petty  jealousy.  He 
trusted  Ruth  and  demeaned  neither  her 
nor  himself  by  senseless  supervisions. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  generosities  in 
his  make-up. 

Ruth  seized  upon  the  commonplace. 
"Did  you  want  to  see  Lauren  about  the 
automobile    insurance  V 

"Yes.  We  got  a  bill  for  the  new  fender, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  pay  it  till  I  made- 
sure  the  work  had  been  done  satisfactor- 
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ily.  He  tells  me  he's  going  to  get  a  new 
car  very  soon." 

"He's  planning  to.  He's  tired  of  the 
roadster.  It's  only  two  years  old,  and  he 
had  it  painted  chrome  last  fall  so  it 
would  seem  new  to  him.  But  he  wants 
a  different  model."  She  laughed. 
"Lauren  gets  tired  of  things  very  quickly. 
He  always  wants  something  new." 

Goddard,  who  had  started  for  the  door, 
wheeled  about  and  looked  at  her  search- 
ingly.  Without  reason  the  look  frightened 
her. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  drawing 
breath  quickly. 

"What  did  you  mean?"  he  asked 
sternly. 

"Why,  just  about  the  car — and  little 
things.  What  could  I  mean,  you  old 
owl?" 

His  face  relaxed.  "That's  what  I  am. 
I've  had  a  hard  day." 

After  he  had  gone  Ruth  felt  more  de- 
pressed than  ever.  She  cleared  the  table, 
washed  the  dishes,  left  everything  in 
order.  Then  she  switched  on  the  lights 
in  the  front  rooms,  wondering  what  to  do. 
It  was  a  hospitable  house.  From  the 
dining  room  she  looked  through  the  wide 
hall  into  the  long  living  room,  and  still  be- 
yond to  the  library  and  terrace.  The  very 
spaciousness,  which  ordinarily  she  de- 
lighted in,  made  her  feel  somehow  forlorn. 

HER  eye  fell  on  the  telephone.  But 
she  didn't  feel  like  talking  with 
anyone  .  .  .  She  went  into  the  living  room 
with  a  book  and  a  bit  of  sewing.  It  was 
a  restful  room,  furnished  in  severe  ma- 
hogany and  deep  upholstery.  Logs  were 
laid  in  the  broad  fireplace  against  a 
chilly  evening.  Lights  glowed  gently 
through  rose  and  amber  shades.  A 
mirror  in  an  antique  frame,  a  few  pieces  of 
brass,  a  floor  vase  of  flowering  peach, 
gave  warmth  and  color  and  a  sense  of 
intimate  sociability. 

She  selected  a  chair  under  a  reading 
lamp,  opened  her  book — and  could  not 
keep  her  mind  on  the  pages.  Why  did 
she  feel  so  disturbed  ?  The  little  disagree- 
ment with  Lauren  was  nothing — nothing 
at  all  .  .  .  But  then  why  had  it 
occurred  ?  What  was  the  strain  under- 
neath? 

She  wondered  if  her  manner  had 
changed,  if  people  were  watching  with 
the  suspicion  that  she  and  Lauren  were 
not  so  devoted  as  formerly.  It  wasn't 
alone  Veronica;  it  was  Goddard.  How 
strange  his  expression  had  been  when 
she  said  that  Lauren  always  had  to  have 
something  new! 

Her  heart  jumped  and  sank  sickeningly. 
Did  he  think  she  meant  that  Lauren  was 
getting  tired  of  her?  Of  her?  It  couldn't 
be  .  .  .  .But  it  wasn't  like  Goddard 
to  take  up  her  words  with  that  quick 
anxiety.  What  had  he  seen  .... 
heard?  Surely  nothing.  And  yet  God- 
dard must  have  meant  something  besides 
the  car,  or  he  wouldn't  have  been — why, 
he  had  acted  alarmed  ....  She 
imagined  it  ...  .  She  would  ask 
him  about  it  the  next  time  she  saw  him. 
He  would   reassure  her     ....     Yes, 

it     was     nothing And      yet 

something.     What: 

She  sprang  up  and  walked  about.  She 
rearranged  the  chairs.    She  tried  to  read, 
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tried  to  sew.  The  evening  dragged. 
She  shivered  with  an  apprehension  which 
her  mind  refused  to  sanction  and  equally 
refused  to  ignore. 

IV 

FOUR  days  passed,  and  Ruth  could 
have  laughed  at  her  gloomy  fears. 
And  then  came  the  evening  of  the  Man- 
ville  Judds'  dinner  dance  at  the  Country 
Club. 

She  collected  Lauren's  things  on  his 
bed,  and  on  her  own  she  laid  out  the 
gown  she  had  bought  for  the  occasion. 
It  had  just  the  colorful  simplicity  that 
Lauren  liked,  she  thought  exultantly. 
It  was  of  orchid  chiffon  fastened  to  a  slip 
of  gold  tissue  with  a  pearl  ornament. 
She  set  out  her  gold  slippers  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings. 

She  was  interrupted  by  an  emergency 
call  to  a  neighbor's,  and  when  she  came 
back  to  the  bedroom  Lauren  was  trailing 
in  from  the  bathroom,  scuffing  in  loose 
slippers  as  a  happy  interval  before  danc- 
ing shoes.  At  the  same  moment  she 
noticed  his  hat  on  the  dressing-table  be- 
side her  bed.  This  was  an  old  trick — 
bringing  his  hat  along  when  he  came 
upstairs  directly  from  the  street,  and  in 
the  six  years  of  their  marriage  she  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  break  the  habit. 
The  hat  had  landed  on  a  tortoise-shell 
box  and  tilted  a  slender 
vase  against  the  mirror. 

In  a  sudden  gust  of 
resentment,  she  made  a 
dive  and  sent  the  hat 
spinning  into  the  air. 
To  her  horror,  this  dis- 
closed another  of  Lau- 
ren's habits.  He  was 
accustomed  to  heat 
water  to  the  boiling 
point  on  the  kitchen 
range,  fill  a  pitcher,  and 
bring  it  to  the  bathroom 
to  use  after  shaving.  To- 
night he  had  set  it  down 
on  the  dressing-table  as 
a  way  station,  and 
Ruth's  violence  had  sent 
it  off.  The  hot  water 
splashed  over  the  new 
gown  and  etched  a  big 
stain  on  the  rose  silk 
bedspread. 

She  clutched  after  it 
frantically,  but  the  dam- 
age was  done.  She 
snatched  the  gown, 
shook  it,  dabbed  at  it 
with  a  handkerchief,  but 
the  gold  tissue  and  the 
chiffon    persisted   in  retaining    moisture. 

Lauren  laughed.  "Gee,  you  made  a 
neat  drive,  Ruth." 

She  flushed.  "My  gown  is  ruined! 
Those  gold  threads — they'll  turn  black. 
And  my  beautiful  bedspread — Look  at 
the  stains!     How  can  you  laugh?" 

"Might's  well.   I'm  glad  /  didn't  do  it." 

"But  you  did.  You  shouldn't  put 
things  on  my  dressing-table." 

He  sobered.  "Your  dressing-table! 
Touchy  about  your  things,  aren't  you? 
There  was  a  time  when  you  didn't  feel 
that  way." 

Her  anger  was  checked  for  a  moment. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  not  always  felt 


so   particular.     She   remembered   in   the  shoot  two  hundred   plunks  of  my  good 

early  days  of  their  marriage  how  thrilled  money     into     kingdom-come     with     one 

she  had  been  to  discover  one  of  his  mili-  burst  of  bad  temper,  and  then  turn  around 

tary  brushes  among  her  toilet  things.     It  and    blame   me   for   it.     There   wouldn't 

had  seemed  to  her  a  symbol  of  their  new  have   been   any  damage   if  you'd   had   a 

and  precious  intimacy,  and  she  had  taken  decent    disposition!"      His    cheeks  whit- 


it  up  in  her  hands  and  mooned  over  it. 
How  inseparably  they  were  bound  to 
each  other,  so  that  even  their  personal 
belongings — But  that  had  been  a  stage 
of  newness  and,  to  some  extent,  unreality. 
It  had  been  sentimentalizing,  and  one 
had  to  get  over  it,  had  to  settle  into 
orderliness  and  a  respect  for  each  other's 
rights. 

"I'm  not  touchy,  Lauren,  but  you 
shouldn't  bring  your  hat  up  here." 

"I  forget." 

"You  could  remember  if  you  wanted  to. 
That's  why  it  bothers  me.  You  don't 
care.     And  you  know  how  I  feel  about 


ened. 

"But,  Lauren — " 

"Wait  a  minute.  It's  my  turn  now. 
Maybe  you  think  it's  bliss  for  a  man  to 
come  home  from  a  hard  day's  work  to 
a  scene  like  this.  And  all  for  a  little 
forgetfulness  that  doesn't  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans.  And  what  gosh-darn  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours  when  I  shave  or  whether 
I  want  hot  water  or  a  magic  cream?  To 
think  I've  got  to  watch  my  step  every 
second,  or  my  wife  will  jaw  at  me!" 

"Lauren  Beverley!" 

His  eyes  narrowed.  "Don't  like  the 
word,    do    you?"    he    taunted.      "Huh! 


your  shaving  at  night  if  you've  got  to     You  think  because  you've  got  eyelashes 


have  hot  water  after- 

His  wrath  flared  up  at  that.  "Well, 
by  godfrey,  that's  going  too  far.  I'll 
shave  when  and  where  and  how  I  please." 

"Then  you  might  use  hot  water  from 
the  bathroom  faucet." 

"It  isn't  hot  enough.  By  the  time  I 
get  a  towel  in  it,  it's  lukewarm."  He 
faced  her  angrily.  "What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it,  anyhow?  What  are  you 
raging  about?    There  wouldn't  have  been 


(("/  teas  so  afraid 
you  wouldn't  come," 
said  Mrs.  Sloan,  as 
she  settled  into  a  big 
chair  and  crossed 
her  slender,  satin- 
shod  feet  on  a  floor 
cushion 


any  damage    if   you    hadn't    got    mad." 

"I  didn't  get  mad.  But  I  don't  like 
to  have  your  hat — And  it  was  the  love- 
liest frock  I  ever  had.  To  think  that 
you — " 

"I  didn't  do  it,  I  tell  you." 

Why,  yes  you  did.     If  you  hadn't — " 

"I  didn't  either  You  did  it  yourself. 
You  got  mad  and  did  it.  And  then  you 
turn  around  and  storm  at  me — " 

"I'm  not  storming.    I  think  I've  taken 
it  calmly  consideiing  I  was  the  one  that     frightened, 
suffered^     It  was  my  gown  that — "  Presently  she  went  into  the   clothes- 

"Yours!     Who   paid   for   it?"  press  to  get   another  gown.     Her  spirit 

"We-ell,  but — "  stiffened,    and    she    took    down    the    cut 

"Yes-well-but,"     he     sneered.       "You  (Continued  on  page  85) 


and  a  natural  wave  in  your  hair,  nobody 
can  tell  you  the  truth  about  yourself. 
But  I  can.  And  you  do  jaw.  What's 
more,  I'm  gosh-almighty  tired  of  it." 
He  gave  her  a  darting  glance,  and  his 
eyes  glinted  like  cold  steel. 

Her  heart  pounded.     He  looked  as  if 
he  hated   her     ....     Suddenly  the 
whole  scene   blurred   into  the   unbeliev- 
able, and  only  Lauren  mattered. 
"Oh,  Laurie,  I'm  sorry." 

Shesprangtohimand 
threw  herself  on  his 
breast.  The  feel  of  his 
hard  muscles  somehow 
reassured  her.  How 
often  she  had  felt  them 
break,  then  tense  still 
harder  as  he  strained 
hertohim.  Buttheydid 
not  soften  now.  Firm, 
repellent,  they  seemed 
to  hold  her  away.  In  a 
panic  she  flung  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  half 
hanging  to  him  to  reach 
his  cheek,  kissed  him. 
Surely  now  he  would 
catch  her  up,  bend  her 
head  back,  and  kiss  her 
lips  ....  He  tossed 
his  head  a  little  higher 
and  thrust  her  arm 
away,  gently  but  defi- 
nitely. 

CHILLED,  she 
withdrew  a  space. 
Where    was     the     hot 
ardor   with    which    he 
had  been  wont  to  meet 
her    slightest    hint    of 
abandonment?     What    was    happening? 
He  dived  into  the  bathroom  and  banged 
the  door. 

Ruth  stood  there  a  moment,  stunned. 
Impossible  that  they  had  had  a  vulgar 
quarrel.  And  Lauren  was  angry  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  most  humble  apology- 
He  had  repudiated  her  abject  overtures, 
had  repulsed  her  ....  Mechani- 
cally she  moved  about,  her  interest  in  the 
evening  gone.    She  was  dazed  and  a  little 
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MRS.  AIMEE  SEMPLE  McPHER- 
son,  pastor-evangelist,  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Minnie  Kennedy,  came  to 
Los  Angeles  a  few  years  ago  practically 
unknown  there.  In  four  years  she  estab- 
lished a  congregation  numbering  15,000 
members,  built  an  edifice  seating  5300,  a 
six-story  Bible  Institute  and  established 
numerous  branches  of  the  parent  Angelus 
Temple.  On  an  average  Sunday  in 
December  the  Temple  was  packed  for  the 
morning  service;  it  was  crowded  for  the 
afternoon  service  which  ended  at  5;  at 
5:30  hundreds  of  people  were  waiting 
for  the  doors  to  open  at  6  for  the  evening 
service,  beginning  at  7:00.  And  these 
patient  waiters  spontaneously  burst 
into  song,  chanting  hymns  with  a  will 
as  they  waited.  Irrespective  of  the  sen- 
sational events  of  last  summer,  Angelus 
Temple  as  a  religious  phe- 
nomenon in  the  West,  is  well  til;::::::::::::::: 
worth  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  every  reader.  SUN- 
SET, therefore,  asked  Mrs. 
McPherson  to  state  in  her 
own  words  the  tenets  of  her 
faith,  analyze  the  tremen- 
dous pulling  and  holding 
power  of  her  church  and 
describe  the  methods  she 
used  to  get  her  message  so 
effectively  into  the  hearts  of 
many  thousands. 

—The  Editors. 


radio  to  every  ear  that  could  be  induced 
to  listen. 

But  not  with  a  long  face  and  a  tearful, 
dolorous  voice!  Why  should  religion  be 
a  mournful,  turned-down-at-the-corners 
influence?  When,  through  repentance 
and  acceptance  the  new  birth  comes  to 
you,  when  through  devout  prayer  you 
surrender  yourself  and  when  the  comfort 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  yours, 
you  are  all  smiles,  joy,  good  will  and  love. 
Your  heart  sings,  your  cares  vanish, 
your  worries  cease. 

The  Foursquare  Gospel  of  Angelus 
Temple  means  this:  We  believe  in  Jesus 
the  only  Saviour;  the  baptizer  with  the 
Holy  Ghost;  in  Jesus,  the  Physician; 
and  Jesus  the  Coming  King. 

That  is  our  faith. 

But  we  not  only  believe, — we  try  to 
make  our  faith  work! 

We  use  it  constantly — in  the  home,  in 


IT  is  so  simple,  so  very 
simple.  I  believe  in 
the  Bible  as  the  in- 
spired word  of  God, 
believe  every  word  of 
it,  believe  in  it  from  cover  to 
cover!  I  believe  in  a  personal 
God  and  a  personal  devil;  I 
believe  in  the  Fall  of  Man 
and  his  Redemption  through 
the  blood  of  the  Saviour;  I 
believe  in  immortality,  in  a 
very  real  Heaven  and  a  very 
real  Hell.  I  believe  that  "the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  jjj 
through    Jesus    Christ     our      jjj 

Lord,"  that  We  are  all  sinners        £::::::::::::;■:: 

and  may  gain  salvation  only 
through  Divine  Grace,  through  the  bound- 
less,  merciful    love  of    the    Saviour  who 
died  for  us. 

Believing  the  story  of  Jesus,  believing 
that  the  way  to  salvation  is  only  through 
Him,  believing  with  all  the  power  of  sou! 
and  heart  and  body,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled by  my  faith  and  belief  for  eighteen 
years  to  point  out  the  path  to  the  feet  of 
Lord  Jesus,  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  send 
the  message  of  His  undying  love  from  the 
pulpit,  in  tent,  tabernacle  and  over  the 


"'  I  ~^HE  absurd,  insulting  insinuation  that  I, 
1  pastor  of  this  mighty  church — that  I, 
editor  of  a  Christian  magazine — mother  of  a 
handsome  son  and  charming  daughter — that 
I,  of  a  Christian  family  who  for  generations 
have  preached  and  taught  the  Gospel.  .  .  that 
I  should  with  a  sweep  of  my  hand  topple  the 
whole  thing  over  in  an  insane  moment  and 
run  away  with  a  former  employee  to  some 
little  seaside  village  and  hide  behind  goggles 
and  shaded  windows.  .  .  .is  too  absurd  and  too 
patently  a  plant  and  ill  concealed  forgery  of 
ambitious  publicity  men  to  be  dignified  by 
serious  answer. 


WHEN  all  the  lies  and  innuendo,  the 
false  witnesses.  .  .  .have  died  away,  the 
foundations  and  cornerstones  of  this  glorious 
Gospel  shall  remain  more  unshaken  and  im- 
movable than  before — yes,  even  stronger,  I 
prophesy,  shall  it  stand!" 

Aimee  Semple  McPherson. 


the  office,  in  mill,  factory,  kitchen  and 
field,  to  make  of  Christianity  the  practi- 
cal, helpful  staff  it  was  in  the  early  days 
and  stiil  is  for  those  who  want  to  lean 
on  it. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  were  not  mere 
flights  of  flowery  eloquence,  nor  were 
they  simply  rounded  periods, — fancy, 
tickling  words.  Jesus'  parables  dealt 
with  the  homely,  daily  tasks  and  experi- 


of  the  lowly.  His  ministry  was  practical; 
it  found  the  burden  and  lifted  it;  touched 
the  festering  sore  and  healed  it;  fed  the 
hungry  multitudes  and  calmed  the  storm- 
swept  sea.  So,  today,  practical  Christian- 
ity is  something  that  lasts,  a  garment 
that  protects  the  wearer  against  fire  and 
water  and  storms,  a  durable  garment 
that  can  be  worn  seven  days  in  the  week 
and  twenty-four  hours  the  day. 

WHFN    we    planned    the    edifice 
that   is  now  Angelus  Temple, 
we  decided  to  break  with  the  traditions 
of  ancient  church  architecture,  to  banish 
mystic   darkness,    discomfort    and    dank 
corners,  to  make  the  Temple  as  bright, 
as  modern,  as  cheerful,  as  homey  as  plan- 
ning and  skill  could  make  it,  and  to  em- 
phasize in  it  not  the  torments  of  hell  but 
the   deep    abiding  joy   of  salvation,   the 
glory  that  comes  with  complete  surrender 
to  the  love  of  the  Lord.    We 
:::::::::::::::;:£       could  see  no    spiritual  benefit 
in    the    stiff,    frozen   silence, 
in  the   rigid   immobility,  the 
unctuous    formalism    of   the 
usual  church.    If  the  knowl- 
edge   of    salvation     brought 
joy,  we  wanted  our  people  to 
express  it —  audibly,  visibly. 
We  wanted  to  create  a  church 
whose  members  would  feel  it 
to  be  their  spiritual  home  in 
which  they  could  relax,  take 
off  the  straightjacket  of  arti- 
ficial reverence,  abandon  all 
class-conscious  snobbery  and 
praise  God  from  the  common 
level  of  equality  before    the 
Lord.  M 

The  Lord  sent  us  many, 
many  women  and  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  stand- 
ing. The  women  gladly, 
zealously  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  filling 
their  empty  lives  with  the 
exaltation  of  divine  love  and 
salvation.  They  wanted  to 
be  on  the  level  that  all  must 
reach  before  God,  so  they  all 
donned  the  simple  white 
uniform  of  the  Temple,  the 
plain  cotton  gown  that  can 
ill  be  bought  for  two  or  three 
!::::::::::::::::U  dollars,  left  their  limousines 
a  block  away  and  walked  to 
the  Temple  that  they  might  in  appear- 
ance and  spirit  be  one  with  the  joyous 
multitude. 

With  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  guide  us, 
it  was  done. 

We  made  of  beautiful  Angelus  Temple, 
of  the  adjoining  six-story  building  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Foursquare 
Evangelism,  places  of  worship  that  were 
open  and  in  use  three  hundred  and  sixty- 


ences  of  the  common  people.     His  gospel    five  days  in  the  year  and  twenty-four  hours 
went  straight  into  the  hearts  and  homes     in   the  day.     As   fast   as  the  throngs  of 
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men  and  women  came  to  the  altar, 
prayed  for  forgiveness  and  conversion, 
were  baptized  through  immersion  and 
joined  the  church,  we  put  them  to  work. 
They  wanted  to  work,  too.  They  sang 
in  the  choir  or  in  the  chorus;  they  joined 
the  band;  they  served  as  ushers  or  order- 
lies; they  worked  at  the  altar;  they 
taught  one  of  the  157  classes  of  the  Sun- 
day school  or  helped  run  its  affairs;  they 
helped  in  the  children's  church  in  which 
eight  to  fourteen  hundred  children  sing, 
pray,  preach  and  even  make  converts; 
they  went  out  to  carry  the  message  to  the 


These  stories  art-  real  instances — cases 
which  have  actually  happened  in  this 
place. 

This  isn't  a  Gospel  of  fine  sounding 
words  and  flights  of  oratory;  it  isn't  the 
painting  of  sunsets  or  preaching  politics. 
The  Foursquare  Gospel  is  a  practical, 
wholesome,  work-a-day  religion  that  gets 
right  down  to  the  home.  Men  today 
want  something  that  is  going  to  save 
them  from  sin;  something  that  is  going 
to  heal  their  sick  baby  in  the  night; 
something  that  will  solve  their  problems 
and  make  the  home  a  happier  place  in 
which  to  live. 

As   I  was   broadcasting  one   morning, 
the  signal  light  on  our  radio  box  flashed. 
"Hello.    What  is  it  ?"  I  asked  the  opera- 
tor. 

"Somebody  has  just  phoned  in 
and  told  us  of  a  family  living  in  the 
river  bottom  in  a  tent.  The  man 
has  tuberculosis,  the  mother  has  a 
lttle  new  baby,  there  is  a  family  of 
children,  and  they  have  neither  fire 
nor  food   nor  clothes.     Can  An- 


who  heard  the  request  over  the  radio 
got  there  first! 

Ours  is  a  work-a-day  religion.  We 
want  to  make  it  so — and  we  succeed  be- 
cause when  people  get  the  love  of  Christ 
in  their  soul,  they  want  to  help  one 
another. 

Ours  is  the  Apostolic  faith.  We  do  not 
believe  in  a  Jesus  who  was;  we  believe 
that  Jesus  lives,  that  His  power  to  heal 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  is  as  great 
and  strong  today  as  it  was  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  early  church 
the  obligation  to  heal  as  well  as  to  preach 
was  well  recognized.  In  the  Apostle 
James'  instructions  to  the  church  we 
read:  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  Let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up." 

WHAT    miracles    our    eyes    have 
beheld    since    we    followed    the 


({Mrs.  McPherson  s  mother, 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  the 

evangelist,  are  here  show?i 

at  court 

jail,  to  the  hospitals,  to  shops 
and  factories;  or  they  took 
part  in  the  afternoon  meetings 
in  the  Five  Hundred  room  six 
times  every  week  to  help  the 
sick  and  afflicted  search  for 
the  truth  and  the  faith  that 
will  bring  them  healing. 


command  of  the  Lord  and  the  injunction 
gelus  Temple  do  anything  about  of  the  apostles  to  heal  the  sick  by  the 
it,  they  ask."  prayer  of  faith!    We  have  seen  the  blind 

receiving  sight,  deaf  ears 
unstopped,  the  lame  and 
the  paralyzed  standing 
and  leaping  for  joy!  We 
have  seen  withered  arms 
made  whole,  braces  of 
steel  and  wood  dis- 
carded, diseases  of  many 
years'  standing  healed 
n  an  instant. 

Mary  Elizabeth  came 
to  us  out  of  jail.  For 
twenty-six  years  the  evil 
demon  of  narcotic  drugs 
had  had  her  in  his  power. 


We  h 


LETTERS  and  requests 
that  would  make  the 
tears  stream  down  your  cheeks 
come  to  our  ears  all  the  time. 
run  telephones  busy  incessantly.  "Pray  for 
me.  I  want  to  be  converted."  "I  have 
just  lost  my  boy  fourteen  years  old.  He 
had  gotten  in  with  bad  companions  and 
he  has  run  away  from  home.  Won't 
you  announce  it  over  radio  and  help  me 
find  him?" 

Every  request  you  can  think  of  comes 
over  our  telephone. 

A  woman  calls  in  and  says:  "I  am  so 
despondent  I  am  going  to  end  it  all  and 
I  .mi  going  to  turn  tin-  uas  on  right  this 
minute.  If  there  is  anything  Angelus 
Temple  can  do,  foi  God's  sake  do  it  now 
or  it  will  be  too  late." 

We  say,  "Stop!  Stop1"  and  till  hei  th< 
story  ol  Jesus,  then  run  out  and  gel  hei 
and  she  conies  down  and  gives  her  heart 
tO   Jesus. 


({Mrs.  McPherson  s 
home,  with  the  evan- 
gelist's International 
Institute  of  Foursquare 
Evangelism  to  the  right. 
Back  of  the  home  may 
be  seen  the  radio  lowers 
above  the  temple 


({Mrs.  McPherson  consulting  with  her  attorneys 


As  that  call  came  in,  I  turned  to  the 
group  gathered  in  the  Temple  and  told 
them  about  it. 

"What  can  Angelus  Temple  do?  I 
wish  some  of  you. could  go  and  do  some- 
thing." 

"< !(  1 1  ainlj  .    \\  rial  is  the  address?" 

\nd  immediately  two  or  three  started 
oft.  As  quickly  as  they  could,  they  got 
together  baskets  of  groceries,  bottles  of 
milk  and  blankets,  jumped  into  then 
and  drove  rapidl)  to  the  needy  home. 
I!ut  when  they  got  there  they  found 
sixteen  automobiles  lined  up  in  front 
of  the  tent,  all  ready  to  help.     The  people 


She  had  drained  the  cup  to  the  dregs; 
she  was  an  outcast  abandoned  by  society. 
Faith  came  to  her  at  the  altar  and  she 
was  healed  instantaneously,  never  to  go 
back  to  the  old  life.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  have  testified  to  the  power 
and  the  glorj  of  His  love,  yet  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  heal 
the  sick  lias  been  made  a  reproach. 

\  minister  said  to  me  some  time  ago: 
"Sister    McPherson,    your    doctrine    is 
perfectly    sound    and    complete — if   you 
would   only  leave  out   divine  healing." 

y  should  we  leave  out  divine  healing 
ntinued  on  page  80) 
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Farthest 

North 
College 

^ESLIE    zA. 
J^rfARCHAND 


Delightful  as  Fiction, 
are  These  Facts  about 
this  Alaskan  College 
Where  the  Boys  Shoot 
Their  Own  Meat  and 
the  Co  -  Eds  Wear 
Moose  Hide  Moccasins 


WHEN  the  College  opened, 
three  brawny  Wisconsin 
brothers  entered.  Depen- 
dent upon  their  own  re- 
sources, they  took  home- 
steads in  the  valley  across  the  railroad 
track  from  the  campus.  There  they  built 
a  log  cabin  and  chinked  it  with  moss.  At 
the  end  of  a  day  at  the  College  they  fol- 
lowed a  path  through  a  dense  snow-laden 
thicket  and  came  into  the  clearing  which 
represented  their  own  labor  and  which 
might  from  its  appearance  be  a  thousand 
miles  from  civilization.     Beside  the  door 


C[  The  main  college  building 


was  a  pair  ot  snow  shoes  and  hanging  from 
the  roof  purhnes  jutting  out  for  a  rustic 
porch  were  frozen  moose,  caribou,  moun- 
tain sheep  and  sometimes  ptarmigan  and 
willow  grouse.  Trophies  of  the  hunt 
adorned  the  walls  and  on  the  floor  was  a 
bear  rug.  Soon  a  juicy  moose  steak  was 
frying  in  the  pan  and  the  fifty  below 
weather  forgotten.  Here  was  a  true  col- 
lege fraternity,  without  the  bother  of 
house  rules  or  Greek  letters  on  the  door. 

On  the  morning  of  June  6,  1926,  a  com- 
mencement procession  in  full  regalia  of 
caps,  gowns  and  academic  hoods  of  many 
colors  marched  into  the  auditorium  of  the 
Farthest  North  College  in  honor  of  the 
graduation  of  the  first  student  whose  col- 
lege training  has  been  all-Alaskan.  Don- 
ald A.  Morgan,  who  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineer- 
ing on  that  date  from  the  Alaska  Agricul- 
tural College  and  School  of  Mines,  is  a  son 
of  the  Golden  North,  the  first  white  boy 
born  in  Fairbanks. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1915,  a  crowd  gath- 
ered on  a  little  knoll  about  three  miles 
from  Fairbanks  to  witness  a  curious  spec- 
tacle. Amid  the  birch  trees  in  a  com- 
pletely untouched  wilderness  was  being 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  farthest  north 


C[  Above:     The  Loft  us  brothers'  fraternity 
house 

H Left:    Dr.  Charles  E.  Bunnell,  President 
of  the  pioneer  college 
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college  in  the  world.  Few  among  those 
present,  seasoned  though  they  were  by 
the  facts  of  Alaskan  history  to  expect  the 
unusual  in  adventure  and  discovery, 
viewed  the  ceremony  with  other  than 
amusement. 

The  war  interrupted  and  it  was  not 
until  September,  1922,  after  further  ap- 
propriations had  been  made  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  that  the  College  opened 
its  doors  to  students.  The  faculty  num- 
bered six,  and  just  six  students  enrolled, 
among  them  this  year's  graduate.  There 
were  164  students  registered  during  the 
past  year  and  the  faculty  numbers  four- 
teen. For  each  of  the  past  four  years 
there  has  been  one  graduate,  heretofore 
drawn  from  colleges  in  the  States. 

THE  main  college  building  com- 
mands a  sweeping  view  of  the 
broad  level  Tanana  Valley  that  in 
autumn  is  splotched  with  a  peculiar 
mottle  of  slender  dark  green  spruce 
and  birch  with  yellowing  leaves  inter- 
mingled with  the  rich  reds  and  browns 
of  the  underbrush;  in  winter  is  a  crystal- 
frosted  domain  stretching  to  the  clear-cut 
peaks  of  the  Alaska  Range  in  the  south; 
and  in  spring  bursts  forth  rapidly  into 
many  shades  of  green,  lustrous  in  the  ex- 
tended hours  of  sunlight.  Rising  out  of 
the  whipped  cream  range  of  mountains 
that  shuts  off"  the  interior  of  Alaska  from 
the  coast  is  Mt.  McKinley  (Denali  is  the 
Indian  name),  highest  peak  in  North 
America.  So  clear  is  the  air  that,  though 
it  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away,  this  mountain  is  visible  almost 
every  day  from  College  hill. 

The  plentiful  game  supply  has  been  a 
boon  to  students  seeking  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  Sometimes  moose,  caribou 
and  bear  stalk  on  the  campus.  The  val- 
ley and  the  not  too  distant  mountains  still 
have  their  herds  of  caribou  as  numberless 
as  the  buffalo  that  are  now  only  a  myth  of 
the  western  plains. 

What  is  thought  to  be  the  essence  of 
romance  and  adventure  is  commonplace 
to  students  of  the  Farthest  North  College. 
Though  the  "co-eds"  wear  moose  hide 
moccasin  boots  trimmed  with  beaver  fur 
and  decorated  with  brightly  colored  In- 
dian beads,  and  "mush"  dogs,  college  life 
is  much  the  same  to  them  as  it  is  to  girls 
everywhere.  One  of  the  college  girls  won 
(Continued  on  page  6$) 
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My  contact  with  horses,  outside  of  the 
nursery,  began  while  I  was  in  Texas 
getting  ready  to  win  the  recent  war.  One 
day,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  been 
no  different  from  the  rest,  we  were  told  to 
fall  in  for  "equitation."  We  were  marched 
over  to  the  stables.  There  stood  a  long 
thin  line  of  horses — or  have  your  joke,  if 
you  will,  and  call  it  a  long  line  of  thin 
horses.    Either  is  correct. 

"We're   going   to    ride    those    damned 

muttered  my  buddy  miserably; 

and  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the 

command  rang  out:    "Fall  out  and  get  on 

the  horses!'' 


<L/7t  long  last  comes  a 
writer  who  does  not  believe 
that  all  horses  are  either 
Black  Beauties  or  ring- 
tailed  outlaw  cayuses 

Donald  //ough 

writes  of  horses  as  he  has 
found  them  and  in  this 
humorous  article  he  will 
convince  you  that  horses 
are  funny  people 


E\  ERY  time  I  see  a  graceful, 
composed  horseman  riding  his 
mount  with  a  certain  quiet 
familiarity,  I  know  that  I  am 
looking  at  a  person  born 
under  a  special  star.  It  seems  to  be 
natural  for  some  persons  to  run  with  four 
feet — and  these  motivated  by  a  substi- 
vient  personality.  But  it  is  such  as  I, 
who  considei  tin'  horse  from  a  purely 
sentimental  standpoint  as  a  graceful 
creature  whose  soulful  eyes  gaz<    it  you 


((  The  horse  is  standing  there  giving  me  the  once  over.    I  know 
what  he's  thinking 


ovei  a  pasture  fence,  that  seem  doomed 
to  do  most  of  the  riding. 

1  especially  like  horses  at  a  distance,  or 
near  at  hand  provided  that  somebody 
else  is  riding  them,  yet  periodically  1  find 
myself  looking  one  of  these  mammals  in 
the  face  and  listening  to  somebody  say: 
"Just  show  him  vou're  the  master  and 
you'll  be  all  right."  Which,  as  they  sa)  in 
tin   streets,  I  have  heard  before. 


[  s  u  N  s  1    I 


M   A   G  A  2  I  N  E 


F  E   P    K    t     A    R   Y 


MY  faith  in  the  whole  war  sank  to  a 
new  low  level.  How  was  1  to 
know  in  advance  that  the  signal  corps 
had  anything  to  do  with  horses:  As 
I  stood  there  and  bashfully  looked  at 
mj  fate.  1  felt  in  my  heart  a  distinct 
yearning  lor  some  sort  of  League  of 
Nations  that  would  put  an  end  to  war 
— and  this  within  the  next  ten  minutes. 
!  host     who    did     none     of    the     h<ihtin«: 


l9 


are  Funny  People/ 


have    no    idea     what    we    soldiers    went 
through. 

We  were  assigned  horses,  and  mine  was 
the  tallest  of  all.  This  horse,  who 
answered,  so  far  as  I  knew,  to  the  name  of 
Dynamite,  deliberately  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  me.  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time  what  this  meant.  I  thought  it  rather 
nice  and  clubby  of  the  horse  to  take  such 
a  friendly  interest  in  his  new  rider.    Later 


Decorated  by 

Raymond 
Bannister 


that  Dynamite  did  most  of  his  trotting 
perpendicularly.  My  arms  flapped  not 
unlike  the  wings  of  a  hurrying  crow.  My 
jaw  jogged,  causing  me  to  bite  my  tongue. 
I  do  not  mean  to  blame  Dynamite.  He 
was  doubtless  trotting  in  the  only  way  he 
knew,  and  certainly  I  was  riding  in  my 
own  peculiar  style.  But  I  do  blame  him 
for  what  followed.  I  blame  him  because 
I  feel  that  he  took  advantage  of  me. 


/ 


'T— 


(T  //  was  really  a  terrific 

blizzard.    Bunny's  head 

dropped.    I  felt  sorry 

for  him 


IN 


I  realized  that  he  was  estimating  with 
infallible  precision  exactly  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  be  rid  of  me. 

We  started  out  at  a  slow  walk.  I 
held  the  reins  in  my  left  hand  and  placed 
my  right  hand  languidly  on  my  hip,  after 
the  manner  of  a  star  football  player.  I 
took  out  a  cigarette  and  lighted  it,  looking 
around  at  my  companions-in-arms  and 
smiling  graciously:  a  picture  of  a  person 
in  familiar  surroundings  and  entirely  at 
his  ease. 

We  walked  out  of  the  post  and  started 
up  a  road.  Then  came  the  order,  "Trot!" 
I  kicked  my  horse  in  the  ribs.  I'll  never 
forget  what  followed.      It  seemed  to  me 


Dynamite  began  to  prick  up  his  ears. 
Now  and  then  he  looked  back  toward  the 
stables.  He  had  the  air  of  having  left 
something  on  the  piano.  Then  he  evi- 
dently decided  to  go  back.  He  turned. 
He  turned  slowly,  but  irresistibly.  I 
pulled  on  the  reins  with  all  my  might  to 
keep  his  head  straight  and  finally  he 
acquiesced  and  did  keep  his  head  straight. 
But  his  body  continued  to  turn.  This 
left  me  with  nothing  to  do.  After  all,  it 
was  his  body,  not  his  head,  to  which  his 
legs  were  attached. 

The  officer  of  our  troop  yelled  at  me. 
In  order  to  show  that  I  was  not  an 
accomplice  before  the  fact,  I  kicked  the 
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horse     valiantly    and     manipulated     the 

reins. 

"He's  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home!"' 

I  yelled  to  the  officer,  forgetting,  in  the 

excitement,  to  salute. 

"Well,  change  his  mind!"  snapped  my 

superior,  cussing  a  little  and  starting  to 

ride  toward  me,  while  the  rest  of  the  brave 

lads   halted   their   chargers   and   became 

innocent  bystanders. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is!"  I 
called  back;  and  then  Dynamite 
started.  With  a  few  well  chosen 
leaps  he  hit  his  stride,  and  simul- 
taneously I  realized  that  I  was  going 
to  hit  one  of  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
Texas.  I  dropped  the  reins  and 
clung  desperately  to  everything 
within  reach,  but  without  avail. 
During  the  first  few  leaps  I  landed 
in  the  saddle,  and  then  there  came 
a  time  when  I  did  not  land  in  the 
saddle,  and  Texas  received  me  to  her 
bosom. 

1  WATCHED  Dynamite  fade 
into  the  distance.  But,  as  they 
say  in  the  books,  a  fleeting  form 
dashed  past  me,  and  there  went  the 
lieutenant  in  full  chase,  cheered  on 
by  my  erstwhile  comrades  and 
brothers.  Eventually  he  rounded  up 
Dynamite  and  brought  him  back  to 
me.  Dynamite  had  lost  none  of  his 
fire.  He  gave  me  a  mean  look — 
mean  for  a  plow-horse,  at  least. 

"I  guess  I'll  walk  in,"  I  said  pleas- 
antly to  the  officer,  taking  pains  to 
further  the  impression  that  I  was 
willing  to  undergo  such  a  hardship 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

"Get  on  him,"  said  Hon.  lieutenant, 
"and  ride  hell  out  of  him.  Show  him 
you're  his — •" 

But  I  had  heard  that  somewhere 
before. 

I   got   on    and    took   my    place   in 

the  column.     But   Dynamite  let  me 

know,   in   that  peculiar  way  of  his, , 

that  of  the  two  of  us,  he  was  the  boss. 

We    approached    the   end    of  our 

march.     We    returned    to    the   post 

again,    and    in    order   to  reach   the 

stables  we  had  to  pass  the  corral.    I 

have  since  learned  that  the  corral  is  where 

the  hay  is  kept.    Dynamite  and  I  left  the 

column  just  as  we  were  passing  this  corral. 

He  got  in  one  or  two  of  his  famous  leaps 

before  I    executed  the  dismount.     From 

my  advantageous  position  on  the  ground 

I  saw    my   friend    lift    himself  over  the 

corral  fence  in  an  effective  if  not  graceful 

leap. 

The  lieutenant  came  up  to  me  and 
looked  at  me  in  the  utmost  disdain. 
"You've  simply  got  to  show  that  horse 
you're  his  master,"  he  said,  throwing  in  a 
handful  of  expletives  for  good  measure. 
I  looked  through  the  fence  at  Dyna- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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uddenly  bleak,  glanced  at  man  and  girl  briefly.    He  bent  his  head  tc 


<iA  Stirring  ^'tory  of 
the  //ill  Country  by 

Alexander  Hx\\\ 

Illustrated   by 

S.  M.  lonc; 

THE  tree  stood  alone,  quite 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  for- 
est cover  which  lose  densely 
farthei  up  the  slope,  their 
green,  serried  columns  climb- 
ing the  brown  butte  as  if  the)  were  sol- 


diers storming  the  wind- 
blown heights  in  close 
formation.  It  stood  apart 
from  these  lesser  trees, 
none  of  which  had  its  girth 
or  height,  like  a  general  directing,  from  the 
tear,  that  verdurous  attack  upon  the 
mountain. 

It  was  a  fir  with  a  great  shaft  that  tow- 
ered more  than  two  hundred  feet  into  the 
sharp  mountain  air,  and  bathed  its  head 
in  the  gulden  wash  of  sunlight,  the  rose 
and  purple  of  afterglow,  the  gray  floods  of 
the  earth-bound  chinook  clouds.  It  had 
stood  there  for  centuries,  inexplicably 
•done,  waxing  great;  defying  storm,  ice, 
water  and   decay,   its  shallow    roots  im- 
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bedded  in  shallow  soil,  but  anchored  in 
crevices  of  the  bed-rock  that  lav  beneath. 
Far  below  its  feet  ran  the  silvery  Looking- 
glass  in  its  narrow,  flowered  mead.  Up 
the  stream  that  tumbled  so  tempestuously 
out  of  its  rocky  heaven,  bare  and  gigantic, 
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the  girl,  but  stood  non-committally  silent 
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splashed  with   red   and   blue,  orange  and  lived,    fought    its    grim    battles   with    the 

green,  and  the  white  of  everlasting  snows,  wind,    and    triumphed    in    solitude.      Por 

rose  the  peaks  of  the  Painted  Hills;  Blue  more  than  half  a  century  now  the  tree  had 

Peak,   Firetop,"  Star  Mountain,   with   its  scarcely  seen  men;  a  fugitive  from  justice 

five-pointed  glacier.  now  and  then,  slinking  through  the  pass 

A  world   high,   remote,   divorced   from  like  a  rat  looking  for  a  hole  to  hide  in;  a 

the  doings  of  men;   in   it  the  great  tree  prospector,  there  a  day  or  two,  then  gone 


forever;  a  lone  hunter,  quickly  sated  with 
shooting,  for  game  was  abundant,  and  the 
valley  hard  of  access.  So  mankind  had 
played  no  part  in  the  life  of  the  tree;  men 
were  mere  pigmies  crawling,  negligible, 
meaningless,  on  the  earth  at  its  feet.  Nor 
had  the  tree  played  much  of  a  part  in  the 
life  of  men;  a  land-mark  for  the  red  men, 
a  sign  for  the  gold-seekers,  no  more. 

When  gold  was  rediscovered  beyond 
rMretop,  a  strike  rich  as  the  dream  of 
avarice,  the  crumbled  vein  that  was  the 
source  of  the  colors  in  lower  Paint  Creek, 
men  began  again  to  penetrate  the  range 
of  the  Painted  Hills,  abandoned  for  more 
than  fifty  years  as  barren  of  gold. 

Chance  acquaintances  by  encounter  in 
Nordness,  the  last  settlement  at  the  foot 
of  the  Painted  Hills,  bound  on  the  same 
quest,  Wils  Tyler  and  Barry  Maclaren 
overnight  impetuously  decided  to  pool 
resources. 

"Same  old  Paint  Creek  proposition 
right  over  again,"  declared  Tyler,  a  stock- 
ily  built  and  rather  grossly  good-looking 
man  of  thirty-five.  "What  did  they  do 
over  there?  Why,  they  worked  straight 
up  till  they  found  her.  Looking-glass 
shows  colors  same  as  Paint  Creek.  I  was 
up  there  once — not  prospecting,  though. 
But  I  washed  out  a  little  fine  stuff  up  be- 
yond Snow  Creek.  Of  course,  it's  all  been 
prospected.  I  know  that.  But  so  had 
Paint  Creek.  Things  change  a  lot  in  forty 
or  fifty  years,  too.  Storms,  slides — a  lot 
of  things.    Looks  good  to  me." 

BARRY  MACLAREN,  a  younger 
man  by  eight  or  ten  years,  nodded. 

"Then  you  take  next  spring,"  said 
Tyler.  "There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  old 
prospectors  out  with  the  same  notion, 
maybe.  Looking-glass,  by  reputation,  is 
about  the  least  likely  bet  in  the  Painted 
Hills.  But  I'm  willing  to  take  a  shot  at 
the  long  chance.  And  I  aim  to  be  first  in 
— going  in  on  snowshoes  early.  Now  if 
we  go  together  on  this,  we  still  got  a  month 
of  good  weather  this  season.  We  could 
go  up  there  and  stake  out  a  couple  of 
claims,  just  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  build 
us  a  cabin.  Have  everything  ready  so's  to 
be  working  long  before  anybody  else  gets 
there  in  the  spring.    What  say?" 

Three  days  later  they  camped  in  the 
meadow  below  the  big  fir  tree.  A  piece  of 
level  ground  a  hundred  feet  from  the  tree 
with  a  spring  near  at  hand  Tyler  declared 
ideal  for  a  building  site.  Maclaren,  with 
a  reservation,  agreed. 

"1  don't  know  about  that  tree." 

"Tree?"  said  Tyler.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  it?" 

"Pretty  close.  There  must  be  some 
mighty  big  winds  up  here." 

"Sure.  But  it's  over  a  hundred  feet 
away." 

Maclaren  eyed  it  speculatively.  "Yes. 
And  two  hundred  feet  high." 

"It's  sound." 

"Yes,"  Maclaren  admitted.  "Lookf 
sound  all  right." 

"And  is.  Been  standing  there  three  or 
four  hundred  years,  anyway.  You  can  t 
tell  me  it's  going  to  fall  in  one  more.  Sure, 
this  is  the  place  to  build.  Cut  some  logs, 
up  above — roll  'em  down  that  draw- 
Course,  if  you  feel  like  cutting  that  old 
captain  down  and  building  the  shack  ou{ 
of  him — " 
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Maclaren  laughed.  "Some  job,"  lie 
said,  his  eye  on  the  girth  of  the  great  fir. 

"I'll  say!"  answered  Tyler.  "But  it's 
perfectly  safe  where  it  stands.  Then  I'll 
tell  you  something  else.  Look  at  the  way 
it's  rooted.  To  fall,  that  ledge  has  got  to 
give  way.  And  when  it  does,  why,  it's 
going  to  fall  the  other  direction.  Got  to. 
Go  look  at  it.  'Nother  thing.  You  look 
at  the  other  trees.  See  how  their  tops  are 
bent?  All  the  prevailing  winds  come  this 
way  from  Fiietop.  There's  three  or  four 
trees  down  along  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
See  'em?  They're  all  down  the  other  way." 

"Guess  you're  right,"  said  Maclaren. 

The  season  was  late.    When  they  came 
out  six  weeks  later,  literally  blown  out  by 
the  blizzard  pouring  down  between  Fire- 
top  and  Star  Mountain,  they  left  a  snug 
cabin  ready  for  early  spring  occupancy, 
and  they  had  prospected  the  immediate 
stretch  of  Looking-glass  as  well.     A  little 
gold,  not  much.  Day'swages. 
Enough  to  finance  the  cabin. 
They    left    Nordness,    Mac- 
laren heading  for  the  logging- 
camps   to   the  south,   Tyler 
going    to     Portland     for     a 
trucker's   job.    Each  several 
hundred  dollars  ahead,  they 
met  again  in  the  spring  and 
mushed  in  to  the  cabin  long 
before  the  snows   were  out. 
Crude  sleds  drawn  by  ropes 
gave   them    supplies   enough 
to    last    until    one    of  them 
could  return  for  pack  animals 
when    the    trail    was    open. 
First  they  built  a  shed. 

At  cooking  they  took  turns, 
week  about.  Maclaren  was 
clever  at  it;  he  had  a  knack. 
He  kept  the  utensils  clean 
and  spotless.  Tyler,  as  he 
himself  declared,  was  a  man's 
man.  None  of  those  darned, 
finicky  ways  for  him. 
Woman's  work.  Maclaren  grinned,  but 
he  did  not  take  the  hint.  From  Mon- 
day morning  until  Sunday  night  he 
controlled  whatever  opinions  he  may 
have'  had  about  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  housekeeping,  and  he  touched 
not  a  dish,  nor  laid  a  splinter  to  the  fire, 
nor  cleaned  the  cabin,  save  for  caring  for 
his  own  bunk.  Monday  morning  he  spent 
an  hour  or  two  cleaning  up  after  Tyler  be- 
fore he  began  his  own  duties.  At  the  end 
>>i  the  week  he  turned  the  cabin  over,  spot- 
less,  to  Tyler's  disorderly  regime.  To 
Tyler's  hints  that  they  would  both  be  bet- 
ter off  if  he  were  relieved  of  that  work, 
Maclaren  remained  impervious. 


supplies  when  the  trail  opened.  He  was 
gone  for  a  week,  and  returned  one  night 
just  before  dark.  Maclaren,  sitting  smok- 
ing in  the  cabin  door,  discerned  the  ap- 
proaching figures  coming  up  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  There  were  three  pack-mules. 
When  they  were  near  enough,  moreover, 
he  saw,  with  distinct  surprise,  that  Tyler 
was  not  alone.  A  moment  later  he  knew, 
with  amazement,  that  Tyler  had  a  woman 
with  him. 

She  was,  he  found,  as  Tyler  drew  up  be- 
fore the  cabin,  a  girl,  just  a  girl — eighteen 
— nineteen?  Not  more.  She  might  have 
been  a  pretty  girl,  he  thought,  if  she  had 
not  been  so  thin,  and  so — what  was  the 
word?  Dazed.  She  looked  bewildered, 
as  if  she  were  walking  in  a  dream.  She 
looked  at  him,  at  the  cabin,  at  the  black 
flank  of  the  butte  with  wide  brown  eyes. 
Perhaps  she  saw  the  things  at  which  she 
was  looking,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  see 


Might  have  known  it,  reflected  Maclaren 
bitterly.  And  of  course  if  such  a  compli- 
cation could  have  been  imagined  up  here, 
he  would  have  known  it.  Tyler's  loose, 
full  mouth  would  have  warned  him. 

Suddenly  he  saw  that  she  would  fall  in 
another  instant.  He  caught  her  arm  eas- 
ily, steadied  her,  guided  her  to  Tyler's 
bunk.  She  sank  upon  its  edge,  fell  back, 
and  lay  at  length  staring  up  at  the  ceiling. 
When  Maclaren  got  her  a  cup  of  water  she 
lifted  her  head  to  drink  it,  thanked  him 
wordlessly,  and  sank  back  upon  the  bed. 


D' 


|ON'T  touch  anything,"  said  Mac- 
laren,   "tonight.     I'll  attend    to 
all  that.  Just  rest  until  I — we — get  back." 
He  went  out  to  Tyler  at  the  barn. 
"Tyler,"  he  said  sternly,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  this?     You  can't  pull  this  raw 
stuff  with  me!    Are  you  crazy?' 


1\ 
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In  silence  and  alone  lie  set  his  sail, 
And  we  who  loved  him,  who  are  proud  to  weep, 
Know  only  that  the  Hand  within  the  Vale 
Has  filled  his  eves  with  star  dust  and  with  sleep 
And  led  him  down  to  the  eternal  sea. 


fumbling  in  the  pack,  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  at  Maclaren 
in  the  light  of  the  stable  lan- 
tern he  had  hung  to  the  up- 
right beside  him.  He  burst 
into  uproarious  laughter. 

"Can't — -eh?  Me — crazy? 
I  guess  not.  We  needed  a 
cook,  didn't  we?  Take  that 
work  off  our  hands,  (lives 
us  extra  time  for  prospecting." 

"Damn  it,"  said  Maclaren 
sharply,   "you   know  what  I 


To  us  who  made  of  him  ourselves  a  part 
His  loss  must  shade  with  sadness  all  the  years, 
And  loneliness  comes  stumbling  through  the  heart 
Till  with  the  sweetness  of  a  thousand  tears 
His  songs  awake  and  flood  the  memory1. 


....!" 

"Damn  it, 
delightedly,  ' 
listen,  moral 
That  girl  — 
wife!" 

Through 


laughed   Tyler 
sure  I  do!   Now 
dner! 
my 


Mister  Par 
she's    my 


I 


SURE  hate  messing  around  with 
vittles  and  pots  and  pans — like  the 
very  devil,"  said  Tyler  guilefully.  "And 
moreover,  I  aint  any  good  at  it.  Now 
win     I  believe  you  like  cooking." 

Maclaren  raised  his  tousled  head,  with 
ilu  short,  light-brown  hair  on  it  crisping 
into  curls,  and  permitted  his  blue  eyes  to 
twinkle. 

"Not  unreservedly,"  he  said.  "Depends 
quite  a  lot  on  tin  cooking." 

"I  never  claimed  to  be  a  cook,"  began 
[yler;  but  such  maneuvering  never  got 
him  anywhere.  Maclaren  merely  would 
go  on  cleaning  his  gun,  and  laugh. 

It  wasT)  let  who  went  into  Nordness  foi 


them.  She  was  obviously  very  tired.  She 
swayed  weakly,  steadied  herself  with  a 
hand  on  the  mule-pack. 

"Hello!"  said  Tyler  jovially.  "Meet 
the  new  cook,  Maclaren!" 

Maclaren's  blue  eyes,  suddenly  bleak, 
glanced  at  the  man  and  girl  briefly.  He 
bent  his  head  to  the  girl,  but  stood  non- 
committally  silent. 

Tyler  laughed,  and  spoke  to  the  girl. 
"You  go  in  and  stir  up  some  grub  while 
we  unpack." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started 
slightly.  Then,  not  replying  she  entered 
the  cabin. 

"Come  up  to  the  shed,"  said  Tyler  ex- 
pansively. "Got  a  bottle  of  good  stuff  in 
the  pack.    Celebrate." 

Maclaren  said  smoothly:  "All  right. 
Wait  just  a  minute.  I'll  show  her  where 
things  are." 

Tyler  nodded,  strode  off. 

Maclaren,  with  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion, crossed  the  threshold.  In  the  light 
of  the  cabin  lamp,  as  it  shone  on  her  face, 
he  saw  and  infallibly  recognized  that  she 
was  not  the  sort  of  girl  circumstances 
might  have  made  him  suspect.  Her  wide 
eyes  turned  upon  him,  fully  focussed  now. 
In  them  there  was  a  terrible  wordless 
questioning  that  he  could  neither  fathom 
noranswer.  Just  a  girl  just  a  girl.  Damn 
fyler!     He  was  that  sort  of  a  man.  then! 


Tvlcr's  intoxi- 
cated laughter  Madaren  read 
the  truth.  "You  married 
her?" 

"Sure  I  married  her.    Why 

not?"    He-  hauled    a    brown 

bottle    from    the    depths    of 

th,e  pack,  passed  it  to  Maclaren.     "Have 

a  drink — congratulate  me!" 

The  bottle  slipped  through  Maclaren's 
hands,  met  the  stone  floor  of  the  shed  with 
a  faint,  chinking  crash,  stained  it  with  a 
widening  blotch  of  wet.  The  pungent 
odor  rose  to  his  nostrils.  Tyler  uttered  a 
sharp  sound  of  dismay .  He  would,  thought 
Maclaren  grimly,  go  in  to  his  wife  by  that 
much  the  soberer,  at  any  rate,  and  he  felt 
a  sardonic  pleasure  when  he  heard  Tyler 
mournfully  complaining  it  was  his  last 
bottle. 

"Sorry,"  said  Maclaren  shortly. 

"That  don't  help  any,"  said  Tyler  mo- 
rosely. But  he  went  on  placatively :  "Old 
Lee  Cotton's  girl  in  Nordness.  1  hate 
cooking  like  the  devil.  Cotton  got  mar- 
ried again  last  month — his  third.  Got  a 
scorcher  this  time,  all  right."  He  chuckled 
and  shivered  simultaneously.  "I  heard 
her.  Got  a  tongue  like  the  taw  rasp  of  a! 
file.  1  guess  Lou  was  pretty  darned  glad 
to  get  the  chance  to  get  away.  Besides, 
the  old  man  told  her  she'd  better  if  she 
knew  what  was  best  for  her,  and  the  old 
lady  told  her  she'd  be  darned  sorry  if  she 
didn't,  and  I  handed  her  a  little  soft  soap 
and  tolil  her  I'd  buy  her  some  new  clothes 
— didn't  say  when,  though,  and  1  reckon 
she  won't  need  main  up  here.  It  sure  aint 
a  stylish  resort.     So  1  married  her." 

"Yes?" 
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"She's  a  good  cook,"  said  1  yler  pleas- 
antly. "I  ate  a  meal  after  her  before  I 
married  her.  Look  before  you  leap — - 
that's  my  motto.  She  won't  cost  us  hardly 
anything — just  what  she  eats,  that's  all. 
That  don't  look  to  be  much  from  what  I 
can  see.  Well — you  aint  got  any  call  to 
kick.  If  we  can  get  as  much  work  out  of 
her  as  old  Cotton  and  his  third  did,  why, 
she's  a  bargain.  You  aint  got  any  call  to 
kick,  Mac!" 

Maclaren  studied  him  for  a  minute  in 
silence.    "No,"  he  said  finally,  "I  haven't 
any  call  to  kick.     I  guess  you're  right." 
He  turned  and  stepped  to  the  door;  then 
paused,  and  looked  back.     "I'll  fix  me  up 
a  bunk  out  here  for  tonight,"  he  said.  "It's 
warm  and  it'll  be  comfortable  enough.  To- 
morrow I'll  take  time  off  to  fix 
up    a    permanent    bunk  over- 
head. I  don't  mind  mules  much 
— there's  something  pretty  de- 
cent about  mules." 

1  k  "IVTOW     don't     get    sore. 
1M  Mac,"  said  Tyler.    "I 
don't  want — " 

"I'll  do  fine  out  here,"  said 
Maclaren  evenly.  "That'll  be 
all  right.  I'll  go  up  now  and 
get  supper." 

"She'll  tend  to  that,"  said 
Tyler.  "Wait  a  minute,  I  want 
to  tell  you — " 

"She  won't  do  it  tonight.  I  left  her  ly- 
ing on  your  bunk.  She's  dead  on  her  feet. 
1  here  wouldn't  be  any  economy  in  killing 
her  off  the  first  night,  would  there?" 

Tyler  laughed.  "You've  got  notions," 
he  declared  amiably.  "Like  you  have 
about  that  tree.  Been  standing  here  five 
hundred  years — or  a  thousand,  for  all  1 
know — and  you  try  to  tell  me  it's  going  to 
tall  down  on  me  tomorrow  morning.  Say 
— if  old  Cotton's  had  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  to  kill  her  ofT,  and  hasn't  succeeded, 
you  don't  need  to  think  two  days  with 
me'll  do  it!" 

Maclaren  went  out  without  replying. 
and  Tyler  called  after  him:  "You  sure 
must  like  cooking — I  always  did  say  you 
like  cooking!" 

Maclaren  made  his  way  back  to  the 
cabin.  At  his  step  on  the  threshold  the 
girl  sprang  up,  a  hand  flung  defensively 
across  her  breast,  her  eyes  bright  and 
liquid  with — Maclaren  could  answer  it 
now — with  fear.  Yes,  she  was  afraid — 
afraid  of  the  unknown,  of  the  dark  future, 
of  the  mountains  looming  vast  and  threat- 
ening in  the  gloom  of  falling  night— of 
Wils  Tyler. 

He  smiled  at  her  reassuringly:  "Only 
me.  I'm  going  to  get  supper  now.  You 
rest." 

She  lay  down  again,  her  face  turned  to 
the  wall,  hidden.  She  breathed  so  little 
he  could  scarcely  see  her  breast  stir  in  rise 
and  fall.  There  was  another  movement 
there,  though,  a  steady,  recurrent  thud- 
thud — her  heart!  He  ached  with  pity  for 
her;  yet  what  reassurance  could  he  give 
her? 

Rage  burned  within  him,  cold  and  men- 
acing, as  he  prepared  the  supper.  Just  a 
girl;  and  handed  over  to  Tyler,  by  Tyler's 
own  confession,  as  if  she  were  something 
he  had  bought.  For  an  infuriated  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  situation  was  fraught  with 
danger.    But  slowly  he  controlled  himself. 


1  he  thing  was  done.  He  could  see  no  con- 
ceivable way  of  mending  it.  And  maybe 
Tyler  would  be  good  to  her  after  all — in 
his  way.    Maybe — Maybe. 

Tyler  came  in  in  high  spirits,  ravenous 
for  food.  The  girl  got  up,  sat  at  the  table 
with  them,  tried  to  swallow  some  of  the 
things  on  her  plate,  made  at  least  a  show 
of  eating.  That  she  did  not  succeed  in 
swallowing  half  a  dozen  bites  was  ob- 
viously unnoticed  by  Tyler.  She  drank  a 
cup  of  tea,  then,  at  Maclaren's  insistence, 
a  second. 

There  was  a  sharp,  bitter  grace  in  her 
inhibited  movements  that  hurt  Maclaren 
deeply.  Her  thin  but  unlined  face,  her 
wide,  dazed  eyes  wrought  upon  him  with 
a  terrible  poignancy— 


(("/  came  back,"  he 

said,  "I  left  my  thing 

at  Foley's  and  came 

back — /  had  to" 


A  wind,  whimpering  like  a  lost  soul, 
crept  down  from  the  glaciers  of  Blue  Peak, 
and  went  across  the  close-ranked  trees 
that  swarmed  the  battlements  of  the 
butte,  slashing  at  their  needles  with  its 
hands,  and  every  needle  gave  a  cry  of 
low,  sharp  pain. 

Maclaren  stirred,  filled  the  firebox  of 
the  stove,  and  the  crackling  of  its  flames 
seemed  to  exorcise  the  keening  demon 
that  stalked  the  cabin.  For  a  little  there 
was  no  sounds  save  those  of  the  stove  and 
of  Tyler  eating;  then  close  at  hand  a  coy- 
ote howled  greeting  to  the  rising  moon. 

Lou  Tyler,  pale,  terrified,  rose  slowly, 


H 


tensely,  to  her  feet,  whispering:  "What — 
was — that?" 

Tyler  burst  into  amused  laughter. 
"Wolves,"  he  jeered.  "Wolves,  Lou! 
And  they'd  never  howl  for  tough  old 
leathernecks  like  me'n'  Mac!" 

Maclaren's  voice,  cold,  direct,  convinc- 
ing, cut  in:  "That's  a  coyote,  Mrs.  Tyler. 
Harmless — absolutely  harmless." 

Color  swept  back  into  her  face  "I — it 
— it  scared  me,"  she  said  weakly,  and 
sank  into  her  chair. 

"Scared  of  a  coyote!"  whooped  Wils 
Tyler.  "Scared  of  a  coyote — say,  don't 
that  beat  you,  Mac!  Aint  that  the  best 
yet!    That  sure  beats  me!" 

Maclaren's  ice-blue  eyes  met  those  of 
Lou  Tyler,  and  for  an  instant  their  gaze 
was  interlocked.  Then  hers  wavered,  fell. 
He  glanced  away.  No  intelligence  had 
passed  between  them.  His  eyes  had  told 
her  nothing.  He  had  deliberately  willed 
that  they  should  tell  her  nothing.  He 
could  not  help  her  now.  Short  of  actual 
physical  violence  upon  Tyler's  part,  and 
that  only  if  he  were  present,  he  could  do 
nothing  for  her.  She  was  Tyler's;  her 
marriage  reared  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
fore her- 

ALF  an  hour  later  he 
left  the  cabin,  went  to 
the  barn,  and,  bunking  on  the 
cold  stone  floor,  he  tossed  more 
than  half  the  night,  his  body 
inundated  again  and  again  with 
waves  of  hot  and  horrible  rage. 
He  must  stay  away  from  her,  he 
told  himself — stay  away  from 
her — away  from  her — -and  on 
the  thousandth  repetition  of 
that  thought,  he  sank  into 
troubled  sleep. 

When  he  came  to  the  cabin  in 
the  morning  Tyler  was  puffing 
noisily  at  the  basin  by  the  door, 
dashing  cold  water  upon  his 
head,  and  grunting  at  its  cut- 
ting impact.  Maclaren  nodded, 
entered.  Mrs.  Tyler  was  at 
the  stove,  and  she  had  breakfast 
nearly  ready.  He  looked  at  her, 
smiled,  and  said:  "Good  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Tyler."  A  smile  started 
on  her  face,  but  somewhere  on 
its  way  faded  out.  "Good 
morning,"  she  answered.  Tyler 
crossed  the  threshold  heavily  and  flung 
himself  into  a  chair  at  the  table. 

"By  Golly,  now,"  he  declared,  "this  is 
something  like!  A  real  cook  on  the  job. 
No  more  of  your  damned  man-handled 
slop.  Bread — real  bread — pies — biscuits. 
Biscuits,  hey,  Mac?  Say,  don't  it  make 
your  mouth  water?  I  guess  I'm  pretty 
slow,  hey?" 

Maclaren's  eyes  were  upon  Lou  Tyler's 
thin  face.  Again  she  tried  to  smile.  And 
again  the  smile  was  terribly  lost  on  its 
way.  But  she  had  tried.  Brave  girl,  said 
Maclaren  to  himself.  She  would  go  on 
trying  to  smile  until,  pretty  soon,  she 
would  succeed,  and  once  she  succeeded — 
If  she  can  smile,  he  tried  to  tell  himself, 
life  can't  altogether  beat  her!  And  on  the 
day  that  she  could  smile,  he  said,  he  would 
split  with  Tyler  and  leave. 

But  in  three  months  that  day  had  not 
come.     Silent  and  subdued,  still  looking 
like  a  woman  in  a  trance,  Lou  Tyler  moved 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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^]he  KnOtS  in  the 


Most  of  this  discord  grows  out  of  the 
question:  Who  shall  control  and  dispense 
the  family  income,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
done?  That  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Most  wives  adjust  themselves  bravely  and 
philosophically  to  the  limitations  of  the 
salary  or  monthly  earnings.  It  is  not 
poverty  so  much  as  inequity  that  brings 
bitterness.      To    be    specific,    it    is    often 


By  Sates 


for  a  separate  allowance.  This  is  an  incon- 
sistent term  to  apply  to  one's  own  prop- 
erty; dividend  or  drawing  account  is  more 
appropriate.  But  using  the  term  for  con- 
venience, unless  such  allowance  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  part- 
nership, it  simply  salves 
the     hurt     and     confuses 


Jfrfbst 

of  the 

Family 

Discord 

Grows 

Out  of  the 

Question: 

Who  Shall 

Control  and  Dispense 

the  Family  Income,  and 

How  is  It  to  Be  Done? 

In  this  Article  Bates 

McFarland  Offers  an 

Interesting  Solution 

ALTHOUGH  much  grief  re- 
sulted to  the  race  because 
Eve  divided  the  apple  with 
Adam,  almost  as  much  more 
_  has  come  from  the  con- 
viction of  the  many  successive  Eves  that 
their  respective  husbands  were  not  fairly 
dividing  the  other  fruits  of  their  foraging. 
Adam  had  a  fair  bite  of  that  irresistible 
pippin;  and  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  since  then  he  has  reciprocated  with 
the  core. 

The  matter  of  the  partition  and  hand- 
ling of  the  family  funds  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  domestic 
discord,  though  it  is  a  problem  that  reason 
and  experience  should  long  ago  have 
solved.  Even  where  the  question  is  not 
actually  disputed,  it  produces  a  vast 
amount  of  heart-burnings  and  inward 
protests  in  one  or  other  of  the  spouses 
usually,  of  course,  the  woman,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  man  is  ordinarily 
the  money-getti  i 


because  the  husband,  selfishly  or  blindlv 
following  the  habit  of  the  ages,  retains  all 
the  money  that  comes  into  his  hands,  and 
doles  it  out  on  request  and  as  a  gift;  or,  in 
rarer  cases,  because  the  wife  considers 
him  merely  as  a  source  of  income,  to  be 
exploited  to  the  limit,  and  the  money 
obtained  from  him  solely  as  her  own. 
Both  are  equally  false  positions;  and  their 
prevalence  is  the  cause  of  mutual  antago- 
nism and  suspicion.  It  is  here  that  the 
psychology  of  the  situation  is  such  an 
obstacle.  He  thinks:  "She  is  going  to 
spend  all  I  give  her,  whether  it  is  ten 
dollars  or  a  thousand;  I've  got  to  hold  her 
down."  She  thinks:  "He  is  not  going  to 
let  me  have  what  I  am  entitled  to  and  I 
might  as  well  take  all  I  can  get."  In 
many  cases  they  are  both  correct  in  infer- 
ence, though  wrong  in  motive;  and  Darin 
and  Joan  (by  the  thousands)  have  therebj 
poisoned  and  spoiled  a  married  life  that 
was  otherwise  devoted  and  loyal.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  wrong  for  the  man  to 
force  his  wife  to  ask  for  her  part  of  their 
income  as  for  the  woman  to  spend  ^500 
on  a  dress  which  is  beyond  the  family 
means.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  that  does  not  belong  to  one. 
How  then  are  the  funds  to  be  handled; 
Many  women,  striving  to  escape  the 
peonage  of  the  "hand-out,"  have  clamored 


conditions.  Besides, 
in  many  cases  a 
monthly    allowance 

is  a  practical  impossibility.  A  salaried 
man  or  any  other  with  a  fixed  income 
may  find  it  reasonably  easy;  but  to 
the  professional  man  and  all  those 
whose  money  comes  in  varying  sums  at 
irregular  intervals,  the  setting  aside  of  any 
definite  monthly  sum  is  very  difficult. 
There  are  many  men,  traders,  real  esrate 
dealers  and  the  like,  whose  income  goes 
up  and  down  with  tides  of  luck  and  busi- 
ness, and  may  well  be  twice  as  much  one 
year  as  the  year  after.  The  wife  of  such 
a  man,  who  is  "rich  today  and  broke 
tomorrow,"  would  hardly  be  satisfied 
with  the  kind  of  allowance  his  means 
require. 

A  rational  method  of  partitioning 
income,  and  spending  it,  would  seem  to  be 
something  like  this:  The  two  should 
aune  on  a  classification — on  just  what 
items  should  be  considered  family  ex- 
penses and  account  should  be  kept  of 
all  such  outlay.  It  need  not  be  an  item- 
ized account  1  for  housekeepers  are  not 
prone  to  bookkeeping),  but  detailed 
enough  to  show  in  a  general  way  where  the 
money  goes  and  tin-  totals  of  the  different 
kinds  of  charges.  Some  of  these  charges 
can  be  more  conveniently  pud  by  one  "t 
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the  partners  than  the  other;  though  this 
does    not    affect    the    classification    into 
which  they  should  be  charged.     It  only 
indicates    that     the     family 
financial  plan  should  be  elastic 
enough  to   provide   sufficient 
"family  funds"  in  the  hands 


the  end  of  any  agreed  period,  say  six 
months  or  a  year,  the  family  expenses 
will  be  totaled  and  deducted  from  the 
entire  earnings,  and  the  remainder  di- 
vided between  them  as  their  separate 
property — whichever  has  the  excess  of 
funds  in  his  or  her  hands  equalizing  with 


m 


of  the  one  who  is  to  pay  those  particular 
items. 

AFTER  this  classification  is  made, 
there  should  be  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  and  kinds  of  these 
family  expenses  can  best  be  attended  to  by 
each;  and,  as  near  as  possible,  to  each 
should  be  delegated  the  responsibility  of 
attending  to  those  particular  purchases 
and  obligations.  Thereafter  all  earnings  of 
either  husband  or  wife  should,  as  soon  as 
received,  be  divided  between  them  in  that 
proportion.  To  illustrate:  if  it  be  deter- 
mined that  the  man  can  best  take  care  of 
rent,  insurance,  taxes,  automobile  and 
medical  items  and  that  these  make  up 
about  40%  of  the  budget,  that  will  be 
his  share  for  the  time  being.  If  his  salary 
is  #200  per  month,  or  if  he  makes  a  fee 
or  commission  of  #200,  he  will  retain  40'  , , 
or  #80,  in  his  own  hands  and  turn  over 
60%,  or  #120,  to  his  wife  for  groceries, 
clothing,  service  and  such  other  items  as 
have  been  assumed  by  her.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  either  will  spend 
that  amount  for  family  expenses  at  the 
moment;  it  is  only  a  temporary  approxi- 
mation, or  basis  of  holding  the  fund.     At 


the  other.    The  result  wil 
be  joint  control   of  funds, 
joint  responsibility  for  part- 
nership assets  and  retention 
of  the  particular  field  of  labor  which  each 
now  occupies — not  to  mention  the  elimi- 
nation of  friction,   through  the   financial 
independence  of  the  woman. 

We  are  not  so  Utopian  as  to  suppose 
this  plan  will  cover  all  situations,  without 
readjustment.  It  will  not,  but  its  elas- 
ticity will  permit  necessary  readjust- 
ments. Suppose  the  wage- earner  gets  a 
lump  payment  of  #200,  of  which  his 
supposed  percentage  would  be  #80;  and 
suppose  also  that  his  yearly  taxes  of  #100 
fall  due  at  the  same  time.  The  couple 
would  be  bound  to  observe  the  logic  of 
the  situation  and  turn  over  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  husband  for  the  taxes — 
leaving  the  matter  to  be  readjusted 
between  them  from  the  next  available 
earnings.  In  fact,  in  the  poorest  families, 
where  every  cent  of  income  is  required 
for  existence,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
any  surplus  would  be  left  in  either  fund 
for  a  moment  if  the  other  needed  it;  but 
even  in  such  cases,  it  would  liberate  the 
wife  from  any  feeling  of  economic  inferi- 
ority if  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  income 
were  regularly  turned  over  to  her  for 
disbursement,  as  of  right.  In  more  pros- 
perous families  it  would  enable  the  house- 
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wife  to  have  her  own  bank  account,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-respect.  While 
many  wives,  unused  to  financial  responsi- 
bility, might  foolishly  or  guiltily  dissipate 
the  family  funds  with  which  they  weie 
entrusted,  they  would  incur  the  public 
scorn  that  falls  on  one  who  embezzles 
from  a  partner,  and  perhaps  forfeit  all 
further  trust  besides.  Such  conduct 
would  be  a  crime;  but  not  more  so  than 
the  case  of  the  man  who  takes  his  pay 
check  to  a  gambling  hall  or  saloon,  and 
never  gets  home  with  it. 

This"  plan  would  permit  of  application 
to  those  households  which  are  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  type;  as  where  both  man 
and  wife  are  money  earners,  or  where  the 
man,  through  sickness,  strike  or  failure,  is 
contributing  nothing.  In  cases  where  the 
husband's  earnings,  or  the  joint  earnings, 
fall  short  of  family  support,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  into  the  separate  property  of 
either,  the  amount  should  be  treated  as  a 
loan  and  repaid  out  of  household  funds 
as  soon  as  the  family  income  warrants. 

THE  main  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to 
carry  into  practice  the  idea  of  equal 
rights  in  the  connubial  partnership,  on  a 
basis  of  accounting  that  will  enable  the 
partners  to  discern  what  are  the  expenses 
and  what  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  would  give  both 
man  and  woman  the  liberty  to  spend  their 
respective  moieties  of  the  profits  for  blue- 
sky  stocks  or  baby  seal  wraps  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  the  other.  But  in 
adhering  to  this  reasoning  and  this  plan, 
we  must  forget  the  dictum  that  every 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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({The  main  building  of  Sutter's  Fort  just  prior  to  the  restoration  of  1891-3 


Re-Creating  the 


T 


l  HA  I  the  reorganization, 
classification  and  exhibition 
of  the  collection  at  Sutter's 
Fort,  California  be  made 
with  the  dominant  idea  in 
mind  of  making  it  essentially  an  historical 
museum  of  the  so-called  "American 
invasion  of  California";  that  its  exhibits 
be  restricted  exclusively  to  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  by  Captain  Sutter  and  to  those 
events  that  lead  up  to  its  acquisition  by 
the  United  States;  and  particularly  cover- 
ing the  gold  discovery,  better  known  as 
"The  Days  of  Forty  Nine." 

"That  so  far  as  possible,  the  buildings, 
incerior  and  exterior,  be  handled  in  such 
manner  as  will  best  retain  and  impart 
that  romantic  atmosphere  of  the  Days  of 
Forty  Nine. 

'That  a  complete  administratis-  s\  s- 
tem  be  evolved  for  the  future  conduct  of 
museum  activities;  that  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  recording  all  exhibits,  gifts  and 
loans  be  worked  out,  as  well  as  a  method 
of  effectually  safeguarding  the  exhibits." 
Thus,  in  a  few  words,  does  the  State  of 
California  announce  to  the  world,  through 
( leorge  Radcliff,  chairman  of  the  Hoard  of 
Control,  the  most  important  step  yet 
taken  to  restore  for  all  time  to  its  original 
condition  the  one  place  of  all  others  that 
played  the  most  important  part  in  creat- 
ing one  of  the  most  romantic  and  most 
prosperous  states  in  the  Union. 

First,  perhaps,  it  is  in  order  to  take 
a  brief  glimpse  at  the  background  upon 
which  the  State  is  now  engaged  in  trying 
'•>  rehabilitate,  as  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible it  this  late  date,  the  place  where 
1  tual  events  occurred. 


The  most  famous  frontier  fort  in  his- 
tory, the  Mecca  of  over  100,000  of  the 
most  adventurous  men  from  every  part 
of  the  world;  the  place  from  which 
went  forth  the  golden  news  that  started 
in  every  port  of  the  seven  seas  the 
dreaming  of  wondrous  dreams  of  wealth, 
power,  romance  and  greed;  the  objective 
point  of  the  greatest  explorers  of  the 
Western  wilderness,  the  place  of  idea 
peace,  of  kaleidoscopic  turmoil;  of  suc- 
cor, of  relief;  of  bloodshed  and  murder; 
such  was  Sutter's  Fort,  the  most  his- 
torical spot  in  California. 

Of  all  the  romances  of  the  Golden 
State,  none  compare  with  that  of  Cap- 
tain Sutter  in  picturesqueness,  in 
variety  and  in  its  unhappy  con- 
clusion. Born  of  Swiss  parents 
in  Germany,  serving  in  the  French 
army,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  Sutter  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  rosy  dreams  of  a  vast 
colonization  scheme.  Landing  in 
New  England,  he  made  his  way 
across  the  great  wilderness  to  the 
Middle  West  with  its  primitive  log 
cabins,  on  down  to  Santa  Fe,  thence  over- 
land through  unbroken  trails  to  Fort  Van- 
couver, only  to  find  that  the  trails  to  the 
one  place  he  wanted  to  go,  California, 
were  impassable  that  winter.  There 
was  one  way  only  to  get  there,  and  that 
way  he  took;  a  ship  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  the  king  presented  him 
with  eight  Kanakas  as  a  body  guard. 
Thence  he  went  by  boat  to  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  by  the  brig  Clementine  to  Yerba 
Buena.  The  Spaniards  at  Yerba  Buena 
were  suspicious;  they  told  him  to  move  <>n. 
He    did — on    to     Monterey     where    the 
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GJ'iew  of  the  east  museum  room 
replacing  the  modern  ones 
ground  is  an  old  Mexican  ox 
mento  during  the  gold  excitement.    The  iron 
Marshall  -.chile  employed  at  the  Fort 

Governor  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  genial 
Captain  and  presented  him  with  a  land 
grant  to  any  unoccupied  ninety-nine 
square  miles  of  land  he  might  select. 
His  eventual  choice  was  the  best  part  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  here,  in  1839, 
he  began  the  erection  of  the  fort  that 
was  later  to  become  known  to  all  the 
world. 

Everything    was    verv    primitive    in    a 
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showing  the  early  day  stairs 
formerly  there.  In  the  back- 
:art  that  was  driven  to  Sacra- 
grille  and  old  lantern  were  made  b\ 
before  the  discovery  of  gold 


fame, 


land  of  great  distances.  From  the  crudest 
of  material  he  had  to  make  his  imple- 
ments, his  tools,  his  carts,  his  little  grist 
mill,  his  blacksmith  fittings.  His  fort  he 
inclosed  with  high  adobe  walls.  Within 
them  were  his  buildings,  protected  by 
cannon  at  loophole  and  bastion.  Here 
was  the  nucleus  of  his  great  inland  empire. 
I  rappers  and  immigrants  began  to  call, 
many    staved.      Soon    he    was    the    most 


({Bird's-eye  view  of  Sutter's  Fort  at  Sacramento  as  it  is  today 

Days  of  49 


popular  man  in  his  part  of  the  country; 
his  hospitality  was    known    from  coast 
to    coast.     He   was   fast   becoming   the 
richest    man    in    California.    Then  one 
day    in    1844,   a    roughly    dressed,    be- 
whiskered     man   came    to    the    South 
Gate.     He  told   the  sleepy  Indian  sen- 
tinels   there    that    he  "wanted    to   see 
the  boss."     That  man  was  James  W. 
Marshall.     Pour  years  later  he  set  the 
whole  civilized  world  into  a  frenzy  of 
wildest  anticipation  when  he  picked  up 
a  few  pieces  of  glistening  gold  out  of 
the  mill  race  of  the   new  saw   mill  he 
was   erecting    for   Captain    Sutter   at 
Coloma,  some   forty  miles   further  up 
the  American  River. 

Man's  cupidity,  the  lure  of  unlim- 
ited gold,  and  the  greatest  gold  rush  in 
history  was  on.  Countless  hordes  of 
adventurous  men  were  headed  straight 
for  Sutter's  peaceful  fort.  Like  a 
devastating  torrent  they  swept  down 
upon  the  little  colony.  Nothing  was 
sacred  to  them.  His  storerooms  they 
turned  into  lodging  houses,  his  shops 
into  saloons,  his  private  rooms  into 
kitchens,  his  main  reception  rooms 
into  gambling  hells.  His  fields  of  ripen- 
ing grain  were  trampled  under  foot;  his 
Indians  were  demoralized  with  whiskey 
and  his  cattle  were  stolen  without  com- 
punction. With  them  might  was  right, 
and  when  they  left  the  once  peaceful  fort, 
it  was  but  a  mere  shell  of  its  former 
greatness  and  Captain  Sutter's  heart 
was  broken. 

The  men  of  the  gold  rush  have  passed 
on,  Captain  Sutter  is  gone,  of  course, 
but  the  old  Fort  still  stands.  For  many 
years  it  has  harbored  a  small  collection  of 


H.  C.  Peterson 

Curator  of  Sutler's  Fort  Museum 

miscellaneous  relics.  At  the  last  Legis- 
lature, under  a  Bill  prepared  by  Assembly- 
man Percy  \\  est,  was  passed  an  appropria- 
tion for  #10,000  for  the  reorganization 
and  establishment  of  an  historical  muse- 
um at  the  old  Fort.  George  RadclifF, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
appointed  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State 
Librarian  to  act  also  as  director  of  the 
new  museum,  while  the  writer  was  ap- 
pointed as  curator  to  carry  out  the  work. 

IT  is  the  intention  to  recreate  in  every 
possible  way  and  to  keep  that  roman- 
tic atmosphere  of  '49  at  the  Fort.  All 
exhibits,  the  labels,  and  the  cases  are 
planned  with  the  one  idea  of  carrying 
across  to  the  visitor  the  elusive  flavor  of 
those  old  days.  To  enhance  this  interest 
further,  many  of  the  old  rooms  will  be  re- 
habilitated and  made  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state. 
The  old  Fort  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
Sacramento  Parlors  of  the  Native  Sons, 
in  1890,  raised  #20,000,  bought  the  prop- 
erty and  then  deeded  it  to  the  State. 
The  actual  work  of  restoration  was  begun 
Sept.  21st,  1891.  We  have  just  come  into 
possession,  through  the  gift  of  Eugene  J. 
Seadler,  of  Sacramento,  of  the  original 
plans  of  this  restoration,  drawn  by  his 
father  James  Seadler,  who  was  engaged 
as  architect  and  superintendent  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Scene:  The  interior  of  an  old  fashioned 
San  Francisco  house,  belonging  to 
Howard  Buckler,  a  prosperous  respectable 
carpenter  contractor.  A  little  to  the  right 
of  the  back  stage  center  wall  is  a  fireplace, 
old  fashioned,  black  marble  with  a  golden 
oak  mantel.  On  the  mantel  is  a  plain, 
round  faced  clock.  At  rise  the  curtains 
are  drawn  back  and  in  the  distance  can 
be  seen  a  few  blurred  street  lights  on  the 
distant  hills.  To  the  right,  a  door  opens 
into  the  entrance  hall.  To  the  left  a  door 
opens  towards  the  interior  of  the  house. 
A  coal  fire  is  dying  in  the  fireplace,  a  bed 
of  smouldering  embers. 

Time:  The  present.  At  rise  the  hands  of 
the  clock  point  to  a  few  minutes  to  one — 
in  the  morning. 

Cast  of  Characters 

as  Discovered 

Ma  Buckler:  A  mother  past  middle  age. 

Edna  Ballard:  Eighteen,  nimble  of  feet 

and  wits. 
Tim  Ballard:  Her  father.    Western  to  his 

last  whisker. 
Howard  Buckler:  Stout,  hard  working, 

and  settled  in  his  ways . 
Anne  Buckler:   The  flapper  daughter  who 

is  growing  up. 

Costumes:  All  modem. 

DISCOVERED:  (  Brim,-  the  curtains  arc 
drawn  the  house  is  darkened  for  a  few 
seconds  and  in  the  distance  can  be  heard 
the  mournful  throaty  drone  of  two  fog 
horns,  of  different  pitch.     'The  sounding 

continues  faintly  at  inU 
throughout  the  play.  Then  the  curtain 
rises.  M.I  Bl  CK  LER  is  discovered, 
sitting  in  an  old  arm  choir  before  the 
ving  embers.  Ma  Buckler  is  drowsing 
ill  her  chair.      .1  piet  i 


In  Th 


her  lap.  Spectacles  are  pushed  back  on 
her  forehead.  She  wears  a  gingham  house 
dress;  over  it  is  a  loose  knitted  jacket  of 
pink  yarn.  She  is  plump,  limp  as  though 
her  corsets  had  been  discarded,  sleepy  and 
tired  but  quite  comfortable.  Her  grey- 
hair  is  ready  for  bed,  strands  of  it  escaping 


i(Ma  Buckler 


from  her  boudoir  cap.  She  is  the  sort  of 
mother  that  waits  up  the  world  over  tor 
her  children.  It  is  her  serenity  of  face 
that  keeps  her  from  looking  like  a  frowsy 
o'd  woman  who  should  have  been  in  bed 
hours  ago. 

For  a  few  seconds  Ma  Buckler  holds  tin- 
stage.     Then  a  man's  voice  is  heard  off- 
stage left;  a  sleepy,  irritated  man's  voice.) 
Pa  Buckler 
(Offstage) 
Ma. 

(At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Ma   Buckler 
starts,  blinks,  rubs  her  eyes  and  adjusts 
her  spectacles  and  stifles  a  yawn.) 
Ma! 

(Ma  Buckler  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  door 
left.     Opens  it.) 

Ma  Buckler 
Yes  Pa. 

Pa  Buckler 
(Still  off  stage.  Fretfully) 
Aint  Anne  home  yet? 

Ma  Buckler 
Not  yet. 

Pa  Buckler 
What  time  is  it? 

Ma  Buckler 
[She  looks  at  the  clock  and  hesitates) 
It  isn't  late  yet.    You  go  on  to  sleep. 
I'll  wait  up  for  her. 

Pa  Buckler 

(growling) 
It  s    time    you    wire    in    bed    asleep. 
(Suspiciously)     What    are    you    doing 
out    there    anyway?      Time   Anne   was 

in tine  goins  on. 

I  Ma  Buckler  closes  the  door  softly.    Pa's 

vis   grow  fainter   and  finally    cease. 

Ma    makes   a   pretense  of  resuming   her 
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sewing,  yawns,  gets  up  and  peers  out  of 
the  window.  She  goes  back  to  her  chair. 
As  she  sits  down  the  door  right  opens 
violently  and  EDNA  BALLARD  springs 
quickly  into  the  room,  closes  the  door  and 
places  her  back  against  it.  She  is  excited. 
Her  cheeks  are  flushed,  her  bobbed  hair 
rumpled;  she  is  panting  slightly.  Her 
light  coat  is  open  to  show  a  party  dress, 
ruffled,  frilled  and  cut  low.  Her  light 
colored  stockings  and  high  heeled  shoes 
are  sprinkled  with  water.  She  does  not 
wear  a  hat.  A  little  too  much  powder 
and  paint  is  dampened  by  the  dash 
through  the  heavy  fog.) 

Edna  Ballard 
(Obviously  frightened  and  in   a   hoarse 
whisper) 

Don't  let  him rind  me! 

Ma  Buckler 
(Rising  to  her  feet,  and  struggling  to  get 
her  breath  and  recover  from  her  astonish- 
ment.) 
Why why  you  poor  thing! 

Edna  Ballard 
(Coming  quickly  up  to  Ma  Buckler 
backs  away  doubtfully.) 
Please  hide  me  quick.    He's  right  after 
me.     Please!    He'll  kill  me! 

Ma  Buckler 
(Still  fighting  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.) 
Who.  .  .  .who.  .  .  .1  don't  understand.  . 
who  will  kdl  you? 

Edna  Ballard 
(Stamping  her  little  heels  in  an  agony  of 
supplication  and  entreaty.) 
My  Father.   He's  wild.  Please  hide  me! 
Ma  Buckler 
(weakly) 
Is  he  drunk? 

Edna  Ballard 
I  went  to  a  dance  after  he  told  me  I 
couldn't  and  he  found  out  I'd  gone  and 
then  he  came  after  me. 
(There  is  a  knock  at  the  front  door.) 
Please.     There  he  is  now! 
(She  looks  around  the  room  wild  eyed  and 
frightened.) 

He'll  kill  me.  Please  hide  me.  1  saw 
him  and  ran  and  he  chased  me.  I  saw 
the  light  here  and  ran  in. 

(The  door  knob  rattles  and  Edna  ma- 
dire  for  the  curtained  window  seat,  jerking 
the  curtains  together.    She  sticks  her  head 
back  through  the  curtains.) 
You'll  help  me — won't  you? 

(Ma      Buckler     has     been     figurat 
running    in    circles    ever    since    Edna 
Balla'-d  entered.     She  now  does  a  i, 
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circle,  her  hands  to  her  temples. 
The  door  knob  turns.  Edna 
jerks  her  head  back  and  Ma 
Buckler  sinks  down  in  her 
chair  as  the  door  opens  and 
TIM  BALLARD  enters  the 
room. 

TIM  BALLARD  is  tall, 
rangy,  bewhiskered  and  grim. 
He  wears  a  black  frock  coat, 
a  ten-gallon  Stetson.  A  black 
string  tie  makes  a  tight  knot 
across  his  white  boiled  shirt; 
a  heavy  gold  watch  chain 
hangs  across  his  vest.  His 
black  trousers  are  tight,  so  are 
his  black  patent  leather  shoes. 
The  trousers  around  his 
ankles  are  wet.  His  face  is 
grim.  There  is  a  bulge  at 
each  hip  pocket  indicating 
tzvo  guns  too  large  to  be  en- 
tirely concealed  by  his  coat 
tails. 

Without  pausing  to  inspect 
the  room,  he  strides  in.  Ma 
struggles  to  her  feet  and  faces 
him,  figuratively  groping  for 
a  bucket  of  smelling  salts.) 
Ma  Buckler 

Who.  .  .  .what.  . .  what  do  you 

want? 

Tim  Ballard 

My  girl  ma'am.  My  girl  Edna. 
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{He  takes  a  deep  breath 
to  steady  his  voice.)  Askin' 
your  pardon  for  buttin' 
in   unexpected  like   this 
ma'm,  but  I  sure  thought 
I  saw  her  dodge  in  here. 
Ma  Buckler 
{Faintly    but   with    re- 
turning dignity.) 

I .What  sort  of  a  girl 

Mr How  was  she 

dressed? 


({Pa  Buckler 


Tim  Ballard 

{Swallowing  hard,  then  speaking  in  a 
preternaturally  confidential  and  solemn 
voice.) 
My  name  is  Ballard  ma'am  —  Tim 
Ballard.  She's  my  own  girl  but  I'm 
plumb  ashamed  to  mention  what  she  was 
vvearin'.  Jist  a  few  beads  an'  spangles. 
Wearin'  scarcely  nothin'  at  all  ma'am. 

Ma  Buckler 
Mr.  Ballard,  I'm  sure  there  must  be  some 
mistake. 

Tim  Ballard 
Yes'm.     I  ought  never  to  of  left  Cactus 
Bend — that's  my  mistake.    If  her  Ma  had 
lived  I  reckon  it's  one  I  wouldn't  'a'  made. 

Ma  Buckler 

{Sparring  brilliantly  for  time.) 
Not — er,  Cactus  Bend! 

{Ma  Buckler  hasn't  the  slightest  idea 
where  Cactus  Bend  happens  to  be  but 
it  is  a  straw  which  she  grabs  as  promptly  as 
though  it  was  a  fully  provisioned  life  raft.) 


Tim  Ballard 

{Eagerly,  and,  as  Ma  hoped,  sidetracked 
for  the  moment.) 
Old  Cactus  Bend,  Nevada. 

{Proudly) 
I  used  to  own  the  Seesaw  ranch. 
Ma  Buckler 
{Vaguely) 
Now  isn't  that  remarkable. 
Tim  Ballard 
Then  you've  heard  tell  of  it? 
Ma  Buckler 
{Quickly) 
Oh  yes.     Yes  indeed.     Often.     Yes! 

Tim  Ballard 
I'd  be  there  yet  if  it  warn't  fer  my  girl 
stormin'  around  about  comin'  to  San 
Francisco  to  live  where  she  could  meet 
up  with  people.  I  reckon  if  I'd  know'd 
then  what  I  know  now  I'd  never  of  sold 
out. 

Ma  Buckler 
Why,  don't  you  like  it  here? 
Tim  Ballard 
{He  could  say  no  more  in  a  thousand 
words.) 
Here! 

{Swallowing  hard.) 
Ma'am,  here  in  this  town  I  feel  like  a — 
like  a  whale  in  a  sardine  can. 

Ma  Buckler 
Oh  I'm  sure  you  will  like  it  better  Mr. 
Ballard  when  you  get  better  acquainted. 

Tim  Ballard 
Not  likely.    I  reckon  my  girl  and  me  will 
start  back  to  Cactus  Bend  tomorrow  if  I 
can  find  her. 

{Remembering  his  errand  he  looks  sus- 
piciously about  him.) 
You  aint  said  you  didn't  see  her  yet. 
Ma  Buckler 
( Thinking  fast.) 
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({Pa  Buckler:     How  long  has  this  been  going  on? 


Why  your  feet!     They  must  be  soaked. 
Mr.  Ballard.    Here! 

(She  fusses  with  the  chair  before  the  fire, 
placing  its  back  toward  the  window 
curtains.) 
You'll  get  pneumonia  if  you  go  out  like 
that.  You  sit  down  and  dry  out  a  little 
and  tell  me  about  your  daughter.  I  have 
a  daughter  too,  and  I  know  something 
about  girls.  Won't  you  tell  me  what 
yours  has  done? 

(Unskilled  in  resisting  the  maneuvers  of 
women,  Ballard  allows  her  to  take  his 
hat  and  push  him  into  the  chair  before 
the  fire.  He  sits  Stiffly  upright  and  un- 
comfortable.) 


Tim  Ballard 

(Awkwardly) 

There's  no  call  to  let  you   put  yourself 

out  like  this.  My  feet  are  used  to  bein'  wet. 

Ma  Buckler 
But  the  weather  here  is  different.     It's 
really  dangerous  to  go  around  with  wet 
feet  here.     I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  wet 
outside. 

Tim  Ballard 
It  aint  rainin'.  One  of  them  street 
cleanin'  fellers  turned  the  hose  on  me 
when  I  was  crossin'.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
rliat  I'd  'a'  caught  up  with  her.  He  done 
it  on  purpose  too. 
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Ma  Buckler 
You   haven't  told   me  yet  why  you   arc 
angry   with   your   daughter.     What   did 
she  do? 

Tim  Ballard 
(Solemn  and  confidential.) 
She  went  to  a  dance. 

Ma  Buckler 

But but  that  isn't  such  a  crime  is  it? 

My  own  daughter  is  at  a  dance  tonight. 

Tim  Ballard 

(Instantly  suspicious  again.) 
Miim-i  ',■',• 

Ma  Buckler 
N< 
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((Edna  Ballard  (stepping  from  curtained  window  seat):    About  ten  minutes,  mister! 


Tim  Ballard 
There's  where  mine  went. 

(His  lips  set  grimly.) 
After  I  warned  her  to  stay  in  the  house 
too. 

Ma  Buckler 
Perhaps  she  didn't  understand. 

Tim  Ballard 
She  savvied  quick  enough  when  I  caught 
that  dude  huggin'  her  right  out  in  public 
in  front  of  everybody. 

Ma  Buckler 
(Scandalized.) 
Hugging  her! 

Tim  Ballard 
Yes   ma'am!     More'n   a   hundred   of  'em 


right  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
doin'  the  same  thing.  The  band  was 
playin'  all  right  but  they  wasn't  movin' 
around  enough  to  be  dancin'.  It  was 
jist  plain    downright    huggin'  to  music. 

Ma  Buckler 
(Smiling  in  spite  of  herself.) 
But  that  is  the  way  young  people  dance 
nowadays,  Mr.  Ballard. 

Tim  Ballard 
(Heatedly  and  entirely  serious.) 
Not    in    Cactus    Bend.      We're    dancin' 
fools  out  there,  too,  ma'm.    An'  when  we 
dance  the  dust  raises  an'  hoofs  fly. 

Ma  Buckler 
I  know.    That's  the  way  I  was  taught  to 
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dance.  But  can't  you  see  Mr.  Ballard. 
that  your  daughter  has  to  dance  the  way 
the  other  young  people  dance  now.  If 
she  didn't  the  other  girls  would  laugh  at 
her,  and  the  boys  wouldn't  dance  with 
her.  I  don't  like  these  new  dances  either 
but  I  wouldn't  want  my  daughter  to  be 
unpopular  and  unhappy  among  other 
boys  and  girls  of  her  own  age.  And  you 
oughtn't  to  jump  at  conclusions  about  your 
own  daughter  until  you  know  she's  doin*: 
something  she  shouldn't. 

Tim  Ballard 
(Reflecting  upon  Ma's  explanation.) 
I  reckon  she  knowed  she  was  doin'  some- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Miss  Margaret  Uflord,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ufford, 
of  Spokane,  on  her  own  mount,  "Betsy  Ross"  in  front  of  the  Rid- 
ing Club  stables  at  the  entrance  to  picturesque  Indian  Canyon, 
Spokane.  Miss  Ufford  is  one  of  Spokane's  ablest  horsewomen. 
and  a  consistent  prize  winner  in  Spokane  horse  shows 
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James  II.  L' Hommedieu,  president  Orinda  Country  Club 
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Mrs.  George  M.  Bemis — Pasadena  Golf  Club 

COURTESY  OP  CLYDE   HURLEY,    STAR-N£WS,  PASADENA 


JOHNSON   AND  SON    PHOrO 


M '  i ■/  I'rancelle  Child  and  her  police  dog  "Peggy"  taken  in 
Julia  Davis  Park,  Boise,  Idaho 

COURTESY  EVA  HUNT  DOCKERT,  IDAHO  OISE 
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and  Visitors  to  the  ff^est 
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Mrs.  W.  Bert  Robinson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  feeding 
wild  doe  at  Pipe  Springs,  Arizona 

COURTESY  OP  EDITH  M.  HINES,  SALT  LAKE  EVENING  TELEGRAM 
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On  the  sixteenth  at  Broadmoor,  one  of  Seattle's  newer  golj 
courses — Mrs.  Francis  H.  Brownell,  Jr. 


LEDGER  PHOTO  BY  BOLAND 


Mrs.  Charles  Webster  Booth,  Jr.,  mounted  on  her  horse  "Sham- 
rock." She  competed  in  a  recent  polo  and  riding  tourney  in 
which  skilled  horsewomen  of  the  Tacoma  Riding  Club  were  entered 


COURTESY  OF  EVELYN  CHANTLER 


Cerald  Stratford,  California  State  Tennis  champion, 
snapped  on  the  Del  Monte  courts 

COURTESY  OP  DAR3IE  L.  DARSIE,  DEL  MONTE,  CALIFORNIA 
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<iA Colorful  and  Romantic  ^Serial 
of  the  ©ays  ^hen  (gentlemen 
Adventurers  bailed  from 
Old  Jfrfexico  to  .Find 
fortune  in  the  tabled 
.Tand  of  California 


The  story  so  far: 

THE  lovely  La  Mariposa  of 
long  ago  days  in  old  Mexico 
City,  sentenced  to  Spain  by 
her  terrible  grandfather,  the 
Conde  del  Tovar,  for  crossing 
his  will,  thwarted  him  still  further  by 
wearing  the  clothes  of  her  insolent  young 
brother,  Don  Claudio,  who  was  to  be 
banished  to  California,  and  by  going  there 
in  his  place.  And  Don  Claudio,  in  his 
sister's  sweeping  gown,  departed  to  take 
ship  for  Spain,  unrecognized  by  the  old 
Conde  who  thought  he  was  well  on  his 
way  to  the  new  country. 

Beloved  of  Mariposa  for  his  gallantry 
and  bravery,  a  certain  Don  Julian  was 
unknowingly  following  her  up  into  Cali- 
fornia by  both  land  and  ship.  Unknow- 
ingly, for  through  treachery  on  her 
cousin's  part  he  thought  she  had  lightly 
tricked  him  and  was  happily  bound  for 
Europe.     Little  did   he  realize  that  she 


was  being  guarded  by  the  wicked  Captain 
Salazar  from  whom  he  had  once  rescued 
her,  and  that  she  was  half  frantic  at  his 
failure  to  find  her. 

California  was  finally  gained  by  Mari- 
posa, after  a  long  and  hard  voyage.  By  a 
lucky  chance  she  stumbled  upon  Don 
Julian  and  Picton,  his  servant,  and  it  was 
her  lover  that  she  nursed  back  to  life  from 
a  destroying  fever. 

How  wonderful  was  the  reunion  after 
the  cruel  misunderstanding!  But  the 
two  were  happy  for  only  a  short  time  as 
Salazar,  schemes  of  ransom  before  him, 
kidnapped  the  beautiful  sefiorita  from  the 
little  settlement  and  with  White  Hawk, 
his  Indian  aide,  silenced  her  pleas  for 
mercy  in  the  forest.  It  seemed  that  the 
Conde  had  discovered  the  brother's  dis- 
guise and  had  written  to  Salazar,  demand- 
ins;  that  he  return  his  granddaughter. 

"But  not,"  cried  the  exalted  Salazar, 
"not  until  he  has  paid  half  of  his  fortune 
for  you !" 

Suddenly  La  Mariposa  sprang  to  her 
feet,  eyes  ablaze.  "You  must  return  me 
to  camp,  seiior!    Must,  I  say!" 

"Must?"  he  said  coldly.  "Come;  don't 
be  a  fool.  It  were  best  you  rested,  for  I 
am  of  a  mind  to  put  a  goodly  distance 


(I "Again  La  Mariposa  screamed.    Again 

Picton  blubbered  and  wailed  and  beat 

his  breast.     Don  Julian   was    down. 

engulfed  in  the  great  billow  which 

rushed  upon  him — gone! 

between  ourselves  and  San  Diego.  If  you 
are  hungry,  the  Indians  have  brought 
food.    And  now,  good  night!" 

The  story  concludes: 

CHAPTER  XVI 

YEARNING  for  swift  action,  Don 
Julian  found  himself  forced  to 
measure  his  steps  by  the  mincing  pace  ot 
circumstance.  At  a  moment  when  he 
would  have  rushed  headlong,  inactivity 
maddened.  Yet  one  thing  was  clear:  it 
wis  only  by  moving  slowly  for  a  little 
while  that  he  might  come  the  sooner  to 
La  Mariposa — and  Salazar. 

All  night  he  and  Picton  had  quested 
fruitlessly.  A  period  of  blind  apprehen- 
sion was  followed  by  a  time  of  clear  think- 
ing. Since  Salazar  had  remained  for 
awhile  in  camp,  sending  La  Mariposa 
alone  into  tin  woods,  it  was  obvious  that 
lie  entrusted  a  portion  of  his  evil  work 
to  other  hands.  To  whose,  if  not  to  thosr 
of  the  Indian,  White  Hawk? 
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to  yield  place,  prestige  and1 
perhaps  his  life  without  a 
blow  struck  in  his  own  be- 
half. He  had  looked  upon 
Salazar  with  distrust  and  un- 
derstood that  Salazar  was 
putting  ambition  into  White 
Hawk.  Further,  White  Hawk 
already  grew  insolent  and 
tonight,  drawing  upward  of  a 
score  of  the  young  men  after 
him,  had  gone  away  with 
Salazar. 


B] 


'Illustrated     by     ' 
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Don  Julian  and  Picton  awoke  the  In- 
dian encampment  for  the  second  time  that 
night.  Now  time  began  to  crawl.  How 
dull,  how  stupid  these  staring  natives 
were!  Or  was  this  brutishness  mere  pre- 
tense? How  difficult  to  make  them  un- 
derstand what  he  sought!  He  flung  Sal- 
azar's  name  at  them  and  they  mumbled 
it  over  and  shook  their  heads  to  indicate 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  If  only 
they  would  tell  him  where  White  Hawk 
was!  For  though  he  and  Picton  looked 
everywhere  for  him  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

But  the  distracted  Don  Julian  could 
make  them  catch  his  meaning  when  he 


ordered  them  to  light  tires.  Wondering, 
they  obeyed  him.  In  this  better  light, 
what  with  signs  and  figures  traced  in  the 
ground,  he  would  find  the  way. 

All  this  while  the  old  chief  had  stood 
listening,  watching,  as  tense  as  though 
his  life  hung  upon  what  was  afoot.  His 
face  grew  evil  with  rage  and  hatred. 
When  Don  Julian  had  come  upon  a  tuft 
of  hawk  feathers  and  had  used  them  in 
pantomime  to  indicate  whom  he  sought, 
the  old  chief  snatched  them  away,  hurled 
them  down,  ground  them  into  the  dirt 
with  his  naked  heel.  Then,  agile  as  any 
youth  among  them  in  his  anger,  he  sprang 
forward,  pointing  to  the  two  muskets. 

Another  full  hour  of  pantomime  dragged 
by,  but  in  the  end  an  alliance  was  made. 
The  old  Indian  glimpsed  for  himself  dis- 
aster at  no  far  time  and  was  not  the  man 


EFORE  dawn  came 
Don  Julian  was  to  get 
an  inkling  of  tribal  custom 
among  these  people.  Realiz- 
ing the  utter  impossibility  of 
coming  upon  Salazar  in  the 
dark  and  thus  constrained  to 
await  the  coming  of  day; 
seeing  also  that  at  hand  was 
a  disgruntled  chieftain  who 
might  be  brought  to  aid  him 
in  finding  hidden  paths  in  this 
wilderness,  he  decided  to 
remain  at  their  camp  fires 
until  the  night  passed.  And 
thus  it  was  given  him  to 
watch  them  at  a  time  when 
for  a  little  while  they  awoke 
from  their  customary  sloth- 
ful inertia. 

Among  them,  it  appeared, 
a  chieftain  was  but  a  highly 
respected  titular  leader  and 
by  no  means  an  absolute 
dictator.  Little  law  and  order 
held  sway  over  them,  the 
individual  being  largely  his 
own  master.  Yet  some  au- 
thority resided  in  the  chief 
and  more  in  the  council 
which,  after  a  short  excited 
harangue  on  the  chief's  part, 
convened.  A  number  of  the 
older  men,  tribal  sorcerers  or 
medicine  men,  masters  of 
superstition  and  therefore 
true  rulers  among  them,  gath- 
ered about  the  fire.  Eager 
were  they  always  for  any 
moment  like  this,  when  excitement  ran 
high  in  the  tribe  and  a  noteworthy  oppor- 
tunity was  given  them  of  manifesting  and 
so  strengthening  anew  their  own  authority. 
White  Hawk  had  been  accused  of  treach-' 
ery,  of  plotting  to  lift  his  hand  against 
the  exalted  person  of  his  chief.  Let  the 
council  of  the  mighty  direct  destiny! 

But  let  no  step  so  great  be  taken  with- 
out due  ceremony.  They  withdrew,  were 
gone  a  long  time  during  which  they  be- 
daubed themselves  fearfully  and  put  on 
the  sacred  feather  robes  and  tall  feather 
head-dresses.  In  a  body  they  stalked  off 
to  a  tall  conical  hut  of  saplings  covered 
with  skins,  the  temple  of  their  tribe;  re- 
turning, they  bore  with  them  the  symbol 
of  the  great  god  Chinigchinich,  the  hair- 
less skin  of  a  wildcat  stuffed  with  bones, 
beaks,  talons,  and  thrust  through  with  a 
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bundle  of  feathered  arrows.  This  they 
set  before  them  on  the  ground  in  the  fire- 
light while  all  looked  on  in  awestruck 
silence.  Then  they  squatted  down  and 
the  pow-wow  began. 

For  upward  of  an  hour  the  council 
lasted,  then  the  oldest  and  most  evil  look- 
ing of  all  the  sorcerers  sprang  up  and  with 
the  point  of  an  arrow  made  a  rude  picture 
in  the  ground  before  the  eyes  of  Chinig- 
chinich.  Some  form  of  bird  and,  lest  its 
identity  be  left  in  doubt,  he  gathered  up 
the  fallen  hawk  feathers  and  stuck  them 
into  his  drawing,  then  stood  back  and 
looked  to  the  chief.  He,  awaiting  this 
moment,  came  running  forward  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  leaped  high  in  air  over 
it,  brandishing  bow  and  arrows  and  giving 
voice  to  a  long-drawn  piercing  yell.  Young 
men  fell  into  place  behind  him,  running  as 
he  had  run,  leaping  as  he  leaped  and 
waving  their  weapons  as  they  went  over. 
And  thus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council 
and  with  Chinigchinich  looking  on,  was 
vengeance  decreed  against  White  Hawk 
and  any  that  befriended  White  Hawk. 

THE  old  chief,  his  eyes  exultant  now, 
came  swiftly  to  where  Don  Julian 
and  Picton  stood.  They  but  awaited  the 
sun,  he  managed  after  no  little  gesticulat- 
ing to  explain,  to  follow  after  those  whom 
the  white  men  sought.  And  with  them 
would  go  two  times  the  number  of  young 
men  that  had  followed  White  Hawk. 

Already  men  were  gathering,  armed 
with  great  thong-wrapped  bows  six  feet 
long  and  many  flint-headed  arrows,  spears 
and  other  rude  weapons,  clubs  and  bits 
of  flint  bound  in  cleft  sticks.  And  the 
chief — for  while  a  party  marched  away 
on  the  warpath  their  headman  was  vested 
with  supreme  and  unquestioned  power — 
began  issuing  his  orders.  Half  a  dozen 
young  men  sprang  forward,  heard  his 
words  and  sped  away  at  the  first  thinning 
of  night  into  day,  the  forward  scouts, 
the  seekers  after  signs  of  trail. 

No  longer  did  Don  Julian  begrudge 
those  hours  at  the  Indian  rancheria.  With- 
out the  aid  of  his  savage  allies  he  could 
never  have  hoped  to  follow  where  Salazar 
led  on.  Little  learning  had  these  natives 
save  forest  lore  but  that  served  now  in 
the  best  stead.  Where  Salazar  had 
camped  last  night  were  no  signs  for  Don 
Julian  and  Picton  to  find,  yet  the  Indians 
found  them;  a  little  fire,  hardly  more  than 
a  handful  of  dead  black  char  now,  cun- 
ningly covered  over  with  leaves  and 
twigs.  And  the  Indians  found  a  track 
now  and  then  where  a  man  in  haste  had 
stumbled  or  where  a  naked  footprint  was 
left  near  a  spring. 

They  found  such  signs  twice  that  first 
day,  at  mid-afternoon  and  as  the  dusk 
was  gathering.  Draw  a  line  straight  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  two  places  and 
the  trail  led  due  north.  So  northward 
they  pressed  on  the  second  day.  They 
came  upon  a  little  band  of  wandering  In- 
dians; each  group  bristled,  suspecting  the 
other,  yet  the  meeting  was  peaceable. 
They  spoke  with  what  few  words  they 
had  in  common  and  a  greater  fluency  of 
gesticulating  and  in  the  end  were  rewarded 
with  the  information  that  those  whom 
they  sought,  two  white  men  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indians,  had  passed  this  way  yes- 
terday. 


By  the  end  of  the  second  day  these  two 
facts  stood  forth  clearly:  first,  in  this  game 
of  Indian-hunt-Indian,  Don  Julian  could 
hope  to  come  up  with  Salazar — in  time; 
second,  following  hidden  signs  which 
must  be  sought  for  anew  each  day,  he 
could  scarcely  make  the  speed  Salazar 
made.  Yet,  since  to  live  on  is  to  hope,  to 
these  two  he  thought  to  add  the  third 
likelihood:  while  he  would  press  on  to  the 
very  end  with  undiminished  haste,  Sal- 
azar after  a  few  days  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  count  himself  beyond  pursuit 
and  thus  fall  into  the  habit  of  slower, 
shorter  marches. 

There  were  days  when,  his  heart  sink- 
ing within  him,  he  looked  at  the  brutish 
faces  around  their  campfire — the  low  fore- 


What  the  King  Has 

By  Ethel  Romig  Fuller 

What  the  king  has 

So  have  I: 
Rose-gold  of  dawn, 
Bejewelled  sky, 
A  wealth  of  days 

Slipping  by. 

What  the  king  has 

So  have  I: 
Hopes  deferred, 
Ambitions  high, 
Hungerings 

To  satisfy. 

What  the  king  has 

So  have  I: 
A  crown  of  love 
Naught  can  buy; 
Once  to  live, 

Once  to  die. 


heads,  flat  features,  flattened  noses,  ani- 
mal mouths  and  furtive  animal  eyes — 
realizing  that  all  his  hopes  and  La  Mari- 
posa's lay  in  these  savage  hands.  Only 
when  it  was  actually  dark  did  they  rest; 
in  the  first  glimmering  light  of  dawn  was 
each  day's  hasty  journey  resumed;  long 
aisles  of  greenery  through  the  trees; 
grassy  slopes  studded  with  flowers;  grape 
vines  in  blossom.  Days  tortured  with 
doubt  and  misgiving,  nights  agonized  with 
fears.  Further  and  further  away  from 
San  Diego,  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into 
the  wilderness  of  California.  La  Mari- 
posa was  become  a  tiny  dot  in  the  very 
middle  of  boundlessness,  lost  in  a  Cali- 
fornia which  seemed  to  sweep  eastward 
across  thousands  of  miles  until  it  touched 
the  far  distant  colonies  of  England. 

Day  after  day  of  driving  on;  night  after 
night  of  starry  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
strange  noises  of  the  wilderness.  Strips 
of  ocean  beach  with  the  restless  sea  glint- 
ing in  the  sunlight;  creamy  ripples  on 
shining  white  sand;  glistening  many-hued 


sea-shells;  sea-gulls  rising,  flapping,  dip- 
ping dizzily  downward.  Hills  and  grass 
and  wild  flowers  and  green  trees;  plains 
and  marshes  and  valleys;  league  upon 
league  of  solitude.  The  Indians  like 
automatons  plodding  on,  ever  north; 
Don  Julian,  grim  and  silent,  pressing  the 
march.  These  were  already  his  servants, 
almost  his  slaves.  With  what  promises 
had  he  bought  the  old  chief  and  these 
others!  This  chief,  given  the  white  man's 
cloak,  to  be  the  greatest  chief  in  all  the 
land!  To  have  the  gaudiest  of  cloaks,  the 
brightest  of  blankets,  the  most  silvery  of 
buckles.  He  and  every  man  of  his  band, 
vowed  Don  Julian,  would  one  day  gleam 
in  glass  beads  like  the  very  sun  in  the  sky. 
Time  came  when  his  Indians  began  to 
show  signs  of  tiring  of  this  bootless  quest 
which,  taken  up  with  a  fine  frenzy  of 
excitement,  palled  as  a  worn-out  game 
palls  upon  children.  What  fine  new 
promises  he  made  them  then;  he,  the 
superior  white  man  feeling  so  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  savages!  He  played  daily 
upon  two  strings:  the  cupidity  of  their 
chief  and  this  chief's  hatred  and  fear  of 
White  Hawk  and  Salazar.  Yet  now  and 
then  one  of  the  band  deserted  and  was 


seen  no  more. 


V 


CHAPTER  XVII 

OOK,  my  master!"  Picton  had 
caught  Don  Julian's  arm  and  was 
tugging  and  pointing.  "Lights!  A  ship 
in  the  harbor!  Not  one  of  ours — what 
ship  then?" 

They  had  left  the  Indians  slumbering 
in  camp,  half  a  mile  back  from  the  shore. 
Don  Julian  had  been  unable  to  sleep  last 
night  beyond  fitful  dozes  and  an  hour  ago 
had  awakened  Picton.  Before  them  the 
waves  thundered  upon  the  beach,  vague 
in  the  dim  light  before  dawn,  breaking 
upon  the  glimmering  white  sands.  A 
great  oak  was  growing  so  near  the  water 
that  the  spray  hung  jewels  upon  the  low 
drooping  branches.  Here  was  Vizcaino's 
oak,  here  the  port  of  Monterey. 

"Look!"  muttered  Picton  again,  point- 
ing beyond  the  oak.  "There  come  two 
of  this  ship's  people  along  the  beach. 
What!  Have  you  gone  mad,  my  master? 
Hold!" 

Don  Julian,  unheeding,  sword  in  hand, 
was  running  indeed  like  a  madman.  And 
as  he  ran  he  cried  out: 
"Salazar!  Salazar!" 
For  yonder  at  last,  God  be  thanked,  was 
Salazar!  Salazar  and  another,  and  though 
on  the  instant  Don  Julian,  with  leaping 
heart,  knew  that  at  last  he  had  found  La 
Mariposa,  it  was  to  Salazar  that  he 
shouted,  since  he  well  understood  that 
they  two  must  meet  ere  ever  again  he 
could  take  her  into  his  hungering  arms. 

She,  drooping  with  despair,  stopped 
and  stood,  bereft  of  speech,  dazed  as  one 
who,  after  long  prayer,  sees  a  miracle  so 
great  that  wonder  checks  belief.  Yonder 
the  ship,  already  shaking  out  sails;  yon- 
der the  little  boat  coming  to  shore  to  take 
her  off — and  here  as  though  he  had 
sprung  from  the  sands  of  ocean,  Don 
Julian. 

Nor  was  Salazar  less  startled.  As  the 
speeding  figure  bore  down  upon  him  and 
he  saw  the  upflung  sword  he  understood 
and  drew  and  steeled  himself  for  that 
meeting  which  must  surely  mean  death 
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for  him  or  this  other.  For,  while  none 
came  to  fight  at  De  la  Fuente's  side,  none 
came  to  aid  Salazar.  Far  down  the  beach 
stood  three  men  watching.  Nor  did  the 
oarsmen  push  on.  In  the  dawning  light 
they  hung  on  the  oars  in  wonderment. 

AND  so  it  was  at  last,  with  none  to 
interfere,  did  Don  Julian  and  Sala- 
zar find  their  meeting  upon  California's 
sandy  beach. 

Long  ago  had  each  man  exhausted  his 
little  supply  of  powder  upon  such  wild 
game  as  came  his  way.    In  weapons  there 
was  no  advantage;  sword 
and  dagger  against  dag- 
ger   and    sword.     Their 
blades  clung  together  as 
though,  in    that  blazing 
anger    which    ran   down 
each  from  the  hand  which 
held    it,  they    had    been 
forged  into  one.    A  sud- 
den cunning    twist    and 
Salazar  jerked  free   and 
presented  his  point  with 
so  swift  and  unerring  a 
thrust     at     his    enemy's 
throat  that  it   was  only 
by  a  backward  leap  that 
Don  Julian  saved  the  life  within  him. 
Salazar    cried    out    gloatingly    and 
was  after  him  but  never  another  step 
did  Don  Julian  draw  back  now. 
had  heard  a  little  frightened  cry 
La  Mariposa  gasped  out  his  name 
and  his  sword  leaping  with  Salaza 
made  it  look  as  if  not  two  blades  b 
a  dozen  were  in   play.     He  was  not 
at  his  best;  he  knew  that. 
And  he  knew  that  Salazar 
must  never  discover  it.   If 
these  days  of  strain  and 
nights     of     anxiety     had 
weakened  the  sinews  of  his 
wrist  they  had  but  hard- 
ened the  steel  of  his  will. 
Last    night   he   had    slept 
two     hours     to    Salazar's 
six — but  Salazar  must  not 
know  that.     He  had  eaten 
little,  he  was  weary  near 
to  exhaustion — but   Sala- 
zar must  not  guess.    The 
fight  were  best  a  short  one, 
thought  Don  Julian,  grim 
and  savage,  La  Mariposa's 
frightened  voice  still  echo- 
ing in  his  ears.    He  could 
hear   the   ocean    booming 
dully    and     above    it    the 
shouting  of  Picton. 

For  a  moment  only,  gathering  his 
strength  and  steadying  his  nerve,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  parrying,  beating 
Salazar's  weapon  aside,  saving  his  own 
skin  while  he  watched  for  an  opening. 
Hard-mouthed,  silent,  dogged,  this  was 
not  the  gay  Don  Julian  de  la  Fuente  whom 
Salazar  had  engaged  that  night  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor!  Salazar  noted  the  differ- 
ence and  a  sudden  light  leaped  into  his 
eyes  as  he  cried,  taunting  and  thrusting 
together: 

"Grown  tongueless,  are  you,  my  Nim- 
ble Foot!  Afraid  at  the  look  of  death,  are 
you?    Demonio!    You  have  reason!" 


know  how  little  laughter  was  in  his  soul 
and  cried  out,  as  though  this  were  but 
merrymaking: 

"If  my  tongue  is  still,  my  Salazar,  it  is 
that  my  sword  may  speak  for  me!  As — 
thus!" 

Like  lightning  he  cut,  parried,  thrust, 
recovered  and  lunged  recklessly.  And 
his  sword,  slipping  over  Salazar's,  found 
flesh  and  laid  open  a  shallow  wound  in 
Salazar's  shoulder.  The  left,  unfortu- 
nately, but  close  enough  to  the  heart  to 
bring  the  white  into  Salazar's  swarthy 
face.  And  the  blow  was  but  the  first  of 
that  lightning  sequence  deliv- 
ered with  such  raging  reckless- 
^p»-'  ness  as  drove  Salazar  back  step 
after  step  and  brought  sweat- 
drops  to  his  brow. 


d^Don  Julian 


now  happened  a  thing  which  amazed  him> 
a  thing  not  to  be  expected  from  Salazar- 
To  avoid  that  dagger  thrust  Salazar  had 
sprung  far  back  and  then  back  again, 
thus  bringing  himself  with  two  bounds 
out  of  reach  of  sword  or  dagger.  Then  he 
whirled  and  ran. 

For  an  instant  Don  Julian  stared  after 
him,  stupefied.  What  devil's  work  was 
the  man  after  now?  For  that  Salazar 
meant  to  let  the  thing  end  thus,  to  flee 
like  a  coward,  he  could  not  believe.  It 
would  be  more  like  him  to  be  running  to 
some  fallen  pistol. 

So,  shouting  at  him  to  turn  and  fight 
or  throw  down  his  sword  and  yield,  there 
along  the  beach  ran  Don  Julian  after  him. 
Salazar  was  stumbling — falling!  No;  he 
was  up  and  on.  Yet  he  did  not  run  so 
fast.  Don  Julian  gained  on  him  at  every 
bound  now. 

"Salazar!  he  shouted."  "Yield,  man,  or 
fight  it  out!" 

Now  as  swift  as  a  cat  did  Salazar  whirl. 
And  now  did  Don  Julian  have  his  answer. 
Salazar's  sword  was  shifted  for  an  instant 
to  his  left  hand;  with  the  other  he  threw 
a  handful  of  dry  sand  full  into  Don 
Julian's  face,  blinding  him.  And  then, 
with  a  shout  of  derision,  Salazar  sprang 
at  him,  his  sword  once  more  in  his  sword 
hand. 

What  madness  was  this 
in  which  these  two  men 
were  engaged?  The  three 
men  on  the  beach  stared, 
the  sailors  in  the  boat  hung 
upon  their  oars,  all  mar- 
veling. For  again  these 
two  were  running!  And 
this  time  it  was  Don 
Julian  who  fled,  Salazar 
who  leaped  after  him! 


L 


Then 
ringing 
forcing  his  laugh  that  Salazar  might  not 


did    Don    Julian    laugh    his    old 
augh   under  Salazar's   mockery, 


Again  in  heavy  silence  they  fought 
along  the  wet  beach,  with  the  ripples  at 
times  about  their  ankles.  Picton  bel- 
lowed; La  Mariposa  called  out  in  warning 
and  in  fear;  they  heard  neither.  At  every 
instant  the  day  brightened,  for  a  little 
wind  arising  was  whipping  the  mist  out 
of  the  air.  This,  too,  they  failed  to  note, 
seeing  only  eyes  which  glared,  blades 
which  leapt,  bodies  which  swayed  back 
and  forth.  Salazar  lunged;  Don  Julian 
felt  a  twinge  of  pain  in  his  left  arm  and 
grew  conscious  dimly  of  a  certain  sticki- 
ness about  his  dagger  fingers.  But  he 
whipped  death  aside  and  only  laughed 
again,  that  Salazar  might  not  know  his 
point  had  ripped  anything  but  cloth,  and 
struck  the  first  dagger  blow  while  their 
longer  blades  were  still   engaged.     And 


A  MARIPOSA 
scr earned,  then 
sank  down  with  her  hands 
covering  her  white  face. 
As  for  Picton,  he  came 
running,  all  the  while 
blubbering  in  rage  and 
shame. 

"Master!  Oh,  my  mas- 
ter!" he  thundered. 
"What,  running?  Oh, 
Dios,  Dios,  Dios!  It  is 
better  to  die!" 

Yet  Don  Julian  ran  on 
and  now  Picton  grew  still 
and  tense,  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open.  Had  the  good 
God  bereft  his  master  of  all  reason?  He 
was  running  into  the  water,  straight  out 
to  sea!  Water  surged  about  his  knees, 
about  his  waist.  He  was  floundering.  A 
short  barking  laugh  floated  back,  Salazar's 
laugh  as  Salazar  bounded  after  him.  Both 
men  were  in  the  waves  until  they  could 
barely  stand  against  the  surge  and  flow. 

Again  La  Mariposa  screamed.  Again 
Picton  blubbered  and  wailed  and  beat  his 
breast.  Don  Julian  was  down,  engulfed 
n  the  great  billow  which  rushed   upon 


him- 


-gone 


But  now  he  was  up  again  and  now  Sal- 
azar of  them  all  alone  had  his  explanation. 
Diving  headlong  with  wide  open  eyes  Don 
Julian  had  washed  them  clear  of  sand  and 
now  they  glared  into  Salazar's  with  a  look 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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^At  the  Drop 


of  the 

Flag 


Fred  Gilman  ^opp 
lifts  up  the  hood  and 
gives  SUNSET  readers  a 
look  at  the  far  Western 
automobile  racinggame 

IT  is  Washington's  Birthday, 
Culver  City,  California.  Speedway 
stands  and  infield,  packed  with 
high-tension  humanity,  hum  and 
buzz  like  an  active  hive.  Every- 
where the  brilliant  hues  of  race  day. 
Myriads  of  eyes  are  glued  to  the  gigantic 
board  saucer.  Over  all  floats  the  aroma 
of  carbonized  castor  oil. 

The  gasoline  whippets  roll  softly  to  the 
tape,  their  pilots'  satisfied  smiles  in 
tune  with  their  perfectly  groomed  mounts. 
There  is  a  moment  of  quiet  before  the 
start  gives  voice  to  the  press  tele- 
graphs which  commence  their  feverish 
"clack-clack"  to  a  waiting  world. 

Then  the  starter  is  greeted  with  a 
thunder  of  exhausts.  He  drops  his 
flag  and  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
gasoline  thoroughbreds  hasten  to 
their  gamble  with  Death. 

The  roar  from  released  cylinders 
swells  and  broadens  and  temporarily 
breaks  as  the  pilots  ease  their  steel 
steeds  into  the  turn.  They  circle 
the  back  track  and  sweep  up  the 
straightaway  in  ideal  start  formation. 
Again  the  flag  drops — this  time  with 
an  authoritative  jerk — and  they're 
off  to  a  flying  start! 

Lap  after  lap  the  pilots  flirt  with 
death,  the  wind  flattening  them  back, 
their  ears  splitting  from  the  howl 
and  roar  of  wide-open  throttles  and 
always  with  eyes  front,  that  the 
curves  may  not  slam  them  into 
oblivion. 

Finally  the  winning  car  slips  softly 


GRAVELLE  PUOIO 

((Harry  Hartz,  Triple  A 
champion  of  IQ26 


to  her  pit,  chortling  hoarsely  in  her  exhaust 
that  she  has  come  clean  through  that 
terrible  grind.  The  fans  crowd  frantically 
to  the  winner's  pit,  pushing  aside  the 
ruddy-cheeked  figure  of  Harry  Miller  to 
congratulate  the  pilot  who  won  the  race. 

But  Harry  Miller  prefers  to  be  pushed 
aside.  Indeed  that  moment  is  the  hap- 
piest in  his  life.  His  kindly  eyes  sparkle, 
his  voice  rings  with  sincerity:  "My  boy 
deserves  every  bit  of  the  credit;  he  drove 
a  great  race!"  And  this  from  a  man  whose 
racing  cars  are  famous  the  world  over  and 
who  always  has  from  five  to  fifteen  ma- 
chines entered  in  every  automobile  race 
here  and  abroad. 

The  great  pilots  are  all  Harry  Miller's 
"boys".  He  knows  each  and  every  one 
as  a  father  knows  his  son.  And  as  a  real 
father  the  boys  call  him  that  and  never 
Harry  or  Mr.  Miller.  He  demands  that 
they  come  to  him  for  anything  they  want 
to  know.    For  Harry  Miller  does  know. 

Visit  the  European  speed  ovals  and  try 
to   peek   beneath   the   hood   of  a    racing 


car — just  try.  You  will  probably  be 
lodged  in  jail  as  a  spy  or  run  out  of  the 
country.  But  visit  the  Miller  Engine 
works  in  Los  Angeles  and  you  will  find 
that  Harry  Miller  has  no  secrets  about 
his  machines.  Any  interested  person — 
even  an  engineer — is  welcome  to  Harry's 
time  and  a  trip  through  the  plant.  Which 
seems  very  foolish — unless  you  know 
Harry  Miller.  For  tucked  away  in 
Harry's  head  are  a  lot  of  new  ideas  and 
developments.  One  cannot  enter  there. 
His  logic  is  this:  "I  feel  that  every  man 
should  keep  ahead  in  his  business.  Let 
those  look  who  want  to;  there's  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement." 

A  LOT  of  people  think  Harry  Miller 
clean  crazy.  For  Harry  refuses  to 
build  motors  any  way  but  his  own.  Cheap 
materials  are  not  for  the  racing  car.  He 
will  spend  weeks  machining  parts  and 
seeking  the  best  grades  of  steel.  If  a  man 
grumbles  at  the  cost  of  one  of  his  machines 
—and  Harry  builds  nothing  but  racing 
cars  at  $10,000  up — why  that  man  is  told 
to  buy  elsewhere.     The  pilots  owning  his 
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({Above:  The  author  looking  over 
Harry  Miller's  new  front-drive 
machine  that  cleaned  up  several 
big  races  last  year.  Mr.  Miller 
claims  that  the  front  drive  will  be 
adopted  by  passenger  car  makers 
inside  of  ten  years 


({Right:     Showing  the  sharply 

pitched  bank  of  the  Culver  City 

Speedway 


({Below:  THEY'RE  OFF!  Jac- 
queline Logan,  film  star,  drop- 
ping the  starting  flag  for  drivers 
in  the  Jacqueline  Lo^an  Sweep- 
stakes race  at  Ascot  track,  Los 
Angeles.  Later  Miss  Logan  pre- 
sented a  silver  cup  to  the  winner, 
Fred  Frame 

PHOTO  BY  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE* 


machines  have  cleaned  up 
the  great  iaces  they  have, 
simply  because  Harry  has  a 
way  of  building  speed  into 
his  racing  automobiles.  And 
because  a  skid  results  and  a 
machine  is  wrecked  is  no 
sign  that  a  pilot  must  pur- 
chase another.  The  engine 
is  usually  uninjured  and 
Harry  shows  them  how  to 
build  another  from  salvaged 
parts,  and  for  very  little 
money  another  racing  car 
is  born. 

Success  didn't  come  to 
Miller  in  a  day  or  in  a  week. 
Nor  in  a  year.  It  has  been 
a  long,  tough  pull.  But 
Harry  is  very  comfortably 
off  now.  He  has  a  fine  plant 
and  the  best  machinists  in 
automotive  America.  Best 
of  all,  to  his  mind,  there 
are  no  efficiency  experts 
cluttering  up  the  various 
departments;  no  worrying 
about  mounting  costs. 
Harry  looks  first  at  perfect 
workmanship — let  the  costs 
fall  where  they  may. 

Harry  Miller  isn't  rich. 
He  couldn't  be  under  the 
laws  he  has  laid  down  for 
himself.  And  yet  he  passes  up  real 
money  to  reach  out  and  grab  a  prom- 
ising youngster  who  is  trying  to  break 
into  big  time  racing.  Frank  Lock- 
hart,  the  kid — and  he  is  only  a  kid 
— who  won  the  Indianapolis  race  last 
year  was  just  a  dirt  track  pilot  before 
that  race.  And  he  raced  with  a 
"hopped-up"  flivver.  But  under 
Harry's  guiding  hand  another  great 
pilot  came  into  "father's"  fold. 

FROM  time  to  time  the  race  pilot 
has  been  called  a  human  guinea 
pig,  a  living  subject  upon  which  the 
automotive       engineer       experiments 

(Continued  on  page  6g) 
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Gossip     Concerning     the     Latest     Western     Divorce     Scandal 

EVERY  time  there  seems  to  be  a  violent  disagreement, 
she  threatens  to  run  to  the  courts  and  get  a  divorce, 
but  she  never  does  it  probably  because  he  would  fight  the 
separation  to  the  bitter  end.  Not  that  he  loves  her- — she 
quit  counting  her  calories  ten  years  ago  and  has  gotten 
too  big  for  him- — but  for  sentimental  reasons  and  to  keep 
the  family  together  despite  the  frequent  rows.  It's  funny, 
too,  that  there  should  be  so  much  rowing  because  they, 
like  Fanny  Hurst  and  her  husband,  have  been  living  five 
hundred  miles  apart  for  ever  so  long.  And  she  is  so 
much  older  than  he,  fifty  years  or  more.  And  he,  lorda- 
mercy,  what  a  life  he  led  in  his  youth!  He  was  the  wildest 
one  in  the  whole  country,  they  say,  and  she,  so  it  is  rumored, 
married  a  Mexican  and  wasn't  so  awfully  good  either. 
The  stories  they  tell  about — 

Lest  the  reader  think  we  are  dropping  to  the  level  of  a 
"confession"  magazine,  let  us  hasten  to  tell  him  that  he  is 


that  part  of  California  dominated  by  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco while  she  is  Los  Angeles,  mistress  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  been  at  it  again,  threatening  to  start 
proceedings  for  the  division  of  one  state.  At  least  a  cer- 
tain faction  in  Southern  California  uttered  loud  threats  of 
this  kind  when  at  the  November  election  a  Southern 
California  highway-financing  scheme  was  defeated  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Golden  State  was  denied  the  full  legis- 
lative representation  its  population  entitled  it  to  have. 

But  the  divisionists  didn't  get  very  far.  Even  though 
the  northern  wets  hated  the  southern  drys  and  their  num- 
erous votes,  the  separatist  movement  was  ridiculed  and 
squelched  in  both  parts  of  the  state.  Despite  the  two 
centers  of  population  California  is,  after  all,  one  state  with 
identical  economic  interests,  with  a  history  and  traditions 
that  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  temporary  sectional  dissen- 
sions and  bickerings. 
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F  i  v  e  -  D  o  1  1  a  r     Bill 


TN  seven  weeks  six  young  men,  pilots,  apprentices  or 
-*•  passengers,  were  killed  in  the  crashes  of  commercial 
airplanes  making  irregular  flights  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles.  During  the  same  period  probably  a  dozen  others 
were  killed  in  a  similar  manner  elsewhere.  Which  catas- 
trophes are  here  recorded  in  order  to  point  out  that  under 
present  conditions  anybody  with  a  couple  of  hours  of  fly- 
ing experience  can  purchase  an  old,  worn-out  "crate", 
trundle  it  out  into  a  field  and  invite  innocent  bystanders 
to  take  a  ride  with  him  at  five  dollars  a  flight. 
In  California  and  many  other  states  an  applicant  must 


demonstrate  his  fitness  to  drive  an  automobile  before  he 
is  turned  loose  on  the  public  streets;  the  headlights  and 
brakes  of  motor  cars  are  regularly  inspected  in  many  cities, 
but  nowhere  in  the  West  is  the  life  of  the  flying  public 
safeguarded  by  an  inspection  of  the  airworthiness  of  the 
machines  or  by  an  examination  of  the  pilots. 

The  Far  Western  legislatures  and  Congress  are  in  session 
now.  If  commercial  aviation  is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
right  now  is  the  time  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  high- 
flying public  by  the  proper  regulations  and  examination 
of  both  plane  and  pilot. 


The      Only      Sound      of     Our     National      Surplus 


npHE  politicians  in  Congress  are  shouting,  waving  their 
-*■  arms,  stamping  their  feet  and  almost  standing  on 
their  heads  in  an  effort  to  convince  the  voters  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  $400,000,000  surplus  is  a  most  intricate 
problem.  It  isn't.  It's  as  simple  as  eating  pie.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  do  about  it,  and  that  is  to  use  it  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  war  debt  and  forget  about  it. 

The  biggest  item  in  the  national  budget  is  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt.  For  the  next  fiscal  year 
this  item  amounts  to  $755,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $4,000,- 
000,000.    In  192 1  the  interest  charges  amounted  to  $999,- 


000,000,  a  reduction  of  $244,000,000  in  six  years.  How 
was  it  done?  By  paying  off  a  large  part  of  the  interest  - 
bearing  debt  which  then  amounted  to  twenty-six  billions 
and  now  is  below  twenty  billions. 

If  we  apply  the  $400,000,000  surplus  to  debt  reduction, 
we  save  ourselves  $17,000,000  in  interest  charges  per  annum, 
$340,000,000  in  all  during  the  twenty-year  life  of  the  bonds. 

The  faster  we  pay  our  debts,  the  faster  we  will  cut  down 
the  biggest  item  in  the  budget,  interest.  And  the  years  of 
prosperity  are  the  years  in  which  to  get  rid  of  the  debt 
incubus.    That's  true  economy. 


A     Telescope     Will      Keep 

A  MOVIE  millionaire  dies  of  hardening  of  the  arteries — 
■**■  at  forty-eight!  Was  the  huge  effort  that  killed  him  really 
worth  while,  cither  for  him  or  the  millions  who  see  the 
movies?  The  number  of  insane  confined  in  American  public 
institutions  is  increasing  with  terrifying  rapidity.  A  large 
part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  nervous  strain  of  modern 
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life;  the  pace  that  kills  also  produces  children  with  defective 
nervous  systems,  and  a  defective  nervous  system  is  the 
world's  champion  breeder  of  misery. 

Take  your  time,  old  chap.  Eat  slowly  and  sparingly; 
walk  fast  and  often.  Lift  your  eyes  to  the  hills,  your  toes  to 
their  tops  and  let  their  quiet  strength  flow  through   yon. 
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WIFE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  UTAH 
OFFICIATES  AT  CEREMONY 

Right:  Mrs.  George  H.  Dern  is  here  pictured  unveiling  a  tablet 

recently  placed  by  the  Daughters  of  The  American  Revolution 

to  the  memory  of  fur  trappers  and  traders  who  were  early 

explorers  of  Utah.     The  tablet  stands  in  one  of 

Salt  Lake  City's  neu  est  parks 

COURTESY  OF  EDITH  M.   HINES,  SALT  LAKE-  EVENING  TELEGRAM 


THIS  TREE  GREW 
ON  A  FARM 

Above:  Photo  shows  Miss 
Kathryn  Adams,  a  high  school  girl 
of  Seattle,  5  feet  7  inches  tall,  standing 
in  front  of  a  Douglas  fir  tree.  The 
tree  was  felled  on  her  mother's  farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSREEL   PHOTO 

MONUMENT  TO  MAIL 
CARRIER 
Left:  In  Carthay  Circle,  Los  Angeles, 
the    monument    pictured    here     was 
dedicated  to  the   memory  of  "Snow- 
shoe"    Thompson,    pioneer    message 

bearer  across  the  High  Sierra 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSREEL   PHOTO 
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Tonight  look  at  the  moon — no,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  a 
movie  every  evening.  Walk  two  miles  and  look  at  the  moon. 
Think  of  the  many  generations,  countless  as  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  shore,  on  which  the  beams  of  that  self-same 
moon  have  been  falling.     Get  a  telescope.     In  this  clear 


Western  air  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  the 
red  glow  of  Betelgeuse,  the  spiral  suns  of  infinite  space  will 
teach  you  humility. 

Astronomers, prof essional  or  amateur,  rarely  dieof  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries  until  they  are  past  seventy. 


New      Mexico      Fights      the      Potash      Tribute 


g 

P\ESPITE  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  Uncle  Sam  is  still 
*-*  paying  punitive  reparations  to  both  his  former  foes 
and  allies.  Through  the  Versailles  Treaty  certain  German 
potash-producing  territory  was  turned  over  to  France. 
Forgetting  their  hatred  in  the  mutual  desire  to  soak  Uncle 
Sam,  the  French  and  German  producers  got  together,  divided 
the  American  market,  fixed  a  scale  of  prices  and  proceeded 
to  collect  the  war  debt  from  us. 

The  Far  West,  though,  may  put  a  stop  to  the  collection 
in  a  few  years.  The  Geological  Survey  reports  the  finding 
of  various  potash  minerals  identical  in  character  with  the 
German  ones  in  several  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 


And  Congress,  hoping  to  be  able  by-and-by  to  twiddle  its 
thumb  at  the  European  potash  monopoly,  has  appropriated 
$100,000  to  be  spent  in  exploring  the  most  promising  areas 
by  means  of  the  diamond  drill. 

With  large  area  in  California  being  planted  to  the  guayule 
shrub  for  rubber  production  and  with  an  increasing  output 
of  synthetic  nitrates,  the  potash,  rubber  and  nitrate  monop- 
olies of  foreign  countries  may  not  remain  a  lead-pipe 
cinch  very  much  longer.  Artificial  silk,  synthetic  Scotch 
and  modern  antiques  have  already  relieved  the  famine  in 
these  articles.  Only  Brazil  continues  to  sit  tight  because  no 
one  has  as  yet  produced  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  coffee. 


Cotton      Goes      Out      of     the      King      Business 


'T'HREE  years  ago  a  wild-eyed  booster  for  Far  Western 
•*■  cotton  endeavored  to  fill  the  columns  of  Sunset  with 
propaganda  for  bigger  and  better  irrigated  cotton  fields. 
His  was  a  marvelous  story.  Cotton  in  the  South  was  done 
for  he  maintained.  The  voracity  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  negro  labor  would  prevent  the 
South  from  ever  again  raising  a  ten-million  bale  crop.  The 
usual  fourteen-million  bale  output  was  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. Cotton  was  going  to  35  and  45  cents  a  pound.  The  irri- 
gated area  of  the  Southwest  must  step  into  the  breach,  grow 
ever  more  cotton  and  fatten  its  bank  account  in  the  process. 
He  was  turned  down.  Sunset  had  no  desire  to  boost 
cotton.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  continuously  pointing 
out  the  economic  debacle  and  the  social  decav  that  must 


overtake  the  irrigated  regions  attempting  to  grow  cotton  on 
a  large  scale  under  the  crop-share  tenant  system. 

Last  fall  the  South  harvested  eighteen  million  bales  of 
cotton,  the  largest  crop  on  record,  with  a  carry-over  of  five 
million  bales  from  the  big  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  And 
the  price  dropped  to  twelve  cents  a  pound,  far  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  entailing  a  loss  to  the  producers  of 
probably  four  hundred  million  dollars. 

Cotton  kills  alfalfa,  destroys  hundreds  of  small  farm 
homes,  brings  in  the  absentee  landlord  and  fills  the  country- 
side with  a  drifting  population  of  low-grade,  shiftless  tenants. 
To  the  irrigated  Southwest  thirty-cent  cotton  is  a  curse. 
Perhaps  twelve-cent  cotton  will  teach  the  farm  speculators 
not  to  monkev  with  the  stuff  out  of  which  TNT  is  made. 
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With      Your     Spare      Twelve      Million 


V\7HO  has  twelve  million  dollars  lying  around  loose  seek- 
*  "  ing  employment  in  a  worthy  cause?  Here  is  a  sugges- 
tion for  the  use  of  this  sum:  Buy  one  telescope  with  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Obser- 
vatory. They  now  have  the  largest  reflecting  telescope  in 
the  world,  an  instrument  with  a  mirror  eight  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter.  But  they  can't  see  far  enough  into  the 
universe  with  it.  They  want  to  build  a  telescope  with  a 
convex  mirror  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with  moving 
parts  weighing  sixteen  hundred  tons,  an  instrument  costing 
twelve  million  dollars  and  producing  a  picture  of  the  moon 
two  feet  in  diameter. 
Could  there  be  a  greater,  more  romantic  adventure  than 


the  exploration  of  interstellar  space  with  an  instrument  of 
this  size?  Through  it  the  observer  could  see  the  dark  spot 
made  by  the  crowds  going  to  a  Big  Game  on  the  moon; 
Jupiter  with  its  rings  would  make  an  image  half  an  inch 
wide  and  the  mystery  of  the  canals  on  Mars  would  be 
solved.  The  fight  sent  out  by  infinitely  distant  suns  five 
hundred  million  years  ago  could  be  detected  and  a  careful 
study  of  our  own  sun  might  reveal  the  process  of  breaking 
up  the  atom,  a  discovery  that  would  give  man  greater 
power  than  that  possessed  by  the  gods  of  mythology. 
If  you  have  the  twelve  millions  handy,  write  to  Dr.  F.  G. 
Pease  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory.  He  has  the  plan« 
for  the  gigantic  telescope  all  ready. 
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'  I  *HE  evidence  of  progress  is  noticeable  even  in  the  hand- 
*-  ling  of  the  resources  of  the  Far  West.  It's  a  young,  rich 
country  we  live  in,  and  youth  is  by  nature  a  spendthrift, 
with  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  Despite  the  natural  ex- 
travagance of  youth  the  Far  West  today  is  making  a  sturdy 
beginning  on  intelligent  conservation  programs  that  were 
not  undertaken  in  the  East  until  three  hundred  years  after 
the  horse  was  stolen.  And  the  Far  Western  horse  is  still 
safely  in  the  barn. 

This  publication  has  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  forest 
conservation  for  twenty  years,  in  season  and  out.  Tike 
pine  seeds  after  a  forest  fire,  the  sermons  seemed  to  fall  on 
-tony,  sterile  ground  for  ever  so  long.  Yet  there  was  prog- 


ress. A  few  years  ago  large  California  redwood  interests 
embarked  on  a  comprehensive  plan  not  only  of  perpetuating 
the  industry  by  regulating  the  annual  cut  and  keeping  fire 
out  of  the  slashings,  but  by  annual  hand  planting  of  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young  redwood  nursery  trees. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  private  and  public  fire  preven- 
tion methods  have  been  universally  adopted;  many  com 
panics  have  launched  or  are  invest  igating  methods  for  repro- 
ducing forest  growth  on  cut -over  areas.  Except  among  a 
limited  number  of  bullheaded  oldtimers,  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific forest  management  no  longer  meets  the  ridicule  and 
arouses  the  derision  of  twenty  years  ago. 

A  fine  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  conservation  ol 
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A  MODEL  IN  SNOW 

Miss  Shirley  Stoddard,  model  for 
Howard,  Chandler  Christy,  with 
Tommy  Hermans,  guide  of  Rainier 
National  Park,  Washington,  ex- 
ploring Paradise  Glacier  at  the  Park 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTO 


STEPPING  HIGH! 

Right:  Photo  shows  Miss  Dorothy  Pilley, 
champion  woman  mountain  climber,  com- 
ing down  the  Blackfoot  Glacier  at  Glacier 
National  Park.  Miss  Pilley  has  spent  much 
time  marking  skyline  trails  for  mountain 
climbing  parties  and  has  also  devoted  much 
time  to  scaling  glaciers  for  her  own  pleasure 
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The   Pulse  of  the   West 


salmon  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast  clear  to  Alaska.  The 
enormous  waste  in  haphazard  oil  production  is  beginning 
to  be  reduced.  Over-grazing  has  been  recognized  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  causing  soil  erosion,  floods  and 


disappearance  of  forage,  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
overgrazing  even  on  the  no-man's-land  of  the  public  domain. 
It  takes  time,  much  time  and  continuous  pounding  to 
awaken  public  opinion,  but  it's  worth  while. 


Charlie      Chaplin's     Sad      Domestic     Tribulations 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  and  his  very  young  wife  have 
separated  and  are  rowing  over  the  back  fence,  where- 
upon the  entire  world  sits  up  and  listens  in  with  twitching 


ears. 


Charlie's  domestic  affairs  would  have  attracted  no  atten- 
tion whatsoever  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  silver  screen  has 
made  the  comedian  a  world  figure.  During  the  last  five 
years  clever  press-agent  work  has  even  created  the  impres- 


sion that  Charlie  is  a  great  artist.  How  come?  An  actor's 
standing  depends  upon  his  ability  to  create  upon  the  stage 
the  illusion  of  reality  in  a  variety  of  characters.  Charlie 
Chaplin  has  always  been  Charlie  Chaplin;  he  has  never  even 
attempted  to  portray  any  other  personality  except  his  own. 
He  is  a  first-class  screen  comedian,  but  if  he  is  a  great 
artist,  then  the  creator  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  should  be  ranked 
with  Michael  Angelo. 


H 


a  v  e 
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Howitzer     in      Your      Home? 


A  TTENTION,  farmers!  If  your  neighbor  half  a  mile 
■**•  away  annoy  you,  use  city  methods,  buy  a  Big  Bertha 
and  blow  him  off  the  map.  The  War  Department  will  sell 
you  a  slightly  used  io-inch  cannon  out  of  its  surplus  stock. 
Trench  mortars  throwing  TNT  shells  a  suitable  distance 
are  recommended  for  urban  use.  To  stop  the  noisy  party 
next  door,  use  a  couple  of  tear-gas  bombs.  They  are  to  be 
had  at  first-class  sporting-goods  stores. 

Well,  why  not?  Our  rising  young  criminals  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East  are  using  machine  guns  with  excellent 
effect.  They  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or  carry  revolvers 
without  a  police  permit,  but  the  purchase  of  machine  guns 


is  as  unrestricted  and  unregulated  as  the  selling  of  syrup. 
You  can't  buy  a  pint  of  spiritusfrumenti  without  convincing 
a  physician  that  you  need  the  poison.  The  druggist  has  to 
register  the  name  and  address  of  every  ant-poison  buyer,  but 
machine  guns  are  handed  out  over  the  counter  with  as 
little  ceremony  or  hesitation  as  trout  flies. 

There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  except  a  peace  officer 
should  have  a  machine  gun.  The  Far  Western  legislatures 
now  in  session  should  make  the  possession  of  a  machine 
gun  a  felony  punishable  by  a  penitentiary  sentence,  and 
absolutely  prohibit  sale  of  the  murderous  machine  except 
to  public  officials.    Action,  please! 


Sunsets   Gallery    of  Western    Governors 

Number  Two:     The  Honorable  GEORGE  H.  DERN,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah 

\X7"HEN  it  comes  to  the  governorship,  Utah  is  neither  orthodox  nor 
*■»  hide-bound.  Senator  Smoot,  apostle  of  the  Mormon  church, 
may  have  a  first  and  second  mortgage  and  a  trust  deed  on  the  toga,  but 
he  has  earned  these  liens  by  hard  and  efficient  work.  He  does  not  return 
regularly  to  Washington  because  of  his  ecclesiastic  affiliations — aren't 
these  a  couple  of  nice  mouth-filling  words? — but  because  of  his  record  as 
a  legislator. 

In  1924  during  the  Coolidge  landslide  Utah  elected  a  99%  Republican 
ticket.  The  one  exception  was  George  Henry  Dern,  the  lone  Democratic 
survivor  of  the  massacre.  And  he  was  elected  governor  by  a  most  com- 
fortable margin. 

Why  was  he  elected?  Well,  when  he  got  into  office  he  proceeded  to  re- 
member deserving  Democrats,  to  make  Utah  safe  for  Democracy.  But  he 
was  broadminded  about  it.  If  he  found  an  especially  efficient  Republican 
in  office,  he  waved  aside  the  faithful  Democratic  followers  and  reappointed 
that  Republican,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fish  and  game  commissioner.  He 
took  the  leadership  in  the  campaign  to  establish  a  system  of  Utah  state 
parks.  He  went  after  the  federal  government  to  regain  possession  of 
Utah  state  school  lands  taken  away  on  the  ground  that  they  were  mineral 
in  character.  He  spent  half  his  time  going  about  the  state  acquainting 
himself  with  the  needs  of  various  districts  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
state  work  was  being  carried  on.  And  when  a  Republican  legislature 
tried  to  put  him  in  a  hole,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  veto  ax  on  scores 
of  bills  that  came  to  his  desk. 

George  Henry  Dern  is  a  mining  man  and  a  good  one.  For  years  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Mercury  Gold  Mines  Company, 
one  of  the  large  mining  corporations  of  the  state.  He  came  to  Utah  in 
1894  with  a  light  heart,  a  light  purse  and  his  diploma  as  mining  engineer, 
having  just  acquired  the  precious  document.  Having  made  his  mark 
and  his  pile  in  the  mining  business,  he  entered  the  public  service  by  way  of  the 
state  senate  in  which  he  served  two  terms  before  the  voters  promoted  him  to  his 
present  job.  As  he  is  only  fifty-four,  his  ability  may  some  of  these  days  be  em- 
ployed nationally.  Governor  Dern  was  born  in  Nebraska  of  German  parents. 
He  is  married,  has  two  boys  and  a  girl,  was  grand  master  of  the  Utah  Masons  in 
1913  and  is  a  distinct  asset  to  Utah  and  the  Far  West. 


GoVERN( 


EORGI 


NEXT  MONTH: 

Governor  J.  E.  Erickson 

of  the  State  of  Montana 
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BISHOP,  IN  THE  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  JOURNAL 

"HEY,  THERE" 


GALE,  IN  THE  LOS  ANCELES  TIMES 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  EXTRA  CANS! 


^artoons  of  the  Jftfonth 

Wz stern   and   N2, t i o  n a  1   At f a i r s 
As    /nterpreted    by    Cartoonists   in    the    ^est 


REYNOLDS,  IN  THB   IORTLAND  OREGONIAN 

A  GOOD  LAUNDRY  MAN  GONE  WRONG 


CORLEY,  IN  THE  OAKLAND,  CAl.,  TIMES 

AN  EFFECTIVE  TRAP 
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Interestin 

g 

Westerners 

The  Woman  Who  "Mayors"  Seattle 
The  Ma?i  Who  Makes  Shoes  for  Pavlt 

Two  Lads 

r,ca 
Wht 

Hawaii's  Champion  of  Women's  Sing/es  Tennis 
Driller  of  the  World's  Deepest  Oil  Well 
i  Made  the  Grade 

The  Woman  Mayor  Calls 
It  a  Day 

SHE  starts  it  by  cooking  breakfast 
for  her  husband — this  only 
woman  in  the  United  States 
who  is  mayor  of  a  city  of  the 
first  class. 
Her  place  is  in  the  home,  not  in 
politics,"  said  opponents  of  Bertha  Knight 
Landes  throughout  her  campaign  last 
spring  for  mayor  of  Seattle,  with  the 
responsibility  that  office  carries  for  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  400,000  people. 
"Her  place  is  in  the  home,"  had  shouted 
the  friends  of  rival  candidates  when  Mrs. 
Landes  had  yielded  to  the  urging  of  the 
Seattle  federation  of  women's  clubs,  of 
which  she  was  president,  that  she  should 
make  the  race  for  the  city  council  in  1922 
and  again  in  1924. 

Public  service  has  not  usurped  Mrs. 
Landes'  home  service.  Throughout  the 
two  terms  in  the  city  council  and  in  the 
months  of  her  administration  as  mayor 
she  has  personally  prepared  the  matutinal 
toast,  eggs  and  coffee  for  two. 

"My  husband  did  not  suffer  while  I  was 
a  member  of  the  council,"  she  replied  to 
a  question,  "and  he  has  fared  no  worse 
since  I  was  mayor.  Children  should  have 
the  first  consideration,"  says  this  mother 
of  two  sons    and    a    daughter,  "but  the 


(S^Mrs.  Bertha  Knight  Landes, 
Mayor  of  Seattle,  the  only 
■woman  in  the  United  States 
who  is  mayor  of  a  city  of  the 
first  class,  st  ays  on  the  job  from 
early  morning  until  midnight 


woman  who  has  raised  her  family  should 
be  free  to  undertake  outside  duties.  My 
children  are  in  homes  of  their  own." 

Her  husband  states  his  attitude  plainly: 
"There  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  a 
woman  in  office.  It  is  simply  an  enlarge- 
ment of  her  sphere.  Men  are  too  busy 
to  go  into  politics  and  women  are  better 
fitted  temperamentally  and  by  training." 

The  mayor's  husband  is  far  from  being 
the  inconsequential  person  assigned  by 
tradition  to  the  woman  of  powerful  per- 
sonality. He  is  dean  of  the  college  of 
science  in  the  University  of  Washington, 
has  been  professor  of  geology  in  that  in- 
stitution since  1895,  for  two  years  served 
as  university  president  and  is  consulted 
as  geological  expert  by  private  interests. 

Breakfast  hour  with  two  people  who 
have  shared  thoughts  on  topics  of  public 
concern  throughout  thirty-one  years  of 
married  life  gives  opportunity  to  discuss 
public  affairs  but  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  identical  opinions.  After  breakfast 
the  mayor  takes  leave  of  her  husband 
for  the  day.  Both  are  too  busy  to  adjust 
their  schedules.  Their  mutual  under- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  her  term  as 
mayor  was  that  he  should  seldom  take 
the  time  for  functions  where  her  official 
duties  called  her.  Occasionally  he  accom- 
panies her  for  evening  entertainments. 
I  here  his  personality  is  quite  as  marked 
as  her  own.     The  question  of  a  suitable 


((  But  she  is  up  at  seven  sharp 
to  cook  the  matutinal  meal  for 
two,  according  to  the  best  dom- 
estic tradition.  Her  husband 
is  a  noted  scientist  ivith  the 
University  of  Washington 


escort  was  settled  through  persuading 
one  of  the  younger  men  of  the  faculty. 
Matthew  O'Connor,  to  be  the  mayor's 
secretary.  He  accompanies  her  on  various 
official  engagements  and  represents  her 
in  the  less  important  matters. 

When  Mayor  Landes  recently  visited 
California  cities  for  a  study  of  hospitali- 
zation methods  a  friend  said,  "I  presume 
you  have  moved  into  a  big  house  and 
spend  much  time  in  elaborate  entertain- 
ing." Mrs.  Landes  laughingly  replied. 
"How  could  I  entertain  when  my  duties 
keep  me  from  eight-thirty  in  the  morning 
to  ten  or  twelve  at  night?  The  simpler 
my  household  arrangements,  the  easier 
disposed  of."  So  she  lives  in  an  apart- 
ment hotel  with  a  choice  between  the 
hotel  dining-room  and  light  housekeeping, 
thus  saving  energy  for  the  heavy  burden 
of  administering  a  budget  of  nine  and  a 
half  millions;  enforcing  the  law  for  a 
community  of  almost  a  half  million  resi- 
dents and  visitors,  and  a  tenth  that  num- 
ber who  use  Seattle  as  the  gateway  to  the 
Orient  and  Alaska  or  seek  to  make  it  the 
smuggling  base  for  opium  of  the  Far  East 
and  for  Canadian  liquors;  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  several  city  departments  and  for 
developing  health  and  recreation  facilities. 

She  had  promised  at  the  beginning  of 
her  campaign  that  she  would  do  twt< 
things:  improve  moral  conditions  and 
produce  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  the  city  government.  She 
has  not  attempted  anything  spectacular 
but  has  achieved  harmony  on  the  inside 
of  city  departments  and  has  cut  down 
extravagant  expenditure.  The  park  de- 
partment is  working  quite  as  effectively 
since  her  elimination  of  two  of  its  salaries, 
each  at  three  hundred  dollars.  She 
placed  a  competent  engineer  in  charge  of 
city  water  distribution  and  within  three 
months  increased  the  receipts  of  the 
water  department  by  #70,000,  with  water 
delivered  into  homes  at  two  cents  a  ton. 

Mayor  Landes  was  elected  on  a  law 
enforcement  issue  and  by  the  largest  vote 
Seattle  has  ever  polled,  with  a  majority  of 
6000.  Her  activities  are  too  numerous 
to  be  listed  here  but  she  is  getting  results 
for  which  she  had  worked  in  vain  before 
becoming  mayor,  in  the  cooperation  of 
school  board  and  park  board  for  com- 
munity use  of  school  buildings  and 
playgrounds  after  school  hours  and  dur- 
ing  vacation  periods,  with  reduction  of 
expense  to  the  city.  In  official  functions 
for  distinguished  visitors  her  simple 
attire,  gentle  manner  and  poise  are 
natural  to  one  who  is  the  wife  of  a  former 
university  president,  the  sister-in-law  of 
David  Starr  Jordan,  president  emeritus 
of  Stanford  University,  and  sister  of 
Austin  M.  Knight,  rear-admiral,  U.S.N  . 
retired.  Louise  F.  Sun  i  ds. 
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Interesting    Westerners 


Salute  This  Tennis  Star 

THERE  may  still  be  some  citizens 
of  this  great  republic  who  have 
a  mental  picture  of  a  Japanese  girl  as  a 
graceful  kimono-clad  figure,  too  handi- 
capped for  action.  If  so,  a  glance  at  the 
athletic  young  lady  with  the  tennis 
racquet  in  the  picture  will  give  a  different 
impression.  Her  name  is  Tokuko  Mori- 
wake  and  she  is  the  women's  singles  ten- 
nis champion  of  the  territory  of  Hawaii. 
Moreover,  she  has  gained  this  honor  in 
the  four  years  since  she  started  to  play. 
In  1925  she  entered  the  island  tourna- 
ment, defeating  the  best  women  players 
and  winning  first  place,  and  repeated  her 
victory  last  November.  She  plays  a 
steady,  consistent  game,  notable  for 
strong  back  court  playing  and  serving. 
Miss  Moriwake's  chief  characteristics 
are  good  sportsmanship,  ability  to  work 
hard  at  tennis,  and  modesty — she  does 
not  care  to  talk  about  herself.     She  was 


((Miss  Tokuko  Moriwake  defended  her  title 
of  women's  singles  tennis  champion  of 
Hawaii,  in  a  brilliant  encounter  last 
November  with  Miss  May  Gay,  the  1926 
challenger.  Scores  were  6-1,  8-6.  A 
record  breaking  crowd  attended  the  tourney. 
Miss  Gay  was  a  formidable  opponent  for 
the  "Cherry  Blossom  Flash",  as  she  is 
called,  and  tennis  fans  were  given  the 
desired  thrills  as  spectators 


born  and  educated  in  Honolulu  where 
her  family  have  lived  for  many  years, 
and  has  a  brother  now  at  Harvard.  Last 
summer  she  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  at 
her  own  expense,  in  order  to  have  the 
experience  of  meeting  the  best  players. 
She  entered  tournaments  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Vancouver  and  Los 
Angeles  and  made  a  very  creditable  show- 
ing. She  is  fond  of  swimming,  walking, 
books  and  the  theater,  but  never  lets 
anything  interfere  with  tennis.  She  will 
probably  go  to  the  Orient  this  year,  where 
there  are  many  excellent  players.  An 
American  citizen  by  birth,  Miss  Mori- 
wake  would,  of  course,  enter  an  inter- 
national tournament  as  an 
American  player  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  she 
would  acquit  herself  brilliantly. 
Lila  Wagner. 
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He  Makes  Pavlowa's  Shoes 

'T  was  a  Sunday  in  early  April,  the 
warm  kind  of  a  Sunday  that  drives 
Mexico  City  early  to  its  siesta.  Mme. 
Anna  Pavlowa  fumed  in  her  hotel  at  the 
capital  city.  Her  highness  of  the  dance 
was  not  out  of  temper  from  the  condition 
of  the  weather.  It  was  shoes  that  trou- 
bled her — the  dancing  slippers  that  had 
failed  to  arrive.  And  tomorrow  even.ng, 
said  the  flaming  billboards,  the  greatest 
of  all  toe  dancers  would  open  her  engage- 
ment at  the  Teatro  de  Esperanza  Iris. 
Mexico  City  was  thrilled. 

Meanwhile  Edward  F.  Mills,  maker  of 
theatrical  footwear  in  Los  Angeles,  re- 
ceived another  wire:  "My  shoes  have 
not  arrived  yet.  (signed)  Pavlowa." 
Mills  got  busy.  The  postmaster  put  a 
tracer  to  work.  There  followed  wires  to 
Mexican  postal  officials  and  after  much 
untangling  of  official  red-tape  the  shoes 
were  delivered  at  noon  on  Monday. 

"Why  couldn't  she  get  toe  shoes  in 
Mexico  City?"  Mills  was  asked. 

"She  says  she  can't  and  won't  wear  any 
unless  I  make  them  for  her." 

And  from  the  stack  of  cables  and  tele- 
grams Mills  has  in  his  files,  sent  by  Pav- 
lowa from  all  parts  of  the  world  it  would 
seem  this  is  the  case.  The  last  order 
called  for  two-dozen  pairs  to  Australia. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Pavlowa's  shoes  are  size  two,  and  al- 
though weighing  only  two  and  one-half 
ounces  can  sustain  a  dead  weight  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds  before  break- 
ing the  box,  the  story  of  how  Mills  left  a 
cobbler's  bench  in  a  New  York  shoe 
factory  and  acquired  prosperity  by 
catering  to  the  fancies  of  theatrical  folk 
is  also  of  interest,  for  not  only  the  sub- 
lime Pavlowa  relies  on  Mills  to  fit  her. 
Practically  all  the  terpsichorean  cele- 
brities of  the  stage  tell  their  feet  troubles 
to  Mills  who  makes  each  one  a  special 
type  of  toe  shoe.  He  frequently  works 
day  and  night  on  orders  for  film  studios. 

Mills  took  his  first  mouthful  of  shoe 
tacks  on  a  cobbler's  bench  in  New  York 
City  at  the  age  of  fourteen  with  a  salary 
of  £5  a  week.  Today  his  theatrical  shoe 
factory,  started  six  years  ago  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  an  output  of  $60,000  a  year 
and  is  the  only  one  west  of  Chicago. 
Factories  in  Los  Angeles  had  been  turning 


?\ 


C[  Edward  F.  Mills  at  work  on  a  pair  of  toe 
shoes  for  Pavlowa,  at  the  bench  of  his  shop. 
These  shoes  are  size  two,  weigh  two  and  one- 
half  ounces  and  can  sustain  a  weight  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds  before  breaking 
the  box  on  the  toe.    Pavlowa  uses  a  new  pair 
for  each  dance  number,  since  the  satin 
becomes  soiled  and  frayed  after 
two  or  three  turns 

out  everything  in  the  way  of  wearing 
apparel  but  shoes.  The  general  manager 
of  the  plant  where  Mills  was  employed  in 
New  York  sent  him  out  to  look  things 
over.  Mills  established  a  branch  for  his 
firm.  Before  he  had  secured  a  ticket  to 
return  east  he  was  called  upon  by  another 
firm  to  take  charge  of  putting  in  their 
coast  factory.  To  Mills  it  looked  like  a 
boom  in  the  local  shoe  manufacturing 
business,  so  he  took  every  penny  of  his 
savings,  plus  some  borrowed  dollars,  in- 
vested in  a  lease  and  set  up  a  shop.  It 
was  winter.  "If  I  hadn't  been  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  wouldn't  have  made  it,"  Mills 
confessed,  "as  I  don't  believe  I  could  have 
scared  up  another  cent  to  pay  coal  bills. 
Luckily  I  didn't  have  to  figure  on  eastern 
winter  weather." 

Mills  did  not  intend  entering  into  com- 
petition with  his  neighbors.  He  believed 
he  had  noticed  one  thing  that  others  had 
not.  New  York,  by  wire  and  train,  is 
more  than  eighty  hours  away  from  Los 
Angeles  and  might  as  well  be  another 
world  away  when  theatrical  acts  or  the 
movies  go  on  the  rampage  for  specialty 
shoes.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
such  shops' in  New  York  City  which  do  a 
business  of  over  $6,000,000  annually, 
and  one  in  Chicago.  Mills  knew  he  could 
turn  out  topnotch  toe  shoes  and  ballet 
slippers.  His  problem  was  how  to  intro- 
duce his  wares.  Presto!  Pavlowa  came  to 
town! 

"I  am  the  fitter  for  Madame  Pavlowa's 
shoes,"  Mills  told  the  bouncer  at  the 
stage  entrance  to  the  theatre  where  the 
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Interesting    Westerners 


divine  Anna  was  appearing.  He  was 
promptly  admitted.  Followed  an  inter- 
view with  madame's  maid  and  the  dancer 
herself.  "Only  one  man  in  the  hoi'  worl' 
— Nicolini  Romeo  in  Milan,  Italy,"  she 
told  him,  could  make  shoes  that  would 
satisfy.  But  Mills  argued  and  finally 
left  with  notes  and  measure  of  the  Pav- 
lowa  feet.  Straight  back  to  his  shop  he 
went  and  worked  all  night. 

"I  am  delivering  Madame  Pavlowa's 
shoes,"  he  said  to  the  stage  door  bouncer 
the  next  night.  Pavlowa,  waiting  in  the 
wings  for  her  cue,  examined  the  shoes, 
shook  her  head,  then  called  her  maid. 
She  had  just  time  enough  to  try  them  on 
and  take  a  turn  or  two  when  her  call 
came.  Too  late  to  take  them  off,  she 
flitted  out  in  her  opening  number.  "For 
the  moment,"  Mills  says,  "I  was  scared!" 
But  that's  how  it  started,  and  Nicolini 
Romeo  of  Milan  has  been  waiting  ever 
since  to  hear  his  dancing  Juliet  call  on 
him  for  shoes. 

"She  certainly  helped  my  business  but 
you  wouldn't  exactly  call  her  my  bene- 
factress, would  you?"    asked  Mills. 

Now  would  you?     Rupert  Murray. 


These  Brothers  Worked 
Their  Way 

HERE  is  something  to  comfort  the 
discouraged  folks  who  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  "Dear  me,  what  is  the 
younger  generation  coming  to?"  It  is  the 
story  of  the  brothers  Farr,  their  struggle 
and  success  in  gaining  a  college  education. 
When  Ross  Farr  at  eighteen  finished 
high  school  at  Redlands,  California, 
Maurice,  sixteen,  had  one  more  year  to  go. 
Mother  Farr  had  heard  of  the  University- 
Farm  School  at  Davis,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  It  had  long  been  her 
ambition  that  the  boys  go  to  college. 
Davis  was  not  college  but  the  boys  could 
take  practical  courses  there  in  agriculture 
which  would  fit  them  for  various  commer- 
cial positions.  So  this  devoted  mother 
took  stock  of  the  family  assets,  all  too 
meager,  and    decided    upon  Davis,  where 


iS^tVhen  Maurice  IV.  Farr  finished  high 
school  he  went  to  the  University  Farm  school 
at  Davis,  California,  taking  also  a  college 
course  and  working  at  any  job  he  could  get 
to  earn  his  way.  He  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  at  Berkeley  and  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  dairy  business 


d  J.  T.  Harryman  has  achieved  distinction 

by  drilling  the  world's  deepest  oil 

well,  the  Olinda  No.  96  in  the 

Olinda,  California  field. 

Depth,  8046  feet 


He  Drilled  a  Phenomenal 
Oil  Well 

T  T.  HARRYMAN  has  a  right  to  be 

J  '  the  proudest  oil  well  driller  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  Olinda  No.  96, 
located  in  the  Olinda,  California,  field, 
has  become  the  world's  deepest  oil  well, 
at  a  depth  of  8046  feet.  The  well  was 
drilled  its  entire  depth  with  electricity, 
which  is  in  itself  unusual,  the  majority 
of  oil  wells  being  drilled  with  steam. 

Harryman,  who  has  been  engaged  in  oil 
field  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  five 
of  which  have  been  spent  at  Olinda, 
is  field  superintendent  for  the  Chanslor- 
Canfield-Midway  Oil  Company,  owner  of 
the  Olinda  No.  96.  He  was  in  personal 
charge  of  the  drilling  on  this  phenomenal 
well,  but  is  extremely  modest  about  the 
achievement  and  inclined  to  give  his  fel- 
low workers  credit  for  its  success. 

Harryman  believes  that  the  day  of 
electrically  drilled  oil  wells  has  arrived; 
wells  will  be  drilled  with  this  type 
of  power  because  it  is  cheaper,  safer, 
cleaner  and  faster.  "Harryman's  baby," 
as  the  project  is  known,  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention  because  of  its  extra- 
ordinary depth  and  thetypeof  power  used. 

The  Olinda  field  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
California,  the  first  well  in  the  district 
having  been  sunk  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  wells  in  that  field  are 
of  shallow  depth  and  it  was  to-  test  out 
the  possible  deep  sands  in  the  section 
that  No.  96  was  drilled.  Harryman  has 
the  privilege  of  placing  the  well  on  pro- 
duction from  any  of  the  three  oil  sands  dis- 
covered in  the  well.        Neil  Stanley. 


Dad  Farr  could  do  team-hauling  in  town 
and  work  on  nearby  farms. 

Ross  enrolled  in  the  Farm  School  course 
in  Dairy  Industry.  Maurice  finished  his 
high  school  course  at  Woodland.  This 
was  in  1920  when  Davis  had  no  high 
school.  In  vacation  Ross  worked  in  a 
condensery  at  Valley  Ford.  When  the 
second  year  of  Farm  School  work  started, 
degree  work  was  ofFered.  That  is,  students 
might  take  college  work  giving  credit  toward 
a  degree,  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  other 
sciences.  And  so  the  brothers  began  a 
real  college  course.  Mother  Farr  found 
means  of  increasing  the  family  income. 
There  were  young  mothers  in  Davis  glad 
to  pay  an  experienced  and  intelligent 
woman  to  keep  Peter  and  Polly  while 
they  enjoyed  an  occasional  afternoon  off". 
Ross  worked  with  an  electrician  and  be- 
came expert  in  wiring  houses.  Maurice 
ran  lantern  slides  for  illustrated  lectures 
and  stepped  from  that  to  the  running  of 
the  machine  at  the  moving  picture  theatre. 

Thus  the  two  years  of  college  work  was 
completed  and  the  University  offered  the 
remaining  two  years  at  this  school  for  the 
first  time,  which  the  boys  eagerly  accepted. 
They  joined  a  glee  club  and  held  the  offices 
of  manager  and  president;  took  military 
training  and  became  officers. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Farr  brothers 
stood  in  the  immense  stadium  at  Berkeley, 
and  received  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees 
from  the  University  of  California.  Percy 
Plenty-money  who  drove  a  luxurious 
sport  roadster  received  a  degree.  Prob- 
ably the  entire  cost  of  both  their  degrees 


did  not  equal  the  purchase  price  of  Percy's 
car.  And  because  they  knew  the  value 
of  time  and  money,  positions  were  offered 
them.  Each  held  a  reserve  officer's  com- 
mission. The  commander,  Captain  How- 
ard, urged  a  military  career.  Several 
commercial  opportunities  were  presented 
but,  knowing  both  the  practice  and  theory 
of  farming,  they  again  showed  initiative. 
Today,  near  Redlands,  the  Farr  and  Sons 
Dairy  is  operating.     Edna  M.  Florell. 


((Ross  Farr  is  Maurice's  brother  ana  his 
record  for  ambition,  perseverance  and  hard 
work  is  identical  with  Maurice's.  They 
won  their  degrees  together  and  are  in  the 
same  business.  Examples  like  these  should 
prove  to  the  pessimists  that  this  jazz  age 
isn't  fatal  to  youthful  morale. 
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\fhe  West  at  Washington 


Clarence  Frederick  Lea 
from  Sonoma,  the  only 
California  Democratic 
congressman,  does  a 
Roman  gesture  on  the 
rebate  issue 


CAN  such  things  be?  Clar- 
ence Frederick  Lea  asks. 
"Can  such  things  be", 
he  repeats,  "as  $500,- 
000,000  to  burn  in  the 
national  treasury,  with  the  veterans 
of  Soissons  and  the  Argonne  reduc- 
ing on  a  ration  allowance  of  thirty- 
one  cents  a  day,  and  artillery  horses 
too  weak  to  draw  the  guns  for  lack 
of  forage  money?" 

"Alas,  they  can  be  and  are",  the 
congressman  from  Sonoma  answers 
himself. 

Which  is  one  of  the   reasons  why 
the    only    Democratic     congressman 
from  California  is  not  showing  symp- 
toms  of   demoral- 
izing joy  over  the 
various    proposals 
of  President  Cool- 
idge    and    sundry 
congressmen     and 
several  million  cit- 
izens to    dissipate 
the  surplus  at  the 
source.       On     the 

contrary,  Mr.  Lea  dares  to  hint  that 
if  this  great  government  of  ours  were 
putting  up  less  front  and  sawing  more 
wood  right  now — wood  that  needs  to  be 
sawed — there  wouldn't  be  any  #500,000,- 
000  surplus  to  worry  about.  Mr.  Lea  also 
puts  forward  the  startling  thesis — coming 
from  a  congressman — that  federal  tax- 
ation is  not  too  high  and  that  if  perchance 
Mr.  Mellon  (who  always  fails  to  find  a 
surplus  on  the  first  search  of  the  treasury, 
and  always  discovers — to  his  great  sur- 
prise— an  enormous  one  upon  second 
examination)  has  any  public  money  over 
and  above  current  expenditures  the  whole 
of  it  should  be  applied  to  reducing  the 
public  debt.  "Best  use  of  money  is  to 
pay  debts"  was  an  old-time  proverb 
among  American  farmers,  and  Mr.  Lea 
thinks  it  a  good  one  for  the  nation  now. 
Now,  it  may  not  be  significant  that  Mr. 
Lea  is  brave  enough  to  challenge  the  tax- 
payers on  the  one  hand  and  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  VJnited  States  on  the  other; 
but  then  again  it  may  be  significant. 
Significant,  that  is,  of  a  growing  revolt  in 
public  opinion  and  among  congressmen 
against  the  budget  system — or  rather 
against  the  way  it  is  applied  in  practice. 
Starving  soldiers  and  wasting  artillery 
horses,  according  to  Mr.  Lea,  are  just 
random    symptoms,    of   which    there    are 


thousands  in  toto,  indicative  of  something 
diseased  to  the  point  of  decay  in  the 
budget  system.  The  army  is  desperate 
enough  to  complain  that  it  is  starving, 
but  the  civil  service  is  filled  with  ex- 
ecutives and  sub-executives  who  dare  not 
breathe  a  suspicion  of  the  fact  that  the 
public  service  is  starving  a  thousand 
ways.       What     price    surplus    when    its 


(KMr.  Lea  turns  his  thumb  dozen  on 
refund  and  rebate 

wretched  coin  units  are  wrung  from  in- 
efficiency, paralysis  of  initiative  and 
economy  that  saves  at  the  spigot  and 
wastes  at  the  bung?  Now,  I  would  not 
give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lea  is  not 
a  believer  in  an  executive  budget  and  in 


By  Theodore   M.  Knappen 

Sunset's  Staff  Correspondent 

at  the  National  Capital 


a  prudent  administration  of  the  nation's 
fiscal  affairs.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
budgetary  reform,  just  as  he  has  no 
quarrel  with  a  luscious,  young  radish  but 
may  be  at  decided  outs  with  one  gone  to 
seed. 

If  anyone  ever  tells  the  people  the 
truth  about  the  way  the  budget  is  being 
budgeted,  and  the  people  happen  to 
believe  that  they  are  getting  the  truth, — 
a  doubtful  conjunction — there  will  be 
something  like  a  national  riot,  Mr.  Lea 
thinks.  Economy  has  been  turned  into 
parsimony,  and  parsimony  is  the  antith- 
esis of  economy.  For  instance:  As  a 
bureau's  funds  are"  horizontally  cut  and 
pared,  year  after  year,  the  whole  purpose 
of  a  bureau  chief  comes  to  be  the  per- 
sistence of  some  sort  of  organization.  He 
lops  off  function  after  function  in  order  to 
maintain  his  organization,  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  there  will  be  money  enough 
again  for  it  to  operate.  The  result  is  that 
enormous  sums  are  now  expended  in 
keeping  up  organizations  that  can  not 
produce.  The  wheels  go  round  but  there 
is  no  output.  The  law  forbids  any  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  government  to 
make  a  complaint  or  a  protest  to  Congress 
except  upon  a  request  from  Congress, 
and  then  he  doesn't  dare  to.  This  keeps 
bureau  chiefs,  who  know  that  their 
bureaus  are  becoming  mere  shams  from 
telling  Congress  the  truth,  and  leaves 
executive  fiscal  policy  without  check. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Lord,  inex- 
orable and  cynic  czar  of  the  budget,  has 
cowed  the  bureau  chiefs  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  dare  not  state  the  facts  in  their 
reports.  It  is  said  that  the  bureau  boys 
have  been"  given  to  understand  that  if 
any  of  them  dares  to  say  that  his  work 
has  suffered  or  failed  because  of  inade- 
quate funds,  General  Lord  will  promptly 
"tell  on  him"  to  Cal. 

MR.  LEA  knows  of  an  easy  and 
proper  way  to  relieve  surpluses: 
Spend  a  little  money  for  efficiency, 
instead  of  saving  for  deficiency.  After 
that  apply  the  surplus  to  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  As  for  the  future, 
while  federal  taxation  is  not  burdensome 
it  is  inequitable,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
relief  measure  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  corporation  income  tax  ought  to  be 
reduced — and  in  view  of  the  surplus  there 
is  no  reason  for  a  moment's  delay.  Think 
of  the  inconsistency,  Mr.  Lea  says,  of 
having  a  business  on  one  corner,  say  of 
Market  Street,  paying  five  per  cent  of  its 
net  income  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  another 
one,  on  the  opposite  corner,  paying  ij,/4 
per  cent,  the  former  being  a  partnership 
or  individual  business  and  the  latter 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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\\festemMomes  and  Gardens 


'     Conducted     by      ' 

^jllian  Ferguson 


rllE  approach  to  the  garden  from  the 
entrance  to  the  home  in  Denver. 
Colorado,  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Humphreys,  Sr.  is  made  dozen  ,. 
winding  stairway  bordered  by  lou- 
ring shrubs.  The  grade  encoun- 
tered, the  arrangement  of  the  grounds 
with  reference  to  the  fine  old  house 
which  was  formerly  the  home  of  the 
late  President  Grant,  presented  an 
unusually  difficult  problem  in  land- 
scape design.  The  solution  was 
worked  out  by  McCrary,  Culley  ana 
Carkart,  landscape  architects  of  Den- 
ver,  A  walk  paralleling  the  front  of 
the  house  terminates  on  the  balustraded 
terrace,  in  the  end  of  which  is  a  little 
fountain  flanked  by  two  Juniperus 
scopulorum,  the  native  western  cedar. 
A  detail  of  the  fountain  is  at  the  left 


7"hc  Colorado  Home  of  Colonel  and  Jflfrs.  A.  E.  /Humphreys,  «Sr. 
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((Home  of  T.  Dodsworlh, 
Pasadena,  California 


WE  all  have  "air  castles" 
but  none  is  more  prac- 
tical than  a  roof  gar- 
den. Here  we  can  be  refreshed  in 
city  confines  with  blue  sky  and 
fresh  air.  The  green  of  grow- 
ing plants  can  provide  a  minia- 
ture paradise  above  the  pave- 
ments of  the  street.  Even  a 
"rubber  plant  on  the  fire- 
escape"  has  been  described  as 
such  an  oasis! 

The  idea  of  getting  recreation 
by  climbing  to  the  semi- 
privacy  of  the  roof  has  been 
popular  for  many  centuries. 
The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  have 
been  explained  as  roof  gardens. 
While  certain  other  ancient 
chroniclers  have  described  them 
more  as  a  series  of  terraces 
planted  on  a  foundation  sup- 
ported by  stone  pillars,  these 
gardens  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested the  possibilities  of  land- 
scaping on  buildings,  whether 
on  a  roof  or  upper  balcony. 
(Continued  on  page  jj) 


((Home  of  C.  F.  Paxton, 
Pasadena 


Photcgraphs  by  Frederick  W.  Martin 


7he  //idden  ^oof  (garden 
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Western   Homes   and    Gardens 


Architect,  "James  C 


orish  /nteriors 


HE  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schnee- 
wind  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  is  de- 
signed and  furnished  throughout  in  the 
Moorish  style.  In  the  living-room  the  fire- 
place, located  in  one  corner  and  set  in  an 
arched  recess,  has  a  mantel  of  hand-made 
tile  in  subdued  blues,  greens,  yellow  and 
tan,  with  a  Moroccan  scene  in  the  arch 
above  done  in  tan  on  a  white  and  sky-blue 
background.  The  walls  here,  including 
those  of  the  entrance,  are  in  rough-texture 
■plaster  of  combed  appearance,  finished  in 
a  blending  of  gold  and  green,  and  the  bor- 
der scheme  above  is  comprised  of  an  ex- 
tended tile  effect  predominantly  in  tan, 
patterned  in  crimson,  sage-green  and  rus- 
set. The  large  main  lighting  fixture  i- 
wrought  iron,  polychromed 


A  another  corner  of  the  living-room,  set  in 
a  deep  recess,  also  of  arched  design,  there 
is  a  charming  built-in  seat,  raised  one  step 
above  the  floor  level  and  with  its  front  hand- 
decorated.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is 
principally  oriental,  carefully  selected  for 
■  i  well  as  rich  ness  of  coloring,  thus 
furthering  the  exotic  atmosphere.  The 
flooring  of  entrance  hall,  living-room  and 
dining-room  is  done  with  a  composition 
resembling  tile  in  an  aged  copper  c 


[sunset 
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ARKINGtheendofa 
long  and  broad  paved 
walk,  the  formal  gar- 
den seat  shown  above 
is  both  decorative  to  the 
grounds  and  an  invita- 
tion to  the  viewing  oj 
surrounding  beautiful 
effects  in  garden  land- 
scaping. In  pure  white, 
the  seat  contrasts  effec- 
tively with  the  red  tile 
paving  and  the  green  of 
the  foliage.  The  walk, 
the  tiles  of  which  are 
spaced  to  permit  grass 
to  grow  between  them, 
is  bordered  by  a  low 
privet  hedge 


rHE  seat  is  protect- 
ed and  partly  en- 
closed by  privet 
growth.  In  front  of 
it  are  small  beds  of 
gay-flowering  zin- 
nias and  at  the  rear  \ 
a  pair  of  Italian 
cypresses.  Garden  of 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Stearns, 
Los  Angeles 


^/Formal  (garden 


in  California 


Spring  does  not  "come  slowly' 
up  the  western  way 
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7"he  ^Sword  of  2)on  7ulian 


of  such  wild  anger  that  Salazar,  could  he 
have  done  so,  would  have  sprung  back  in 
sudden  fear.  But  what  man  could  spring 
liere,  leap  there  with  water  about  his  legs, 
almost  to  his  waist?  And  what  man  could 
withstand  another  who  in  such  violent 
recklessness  hurled  himself  upon  him? 
Don  Julian  struck  with  sword,  with  dag- 
ger, so  close  were  they  locked  into  the 
final  struggle  by  the  mighty  Sea  of  the 
South.  And  now  Salazar  staggered  and 
slumped  backward,  losing  grip  of  both 
weapons,  and  where  he  went  down  a  red 
stain  showed  dully  in  the  thin  light. 

Mighty    laughter    from   Picton,    who, 
understanding  little,  was  content. 
And  then  his  roar  again: 

"Have  I  a  fool  for  master?  He 
is  dragging  the  man  ashore!  Let 
him  drown.  You've  done  enough 
for  him." 

But  Don  Julian  was  no  man  to 
see  another  wounded, though  an 
enemy,  sink  without  lifting  a 
hand  to  drag  him  forth.  When 
Salazar  lay  white  and  still  above 
the  tide  wash,  he  turned  and 
went  up  the  beach — to  a  meeting 
with  La  Mariposa. 

But  only  their  glad  eyes  could 
now  speak  the  beginning  of  all 
they  had  to  say.  Don  Julian 
caught  her  hands: 

"Into  the  woods,  quick!  Before 
any  from  the  foreign  ship  seek  to 
stay  us.  I  have  friendly  Indians 
just  over  the  hill." 

PICTON  came  at  his  lum- 
bering run  and  the  three 
were  soon  among  the  first  of  the 
pines.  Ten  minutes  later  they 
met  the  Indian  band. 

At  the  old  Chief's  side,  worn  in 
inordinate  pride,  hung  a  little 
sword  which  Don  Julian,  with  a 
start,  recognized  as  Don  Claudio's. 
How  had  he  come  by  that?  Had 
the  old  savage  come  up  first  with 
La  Mariposa?  Had  he  dared  lay 
hand  upon  her? 

La  Mariposa  explained  briefly:  "I  es, 
chat  is  Claudio's  sword.  But  I  have  not 
worn  it  since  the  night  when  they  made 
me  a  captive  back  there  at  San  Diego. 
The  Indian,  White  Hawk,  took  it  from 
me  and  Captain  Salazar  let  him  keep  it." 

Don  Julian  called  the  chief  to  his  side, 
touching  the  sword  and  demanding  to 
know  the  explanation.  It  was  granted 
him  in  a  flashing  look  of  the  old  man's 
eyes;  a  look  of  vengeance  gratified.  While 
Don  Julian  and  Picton  had  gone  to  the 
beach  before  dawn,  their  Indians,  too, 
had  been  up  and  afoot.  They  had  seen  a 
little  smoke  where  in  a  canyon  White 
Hawk's  men  began  to  stir.  And  now 
White  Hawk  lay  dead  with  an  arrow 
through  his  heart,  and  all  his  budding 
glory»  the  little  sword  along  with  it, 
departed.  A  few  arrows  shot  from  behind 
trees  and  rocks,  silent  arrows  from  bow- 
strings made  silent  by  the  bits  of  skin 
fastened  to  them  to  still  their  whispered 
voices;  sudden  panic;  White  Hawk  down; 
his    followers    scattered    in    wild    tli^hi. 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

Thus   the  end    of    a    petty    tribal    war. 

Now  was  the  sun  up,  ushering  in  a  bril- 
liant day.  And  now  for  the  first  time  did 
Don  Julian  and  La  Mariposa  draw  a  little 
aside  to  sit  upon  the  grass  and  look  into 
each  other's  eyes  happily.  And  when 
some  regularity  of  breath  returned  to 
them,  to  speak  a  few  words  together. 

"But  for  you,"  she  whispered,  "you 
who  ever  come  to  me  when  my  need  is 
sorest — ." 

She  told  him  of  what  Salazar  had  done 
and  planned  to  do.    Arriving  here  at  what 


California   Nature   Notes 

By  Sara  Bard  Field 

/ 

C  o  n  f  u  s  i  o  n  s 

Unbudded  boughs ', 
Un  wrin  kling  fern 
Stand  side  by  side. 
The  lizard  sleeps. 
Robins  return. 
Which  season  lied? 

II 

On  New    iean  Day 

Oh  the  bay  boughs  are  in  blossom 

Where  the  woods  are  winter-wet; 

Mad  violets  and  iris  are  begotten. 

By  the  calendar  they  should  be  sleeping  yet. 

How  is  it  January  has  forgotten? 


Salazar  thought  to  be  the  port  or  Mon- 
terey they  had  been  surprised  at  seeing  .1 
ship  in  the  bay.  Salazar,  reconnoitering 
alone,  had  discovered  the  men  on  shore 
to  be  Russians  and,  finding  a  young 
Frenchman  with  whom  he  could  talk  in 
Spanish,  had  spent  much  time  with  them. 
Her  he  had  left  in  camp,  keeping  her  hid- 
den. Upon  what  common  ground  he  and 
these  enemies  to  the  interest  of  Spain  met 
she  could  not  tell;  she  only  knew  that 
Salazar  had  laughed  his  satisfaction  and 
jingled  a  purse  which  he  told  her  was  fat 
with  Russian  gold.  This  morning,  for  the 
first  time,  Salazar  had  made  her  come 
with  him  to  the  beach,  telling  her  only 
that  today  the  Russian  sailed  and  that  he 
and  she  would  sail  a  little  way  with  them, 
Salazar  explaining  curtly  that  his  new- 
friend  had  promised  to  set  them  ashore  at 
some  point  a  few  miles  further  up  the 
coast.  Win  this  act  on  Sala/.ar's  part 
she  could  not  know;  but  it  was  her  sus- 
picion  that  he  merely  wished  to  rid  him- 
self thus  of  White  Hawk  and  the  other 
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Indians  of  whom  he  had  no  further  use 
and  who  began  of  late  to  murmur,  im- 
patient for  some  of  the  rewards  Salazar 
had  promised  them. 

For  his  part  Don  Julian  told  her  briefly 
of  his  long  search  for  her. 

"And  now,  at  last,  we  are  together!" 
Her  hand  closed  tight  upon  his;  with 
swimming  eyes   she   dared   whisper 
"Together!" 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  joyous  ringing  of  bells,  deep- 
toned,  golden-throated  bells  which, 
cast  with  rich  ceremony  in  far-away 
Spain  came  for  the  first  time  into 
the  Californian  wilderness  to 
chime  out  glad  tidings  of  new  life, 
new  hope,  new  faith  and  glorious 
eternity.  Bells  consecrating  the 
very  air,  sun-smitten,  through 
which  their  reverberations  rolled 
upon  far  spreading  billows  of 
sound.  Bells  calling  to  all  to 
hark,  to  bow  the  head  and  bend 
the  knee,  to  know  of  the  goodness 
of  God  and  to  open  their  arms  to 
its  acceptance.  Dark-skinned 
naked  natives,  child-like,  very 
infants  in  the  slow  progress  of 
civilization,  peering  forth  from 
their  leafy  hiding-places,  half 
afraid,  half  charmed,  all  curious 
as  children  are  curious.  Priests 
pacing  forward  slowly,  long- 
gowned,  tonsured,  with  chains'and 
crucifixes,  their  lips  moving  slowly, 
their  eyes  at  once  soft  with  adora- 
tion and  brilliant  with  victory. 
Father  Parron;  Father  Vizcaino. 
And  yonder?  He  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, father  of  the  multitudes, 
father  of  California  itself — 
Junlpero  Serra. 

Junipero  Serra!  He  it  is  who 
strikes  upon  his  bells  and  pauses, 
held  in  an  ecstasy  of  silence  while 
their  mellow  resonance  proclaims, 
shouting  and  singing  and  echoing 
among  the  hills  and  valleys,  the 
advent  of  a  New  Era.  "Te  Deum 
Laudamus,  Domine!"  God  in  His  High 
Heaven,  it  is  Thee  we  praise  from  full 
hearts.  Thine  the  strength  which,  poured 
into  our  weak  bodies,  carries  us  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  in  Thy  Service,  the  Ser- 
vice of  Man.  In  spotless,  snowy  alb  and 
rich  silken  stole  he  stands  with  his  arms 
lifted  to  heaven,  his  face  raised  and 
flooded  by  the  sun.  That  sun  itself  glows 
with  no  more  fervor  than  those  eyes  of 
Junipero  Sena.  Man,  is  he,  or  pure, 
sainted  spirit?  Bent  by  years  of  toil  and 
hardship,  fifty-six  years  old  if  one  looked 
upon  the  thin,  worn  figure  emaciated  by 
the  long  hard  journey  from  the  south  and 
by  sickness.  But  those  lifted  eyes?  His 
soul  shone  through  them  and  it  was  a 
\oung  soul,  joyous,  eager,  smiling — re- 
joicing at  this  lasting  step  forward  in  the 
service  of  God,  his  Father.  Brave  eyes, 
tender  eyes,  eyes  .is  sweetly  gentle  and 
loving  as  a  mother's. 

It  is  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  1769. 
I  lie  hells  ring  out  tin-  glorious  tidings 
ot  California  horn.    The  first  mission  lure 
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An  Army  of  Over  6  Million 

Men  and  Women 

marched  into  "Western  Auto's" 
150  stores  last  year,  and  saved  money  on  Tires,  Auto 
Supplies,  Camp  Goods  and  Radios.  .  .  .  Think  of  it — 
more  than  six  million  sales  in  an  area  that  registers  less 
than  two  and  one-half  million  car  owners! 

Significant,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  Of 
course,  we  didn't  sell  to  all  those  two  and  a  half  million 
motorists,  so  evidently  most  purchasers  returned — some  a 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

These  folks  bought  at  "Western 
Auto"  Stores  because  they  found  that  every  article  sold 
was  of  superior  quality — backed  by  our  iron-clad  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction,  and  smiling  service — and,  because 
our  prices  were  lower  through  tremendous  volume  and 

economical  operation. 

«<      A      h.      a      ■* 

We  have  earned  the  confi- 
dence of  countless  thousands  of  motorists     .     .     . 
they  are  boosters    .     .     .     our  best  salesmen.     .    . 
We  shall  endeavor  through  even  better  values  and 
service  to  keep  them  as  such. 


HAVE  YOU 
OUR  NEW 
CATALOG? 


-More  than  150  Stores  in  the  West  • 


Main  Store  -110O  South  Grand  Ave 
LOS  ANGELES 


128  PAGES 
OF  REAL 
SAVINGS 
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In    The   Fog:     Homer    A'in.g    Gordon 


(She  smiles  at  Ma  Buckler) 
I'm  just  dying  to  get  back  to  Cactus  Bend 
where  you  are  understood. 

Tim  Ballard 
I  won't  go. 

Edna  Ballard 
You  needn't  think  I'm  going  to  stay  in 
San    Francisco  with   you   disgracing   me 
the  way  you  have  tonight.     /  have  some 
reputation  to  think  about. 

Tim  Ballard 
(Thoroughly  alarmed) 
We'll  go  home  and  talk  it  over.     I  could 
get  my  sister  to  come  live  with  us. 

Edna  Ballard 
I  think  we'd  better  go  back  to  Cactus 
Bend.  I  can  stand  it  back  there  and 
there's  no  telling  what  would  happen  to 
us  if  you  stayed  here.  You  aren't  as  old 
acting  as  I  thought  you  were.  I'll  have 
to  tell  the  men  back  there  to  watch  their 
wives  at  night  for  a  while. 

Ma  Buckler 
I  think  perhaps  you  can  persuade  her  to 
stay,   Mr.    Ballard, —   if  you   have  your 
sister  come  out  to  live  with  you. 

Tim  Ballard 

(Considerably  chastened) 
Let's  go  home  Edna. 

(He  goes  to  the  door  carrying  his  coat 
and  tie  but  forgetting  his  shoes  which 
are  still  by  the  fireplace.) 

Edna  Ballard 

(Maliciously  sweet) 
If  you  aren't    going  to    get  dressed 
first,   don't   you  think  you  at  least 
could  put  on  your  shoes? 

Tim  Ballard 
I  forgot  I  didn't  have  'em  on  already. 

(He  goes  back,  sits  down  and  tries  to  pull 

them    on     over   his     wet   socks.       They 

won't  go.) 
I   can't  get   'em  on.     My   feet   are   all 
swelled  up. 

Pa  Buckler 

(Bewildered  and  doubtful) 
I've  got  some  old  carpet  slippers  around 
somewhere. 

Edna  Ballard 
Don't  bother  Mister.    We've  caused  you 
enough  trouble  already. 

(Turning  to  her  father) 
Stick  your  toes  in  and  let  your  heels  stick 
out.    If  you  double  up  your  toes  when  you 
walk  they  won't  fall  off. 

(Ballard  obeys) 

Ma  Buckler 
If  you, — er,  you  and  your  father — decide 
not  to  go  back  to  Cactus  Bend,  Miss 
Ballard,  I  wish  you  would  come  back  and 
see  us  again.  I  have  a  daughter  about 
your  own  age.  I  think  you  would  like 
each  other. 

Edna  Ballard 
(Smiling  her  gratitude) 
I  don't  think  we'll  stay.  .  .  .but  if  we  do, 
I .  . .  .  I'd  love  to  see  you  again  and  meet 
your  daughter. 

Ma  Buckler 
You  come  too,  Mr.  Ballard. 
Tim  Ballard 
(Looking  dubiously  at  Pa  Buckler) 
I  guess  maybe  I  wouldn't  be  welcome. 
Pa  Buckler 
(With  a  heavy  nod  of  understanding.    He 
has  been  bossed  himself) 


\  es.     ^  es  you  would  too. 

(He  walks  over  and  extends  his  hand.) 
I  got  a  daughter  too  and  I  don't  know 
what  she's  doing  half  the  time  either.     I 
owe  you  my  apology  for  what  I  said  when 
I  walked  in  here  a  minute  ago. 

(Ballard  grips  his  hand  with  thankful 

eagerness.    Pa  whispers  behind  his  hand) 

Take  it  from  me  these  women  are  worse 

than  fog  to  see  through.     You  take  my 

word  for  it.     I've  quit  tryin'. 

Tim  Ballard 
I'd  be  mighty  pleased  to  know  you  better 
if  I  can  talk  my  girl  out  of  this  going  back 
to  Cactus  Bend  business.  It's  plumb 
foolishness.  We  aint  got  no  reason  to  go 
back  there. 
(Turns  to  his  daughter  with  a  brave  show  of 

authority.) 
You  come  on  home  now  and  go  to  bed. 

Edna  Ballard 
I  certainly  will  be  glad  when  I  can  get 
you  home  and  to  bed. 

(She  turns  and  kisses  Ma   Buckler  im- 
pulsively) 


Ma  Buckler 
It  must  be.  I'll  get  a  shawl  and  have  a 
look.  Such  hours!  It's  all  right  for  that 
Ballard  girl  but  when  it  comes  to  our 
Anne — Now  you  get  into  bed,  Pa, — I'll 
attend  to  her. 

(As  they  talk,  the  street  door  opens  and 
Anne  comes  in.  She  is  about  the  same 
age  as  Edna  Ballard,  and  wears  a  party 
dress  and  evening  wrap.  She  glances  at 
the  clock  in  mock  astonishment,  walks  to 
the  window  and  looks  out  dreamily  into 
the  night.  As  she  stands  there  Pa  tiptoes 
into  the  room.  Anne  turns  and  watches 
him  as  he  slips  up  to  the  clock  and  turns 
the  hands  back  to  twelve.  As  he  closes  the 
clock  face  Anne  giggles  softly  and  is  dis- 
covered. Pa  sheepishly  places  a  finger  to 
his  lips  and  leaves  the  room.) 

Ma  Buckler 

(Off  stage) 
Pa, — are  you  in  bed? 

Pa  Buckler 

(Offstage) 
Yes,  Ma. 

(Ma  Buckler  tiptoes  into  the  room  and  is 

going   up  to   the  clock   when  Anr.e 

speaks  in  a  whisper) 


The  Great  Ones  Laugh 
By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

We  solemn  human  atoms,  ivhy 

So  grim  and  earnest  should  we  be? 

Stars  are  the  laughter  of  the  sky; 
Surf  is  the  laughter  of  the  sea. 


Ma! 


Anne 


( 


Tim  Ballard 
I'm  much  obliged  to  all  of  you.     good 
night. 

(He  stalks  out,  followed  by  Edna,  who 
smiles  over  her  shoulder  and  waves  good 
bye  to  the  Bucklers) 

(Ma  Buckler  pilots  Pa  firmly  back 
towards  the  door  left,  when  the  outer  door 
is  closed.) 

Pa  Buckler 
My  feet  are  cold. 

Ma  Buckler 
You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold   if  you 
don't  get  right  back  to  bed. 
Pa  Buckler 
(Remonstrating  but  obedient.) 
There's   a   lot  of  this   funny   business   I 
want  explained  in  the  morning. 
Anne  now.     She  should've  been  home  a 
long  time  ago.     This  running  around  all 
night  has  got  to  stop.    It  isn't  right. 
Ma  Buckler 
(Cleverly  spiking  Pa's  guns) 
I  should  say  it  isn't!    I'll  give  that  girl  a 
piece  of  my  mind.    You  keep  out  of  this, 
Pa.     I'll  tell  her—. 

Pa  Buckler 
(Alarmed  lest  Ma  be  too  severe) 
Now,  Ma,  don't — . 

Ma  Buckler 
You  keep  still:    I'll  attend  to  that  girl. 
(Both  exit,  left,  and  their  voices  are  heard 
off  stage) 

Ma  Buckler 
Did  you  think  to  look  at  the  time,  Pa? 

Pa  Buckler 
No,  but  it  can't  be  so  late. 
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Ma  Buckler 

(Turning  and  putting  her  finger  to 
her  lips  in  precisely  Pa's  gesture  a 
moment  before) 
Shh! 

Anne 
(Still  whispering) 
Is  Pa  asleep?    I  want   to    tell    you 
about  the  party. 

Pa  Buckler 

(Off  stage.     Cross  and  sleepy) 
Was  that  Anne  just  came  in? 

Ma  Buckler 

(As  naturally  as  she  can  manage  it) 
Yes,  Pa. 

Pa  Buckler 

(Still  cross  and,  if  anything,  sleepier) 
What  time  is  it? 

(Ma  Buckler,  glancing  instinctively  ct 
the  clock,  really  sees  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  can  only  be  twelve- 
o'clock  and  Ma  rubs  her  eyes  and  looks 
again.  Anne  chuckles  softly  and  Mr. 
catches  her  cue.) 

Ma  Buckler 

(Smiling   at   her   daughter   with   perfect 
understanding) 
Just  eleven,  Pa! 

(Anne  and  Ma  Buckler  look  at  each  other. 
smiling  as  women  do  when  they  have. 
together,  routed  a  mere  male,  as  .1/,. 
switches  off  the  lights.  A  few  faint  and 
blurred  street  lamps  shine  through  the 
window.  Outside  the  horns  still  sound 
faintly  through  the  fog  as  Ma  and  Anne 
walk  through  the  door,  left,  and  the 
curtain  is  slowly  lowered.) 

Production  rights  to  the  one-act  comedy, 
"In  the  Fog,"  are  strictly  reserved.  The 
play  is  copyrighted  and  permission  to  pro- 
duce it  must  be  obtained  from  The  Walter 
H.  Baker  Co.,  41  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
-The  Editors. 
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The  instant  T^um-Kjn  rRouge 
touches  the  skin  it  changes 
from  its  original  pumpkin 
color  to  a  perfecl  blush. 

At  all  Owl  drug  stores  a?id 
Owl  agencies;  at  nearly  all 
good  drug  and  department 
stores;  or  by  prepaid  mail, 

75c- 


•^AN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO   ■  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  TORI 

Address  The  Owl  Drug  Company, 
61 1  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco; 
6th  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles; 
Clark  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago; 
53  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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about  the  cabin  and  the  open  plot  of 
ground  around  it,  doing  her  work  as  if 
that  work  were  a  habit  so  established  that 
she  would  do  it  even  in  dreams.  Maclaren 
had  an  impression  that  she  rarely  made 
any  mental  connection  with  reality,  cer- 
tainly never  in  his  presence.  It  was  as  if 
her  mind  were  drugged,  or  far  away;  as  if 
she  did  not  dare  face  her  plight. 

Tyler,  for  the  most  part,  ignored  her. 
The  thing  he  most  immediately  required 
of  her  was  work.  He  had  only  a  faint  in- 
terest in  her  sex.  She  was  for  him  like  an 
apple  tasted  and  found  flavorless.  The 
sort  of  girls  he  really  liked  were  not  those 
who  would  have  been  of  the  least  service 
in  the  present  contingency.  A  cook  was 
what  he  needed,  and  he  now  had  that. 
Anything  more,  he  reasoned,  would  have 
been  pure  gain,  but  the  lack  of  it  was  no 
loss. 

LOU  TYLER  was  his  second  wife 
— he  supposed.  At  any  rate  he 
had  married  once  before,  in  a  distant 
state,  and,  tiring  of  his  wife,  he  had 
deserted  her.  Twelve  years  ago.  Hardly 
a  chance  that  she  hadn't  divorced  him 
and  sought  consolation  elsewhere.  So 
he  had  married  Lou.  His  theory  was, 
if  you  married  a  girl  and  then  got  tired  of 
her,  what  sort  of  chains  bound  you? 
The  flimsiest.  All  you  had  to  do  was 
"up  and  beat  it." 

So,  he  thought,  when  they  struck  gold 
and  trekked  out  of  here,  why,  he'd  drop 
in  with  Lou  on  her  folks  one  day,  and  he'd 
get  up  after  dinner,  ostensibly 
tor  a  breath  of  air,  and  walk 
right  out  of  her  ken  into  the 
land  of  missing  men.     Leave 
old  Lee  Cotton  and  his  shrew- 
ish    wife     a     star    boarder! 
Wouldn't    hurt    them    any. 
They'd    sure    see    that    she 
earned  her  board  and  keep. 
(lood  joke.    It  had  the  sort 
of  rich  humor  that  particu- 
larly appealed  to  him. 

He  knew  she  was  "scared," 
scared  all  the  time.  She 
started  at  any  unexpected 
sound.  She  quivered  if  he 
touched  her.  Her  heart  beat 
under  his  hand  like  the 
heart  of  a  trapped  wild 
creature.  The  wind  in  tin 
trees  made  her  start  up  some- 
times, wide-eyed  with  terror. 
She  trembled  with  every 
howl  of  a  coyote.  "She's 
scared  of  plumb  everything." 
he  told  himself,  uncompre- 
hendingly,  but  with  a  kind 
of  grim  pleasure.  Some 
women,  he  thought  sardonic- 
ally, were  afraid  of  nothing; 
and  by  the  same  token  you 
couldn't  make  those  women 
do  anything.  They  were 
their  own  law.    But  Lou.  now 

why,  he'd  bet  he  could  do 
anything  with  her,  make  hei 
do  anything,  just  by  playinj; 
on  her  fears.  He  didn't 
particularly  want  to  make 
her  <!<>  anything  except  what 


{Continued  from  page  23) 

she  was  doing  now.  But  he  could  make 
her,  all  right — if  nobody  interfered.  And 
who  would  ? 

That  young  fool  of  a  Maclaren?  He 
didn't  think  so.  He  favored  Mac  with  a 
few  minutes  of  mental  scrutiny.  Mac  was 
sore  about  his  having  the  girl  up  here. 
He'd  seen  that  the  minute  he  arrived  with 
her.  And  yet  Mac  was  actually  in,  dollars 
and  cents  and  every  other  way,  by  having 
her  here.  Still,  he  knew  Mac  had  soured 
on  the  partnership  from  the  minute  he  had 
seen  Lou.  Mac,  he  considered,  hated 
Lou;  hated  all  women  probably.  He'd 
seen  men  like  that;  not  often,  but  now  and 
then.  Mac  never  spoke  to  her,  hardly; 
rarely  seemed  even  to  look  at  her.  Yet  he 
was  at  all  times  polite  to  her;  polite, 
Tyler  (who  despised  politeness,  when  it 
was  not  ironical,  as  an  effeminacy)  told 
himself  with  a  grin,  "as  pizen  pie."  And 
one  of  these  days,  he  could  see,  Mac  was 
going  to  be  suddenly  fed  up  on  the  whole 
thing,  and  then  he  would  blow.  Let  him! 
He  didn't  need  Mac  now. 

THE  men  had  slowly  worked  up 
the  Looking-glass,  marking  every 
ledge  and  bank  and  bar,  working  every 
tiny  tributary  to  its  source.  Hardly  day's 
wages.  But  there  was  always  the  big 
chance.  And  they  were  still  finding  colors 
in  the  Looking-glass.  Mac,  though,  was 
becoming  discouraged.  He  could  see  that. 
Tyler  laughed.    Let  Mac  blow — any  day. 


LBLAND  J.  BURRl'O 

(   Lakt   Arrowhead,  in  Arrozvheac 


He  would  make  a  miser's  bargain  with 
Mac  when  they  split  the  outfit.  Beside*. 
he  had  slipped  one  over  on  Mac. 

A  week  ago,  working  alone,  he  had 
found  a  small  pocket  up  a  little  stream,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Looking-glass. 
Rich.  A  day's  work — or  two — to  pan  it 
out,  but  if  it  didn't  yield  a  couple  of 
thousand,  he'd  be  surprised.  Maybe 
more.  Unlikely  it  would  be  found;  it  was 
just  a  little  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  over- 
hung with  bushes,  half  concealed  beneath 
an  overhanging  cliff.  Not  a  remote  chance 
any  other  prospector  would  locate  it;  mere 
chance  that  he  had  found  it  himself.  And 
he  had  reported  to  Mac  there  was  nothing 
doing  up  that  branch.  He'd  taken  the 
chance  of  leaving  it,  and  when  Mac  blew, 
he'd  pan  it  out.  No,  he  didn't  care  how 
soon  Mac  beat  it. 

Anything  Mac  didn't  like,  yet  couldn't 
openly  resent.  He  didn't  want  to  go  so 
far  Mac  would  suspect  anything.  Just 
petty  little  things  would  be  best.  He 
overslept  mornings;  shirked  on  the  day's 
job;  gave  Mac  the  heavy  end;  mislaid 
tools;  lost  Mac's  lunch;  wasted  ammuni- 
tion. They  were  working  far  up-stream 
now,  and  when  nights  were  fine  they 
carried  provisions  for  two  or  three  days, 
leaving  Lou  at  the  cabin. 

Save  at  meal  time  Mac  rarely  saw  her. 
He  avoided  her  so  obviously  that  Tyler 
noticed  it  and  commented  on  it  with  ob- 
jectionable frankness. 

"I  b'lieve  you're  afraid  of  her,"  ht- 
guffawed.  "Say — imagine  anybody  being 
scared  of  Lou!  Why,  she's 
scared  herself  all  the  time. 
She  hasn't  got  the  spirit  of 
a  rabbit.  It  beats  me.  Some- 
times I  just  speak  to  her 
sudden — and  she  jumps  like 
a  snake  had  bit  her.  What 
you  so  scared  of,  anvwa\ . 
Mac?    Huh?" 

Five  hours  one  day  Mac- 
laren had  been  climbing 
ledges,  wading  rapids,  heav- 
ing at  and  dislodging  bould- 
ers, plying  pick  and  shovel 
and  gold-pan,  when,  working 
down  stream,  he  found  Tyler 
asleep  by  a  bush,  dead  to  the 
world,  snoring.  And  Mac 
"blew".  He  didn't  even 
pause  to  wake  his  erstwhile 
partner.  He  hiked  down 
to  the  cabin,  went  to  the 
barn,  packed  his  personal 
belongings  on  two  of  the 
mules,  divided  the  gold  they 
had  washed,  and  penciled  a 
brief  note: 

Tyler:  I'm  quitting  yott 
cold.  From  now  on  you  can 
snore  on  your  own  time.  I'm 
taking  two  mules  and  half  tin 
gold.  The  rest  of  the  stun  yon 
can  keep.  I'll  charge  it  up  to 
experience.  Maclari  n  . 

He  drove  by  the  cabin. 
paused  to  stuff  the  note 
under  the  door.  He  would 
not  see  Lou  Tyler.  But  a 
choked  sound  inside  the  cabin 
took     him     softly      to     the 
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window.  The  girl  was  upon  her  knees  in 
the  cabin,  her  hands  clenched  upon  her 
breast,  her  eyes  closed,  her  white  face 
raised  to  the  heaven  that  seemed  forever 
closed  to  her. 

Mac's  breath  caught  in  his  throat.  She 
had  not  heard  him,  or  seen  him.  If  he 
should  fling  open  the  door  and  say: 
"Come — come  away  from  here — with  me. 
I'll  look  after  you — and  you  won't  need 
to   be   afraid   ever   again."     Would   she 

come?     Or would   he  only  add  to 

her  terror? 

For  a  long  moment  he  stood  there,  then 
he  turned  slowly  away,  and  passed  down 
the  slope  into  the  meadow  of  the  Looking- 
glass.  One  of  the  mules  whinnied.  He 
looked  back.  The  cabin  door  was  open. 
In  it  stood  Lou  Tyler.  In  her  hand  was 
the  paper  he  had  left.  She  was  looking  at 
him.  He  raised  his  hand.  A  mist  blurred 
his  vision.  He  rounded  a  clump  of  trees, 
and  the  cabin  was  blotted  from  sight. . .  . 

Immense  thunder-heads  were  piled 
about  the  summit  of  Firetop,  and  their 
dazzling  white  became  a  dirty  gray,  and 
deepened  to  black,  as  Lou  Tyler  stood 
there  in  the  door,  looking  down  the 
stream,  her  teeth  clenched  tightly  together, 
her  fingers  working  nervously  with  her 
dress,  her  eyes  burning  with  tears. 

FOR  two  days  and  nights  she  had  been 
alone  in  the  cabin,  afraid,  cowering  at 
every  sound,  shrinking  sometimes  when 
there  was  no  sound  at  all.  The  vast, 
empty  mountains  were  like  threatening 
monsters  crouched  about  her.  And  last 
night,  too,  there  had  been  a  thunder- 
storm. Howling  demons  had  flung  their 
bolts  of  lightning  incessantly  for  two 
hours,  while,  with  her  head  muffled  in  the 
blankets  of  the  bunk,  she  had  feared,  and 
yet  had  prayed,  that  they  would  strike 
her. 

She  was  so  terribly  afraid.  . .  .of  Tyler 
....of  life.... of  death.  She  did  not 
know  whether  she  feared  death  more,  or 
life.  She  had  heard  a  tearing,  splintering 
sound  above  the  roar  of  the  storm,  then  a 
tremendous  crash  close  by  the  cabin,  but 
she  had  not  dared  to  look  for  the  explana- 
tion then.  Morning  disclosed  that  the 
fir,  unscathed  for  centuries,  had  been 
blasted  by  the  lightning,  and  a  great  limb 
rent  from  it  and  thrown  at  the  cabin, 
mercifully- — or  was  it  so? — missing  it. 

When,  the  storm  past  and  dawn  in  the 
flowering,  she  had  at  last  fallen  into  a  fit- 
ful sleep,  she  had  wakened,  screaming, 
from  a  dream  that  the  big  fir  tree  was 
falling  upon  the  cabin,  crushing  it  like  a 
match-box.  She  sprang  to  the  window, 
still  half  believing  the  dream  reality.  The 
tree  stood,  massive,  immovable.  .  .  .Calm 
at  length,  she  dozed  again,  but  again  she 
woke  with  the  same  mad  dream  in  her 
brain.  .  .  .the  tree  was  shaking  in  the 
wind.  .  .  .slanting.  .  .  .toppling.  .  .  .grind- 
ing the  life  out  of  her.  .  .  .her  life  and  that 
other  life  of  which  she  had  not  dared  speak 
to  Tyler. 

He  had  not,  other  than  that,  hurt  her. 
But  there  was  in  her  brain  the  black  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  be  cruel,  now  that 
the  other  man  was  gone.  No  word  had 
passed  between  her  and  Maclaren.  Yet 
she  had  silently  known  him  for  a  force, 
kindly,  but  strong  enough  even  in  quies- 
cence to  deter  Wils  Tyler  from  abuse. 
Tyler,  for  all  his  size  and  brute  strength, 
knew    and    respected    a   latent    power    in 
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THE  easiest  way  to  give 
new  atmosphere  of  smart- 
ness to  your  home  is  by  a  new 
treatment  of  your  window  drap- 
eries. To  have  those  draperies 
correct  and  smart,  arrange  them 
on  the  judd  Bluebird  Curtain 
Rod. 

Even  complicated  hangings  be- 
come simple  when  you  use  the 
Bluebird  Curtain  Rods.  You 
merely  put  the  CanVFall  Hook- 
Hanger  in  place  with  a  few  taps 
of  a  hammer.  Slip  the  smooth- 
finished  rod  through  drapery  or 
curtain  hem.  Hang  the  rod  in 
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exclusive  Judd  stiffening  ribs 
will  not  let  the  Judd  Bluebird 

Rod  sag.  The  Judd  Bluebird  Curtain  Rod  is  made  in 
single,  double,  triple  and  sash  rod  styles.  Ask  for  this 
better  curtain  rod  by  name  at  your  department  store  or 
hardware  store.  H.  L.  Judd  Company,  Inc.,  S7  Chambers 
Street,  New  York,  N"  Y. 


This  leaded  casement  window  was  draped  on  a  Judd 
Bluebird  Double  Rod.  The  glass  curtams  are  0/  two- 
toned  Italian  net,  overdraped  with  the  Carrnencita 
Print  in  natural  linen  and  Pistache  Green.  The 
pelmet  is  of  Pistache  Green  iielvet  and  Gold 
galloon. 


At  left  is  illustrated  the  judd 
Bluebird  Double  Rod  used 
above.  The  section  in  the 
circle  is  actual  size,  to 
show  the  three  stiffen- 
ing rods,  an  exclusive 
Judd  feature  that  pre- 
vents sagging. 
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The    Tree:     Alexander   Hull 


Maclaren  which  he  had  been  careful  not 
to  wake  to  violence.  She  divined  that, 
perhaps,  rather  than  knew  it.  Now  Mac- 
laren was  gone.  What  would  become  of 
her? 

The  future  held  only  one  certainty  for 
her:  that  it  would  be  evil.  She  sank  to  the 
floor  in  a  stupor  from  which  Tyler's  voice 
Anally  aroused  her.  She  sprang  up,  and, 
as  if  all  the  things  which  she  feared  were 
gathered  together  and  symbolized  by  the 
tree,  she  cried  out  passionately: 

"Oh,  Wils— I'm  afraid— that  tree— I 
dreamed  it  was  falling  on  me — please — 
please  take  me  away  from  here!.  I  can't 
stand  it  here  any  longer — alone.  I'm 
afraid- — afraid  of  that  tree!" 

"Ho!"  Tyler's  face  darkened.  "You've 
been  talking  to  Mac,  have  you?" 

"No!  I  haven't  talked  to  him!  Last 
night  a  limb  fell!" 

"Did,  huh?" 

"Back  of  the  cabin!" 

Tyler  went  to  the  corner  and 
looked.  He  came  back  to  the 
door.  "Did,  all  right.  But 
what  are  you  hollering  about? 
Missed  you,  didn't  it?"  And, 
dismissing  the  topic,  he  said: 
"Mac  come  down  yet?" 


what  you  say.  That's  what  you'd  say  if 
you  were  lying,  too.  It's  a  good  thing  I 
didn't  come  down  here  and  find  you 
making  over  him.  I'd  probably  have 
killed  you.  It's  a  good  thing  for  him  he's 
gone,  too.  I've  seen  you  looking  at  him. 
You  can't  fool  me  any.  And  you  better 
hadn't.  You'd  better  not  try  any  of  your 
tricks  on  me.    See?" 

Purely  the  cruel  improvisation  of  the 
moment.  Suspicion  was  so  ridiculous 
that  he  inwardly  laughed  while  he  threat- 
ened her.  He  was  elated.  He  visioned 
the  gold  he  would  have,  saw  it  in  terms  of 
ease,  of  pleasure,  of  power,  of  dissipation. 
He  would  be  on  top  of  the  world  for  a  few 
short  weeks,  and  he  rarely  thought  farther 
ahead  than  that.  A  sense  of  power  flood- 
ed him  with  a  hot,  tingling  well-being. 
And  when  he  felt  powerful,  he  felt  cruel. 
Always.  And  here  was  Lou  to  his  hand, 
an  outlet,  safe  and  utterly  at  his  mercy, 
upon  which  to  vent  his  cruelty. 


The   West 

By  Charles  T.  Hickey 


'WILS'" she 


cried  de- 
spairingly, "I'm 
afraid!  Please  don't  make  me 
stay  here!  I'm  afraid  of  that 
tree!  I'll  go  anywhere  else — 
but—" 

"Shut  up,"  said  Tyler,  with 
a  grin.  "That  tree's  been  here 
for  five  hundred  years  and's 
only  lost  one  limb  in  all  that 
time  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Likely 
I'd  move  out  for  a  crazy  notion 
like  that,  aint  it?" 

"I  know  it  will  fall!  I 
dreamed  it  blew  over.  I — just 
cut  it  down,  Wils!  I  won't 
say  anything  more!  I  won't 
ask  you  to  do  anything  more — 
not  ever — if  you'll  just  cut  it 
down !" 

"Likely,"  jeered  Tyler.  "I'm 
looking  for  a  nice  easv  job  like 
that.  Likely,  aint  it?"  He  grasped  her 
shoulders,  shook  her  roughly.  "Here — 
you!  Snap  out  of  it!  Forget  it!  The 
less  you  talk  about  that  tree,  the  better 
for  you!  I  asked  you  if  Mac  had  come 
down  yet." 

She  thrust  the  paper,  crumpled,  into 
his  hand.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  his  face 
was  flooded  with  mingled  feelings,  satis- 
faction and  suspicion  uppermost. 

"I  thought  you  were  lying  about  seeing 
him." 

"I  wasn't.  He  stuck  that  under  the 
door." 

"Yeh?"  He  believed  her,  but  he  felt 
there  would  be  a  sour  pleasure  in  letting 
her  believe  he  suspected  her.  In  scaring 
her.    Why  not?    Mac  was  gone! 

Yes,  Mac  was  gone.  He  rolled  the 
pleasant  taste  of  that  in  his  mouth.  Mac 
was  gone.  Tomorrow  he  could  go  up  that 
branch  and  strip  that  little  pocket  of  gold 
cleaner  than  a  hound's  tooth.  And  after 
that,  he'd  go  down  to  Nordness,  drop  the 
girl  on  her  folks,  and  beat  it  to  richer 
grounds.  He  was  sick  of  her.  Sick  of 
prospecting,  too. 

"l  eh,"  he  repeated  sa\  igel\       "  I  lint's 


I  here  resolve  to  brag  of  you  no  more 
Nor  sing  your  glories  everywhere  I  go; 
And  I  shall  speak  as  calmly  as  before 
I  knew  your  wonder  qualities;  and  so 
Appraise  you  that  when  other  people  say 
"  The  yellow  corn  is  like  a  mass  of  gold — ' 
"The  sluggish  river  on  an  autumn  day— 
"The  great  white  beauty  when  the  year  is  old— 

I  will  be  tolera)it  to  understand 

That  there  are  days  when  other  places  wear 

The  robe  of  beauty;  that  another  land 

May  for  an  hour  be  exquisite  and  fair. 

And  yet  a  braggart  I  remain,  for  here 

We  know  those  happv  moments  all  the  year! 


"I  know  vou've  been  talking  to  him 
behind  my  back.  You  wouldn't  have 
thought  about  that  tree  if  you  hadn't 
been.  That  came  straight  from  him. 
That's  where  you  made  your  little  slip — 
see?"  I've  got  your  number,  all  light, 
now.     And  vou'd  better — " 

The  words  were  tortured  from  her  lips: 
"I  swear — " 

"Shut  up!  And  get  supper!  Move 
fast!" 

He  lounged  on  the  bunk,  sardonically 
watching  her  as  she  prepared  the  meal. 
She  was  scared,  all  right.  It — in  his  own 
words — "it  beat  him."  Of  a  tree  falling? 
A  tree  that  had  stood  perfectly  solid  for 
hundreds  of  years3  Nonsense.  He  didn't 
believe  it.     No,  she  was  scared  ot  some- 


He  watched  her,  as  she  worked,  trying 
to  subdue  her  feelings.  They  rose  in  her 
every  now  and  then  overwhelmingly, 
found  relief  in  a  stifled  sob.     She  set  her 

teeth  upon  the  sob,  forced  it  back 

and  again  the  force  within  her  accumu- 
lated, and  again  broke  in  a  gasping  sound. 
The  intervals  between  the  sounds  grew 
more  frequent. 

"And  listen  here,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"Don't  you  begin  bawling  on  me!  I 
don't  want  any  bawling  woman  around 
me.  You  start  it,  and  I'll  shove  you  out 
in  the  shed  to  sleep  with  the  mules!" 
And  after  a  pause,  he  added:  "Maybe  I 
will,  anyway.  You  don't  make  any  great 
hit  with  me.  I  like  'em  cheerful.  And  if 
the  mules  were  good  enough  for  your 
Mac,  why,  I  guess  they're  good  enough 
for  you.  Anyway,  if  you  want  to  bunk 
with  'em,  just  you  start  some  bawling 
around  here!" 

She  put  her  hand  on  her  breast,  as  if 
thus  she  could  hold  back  her 
rising  hysteria.  It  seemed, 
oddly,  to  help  her.  She 
finished  cooking  the  supper, 
put  it  on  the  table.  Tyler 
drew  up  and  fell  to  eating. 
He  was,  as  usual,  hungry. 
"Sit  down!"  he  said  harshly. 
She  obeyed,  but  she  made 
no  attempt  to  eat;  she  did  not 
even  put  anything  on  her 
plate. 

"Why'n't  you  eat?"  he  de- 
manded. 
"I— can't." 

He  barked  a  shoit  laugh. 
"Been  piecing  most  of  the  day, 
I  expect!"  He  knew,  of  course, 
she  had  not.  She  was  horribly 
thin,  too.  Still,  she'd  prob- 
ably come  to  it  when  she 
got  hungry  enough.  Without 
doubt  she  was  now  posing, 
hoping  to  make  an  effect  upon 
him,  to  soften  him.  He  hard- 
ened himself. 

"There's  gratitude  for  you! 
I  take  you  away  from  that 
work-house  of  your  old  man's, 
and  give  you  a  good  home, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  all  kinds  of  time  to 
yourself,  and  a  good  husband  to  boot, 
which  is  more'n  you'd  ever  have  got 
otherwise — and  then  things  aren't  good 
enough  for  you!  That's  gratitude  for 
you!" 


H 


ER  eyes  were  swimming  with  tears 

th< 
She  could 


I  don't — "  she  began.      But  the 


not    come. 


pipe. 


tiling  else. 

with  him?  Now,  that  was  more  reason- 
able. The  tree  was  harmless.  But  he 
could  hurt  her.  Sure  could!  A  lot  of 
ways.  Yes,  the  tree  was  just  kind  of  a  - 
a— symbol.  That  was  tin-  word.  She 
was  hysterical  about  the  tree,  when  all 
the  time  it  wasn't  the  tree  at  all  she  was 
afraid  of.  Ir  was  him.  1  his  pleased  him 
immensely. 


disavowal  would 
not  speak. 

He  finished  his  food,  lighted  his 
She  began  to  clear  away  the  dishes. 

Outside,  coming  nearer,  could  be  heard 
the  rumbling  advance  of  the  storm,  that. 
lingering  for  a  time  about  the  slopes  of 
Firetop,  had  now  begun  to  sweep  down 
toward  the  cabin.  The  last  vestige  of 
daylight  had  disappeared  from  the  sky 
that  domed  the  mountain  valley.  A 
blackness  deep  and  impenetrable  per- 
vaded the  work!,  except  when  the  blue 
Hashes  of  lightning  rent  the  curtains  of 
tin-  night  with  a  ghastly  pallor. 

The  slow,  almost  incessant  cannonade 
of  the  thunder  rolled  nearer  and  nearer. 
A  gieat  wind,  cold  and  vindictive,  came 
roaring  across  the  ridges  and  valleys,  out 
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of  the  ice  fields  of  the  high  peaks,  and 
smote  the  Butte  with  a  howl  and  a  cas- 
cade of  rain  and  hail.  With  chaotic  fury 
the  elements  beat  upon  the  cabin,  delug- 
ing it  with  solid  sheets  of  rain,  battering 
it  with  a  shrapnel  of  hail,  flinging  at  it  bolt 
after  bolt  of  electric  fire,  shaking  it  to  its 
foundations  with  the  terrific  impact  of 
thunder. 

Even  Tyler  himself  growled  uneasily. 

Then  abruptly  the  fury  seemed  to  abate. 
There  was  one  brief  instant  when  every- 
where in  the  valley  there  was  a  dead, 
terrifying,  expectant  silence,  broken  by  no 
sound  except  the  drip  of  the  rain  that  had 
already  fallen.  The  silence  was  suddenly 
shattered  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  that 
seemed  to  explode  within  the  cabin  itself. 

LOU  TYLER  dropped  the  dish  that 
was  in  her  hand,  and  screamed 
wildly,  hysterically,  a  shrill  and  awful 
sound  that  was  heard  even  above  the 
cosmic  noise  of  the  exploding  thunder. 
Tyler,  startled,  leaped  to  his  feet 

Nothing  happened. 

After  a  moment  the  storm  began  again, 
and  his  tenseness  was  gone.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  bolt  had  frightened  him,  that 
and  the  mad  scream  of  Lou. 

She  stood  looking  down  at  the  dish  that 
lay  broken  in  bits  at  her  feet,  sobbing  un- 
restrainedly. No  effort,  though  she  was 
visibly  trying  her  best,  could  dam  the 
wave  of  overwrought  feeling  that  had  her 
in  Its  power.  The  storm,  though  it  had 
begun  with  redoubled  fury,  no  longer 
moved  her;  the  storm  now  seemed  to  be 
within  her 

Tyler's  nerves  were  jangling,  wirelike,  in 
the  magnetic  disturbance.  He  caught  her 
by  the  arms,  shook  her  heavily.  She  con- 
tinued to  sob  with  long,  wracking  spasms, 
which  he  realized  were  beyond  her  power 
to  control.  He  shouted  angrily  at  her. 
She  was  oblivious  to  him;  something 
stronger  than  her  fear  of  him  had  her  in 
its  grip.  With  crazy  rage,  he  clutched  her 
arm,  dragged  her  to  the  cabin  door,  and 
thrust  her  out  in  the  driving  storm. 

;'Out  you  go!"  he  yelled.  "I  told  you!" 

The  rain  beat  in  upon  his  face  and 
shoulders.  He  heard  no  sound  from  Lou. 
A  flash  of  lightning  turned  the  outside 
world  to  a  gangrenous  fire.  In  its  light 
he  saw  Lou  running,  her  head  down, 
beaten  down  by  the  storm,  toward  the 


barn.  A  second  flash  an  instant  later 
disclosed  her  staggering  under  the  shelter 
of  the  shed. 

Then  the  wind  swept  down  upon  the 
Butte  like  a  battering-ram.  Some  ter- 
rible prescience  at  that  instant  caused 
Wils  Tyler  to  look  up  at  the  old  fir.  A 
white  glare  illuminated  the  butte,  and 
seemed  to  fade  out  slowly,  to  be  followed 
by  another  flash  before  it  had  quite  gone. 

A  chill  horror  permeated  Tyler. 

The  tree.  .  .  .the  tree  was  leaning  at  a 
perilous  angle.  . .  .or  so  it  seemed  to  his 
dazzled  eyes.  .  .  .toward  the  cabinl 

Loosened  from  its  moorings  by  the 
storm  of  the  previous  night,  rootlets  and 
tendrils  torn  from  the  clasp  of  the  soil  by 
the  lightning,  the  earth  softened  by  the 
rain,  the  ledge  splintered,  the  great  tree 
had  at  last  succumbed  to  its  immemorial 
and  deadly  foes. 

Tyler  could  hear  no  sound  above  the 
sound  of  the  storm,  but  for  one  awful 
second  he  had  seen  that  the  tree  was 
falling.  . .  .  Lou's  dream  was  coming  true 
....the  cabin  would  be  crushed  to 
splinters 

The  paralysis  of  first  terror  suddenly 
left  him.  As  if  impelled  by  a  grim,  in- 
exorable force  to  his  doom,  he  sprang, 
with  a  bellow  of  panic-stricken  fear,  into 
the  storm  and  ran  down  the  slope  away 
from  the  cabin.  . .  .and  ran. . .  .and  ran! 

Suddenly  in  his  ears  there  was  a  swift, 
hissing  rush  of  sound,  and  he  went  down 
into  the  utter,  final  darkness,  and  his  body 
was  ground  into  the  rain-soaked  earth 
beneath  the  fallen  tree,  a  broken,  unrec- 
ognizable pulp 

It  was  only  a  minute  or  so  later  that 
Barry  Maclaren  stepped  his  way  around 
the  fallen  giant  and  approached  the  un- 
touched cabin. 

As  Tyler  had  predicted,  the  tree  had 
fallen  at  some  distance  from  the  cabin. 
Maclaren,  in  the  light  of  the  last  flash  of 
lightning,  had  seen  Tyler  leap  from  the 
threshold  like  a  mad  man,  and  run  straight 
out  into  the  path  of  the  falling  tree. 

Maclaren  called  out,  then  entered  the 
cabin.  By  the  lantern,  still  burning  in- 
side, he  saw  that  the  cabin  was  empty. 
He  took  the  light  from  the  nail  on  which 
it  hung,  and  went  out  toward  the  barn. 
There  in  a  corner,  soaked  to  the  skin,  her 
head  hidden  in  her  skirts,  he  found  Lou 
Tyler,  cowering  down,  sobbing. . . . 


"Lou!"  he  said. 

The  convulsions  of  her  body  ceased  as 
if  his  word  had  been  a  powerful  magic. 

"Lou!" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  looked  at 
him,  wide-eyed,  her  face  gleaming  whitt 
and  wet. 

"You. . .  .you?"  she  gasped. 

"I  came  back,"  he  said.  "I  left  my 
things  down  at  Foley's — and  came  back. 
I  had  to." 

She  swayed  perilously.  He  set  the 
lantern  down  quickly  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  held  her  close. 

"  T  OU,"  he  said,  "you  know  why  I  had 
-L/  to  come  back,  don't  you?  I  had  to 
come  back  because  I  couldn't  leave  you 
here  alone  with  Tyler.  Because  I  loved  you 
....  Wils  is  dead,  Lou.  The  big  tree  is 
down.  It  fell  on  him.  And  I've  come 
back  to  you  because  I  love  you. . .  .and 
you .... 

She  struggled  to  release  herself. 

"You — you  can't  love  me,  Mac!"  she 
cried  despairingly.  "Dear  God,  you  can't 
love  me!  I  was  married — to  him.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  baby — his  baby.  You 
can't  love  me — now!" 

His  arms  tightened  about  her. 

"Lou,"  he  said,  "I  knew  that,  too — or 
I  thought  I  did.  I  looked  in  the  cabin 
this  afternoon  when  I  went  away.  I  saw 
you.  And  I  knew  right  then.  That's  why 
I  came  back.  I  couldn't  go — knowing 
that." 

A  strange  quiet  had  come  over  Lou. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  her 
hands  caught  his  arms  passionately. 

"Mac,"  she  whispered,  "I'll  be  good  to 
you — I'll  be  good  to  you — I'll  be  good  to 
you! 

It  was  as  if  she  saw  some  charm  in  the 
repetition  of  the  words.  His  arms  held 
her  close.     He  bent  to  her  mouth 

After  a  long  time,  they  stirred.  The 
storm  had  abated.  It  was  raining  still  with 
a  steady  downpour,  but  the  wind  was  gone, 
and  the  lightning  was  fitful  and  distant. 
Holding  her  with  one  arm,  he  reached  for 
the  lantern. 

"Come,"  he  said.  "Let's  get  down  to 
the  cabin  and  get  you  dry." 

And  the  tenderness  of  his  voice  pierced 
Lou  Tyler  with  an  ecstasy  that  was  as 
sharp  as  pain. 


The  Farthest  North  College 


the  sixteen-mile  dog  derby  held  in  Fair- 
banks last  winter  and  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  christening  the  "Alaskan,"  giant 
monoplane  of  the  Detroit  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion. But  here  is  a  bit  of  romance  that 
would  thrill  almost  any  college  girl:  The 
second  graduate,  an  Alaskan  girl  who  had 
taken  some  college  work  in  the  States,  went 
down  the  Yukon  after  her  graduation  to 
the  old  mission  at  Anvik  where  she  was 
married  to  a  young  man  in  the  Biological 
Survey  who  had  been  studying  bird  life  on 
the  Yukon  delta.  Their  honeymoon  was 
a  trip  up  the  Koyukuk  river,  first  by 
launch,  then  by  poling  boat  and  finally  by 
dog  team  as  winter  came  on,  into  the 
heart  of  the  Arctic  mountains. 

The  President  of  this  Northland  college 
is  a  genuine  Alaskan.    Charles  E.  Bunnell 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

received  a  degree  from  Bucknell  in  1900 
and  soon  after  came  to  the  territory  as  a 
teacher.  After  studying  law  in  the  ap- 
proved manner  of  the  frontier,  he  passed 
the  bar  examination  and  practised  the 
profession  in  Valdez  which  was  then  the 
gateway  to  the  Interior.  Later  he  was 
appointed  judge  and  ruled  the  United 
States  District  Court  with  headquarters 
in  Fairbanks  for  seven  eventful  years.  He 
can  tell  of  judicial  reports  in  the  first  days 
of  the  camp  couched  in  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  gambling  halls  and  the 
mixed  metaphorical  eloquence  of  the  fron- 
tier lawyer;  of  trips  by  dog  team  to  points 
on  the  lower  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokwim. 
A  gas  car  runs  all  winter  on  the  track  of 


the  Alaska  Railroad  between  the  College 
and  Fairbanks  and  carries  a  healthy, 
hearty  bunch  of  young  Alaskans  to  the 
new  life  that  college  opens  to  the  Terri- 
tory. In  a  land  of  enormous  contrasts,  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
brilliant  colors  in  vegetation  and  the  white 
monotony  of  countless  miles  of  barren 
snow  fields,  there  is  even  a  greater  con- 
trast in  the  infringement  of  the  civilized 
upon  the  primitive.  The  ghostly  fingers 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  that  have  stretched 
over  so  many  lonely  cabins,  now  roll  their 
brilliant  scrolls  over  a  group  of  modern 
college  buildings.  And  the  fact  that  they 
are  understood  rather  than  merely  won- 
dered at  by  those  who  dwell  in  these  new, 
upstart  houses  makes,  after  all,  no  differ- 
ence to  the  Northern  Lights. 
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The  West  at  Washington 


being  in  corporate  form.  That's  the  way 
it  is  now. 

While  ready  for  reduction,  Mr.  Lea 
does  not  favor  a  refund  or  a  rebate.  The 
money  has  been  legally  collected,  the 
business  of  the  country  has  adapted  it- 
self to  bygones,  and  to  return  such 
money  (millions  of  it  in  piffling  individual 
amounts)  when  the  nation  owes  #20,000, 
000,000  would  be  a  serious  mistake  as 
well  as  a  nuisance.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lea 
figures  that,  since  taxation  is  always 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  past  taxes 
have  already  arrived  at  their  distination. 
The  producing  agencies  have  collected 
from  the  consumers.  To  refund  $250,- 
000,000  or  $300,000,000  now,  therefore, 
will  be  only  to  make  the  producers  a 
present  of  that  amount  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer,  who  is  everybody.  As 
this  is  written  Congress  is  assembling, 
and  it  appears  that  many  members,  re- 
gardless of  party,  think  that  the  Santa 
Rosa  man  is  right,  and  President  Coolidge 
wrong. 

Not  that,  our  congressman  from  the 
chicken  belt  (yes  sir,  chickens  bring  #12,- 
000,000  a  year  into  Petaluma)  is  at  outs 
with  Cal.  O,  dear,  no!  You  see  Lea  is  a 
sort  of  bipartisan  Democrat.  The  Repub- 
licans always  insist  on  nominating  him 
for  Congress,  too;  five  times  in  a  row, 
now.  As  the  First  District  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican,  Lea  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  lead  a  sort  of  double  life. 
He  holds  to  Democratic  principles  and 
the  party  organization  but  always  votes 
the  way  his  Republican  constituents  want 
him  to;  which  means  that  he  thinks 
democratically  and  performs  republi- 
canly.  Abstractly  he  is  a  low-tariff  man; 
concretely  they  can't  make  the  tariffs 
too  high  if  the  people  of  the  First  Cal- 
ifornia District  want  them  that  way. 
Theoretically  it's  all  right  for  Chinese 
eggs  to  come  in  free  as  the  dew,  but 
practically  they  ought  to  be  kept  out 
forever  and  aye. 


(Continued  from  page  4p) 

Strangely  enough,  Lea  is  a  sort  of 
bipartisan  on  the  receiving  end,  too.  He 
has  made  himself  so  useful  in  Congress 
that  nobody  wants  to  see  him  get  a  man- 
date to  stay  home.  Anybody  that  loves 
to  work  will  find  it  coming  to  meet  him. 
There's  a  powerful  lot  of  work  to  do  in 
committees  of  Congress.  The  committee 
member  who  works  at  it  never  runs  out  of 
work;  it  piles  up  on  him.  A  committee 
has  got  to  make  a  showing  of  knowing 
something  about  its  province  and  the 
bills  referred  to  it,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
vestigations. Any  committee  that  boasts 
Lea  as  a  member  gets  a  reputation  for 
mastering  its  subject.  What  does  even  a 
hard-boiled  Republican  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  care  whether  Lea 
is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  so  long  as 
he  makes  good  as  an  indispensable  mem- 
ber of  that  important  committee.  So 
the  word  has  got  around  in  Republican 
national  committee  and  congressional 
campaign  committees  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  anyone  to  try  to  keep  Lea 
from  coming  back  to  Congress  as  long  as 
he  wants  to,  which  is  fine  for  everybody, 
including  the  subject. 

ONE  of  these  days  there  will  be  a 
Democratic  landslide,  Congress 
vill  be  Democratic  and  there  will  be  that 
sturdy  Democrat  from  Sonoma,  still  young 
in  years,  but  old  in  Congress,  sitting 
pretty  at  the  top  of  the  majority  commit- 
tee lists,  ready  to  serve  his  party  and  his 
people.  If  his  people  don't  care  much 
about  his  politics,  Lea  doesn't  care  a 
whiff  about  theirs.  He  can't  see  any 
Democrats  or  Republicans  at  home;  they 
are  all  Americans,  Californians  and  First 
districters — and  Lea  dispenses  govern- 
ment documents,  seeds  when  there  are 
any,  Annapolis  and  West  Point  appoint- 
ments, etc.,  without  fear  or  favor.     It  is 


a  matter  of  indifference  to  everybody  that 
he  attends  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
votes  to  bind  everybody  to  the  caucus 
rule  except  those  whose  constituents 
won't  let  them  be  bound.  That  exception 
lets  Friend  Lea  in  and  out. 

Now,  speaking  of  California,  and  re- 
verting to  that  troublesome  $500,000,000 
that  nobody  knows  what  to  do  with,  our 
congressman  can  show  you  several  ways 
it  might  be  reduced.  Why  not  take 
$40,000,000  of  it  and  build  a  dam  across 
the  Sacramento  river  where  it  enters 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  where  the 
bay  enters  the  river;  maybe  as  low  as  the 
foot  of  San  Pablo  Bay.  By  means  of 
such  a  dam  the  river  could  be  kept  fresh 
and  the  bay  salt,  two  important  de- 
siderata. The  salt  makers  of  Redwood 
City  need  the  salt  and  the  haymakers 
and  potato  raisers  of  the  Delta  need  the 
fresh  water  for  irrigation;  and  industries 
and  municipalities  need  it  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  Then  a 
hundred  million  or  so  could  well  be  de- 
voted to  a  power  and  irrigation  dam  in 
Iron  Canyon.  Why  should  there  be  a 
surplus  to  bother  hardworking  congress- 
men with  more  important  matters  to 
attend  to? 

Needless  to  say,  our  hero  comes,  ances- 
trally at  least,  from  Missouri.  His 
parents  trod  the  long,  long  trail — hard 
in  fact;  glorious  in  legend— from  old 
Independence  to  the  land  of  gold,  'way 
back  there  in  that  antique  age  of  the 
fifties.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Golden  West, 
Parlor  28;  moderately  crazy  about  Cal- 
ifornia, entirely  lucid  on  the  subject  of 
Farm  Relief,  being  opposed  to  dissipating 
the  treasury  surplus  in  dissipating  the 
agricultural  surplus;  and  somewhat  chol- 
eric when  he  sees  how  this  great  country 
is  getting  ready  to  muddle  into  the  next 
war  just  as  it  muddled  into  the  last— 
and  in  the  meantime  starving  its  valiant 
soldiers  to  fatten  a  white  elephant  of  a 
surplus. 


Horses  Are  Funny  People 


mite.  It  didn't  look  as  though  he  could 
jump  back.  I  felt  a  resolve  burning  in  my 
bosom,  which  was  the  only  place  left  for 
anything  new  to  burn. 

"Lieutenant,"  I  said,  "I'll  ride  Dyna- 
mite every  day,  and  before  a  week  has 
passed  he'll  know  who  is  master." 

And  before  a  week  was  up  he  did  know. 
(And  it  wasn't  I.) 

I  MET  Bunny  in  Jackson's  Hole, 
Wyoming,  in  the  middle  of  last 
winter.  You  would  love  Bunny.  He  was 
small  and  white  and  gentle  and  extra 
meek.  I  was  introduced  to  Bunny  by 
Aimer  Nelson,  his  owner.  Aimer  handed 
me  the  reins,  and  looking  along  them  I 
saw  at  the  other  end  the  little  fellow  I  was 
to  know  as  Bunny.  He  was  gazing 
abstractedly  into  space  with  that  peculiar 


{Continued  from  page  ig) 

expression  which  means  that  he's  on  the 
watch  for  anything.  That  kind  of  a  horse 
will  look  tenderly  and  with  almost  human 
appreciation  at  a  distant  mountain  peak 
bathed  in  the  gold  of  a  setting  sun,  and 
nonchalantly  throw  you  from  the  saddle 
and  step  on  you. 

I  knew  that  he  would  be  docility  per- 
sonified so  long  as  I  was  looking,  but  that 
the  moment  I  turned  my  head  he  would 
kick  me  and  then  pretend  that  one  of  the 
other  horses  had  done  it.  He  appeared  to 
be  fat,  and  it  was  my  guess  that  he  got  his 
full  share  of  the  feed,  mostly  by  under- 
handed methods,  in  his  stable. 

I  had  borrowed  Bunny  for  a  trip  I  had 
to  make  in  the  Hole.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  travel  the  length  of  the  Hole,  and 


in  mid-winter  this  meant  a  long,  tedious 
ride.  I  made  the  first  stage  of  my  jour- 
ney, a  twenty-five  mile  stretch  of  fairly 
well  traveled  road,  without  incident 
except  for  the  inescapable  torture  that 
follows  a  horseback  excursion  after  several 
years  on  foot.  The  second  part  of  my 
trip,  continuing  on  up  the  Hole,  was 
rather  more  off  the  beaten  trail.  I  had 
to  cross  a  sage-brush  barren  known  as 
Antelope  Flat,  ten  miles  long.  The  trail 
consisted  of  a  single  sled  track,  made  by 
the  mail  stage.  Bunny  had  to  walk  in 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parallel  grooves. 
He  broke  through  every  few  steps.  Each 
time  he  broke  through  he  stopped  and 
carefully  extricated  his  hoof  from  the  deep 
snow.  It  was  a  long  ordeal.  It  took  us 
about  six  hours  for  the  first  eight  miles. 
Bunny  became  exhausted.     He  groaned 
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Cheap  electricity  is  essential  to  the  low 
cost  of  these  public  services.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  G-E  monogram  has  been 
on  the  apparatus  developed  to  make  elec- 
tricity and  turn  it  into  useful  light,  heat, 
and  power.  It  is  on  the  big  motors  that 
run  trolleys  and  trains,  that  pump  gas  and 
water — on  Mazda  lamps  and  on  little 
motors  that  do  the  work  of  the  home. 
Look  for  it  when  you  buy  electrical 
equipment. 
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Horses   Are    Funny   People:     Donald   Hough 


often;  often  he  stopped  and  looked  help- 
lessly from  side  to  side  as  though  search- 
ing for  a  convenient  grave. 

Daylight  faded,  darkness  came,  and 
still  we  crawled  through  the  snow.  We 
abandoned  the  trail  entirely  when  we 
came  to  the  upper  end  of  the  flat,  and 
headed  for  a  long,  wooded  draw  that 
would  lead  us  over  toward  the  Snake  river 
and  close  to  the  ranch  of  Jacks  Eynon, 
where  I  was  planning  on  stopping  over 
night.  The  snow  was  soft  and  deep  in  the 
draw.  It  was  so  deep  that  poor  Bunny 
had  to  lunge  and  wallow  to  get  through. 
My  heart  went  out  to  him.  I  even  stood 
up  in  the  stirrups  to  lighten  Bunny's  load! 

As  we  went  down  that  gully  in  the 
darkness  I  felt  a  great  regard  for  Bunny. 
Noble  beast!  I  thought  to  myself.  When 
we  finally  reached  the  Eynon  ranch  and 
Bunny  was  led  off  to  the  cold  stables,  my 
heart  bled  for  him.  I  would  have  given 
up  my  bed  to  him  gladly. 

MY  sympathy  for  Bunny,  and  my 
deep  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
in  my  behalf,  persisted  when  we  left  Ey- 
non's  and  started  for  home.  There  was  a 
gale  blowing  from  the  south,  and  the 
snow  was  drifting  mightily.  As  we 
approached  Antelope  Flat,  I  saw  the  snow 
blown  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air: 
sweeping  across  the  flat  like  a  succession 
of  twisting  wraiths. 

We  had  to  bore  into  this,  and  Bunny 
didn't  like  it.  Often  he  stopped — rather 
tentatively,  as  though  waiting  for  orders. 
Once,  remembering  something  I  had  read 
about  horses  sensing  danger,  I  decided 
to  let  him  alone  and  see  what  he  would  do. 
So  the  next  time  he  stopped  I  sat  motion- 
less. He  looked  this  way  and  then  that. 
Then  he  slowly  turned  around  and  started 
back.  He  didn't  do  it  boldly,  as  though 
defying  me.  He  didn't  try  to  be  the  boss. 
Bunny  was  anything  but  a  cave-horse. 
He  sneaked  around.  He  did  it  gently  and 
with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.  He  looked 
at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was  hoping  against  hope 
that  I  hadn't  noticed  the  change  of 
direction. 

I   turned   him   around   again,   and   he 
obeyed  without  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
opposition.    He  sort  of  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  intended  to  turn  anyway. 
So  we  continued  up  the  flat,  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  blizzard.     Bunny  began 
to  have  trouble  finding  the  trail.    It  was 
visible  only  in  spots,  and  the  snow  was 
blowing  into  our  faces  in  sheets,  and  you 
really  couldn't  blame  Bunny  for  losing 
the  track.    He  kept  wandering  away  from 
it  and  getting  into  snow  that  came  to  his 
breast.  Somehow  or  other,  I 
couldn't  get  him  back  on  the 
trail  without  an  awful  lot  of 
fuss.    He  would  try  his  best 
to  walk    in   the   deep    snow 
when    I  urged   him,  but    he 
couldn't  seem  to  understand 
about    getting  back  on   the 
trail. 

It  really  was  a  terrific  bliz- 
zard. Bunny's  head  drooped. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him.  So  I  got 
off,  tied  my  chaps  over  the 
saddle,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  trail.  Right  there  I 
made  one  of  the  outstanding 
mistakes  of  my  life. 


When  I  mounted  again,  Bunny  promptly 
lost  the  trail.  In  fact,  it  occurred  to  me 
at  the  time  that  he  seemed  very  indus- 
trious about  losing  it.  He  couldn't  find  it 
again.  So  once  more  I  had  to  get  off  and 
lead  him.  I  tramped  slowly  forward  into 
the  wind  and  snow.  I  had  to  feel  for  the 
trail  with  my  feet  at  every  step,  and  often 
I  missed  it  and  floundered  around  like  a 
drunken  fish.  I  became  very  tired  of 
struggling  into  that  blizzard  and  hauling 
Bunny  behind  me.  Again  and  again  I 
tried  to  ride,  but  each  time  poor  Bunny 
would  walk  off  the  trail  into  the  deep 
snow.  It  seemed  that  he  must  be  led  if 
he  was  to  keep  the  trail  at  all. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  darkness 
came  early.  I  was  becoming  exhausted. 
The  blizzard  had  me  licked  to  a  finish. 
Every  few  feet  I  had  to  stop  and  rest.  I 
was  thoroughly  tired  out. 

Suddenly  I  had  an  idea.  I  had  seen  a 
certain  thing  done  in  the  movies,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  now.  I  walked  around 
behind  Bunny  and  took  hold  of  his  tail 
and  then  kicked  him.  He  fell  at  once  into 
the  plan — he  walked  off  the  trail,  dragging 
me  into  the  deep  snow.  With  infinite 
patience  I  got  up  to  his  head  and  led  him 
back  to  the  trail  again.  Once  more  I 
tried  it.  Once  more  Bunny  betrayed  me. 
So  I  gave  up. 

Late  that  night  we  reached  a  ranch 
house.  Three  times  I  rested  between  the 
barn  and  the  house.  I  led  Bunny  up  to 
the  door  and  knocked.  Eventually  it  was 
opened,  and  a  light  fell  on  Bunny.  He 
was  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice.  His  eyes  were 
surrounded  and  almost  covered  with  frost. 

"Give  him  some  grain — don't  mind 
me,"  I  said  to  my  host,  "The  poor 
fellow's  had  a  hard  day." 

I'll  never  forget  what  happened.  The 
rancher  leaped  to  Bunny's  back.  He  said 
something  to  him  in  the  language  of  the 
West,  touched  him  with  his  heel.  Bunny 
wheeled  like  a  flash.  He  leaped  into  the 
snow,  and  the  drifts  flew  in  all  directions 
under  the  impact.  With  a  snort  of  joy  he 
galloped  through  snow  that  he  had  been 
barely  able  to  conquer  at  a  slow  walk  all 
day. 

The  horse  and  rider  faded  into  the 
night,  headed  for  the  barn.  I  sat  down  in 
the  shelter  of  the  doorway  and  waited. 

BOLO  was  a  strange  beast.  I  "don't 
know  why  they  named  him  Bolo, 
but  we'll  let  that  pass.  I  rode  him  for  a 
month  down  in  southern  Utah  and  north- 
ern Arizona  last  summer.  Most  of  this 
was  along  the  Grand  Canyon.  I'm  not 
sure  that  Bolo  tried  deliberately  to  dump 
me  into  the  canyon.    The  more  I  think  it 
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over,  the  more  I  believe  that  perhaps  I 
was  suffering  from  a  hallucination — a 
persecutory  mania,  I  believe  it  is  termed. 
The  canyon  country  at  best  is  rather 
hard  on  the  nerves  of  persons  who  become 
dizzy  when  looking  down  from  heights.  I 
don't  understand  how  a  semi-somnam- 
bulant  horse  can  trudge  along  a  ledge  no 
wider  than  the  palms  of  your  two  hands, 
permitting  part  of  his  rounded  belly  to 
extend  over  a  half  mile  or  so  of  space,  as 
though  he  was  walking  on  a  state  high- 
way. It  may  be  that  the  horse  didn't  care 
whether  he  fell  into  the  canyon  or  not.  I 
cared,  though;  I  didn't  want  him  to.  I 
had  rented  him,  and  if  he'd  tumbled 
I  would  have  been  liable  to  a  bill  for 
expending  rented  property.  Besides,  I 
am  rather  a  sentimentalist. 

Half  the  time  he  didn't  seem  to  be 
looking  where  he  was  going.  He  flung  his 
hoofs  around  in  an  awfully  careless  way 
while  I,  looking  down  past  my  left  (or 
right)  stirrup,  was  presented  with  an 
Arizona  countryside  scene  a  mile  or  so 
directly  below.  I  recalled  having  read 
that  true  Westerners  always  thought  of 
their  horses  first.  I  decided  to  fall  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  country.  "As  long  as  it 
seems  I  must  fall  in,"  I  said  to  myself  by 
way  of  a  joke,  "I'd  rather  fall  into  the 
customs  of  the  country  than  into  this 
Grand  Canyon."  I  frequently  dis- 
mounted on  the  narrowest  of  the  trails 
and  led  my  horse,  showing  him  the  way, 
kicking  little  stones  out  of  his  path. 
Small  things,  you  know — But  thoughtful. 
I  don't  regret  having  done  a  good  turn 
for  the  poor  brute.  He'd  probably  be 
bleaching  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon 
now,  but  for  me. 

Finally,  one  morning  I  made  a  decision. 

"I'll    ride   one   of  the    pack    mules,"    I 

announced  to  my  companion  and  guide. 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.    "Why?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  looking  toward  the  sunset, 

"Horses  are  such  funny  people." 

So  I  rode  muleback.  I  won't  go  into 
detail.  But  I  found  that  mules  are  odd 
persons  also.  My  particular  mount  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  me.  I  really  got  a 
great  kick  out  of  him. 

The  scene  shifts.  I  am  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  strolling  with  a  friend.  We  are 
passed  by  two  horsemen  on  the  bridle 
path.  My  companion  hails — the  horsemen 
turn — they  are  acquaintances — I  am  in- 
troduced— quite  a  Westerner,  you  know: 
spent  the  summer  in  Jackson's  Hole, 
out  in  Wyoming.  I  am  looked  on  with 
respect,  not  unmixed  with  interest.  It  is 
suggested  that  I  am  quite  naturally  just 
itching  to  jump  on  a  horse,  and  I  am 
generously  offered  a  mount. 

But  do  I  take  it?  No!  I 
look  politely  but  with  some- 
thing akin  to  disdain  on  the 
manicured  horse  that  is 
standing  there  giving  me  the 
once  over.  I  know  wh;ir 
he's  thinking. 

I  am  frank,  but  not  rude, 
as  I  suggest  that  my  interest 
in  horses  is  limited  to  the 
rough,  semi-wild  he-man 
horses  of  the  West,  where 
bridle  paths  are  unknown, 
and  where  a  man  and  his 
mount  call  each  other  "Old 
Pal,"  and,  side  by  side,  go 
down  the  Long  Long  Trail. 
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At  the  Drop  of 
the  Flag 

{Continued  from  page  jg) 

with  new  means  for  attaining  still  greater 
speeds.  And  out  at  Culver  City,  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  board  speedway  that  has  set 
up  new  speed  records — the  fastest  human 
has  ever  traveled  on  rubber  tires.  But,  as 
speedways  go,  it's  an  extremely  safe  one. 
Jack  Price,  its  designer,  figuring  that  a 
marble  would  always  roll  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  a  bowl  in  which  it  was  spun,  built  his 
track  accordingly — with  the  result  that 
the  few  accidents  which  have  occurred 
slid  the  pilot  and  his  car  down  the  steeply- 
pitched  bank  on  to  a  wide  concrete  apron 
and  into  a  wire  fence  which  acted  very 
efficiently  as  a  safety  net.  You  can  run 
and  slide  upon  a  dance  floor  but  you 
cannot  slide  on  concrete.  Therefore,  when 
a  car  skids  and  the  pilot  sees  it  is  out  of 
control  he  locks  his  brakes.  The  concrete 
apron,  when  he  reaches  it,  acts  as  a 
further  brake  on  the  smooth  rubber  tires 
and,  consequently,  by  the  time  the  car 
has  slid  to  the  wire  fence  it  has  slowed 
sufficiently  to  protect  the  pilot  from  any 
serious  injury.  More  often  the  car  is 
under  control  again  before  it  reaches  the 
fence.  Then  again  the  racing  car  is  very 
low  hung  and  nothing  but  a  direct  colli- 
sion with  another  car  on  the  rail  leads  to 
serious  injury. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  elements  that 
enter  into  racing  are  dependent  upon 
accidents.  One  "tube-pinched"  tire  will 
ruin  that  pilot's  showing.  A  big  race, 
in  fact,  is  a  race  of  tires  more  often  than 
of  engines,  for  there  are  twenty  "flats" 
to  one  broken  or  stubborn  engine.  Ten 
cars  manned  by  the  same  pilots  might  be 
started  in  a  series  of  five  races.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  same  car  would  win 
twice.  A  winner  means  just  that  one  car 
and  its  pilot  proved  a  good  combination. 
Pilots,  tires,  (and  some  luck)  rather  than 
the  cars  altogether,  win  races.  A  four- 
dollar-a-day  workmen's  carelessness  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  tire  could  lose  a 
speed  contest  as  surely  as  a  faulty  engine. 

BUT  that  doesn't  happen  very  often. 
Workmen  are  careful;  they  have  to 
be;  and  inspections  at  the  factory  take  care 
of  the  rest.  It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  many 
press  reports  which  go  over  the  wires 
after  a  race  accident  attribute  the  cause 
to  a  burst  tire.  A  car  may  skid,  unavoid- 
ably or  through  improper  handling,  strike 
the  rail  on  the  outside  of  the  track  and  be 
completely  wrecked.  Naturally  one  or 
more  of  the  tires  are  torn  off  as  the  car 
goes  through  the  railing.  That  starts  the 
story  of  a  burst  tire. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Jimmy  Craft,  "cracked 
the  rail"  at  the  Ascot  Speedway — a  track 
in  Los  Angeles — some  time  ago.  Jimmy's 
engine  was  running  wide  open  when  he 
struck  the  iron  railing.  He  simply  went 
into  a  skid  and  lost  control.  Yet  the  news 
was  carried  far  and  wide  that  a  "burst 
tire"  caused  him  to  lose  his  life.  Statistics 
show,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  pilot  who 
goes  through  twenty  races  unscathed  has 
passed  the  favorable  balance.  But  the 
percentage  is  against  him  in  every  race. 
Any  moment  the  dice  may  turn — and 
(Continued  on  page  7<5) 


Vou,  too,  can  enjoy 

Instant 
Sleep 

when  you  go  to  bed?' 


Try  this  delightful,  new  food-drink  from  Switzerland 
that  brings  all-night  sleep — all-day  energy 


When  you  go  to  bed  do  your  nerves  stay  up? 
Leaving  you  dragged  out  on  the  morrow — your 
mornings  logy,  your  energies  drained  by  after- 
noon? Modern  science  has  found  a  natural  way 
(a  way  without  drugs)  to  overcome  this — a  way 
to  sound,  restful  sleep  that  quickly  restores  your 
tired  mind  and  body. 

Morning  finds  you  a  new  man.  Fresh,  clear- 
eyed,  buoyant.  You  have  the  energy  to  carry 
you  right  through  the  day  and  into  the  evening. 

That  is  the  experience  of  most  Ovaltine  users. 
A  3-day  test  will  show  you.  We  urge  you  to 
make  this  test.  It  is  well  worth  while. 
Sound  sleep — active  days 
Taken  at  night,  a  cup  of  Ovaltine  brings  sound, 
restful  sleep  and  all-day  energy  quickly  and  nat- 
urally.    This  is  why: 

First — it  digests  very  quickly.  Even  in  cases 
of  impaired  digestion.  It  combines  certain  vi- 
talizing and  building-up  food  essentials  in  which 
your  daily  fare  is  often  lacking.  One  cup  of 
Ovaltine  has  more  real  food  value  than  12  cups 
of  beef  extract. 

Second — Ovaltine  has  the  power 
actually  to  digest  4  to  5  times  its 
weight  in  other  foods  which  you 
eat.  Thus,  soon  after  drinking, 
Ovaltine  is  turning  itself  and  other 
foods  into  rich  red  blood. 

This  quick  assimilation  of  nourish- 
ment is  restoring  to  the  entire  body. 
Frayed   nerves  are  soothed.     Diges- 

OV/ILTIN 


tion  goes  on  efficiently.  Restful  sleep  comes,  and 
as  you  sleep  you  gather  strength  and  energy. 

Hospitals  and  doctors  recommend  it 

Ovaltine  is  a  delightful  pure  food-drink.  In  use 
in  Switzerland  for  30  years.  Now  in  universal 
use  in  England  and  her  colonies.  During  the 
great  war  it  was  included  as  a  standard  ration 
for  invalid  soldiers. 

A  few  years  ago  Ovaltine  was  introduced  into 
this  country.  Today  hundreds  of  hospitals  use  it. 
More  than  20,000  doctors  recommend  it.  Not 
only  as  a  quick  "pick-up"  beverage,  but  be- 
cause of  its  special  dietetic  properties,  they  also 
recommend  it  for  restless  sleep,  nerve-strain, 
malnutrition,  backward  children  and  the  aged. 

Just  make  a  3-day  test  of  Ovaltine.  Note  the 
difference,  not  only  in  your  sleep,  but  in  your 
next  day's  energy.  You  tackle  your  work  with 
greater  vigor.  You  "carry  through"  for  the 
whole  day.  You  aren't  too  tired  to  go  out  for 
the  evening.  There's  a  new  zest  to  your  work; 
to  all  your  daily  activities.  It's  truly  a  "pick- 
up" drink — for  any  time  of  day. 

A  3'day  test 

All  druggists  sell  Oval- 
tine in  4  sizes  for  home 
use.  Or  they  can  mix  it 
for  you  at  the  soda  foun- 
^By/  tain.     But  to  let  you  try 

it  we  will  send  a  3-day  in- 
troductory package  for 
ioc  to  cover  cost  of  pack- 
ing and  mailing.  Just  send 
in  coupon  with   10  cents. 


-more  than  20,000  doctors 
recommend  Ovaltine 


Dig26  T.  W.  C. 


Builds  Body, 
Brain  and  Nerves 


Before  taking  Ovaltine 
faulty  digestion  kept 
me  awake  at  night. 
After  _  taking  Ovaltine 
two  nights  I  found  that 
I  could  get  more  sleep 
andthatsleep  came 
quicker  and  easier  than 
before. 

William  Hogle, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Send  for  3-day  test 


I  had  not  been  able  to 
sleep  well.  After  taking 
Ovaltine  for  one  week  I 
could  sleep  the  whole 
night  and  fall  asleep  as 
soon  as  I  lay  down.  Oval- 
tine is  the  best  thing  for 
sleeplessness. 

Sol  Ellman, 
Chicago 


The  Wander   Company,       Dept.  402 

37  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  enclose  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mail- 
ing.    Send  me  your  3-day  test  package  of  Ovaltine. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

One  package  to  a  person 
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The 
Western  Housekeeper 

Conducted  by  PAULINE  PARTRIDGE 


Inquiries  regarding  any  products  mentioned  in  this  department  will  receive  immediate  attention  when  addressed 
to  The  Western  Housekeeper,  Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Setting  the   Table 


THE  dinner  table  with  its 
white  cloth,  its  gleaming 
silver,  its  bright  flowers,  and 
shining  glass  is  the  emblem 
of  the  family;  it  signifies  the 
life  tnat  is  shared  with  those  nearest  and 
dearest  and  implies  a  relation  to  a  larger 
social  world.  The  well  laid  table  invests 
the  simplest  meal  with  enough  formality 
to  give  it  grace  and  charm  and  to  add  to 
its  appetizing  qualities,  while  it  offers 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  quiet 
good  taste  that  should 
form  the  background 
of  every  home. 

The  preparation  of 
the  table  is  the  pre- 
liminary to  the  service 
of  every  meal  and 
varies  for  each  occa- 
sion so  that  a  fresh 
and  original  arrange- 
ment is  possible,  with- 
in limits,  to  give  play 
to  the  imagination  of 
the  housewife  and 
allow  her  the  use  of 
color  with  restraint 
in  her  choice  of  linens 
and  decorations. 

Breakfast  is,  at  the 
present  time,  often 
served  on  a  tray  in- 
dividually for  greater 
convenience,  and 
luncheon  is  apt  to 
be  a  meal  when  the 
family  is  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,  so 
that  the  dinner  table 
seems  to  demand 
the  first  and  greatest 
consideration.  The  arrangement  is  much 
the  same  for  the  simple  family  dinner  and 
the  more  elaborate  meal  when  guests  are 
included,  except  for  additional  silver  for 
a  greater  number  of  courses.  The  table 
should  be  first  covered  with  a  silence 
cloth  of  material  sufficiently  heavy  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  dishes  set  upon  it, 
and  to  protect  the  surface  from  heat 
marks  and  dents  or  scratches.  This 
should  extend  five  or  six  inches  over  the 
sides  of  the  table  to  avoid  an  uneven 
surface  at  the  edges.  Over  the  silence 
cloth  the  white  linen  cloth  is  spread  and 
is  usually  plain  except  for  the  pattern  of 
the  damask  itself  and  perhaps  a  monogram 
embroidered  in  one  corner  or  on  one  side 


about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the 
center. 

In  the  center  of  the  table  should  be 
placed  whatever  simple  decoration  is  to 
be  used.  For  the  family  dinner  table  a 
low  bowl  of  fruit  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
will  be  sufficient  as  a  bit  of  pleasant  color 
and  a  pivotal  point  for  the  balanced 
arrangement  of  plates,  glass  and  silver. 
A  precise  and  careful  placing  of  each 
article  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  table.     The  cloth  should  be 


absence  of  a  waitress  it  saves  time  and 
confusion  if  the  silver  is  in  place  before 
the  family  is  seated. 

Napkins,  folded  square  and  with  their 
edges  exactly  meeting  and  matching, 
should  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the  silver, 
about  a  half  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Glasses  are  placed  at  the  point  of 
the  knife  at  the  right  side  of  the  cover,  or 
plate.  Bread  and  butter,  while  usually 
omitted  at  the  formal  dinner  still  have 
their  place  at  the  family  meal,  and  are 
usually  served  from 
the  bread  and  butter 
plate  which  is  placed 
at  the  left  of  the 
cover  at  the  point  of 
the  fork.  The  butter 
spreader  is  placed 
across  the  small  plate. 
Bread  and  butter  are 
placed  on  the  plate 
just  before  the  dinner 
is  served. 
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({Old  family  silver  lends  its  charm  to  this  delightful  table  arrangement 


laid  straight  and  smooth,  with  the  center 
fold  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  silver 
should  be  placed  about  a  half  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  table,  each  piece  parallel 
with  every  other;  knives  on  the  right 
side  with  their  sharp  edges  toward  the 
plate,  spoons  to  the  right  of  knives.  Forks 
are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  plate  with 
their  tines  up,  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  used,  the  first  farthest 
from  the  plate.  The  space  allowed  to 
each  person  should  be  about  twenty-five 
inches  to  avoid  crowding.  It  seems  easier 
to  have  all  the  silver  in  place  before  the 
dinner  is  served,  but  this  is  optional  and 
the  accompanying  silver  may  be  brought 
in  \\  ith  each  course  if  preferred.     In  the 
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SALT  and  pepper 
may  be  supplied 
in  small  individual 
shakers  at  each  place 
or  larger  shakers  may 
be  placed  between 
each  two  covers  at 
the  corners  of  the 
table,  on  a  line  with 
the  inside  edge  of  the 
plate.  If  the  meal 
begins  with  soup  a 
large  service  plate 
should  be  at  each 
place  when  the  meal 
is  served,  and  a  soup 
spoon  should  be  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  table  silver.  A  smaller 
deeper  plate  containing  the  soup  is  placed 
on  the  service  plate  after  the  diners  are 
seated. 

Before  the  dessert  is  served  all  other 
dishes  are  removed  from  the  table  and 
the  crumbs  are  brushed  from  the  cloth 
on  to  a  plate  with  a  napkin.  If  silver  for 
dessert  has  not  been  laid  when  the  table 
is  set  it  must  now  be  brought  in  with  the 
dessert.  For  pie  a  fork  is  sufficient,  but 
for  puddings  and  other  desserts  a  fork 
and  spoon  are  both  provided. 

Breakfast  and  luncheon  are  two  in- 
formal meals  of  the  day  but  the  same 
precision  and  daintiness  should  character- 
ize the  table  or  the  breakfast  trav.    Mats 
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or  runners  with  napkins  to  match  in 
white  or  color  are  used  on  the  bare  table. 
If  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
meals  the  colored  linens  are  used  for 
breakfast,  and  white  reserved  for 
luncheon.  Small  colored  cloths  are  also 
used,  just  covering  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  napkins  for  these  two  meals  are 
much  smaller  than  the  dinner  napkins. 
The  silver  is  placed  on  the  mat  if  it  is 
rectangular  conforming  to  the  latest 
mode,  but  if  the  mat  is  too  small  to  hold 
the  articles  comfortably  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  bare  table  in  the  same 
position  and  order  as  for  dinner  service. 

Fruit  for  breakfast  is  of  so  wide  a 
variety  that  it  affords  an  equally  wide 
choice  of  service.  Hard  fresh  fruits  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums  and  apricots  are 
served  on  a  small  plate  accompanied  by  a 
small  silver  fruit  knife.  Cooked  fruits 
are  served  in  sauce  dishes  to  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon  which  is  usually  laid  at  the 
cover  when  the  table  is  set.  When  serving 
grapes  a  small  plate  is  placed  in  front  of 
each  person  a,nd  the  grapes  passed,  ac- 
companied by  grape  shears. 

A  half  grapefruit  is  usually  served  to 
each  person.  The  tough  center  is  removed 
and  each  division  loosened  with  a  sharp 
knife  so  that  the  pieces  of  juicy  pulp  may 
be  eaten  with  a  spoon  fitted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Oranges  may  be  served  in  the 
same  way  or  with  a  fruit  plate,  knife  and 
spoon.  If  sliced  on  a  fruit  plate  it  is 
usually  eaten  with  a  fork  and  this  is 
provided  when  the  cover  is  laid. 

THE  breakfast  tray  for  individual 
service  should  be  simple,  dainty 
and  convenient.  This  method  of  serving 
breakfast  used  to  be  considered  a  mark 
of  extreme  luxury,  but  it  has  been  found 
to  be  such  a  saver  of  time  and  energy  that 
it  is  now  one  of  the  efficient  means  of 
giving  just  that  extra  bit  of  energy  to  the 
business  woman  that  she  needs  to  carry 
her  through  a  difficult  day.  The  tray 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the 
entire  breakfast  without  crowding,  so  that 
it  can  be  brought  in  and  left  to  be  eaten 
without  further  disturbance  and  in  great 
leisure. 

The  arrangement  of  dishes  and  silver 
is  the  same  as  if  a  table  were  being  set, 
and  the  dishes  and  linen  are  usually 
planned  for  individual  service. 

The  tea  table  follows  little  formal 
regularity,  as  it  is  only  the  base  of  supply, 
the  guests  being  served  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  sitting  or  standing.  It  con- 
tains boiling  water,  the  tea  caddy,  the 
cups,  saucers  and  spoons,  sugar  and 
cream  and  lemon  as  well,  and  the  sand- 
wiches or  small  cakes  that  are  to  be  eaten 
with  the  tea.  Plates  are  unnecessary 
unless  something  special  is  to  be  served 
that  requires  their  use.  Informality 
marks  the  service  throughout. 

After  dinner  coffee  may  be  served  at 
the  table  when  dinner  is  finished:  it  is 
most  often  brought  in  in  the  cups,  or  it 
may  be  served  in  the  living  room  from  a 
small  table  arranged  in  similar  fashion  to 
a  tea  table.  On  this  the  cups  and  saucers 
will  be  grouped  about  the  coffee  pot. 
Napkins  will  not  be  needed.  Cream  and 
sugar  are  at  hand  but  are  seldon  added  as 
most  persons  prefer  after  dinner  coffee 
black.  Usually  only  the  coffee  is  served, 
at  this  time,  but  bonbons  may  be  passed 
if  desired. 


What  WHITTALL  means 

on  a  Rug 
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Matthew  ].  Whittall 
Founder  oj 


The  Whittall  Mills 
in  1880 


WHY  THIS  NAME  HAS  MAINTAINED  ITS 
LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  RUG  INDUSTRY 
FIFTY  YEARS 


HE  name  Whittall  which  is  woven  into  the  back  of  every 
rug  we  make  is  a  respectful  tribute  to  Matthew  J.  Whittall, 
who,  a  half  century  ago  established  the  Whittall  standard 
of  rug  quality. 

It  is  placed  there  for  your  protection  and  our  satisfaction — a  trade 
mark  by  which  you  may  recognize  a  product  of  surpassing  merit — 
the  mark  of  genuineness,  with  which  an  artist  autographs  his 
masterpiece. 

Following  the  rule  laid  down  by  its  founder,  every  rug  which  leaves 
the  Whittall  mill  is  mechanically  perfect.  Design,  coloring  and 
weaving  must  be  right,  else  it  may  not  bear  the  Whittall  name. 

Human  hands  could  never  produce  such  a  fabric  as  this.  The  price- 
less hand-made  Oriental  rugs  of  ancient  times  which  today  bring 
fabulous  sums  were  never  as  perfectly  woven  as  Whittalls. 

Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  present  day  Orientals  which  are 
contract  woven  for  disposal  to  those  unfamiliar  with  true  rug 
qualities  and  values. 

Above  each  desk,  beside  each  loom,  at  every  bench,  in  every  room 
throughout  the  immense  Whittall  plants  are  reminders  that  "Less 
Than  Perfect  isn't  WHITTALL". 

And  this  "policy  of  perfection"  is  underwritten  by  every  member 
of  the  Whittall  organization. 

So,  the  name  "Whittall",  woven  into  the  back  of  the  rug  you  buy 
means  to  us  as  well  as  to  you,  a  work  well  done. 


yVv  #-*-*- 


£-^wJ      ?     w£-ujL, 


President  St  General  Manager 


woven  into  the  hack  of 
the  rug  you  buy 

Whittall  catalog  in  colors  will  be  mailed  on  request 

.J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Three  February  Luncheons 


FEBRUARY  with  its  three 
holidays  gives  frequent  oppor- 
tunity for  delightful  enter- 
taining at  luncheon.  A  party 
of  this  kind  may  be  as  simple 
or  as  elaborate  as  one  pleases,  as  large  or 
as  small  as  the  house  or  the  invitation 
list  demands.  If  the  number  expands 
beyond  eight,  however,  small  tables  are 
usually  set  in  place  of  gathering  the 
guests  at  one  large  table,  as  the  modern 
dining  room  does  not  comfortably  seat 
more  than  that  number. 

The  menu  should  be  kept  to  few  courses 
and  the  food  should  be  rather  lighter 
than  that  selected  for  a  dinner.  Soup 
should  be  served  in  cups  rather  than 
soup  plates.  If  the  main  course  is  hot, 
the  soup  may  be  cold  or  jellied  for  con- 
trast, or  a  fruit  cup  may  be  chosen  to 
introduce  the   meal. 

A  hot  bread  or  small  rich  biscuits  are 
excellent  with  luncheon,  while  the  usual 
accessories  of  olives,  salted  nuts,  celery 
and  a  conserve  may  enlarge  the  menu 
to  some  extent. 

In  the  salad  course  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween a  light  green  salad  and  a  heartier 
meat  or  fish  salad  that  may  become  the 
main  service,  or  a  frozen  salad  that  fre- 
quently takes  the  place  of  dessert,  com- 
bining the  last  two  courses.         •> 

Decorations  may  partake  somewhat 
of  the  day  and  the  occasion,  but  to  carry 
this  too  far  is  not  in  the  best  of  taste. 
It  is  usually  sufficient  that  some  signifi- 
cant color  is  used  in  flowers  or  center- 
piece. 

Jellied  Celery  Soup 
Curried  Chicken  with  Macedoine  of 

Rice  Vegetablo 

Cucumber  Jelly  Salad 
Royal  Bavarian  Cream 


Halves  of  Grapefruit 

Deviled  Lobster  Potato  Souffle 

Buttered  Peas 

Tomato  Salad  with  Asparagus  Tips 

Chocolate  Ice  Box  Cake 

Clam  Broth 
Lamb   Chops  with  Potato   Croquettes 

Mushroom  Sauce 

Carrots  and  Peas  with  Mint 
Salad  Mousse 

Jellied  Celery  Soup 
Carcass  of  chicken       2  teaspoons  salt 
1  quart  water  34  teaspoon  kitchen 

1  bunch  celery,  leaves       bouquet 

and  stalks.  2   tablespoons   gela- 

2  teaspoons    celery       tine 

salt  34  cup  cold  water 

Use  the  carcass  of  a  chicken  left  after 
serving  roast  or  boiled  chicken.  Cover 
with  the  quart  of  water  and  add  coarse 
outside  stalks  of  the  celery,  also  large 
green  leaves  from  the  top.  Add  season- 
ings, cover  closely  and  simmer  slowly  for 
two  hours.  Strain  and  cool.  Skim  off 
fat  and  bring  clear  soup  to  boiling  point. 
Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  fourth  cup  of 
cold  water  and  add  to  the  heated  soup. 
Stir  until  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Cool,  set  on  ice  until  chilled, 
and  serve  in  bouillon  cups.  Garnish  with 
small  white  leaves  of  celery. 

Curry  of  Chicken 
1  chicken  about  \\i     2  tablespoons  butter 


1  Yi  tablespoons  cur- 
ry powder 
1  tablespoon  flour 


to  2  pounds 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  onions 
1  egg  yolk 

Cut  up  chicken  as  for  a  fricassee,  put 
in  a  saucepan  with  water  to  cover  and 
simmer  until  tender,  keeping  the  pan 
closely  covered.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
take  chicken  out  and  pour  liquor  into  a 


bowl.  Put  onions  into  the  saucepan  with 
butter  and  saute  until  brown.  Remove 
and  put  with  chicken.  Fry  for  three  or 
four  minutes  then  sprinkle  with  curry 
powder.  Next  pour  in  chicken  liquor, 
stew  five  minutes  longer  and  stir  in  flour 
mixed  until  smooth  with  a  little  cold 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  thickens. 
Add  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  adding  a  little 
of  the  mixture  to  the  egg  first.  Serve 
with  a  border  of  hot  boiled  rice. 


Macedoine  of  Vegetables 
2  cups  mixed  cooked    1  teaspoon  sugar 

vegetables 
1   teaspoon  beef  ex 

tract  or 
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cup  stock 


rA  cup  water 

Salt  and  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter 


Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  and 
cook  eight  or  ten  minutes  over  a  hot  fire, 
shaking  the  pan  frequently.  Serve  very 
hot. 

Cucumber  Jelly  Salad 
1  pint  grated  cucum-    1  tablespoon  cold  wa- 


ber 

Salt  and  paprika 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  oil 
1  teaspoon  gelatine 


ter 

6  halves  nut  meals 
Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 


PEEL  cucumbers,  removing  most  of 
the  white  as  well  as  the  green  skin. 
Grate  enough  to  give  one  pint  and  season 
with  salt,  paprika,  vinegar  and  oil.  Add 
gelatine  mixed  with  cold  water.  Place  over 
the  fire  until  warm  and  well  mixed,  but 
not  boiled.  In  the  bottom  of  individual 
molds  put  a  half  of  a  walnut  meat,  then 
pour  in  the  ^cucumber  mixture  and  set 
on  the  ice  to  cool.  When  ready  to  serve 
turn  each  mold  on  to  a  nest  of  young 
lettuce  leaves  and  add  a  generous  spoon- 
ful of  mayonnaise. 
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Biscuits  made  with  Snowdrift  are  an  added  attrac- 
tion to  any  meal— delicately  crisp  and  tender — as 
light  as  biscuits  should  be. 

And  it's  so  easy  to  make  them.  Snowdrift  is 
wonderfully  easy  to  work  with — it  mixes  in  a  jiffy 
with  the  other  ingredients  because  it  is  of  a  fluffy, 
creamyconsistency  thatwill  delightyou.  And  amaze 
you,  too.  For  it  is  always  of  this  same  consistency 
—  never  too  hard  when  it  comes  from  the  ice 
box,  never  too  soft  when  it  has  stood  in  the  kitchen. 

When  you  open  a  can  of  Snowdrift  you  find 
its  smooth,  soft  whiteness  mighty  inviting  to  look 
at.  When  you  taste  it  you  find  it  delicately  sweet 
and  fresh.  It  is  made  so— from  a  fine  salad  oil— 
and  its  airtight  can  keeps  it  so. 

Make  some  biscuits  today  and  use  Snowdrift. 
Then  you  will  know  what  a  really  good  shorten- 
ing Snowdrift  is. 
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(£A  thousand  good  cooks 
taught  me  these  wonderful 
uses  for  condensed  milk!! 


w: 


such  good  things  with  Condensed 
Milk?'  asked  a  friend  recently. 

"'From  a  correspondence  course,'  I 
laughed.  Then  explained,  'Correspon- 
dence with  the  best  cooking  teachers  in 
the  world — practical  housewives.  A  thou- 
sand good  cooks  taught  me  these  won- 
derful uses  for  Condensed  Milk.' 

"It  was  their  letters  that  first  piqued 
my  curiosity  about  Condensed  Milk.  I 
knew  its  advantages  in  coffee.  But  why 
was  it  so  much  better  for  cooking  than 
plain  milk  and  sugar? 

"I  went  for  my  answer  straight  to  those 
women  who  used  Condensed  Milk.  They 
not  only  told  me  about  dishes  they  made 
with  it,  but  let  me  taste  them. 

"I  borrowed  their  recipes,  ordered  some 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk,  and  began 
experiments  to  discover  the  secret. 

"It  was  simply  this.  Condensed  Milk  is 
full-cream  milk  (with  water  removed) 
combined  with  sugar  so  thoroughly  that 


it  gives  a  smooth,  rich  blended  quality 

to  cooking. 

"The  following  recipe  is  a  good  example. 

Condensed  Milk 
Chocolate  Frosting 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1 2  cup  Borden's  Condensed  Milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Break  chocolate  in  small  pieces,  melt 
with  butter  over  hot  water.  Blend 
with  Condensed  Milk  and  flavoring. 
Beat  until  thick  enough  to  spread  be- 
tween layers  and  on  top  of  cake. 

"Recipes  for  the  Spanish   Cream  and 


Rice  Pudding  illustrated  above — and 
other  dishes — are  given  in  my  book, 
Mil\  and  its  Place  in  Good  Cookery. 
You'll  find  practical  milk  information  in 
this  book,  with  hundreds  of  recipes  using 
modern  forms  of  milk.  If  interested,  send 
to  the  Borden  Company,  419  Borden 
Building,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  a  free  copy. 

"Meanwhile  order 
some  Eagle  Brand 
CondensedMilk — one 
of  the  Borden  brands 
— and  try  it  for  coffee 
and  this  cake  frost- 
ing." 


■ 
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Mildred  Maddocks  Bentley.  (/ 
former      Director      of    Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  and 
world-known   consultant   on 
home  economic  subjects. 


EAGLE  BRAND 


cW 


CONDENSED 
MILK. 
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Royal  Bavarian  Cream 
1 2  tablespoon  gelatine  1  cup  cream 
]4.  cup  cold  water        y2  cup  cooked  prunes 
M  cup  scalded  milk        cut  in  pieces 
Vi  cup  sugar  y2  cup  chopped  figs 

2  egg  whites 

Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for 
about  five  minutes,  dissolve  in  the  scalded 
milk  and  add  the  sugar.  Set  in  a  pan  of 
cold  water  and  stir  until  mixture  begins 
to  thicken.  Then  add  the  well  beaten 
egg  whites,  whipped  cream,  prunes,  and 
figs.    Chill  and  garnish  with  chopped  nuts. 

Halves  of  Grapefruit 
3  grapefruit  Sugar 

Cut  grapefruit  in  halves.  With  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors  cut  out  a  circular  piece 
from  the  center  of  each  half,  being  care- 
ful not  to  pierce  the  skin.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  cutting  each  piece  of 
fiber  first,  then  slipping  the  scissors  under 
the  center  and  cutting  through  it  when  it 
can  be  lifted  out.  Then  with  a  sharp 
knife  separate  each  section  of  grapefruit 
from  the  membrane  and  skin.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  set  in  the  ice  box  to  chill. 
The  edges  of  the  grapefruit  skin  may  be 
scalloped    if  preferred. 

Grapefruit  may  be  served  without  ice 
or  in  special  grapefruit  glasses  embedded 
in  ice. 

Deviled  Lobster 

2  cups  fresh  or  can-  Cayenne 

ned  lobster  Nutmeg 

1  cup  soft  bread  1  tablespoon  butter 

crumbs  1  tablespoon  flour 

1  hard  cooked  egg  1   cup  milk 

1  tablespoon    lemon  Salt 
juice 

CUT  the  lobster  meat  into  dice.  Add 
one-half  the  bread  crumbs,  the  egg 
chopped  very  fine  and  the  lemon  juice,  sea- 
soning generously  with  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg.  Make  a 
white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour  and  milk. 
Add  the  white  sauce  to  the  lobster  mix- 
ture to  make  a  paste.  Fill  scallop  shells 
with  the  mixture,  smooth  the  tops, 
sprinkle  with  remaining  bread  crumbs 
and  brown  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Potato  Souffle 

2  cups   hot   mashed    2  tablespoons  butter 
potatoes  1  cup  milk 

2  eggs 

To  the  mashed  potatoes  add  the  butter, 
egg  yolks  which  have  been  beaten  until 
very  light  and  the  milk.  Stir  until  well 
blended  and  then  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Mix  lightly  and  pile  the  mass 
into  a  well  greased  baking  dish.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  ten  minutes. 
Serve  at  once. 

Buttered  Peas 

2  quarts  peas  in  the   2  tablespoons  butter 
shell 

Shell  the  peas  and  boil  in  water  until 
tender.  Drain  perfectly  dry.  The  best 
way  is  to  lay  them  on  a  thin  piece  of 
cloth  to  free  them  entirely  from  moisture. 
Put  butter  in  a  saucepan  and  when  hot 
but  not  browning  place  the  peas  in  the 
pan  and  stir  until  thoroughly  heated  and 
mixed  with  the  butter.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 


With  Ghirardelli's 
make  Q^  desserts 


Why  be  bothered  making  a  des- 
sert every  day  when  you  can  save 
at  least  20  minutes  by  preparing 
two  at  one  mixing  and  baking? 
While  dinner  is  cooking,  make  this  two-layer  quick  chocolate 
cake  with  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate.  Spread  one  layer 
with  marmalade  and  whipped  cream  and  serve  it  at  once  as 
Chocolate  Cream  Cake.  A  day  or  two  later  you  may  tempt 
your  family  with  another  dessert — Chocolate  Cottage  Pud- 
ding— by  simply  toasting  the  second  layer  and  serving  it  with 
hot  vanilla  or  chocolate  sauce.  Ghirardelli's — the  all-in-one 
ground  chocolate — makes  this  two-time  dessert  especially 
quick  and  easy  to  prepare — for  all  the  dry  ingredients  go  into 
the  sifter  together. 

Chocolate  Cream  Cake,  and  Chocolate  Cottage  Pudding 


1  M  cups  flour 

%  cup  Ghirardelli's  Ground 

Chocolate 
Yi  cup  sugar 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
\z  cup  melted  fat  or  oil 


2  eggs 

Milk 

Vi  teaspoon  orange  extract 

Orange  marmalade 

Whipped  cream 

Marshmallows 


Sift  dry  ingredients  together  twice.  Place  melted,  cooled  fat  in  cup,  add 
unbeaten  eggs  and  fill  up  cup  with  milk.  Stir  liquid  ingredients  into  dry 
ones,  beat  two  minutes.  Bake  in  two  greased  layer  cake  tins  in  a  moderate 
oven  [375°F]  about  20  minutes.  When  ready  to  serve  spread  one  layer  with 
orange  or  pineapple  marmalade  or  a  tart  jam  and  sweetened  whipped 
cream.  4  or  5  servings.  Save  the  other  layer,  toast,  place  a  few  marshmallows 
on  top  and  serve  with  hot  vanilla  or  chocolate  sauce,  4  or  5  servings. 


GHU  A/iR  DELLI'S 


Chocolate 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly' 


4 f 

Mail  this  coupon  for  C5hirardelli's  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes — free. 

D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  905  North  Point  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  free,  your  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes  for  baking  and  dessert  making. 

Name - 

Address 
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Fascinating 
Beauty 

One's  face  should  make  one 
■ — NOT  betray  one! 

UNDERNEATH  the  stains  left  by  sun 
and  wind,  underneath  the  blemishes  of 
unsightly  tan  and  muddiness,  your  skin 
lies  creamy,  smooth  and  exquisite.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  you  can  re- 
store that  lovely  pallor  and  the  satin 
texture  which  used  to  be  your  pride. 
El  Estado  Lemon  Cleansing  Creme  used 
regularly  eradicates  disfiguring  blem- 
ishes and  leaves  the  skin  transparently 
clear  and  smooth.  The  fragrant  Lemon 
Oil  in  this  creme  does  for  your  face 
what  the  harsher  lemon  juice  does  for 
your  hands.  Whitens  and  refreshes.  Re- 
member El  Estado  Lemon  Creme  is  real 
lemon  oil — NEVER  a  drop  of  those 
dangerous  acids,  to  dry  and  pucker  the 
skin,  nor  noxious  animal  fats  to  coarsen 
the  delicate  texture.  Massaged  gently 
into  the  skin,  with  careful  upward 
strokes,  then  wiped  off  with  a  soft 
cloth,  this  wonderful  creme  will  free 
your  face  of  those  horrid  blemishes, 
enlarged  pores,  and  worry  lines.  If 
left  on  all  night,  after  first  being  used 
to  cleanse  the  face  thoroughly,  it  will 
reveal  a  youthful  freshness  and  a  free- 
dom from  tan  that  will  amaze  you — 
even  after  the  first  trial.  It  is  featured 
in  dollar  jars  at  most  toilet  goods  coun- 
ters, but  if  you  wish  to  try  it  before 
you  buy  it,  we  will  gladly  mail  you  a 
free  sample.  *  *  *  El  Estado  Products 
Co.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

SI  Sstado 

LEMON  Creme 

Sold  by  the  Owl  and  other  leading 
Drug  Stores 


DARKENS  and  BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES  and  BROWS 
INSTANTLY,  makes  them  ap- 
pear naturally  dark,  lor.p;  and 
luxuriant.  Adds  wonderful  charm, 
beauty  end  expression  to  any  face. 
J'erfectly  harmless,  lined  by  mill  i.  r  i 
of  lovely  women.  HLA<  K  or  BROWN, 
obtainable  in  solid  form  or  water- 
proof liquid.  75o  at  your  dealer's  or 
direct  postpaid. 
MAVBELLINECO.  CHICACO 


-C^e— - 


Conducted  by  Marise  de  Fleur 


<2b— — 1 

__J 


Up  and  Down  the  Scale  of  Beauty 


IT  speaks  well  for  a  growth  of  aes- 
thetic appreciation  that  the  present 
ideal  of  beauty  is  far  more  con- 
cerned with  line  than  with  color. 
Or  perhaps  color  is  easier  to  acquire. 
At  any  rate  the  woman  of  today  watches 
the  scales  as  an  indica- 
tion of  her  appearance 
and  the  closer  she  can 
draw  to  the  coveted 
hundred  mark  the 
greater  her  delight. 

But  no  one,  quite 
naturally,  wishes  to 
sacrifice  health  in  the 
pursuit  of  beauty. 
The  feminine  world 
wants  what  the  world 
has  always  wanted — 
to  gain  its  reward 
without  the  toil  that 
pays  for  it.  And  so 
you  see  everywhere 
women  with  too  many 
pounds  to  their  credit 
sitting  over  a  plate 
of  rich  salad  or  a 
whipped  cream  des- 
sert openly  repining 
over  their  lost  slim- 
ness.  Over-indulgence 
and  inactivity  have 
blurred  the  fine  line 
of  arrow  straightness 
that  gives  that  keen 
look  of  fitness,  and 
somehow  years  have 
been  added  with  the 
extra  pounds.  Some- 
where and  at  some 
time  the  conscious- 
ness arrives  that 
youth  is  being  routed 
by  the  added  flesh, 
and  with  the  knowl- 
edge comes  the  wish  to  do  something 
about  it  at  once. 

To  step  out  of  the  enveloping  flesh 
as  you  would  an  old-fashioned  garment, 
alas,  is  not  quite  so  easy!     Possible,  of 
course,  but  not  easy,  as  many  will  be  ready 
to  tell  you. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reducing — to 
deny  oneself  of  the  rich  and  satisfying 
foods  that  are  so  great  a  temptation,  or  to 
increase  exercise  and  activity  to  the  point 
where  it  will  eat  up  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment in  energy  and  so  consume  the  disfig- 
uring flesh,  Ifyouarein  a  hurry  to  reduce, 
you  can  do  both.  It  is  advisable  if  it  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  a  few  pounds,  to  con- 
sult a  person  who  has  made  this  a  special 
study,  and  then  to  follow  the  simple  rules 
of  diet  and  exercise  that  will  be  advised. 
Massage  will   do  much   to  remove   tl<  sh 


that  has  settled  in  one  part  of  the  body 
and  seems  determined  to  stay.  But 
before  any  attempts  are  made  to  change 
the  decree  of  the  scales,  take  a  long  look 
in  the  mirror  and  face  the  fact  that  for 
every  pound  you  remove,  you  are  going 
to  pay  a  price,  not 
only  in  self-denial  and 
weariness  but  in  ac- 
tual appearance.  You 
will  not  casually 
throw  off"  ten  years 
and  go  back  to  the 
point  where  you  be- 
gan to  put  on  the 
hated  flesh.  Instead, 
you  will  develop 
slightly  hollow  cheeks, 
a  neck  that  may 
show  the  muscles  and 
tendons  that  the  kind- 
ly fat  hides.  Wrinkles 
will  crop  out  around 
the  eyes,  and  there 
may  be  a  pathetic 
droop  to  the  lips  that 
now  smile  and  hint 
at  a  dimple  in  the 
well  rounded  cheek. 
Would  you  rather 
have  a  straight-line 
model  of  a  body  than 
these  pleasing  charms 
that  you  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  that  you 
place  very  little  value 
on  them  ?  Ask  your- 
self these  questions 
honestly,  and  then  go 
ahead. 

If  you  consult  a 
specialist  you  will  be 
given  a  special  diet 
w  ith  reference  to  your 
case,  the  amount  you 
may  desirably  lose 
and  your  personal 
tastes  and  habits.  If 
you  are  undertaking 
to  reduce  without 
medical  aid  and  by  the  strength  of  your 
own  will,  there  are  a  few  simple  rules  that 
you  can  follow  that  will  give  results.  Do 
not  indulge  in  fats,  starches  or  sugar. 
Substitute  for  these  foods,  lean  meat, 
fish,  fowl,  eggs  and  cheese,  and  round  out 
the  menu  with  green  vegetables  and  the 
lighter  kinds  of  fruit.  Omit  entirely 
candy,  cream  soups,  sauces  and  dressings 
containing  olh  e  oil. 

If  you  wish  to  reduce  you  must  be 
active.  Don't  sit  down  when  it  is  possible 
to  stand  up,  and  walk  where  you  are 
going  unless  it's  to  Europe.  Never  indulge 
in   those  delicious  little  winks  that   seem 
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A  New  Complexion 
Almost  Over  Night 

Accept,  please,  free  proof  of  the  amazing  properties  of 
this  new  beauty  aid  called  Valensha.  A  single  treatment 
is  enough  to  establish  it  as  the  outstanding  beauty  achieve- 
ment of  the  century.  Use  it  for  a  week  and  note  the  change 
in  the  appearance  of  your  skin.  Almost  over  night  spots 
and  blemishes  disappear.  Freckles  and  pimples  vanish  like 
magic.  The  skin  quickly  becomes  fresh  and  young  looking, 
with  that  dazzling  transparency  that  is  the  despair  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  secret.  Valensha  is  a 
natural  beautiher.  It  derives  its  almost  magical  proper- 
ties from  the  essence  of  Rose  Cistus,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  given  Spanish  women  the  glorious  complex- 
ions that  make  them  the  envy  of  their  sisters  throughout 
the  world. 

FREE  PROOF.  Wo  invite  a  trial  of  Valensha  entirely  at  our  risk. 
Obtain  a  jar  from  your  druggist  today.  Use  it  according  to  direc- 
tions for  one  week.  Then  if  you  are  not  amazed  and  delighted  with 
the  improvement  in  your  skin,  return  the  jar  tc  your  druggist  anil 
get  back  every  penny.  If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you.  send 
31.00  to  Pox  Laboratories.  4200  Irving  Park  Blvd..  Chicago  f"i 
full  size  jar  under  same  money  back  guarantee  druggist's  offer. 
Generous  sample  sent  post  paid  for  Klc.  8-2 

Valensha 

Vhe  Skin  SBeautifier 

CHAPPING  -  SORES 

^*One   treatment   soothes   the   irrita- 
tion and  starts  the  healing  if  you  use 


Resinol 


BUNIONS 

Quick,  safe  relief  from  Bunion 
pain.  Prevent  shoe  pressure. 

At  all  drug  and  shoe  stores — 35c 

DsSchoU's 
'Lino-pads 


Put  one  on— the 
pain  is  gone! 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 


Paris        BOUR-TOIS     France 

JAVA 

The  Wonderful  French  Face  Powder 

A  tint  for  every  type 

Bourjois  also  creates  the  world's 

finest  Rouges— ha  nd-madein  Paris. 

Write  us  for  attractive  booklet. 

BOURJOIS,  Inc. 

37  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

*Reu    U.S.  Fat.  Off 


not  to  be  any  more  than  closing  your 
eyes  and  opening  them,  but  are  the 
treacherous  gaps  that  negative  your  best 
efforts. 

Scientists,  those  wise  men  who  make 
life  so  uncomfortable  for  us,  say  that  lack 
of  sleep  sharpens  the  wits,  but  makes  the 
body  pay  for  the  added  brain  power. 
Sleep  is  indeed  a  restorer  and  a  builder, 
and  even  a  few  moments  will  put  back 
what  has  been  laboriously  lost  through 
exercise  and  a  restricted  diet. 

Contrariwise,  if  you  are  trying  to  gain 
a  few  pounds  to  round  out  the  corners  and 
fill  up  the  hollows,  a  period  of  rest  will  do 
wonders.  A  week,  or  even  twenty-four 
hours  in  bed,  with  plenty  of  nourishing 
food  and  as  much  sleep  as  possible  during 
the  period  will  work  a  miracle  in  refresh- 
ment that  throws  off  the  years  and  the 
wrinkles,  and  pads  over  the  too-sensitive 
nerves  with  a  layer  of  necessary  resistance. 

To  prevent  a  thickening  around  the 
waist  line  as  the  years  accumulate,  one 
active  and  intensive  precaution  is  neces- 
sary, the  ounce  of  prevention  that  the  wise 
observe.  Eat  no  white  bread  at  all  and 
take  a  regular  abdominal  exercise  that 
has  proved  beneficial  in  this  regard.  And 
one  word  about  exercise.  To  keep  it  up, 
take  it  regularly  at  the  same  time  of  day 
and  let  it  be  to  music,  either  the  phono- 
graph or  the  radio.  The  feeling  of  rhythm 
is  emphasized  and  the  pleasure  increased. 
Five  minutes  of  strenuous  abdominal 
exercises  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
figure.  These  are  taken  lying  on  the  back 
and  consist  in  raising  the  legs  to  a  right 
angled  position  to  the  body  and  in  raising 
the  body  to  a  sitting  position  without 
assistance  from  the  hands  or  elbows. 

TO  remove  slight  superfluous  flesh 
from  certain  portions  of  the  body, 
the  places  where  it  is  most  apt  to  accumu- 
late, a  roller  made  with  corrugations  or 
bumps  has  been  found  to  be  most  effective. 
This  can  be  applied  to  the  hips,  the  legs 
or  arms  and  that  disfiguring  roll  of  flesh 
that  appears  from  no  one  knows  where 
and  clings  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  child  who  is  overweight  suffers 
more  than  a  person  who  has  a  more  de- 
veloped understanding  of  the  situation, 
because,  in  the  first  place  an  older  person 
knows  there  is  a  remedy  if  he  only  has  the 
courage  and  perseverance  to  apply  it,  but 
the  child  is  oppressed  with  the  hopeless 
situation  and  accepts  it  with  the  accom- 
panying shadow  over  his  spirit. 

Of  course  the  remedy  is  diet,  but  this  is 
more  difficult  in  a  child  than  an  adult  be- 
cause children  require  foods  for  normal 
growth  as  well  as  for  energy  or  activity. 
The  energy  foods  may  be  reduced  for 
probably  he  is  not  using  up  his  energy  as 
the  active  child  will.  These  are  breads, 
cereal,  all  forms  of  fat  and  sweets.  This 
includes  candy  and  desserts,  and  the 
sweets  that  are  so  often  and  so  fatally 
eaten  between  meals. 

Every  mouthful  of  food  that  is  taken  in 
is  a  problem  in  chemistry  that  the  body 
must  automatically  solve.  It  becomes 
flesh  or  is  released  in  activity.  But  in  so 
doing  it  lays  a  burden  on  every  organ  of 
the  body  that  is  forced  to  deal  with  it.  For 
this  reason  if  no  other  it  is  well  to  think 
twice  before  imposing  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  food  on  the  body  and  requiring 
it  to  wear  itself  out  in  getting  rid  of  it. 


Clear  Up  Bloodshot 
Eyes  this  Safe  Way 

When  your  eyes  become  bloodshot 
from  over-use,  lack  of  sleep  or 
exposure  to  sun,  wind,  dust  or 
tobacco  smoke,  apply  a  few  drops 
of  harmless  MURINE.  Soon  they 
will  be  clear  again  and  will  feel 
as  fine  as  they  look.  MURINE 
contains  no  belladonna  or  other 
harmful  ingredients.  Try  it. 

Write  The  Murine  Company,  Dept.  32, 
Chicago,  for  FREE  Book  on  Eye  Beauty 


W 


URINE, 

fORY°V* 


Wrinkles  Go 

like  magic!  No  need  having  wrinkles  today. 
Modern  women  must  look  young.  Use  Tarkroot 
as  directed,  and  in  your  mirror  see  wrinkles,  age- 
lines,  flabbiness  vanish  in  15  minutes!  Face  looks 
10  to  20  years  younger.  Great  for  blackhea,ds, 
coarse  pores,  oiliness,  sallowness.  Any  drug  store. 
Dearborn  Supply  Co.,  2350  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

TARKROOT 


Te 


Do  you  feel 

Sh 

when  you  remove  yourhaf? 

When  the  dimmed  lights  herald  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  do  you  take  off  your  hat  with  a  feeling  of 
assurance  that  your  hair  is  at  its  besti?  Are  you 
confident  that  it  has  a  clean,  wholesome  odor  and 
that  every  hair  is  shining  and  glistening  with, 
good  health?        (ah-MAH-me) 

AMAMI 

SHAMPOO 

OF  EGYPTIAN  HENNA 
will  give  you  that  assurance.  Used  once  a  week  it 
will  eliminate  dandruff  andkeep  your  scalp  in  per- 
fect condition.  Lathers  easily.    Rinses  perfectly, 
leaves  no  soapy  or  oily  residue.  Does  not  change 
the  color  of  the  hair  nor  stain  the  scalp.  Brightens 
up  each  strand  and  imparts  a  dainty  fragrance 
that  is  delightful.     15  cents  at  all  drug  stores. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet 
"Beauty  and  Self  Expression*' 
PRICHARD  &  CONSTANCE 
Dept.  471      48  Warren  St.      New  York  City 
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How  to  Work  Wonders   With  Your 

SUBCONSCIOUS 
MIND 

Give  me  just  60  minutes  and 
I'll  unlock  the  floodgates  of 
that  vast  reservoir  of  mental 
power  —  your  Subconscious 
Mind.  Note  the  immediate 
effect  on  your  business,  social 
and  everyday  life. 

BY  DAVID  V.  BUSH 

A  vast  reservoir  of  ineutal 

energy!    A  huge  storehouse  of 

brain  power!    That's  the  Sub- 

Uavid  V.  Bush  conscious  Miud.    You've  got 

it.    Your  friends  have  it.    Everyone  has  it.    But  not  one  in  a 

thousand  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Iu  60  minutes  I  can  show  you  exactly  how  to  awaken  your 
Subconscious  Mind — how  to  harness  it — how  to  make  it  work 
for  you — how  to  make  it  solve  problems — how  to  make  it 
remember  things — how  to  use  its  vast  creative  powers  to  boost 
your  success  and  double  your  money-making  ability. 

In  my  book  "The  Subconscious  Mind,"  I  tell  just  what  the 
Subconscious  Mind  is — just  how  to  reach  it — just  how  to 
control  it — just  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  It's  simple  as 
A.  B.C. 

ONLY  50  CENTS 
Write  today  for  this  amazing  book  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  "The  Subconscious  Mind."    Send  only  50  cents  in  full 
payment.    If  you  are  not  delighted,  return  the  book  within  5 
<lays  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

DAVID  V.  BUSH, Publisher 
225  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,         Dept.  T-1172.         Chicago,  III. 


Wit  Book 


HOW  TO  FEED 
HMD  CARE  FOR 


Gives  Money  Making  Secrets  of  Poultry  Rais 
ing.  Tells  bow  to  hatch,  care  for  and  feed  chicks 
until  fully  grown.  Gives  plan  of  Poultry  and 

Brooder  Houses  Describes  Miller's  "IDEAL"  IN- 
CUBATORS with  Patented  Egg  Turning  Trays.  Oil 
«n.l  Coal  Burning  BROODERS  Eggs  for  hatching  — 
Baby  Chicks-  BARGAIN  PRICES.  WRITE  TODAY! 

J.  W.MILLER  CO.,  Box  37.  Rockford,  III. 


PAYSON' 

INDELIBLE 


gTTTTO 


.    Jill, 
Stores  [ 

^SCP  " or  Sent  Prepa,d 30 i 

PAYSONS  INDELIBLE  INK  CO." 
41  MEN  SHAW  AVE  -NORTHAMPTON-MASS 


For  Hanging  Pictures  and 
All  Wall  Decorations 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Class  Heads— Steel  Points 


Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

Securely  Hold  Heavy'jThings 

10c  pkts.  Everywhere 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa 


T  eatrice  Joy 

JLl/     CECIL    B.    DEl'ILLE    STAR  .*a^BCW 

Says... 

"Colorite  is  just  the 
thing  for  Occasion 
straw  hats!  With 
Colorite,  "many  of 
the  hats  I  wear  today- 
can  be  quickly  trans- 
formed—  so  as  to  3, 
match  tomorrow's  f/M 
newest  frocks." 

Cotortte 

STRAW  HAT  FINISH 
25T  at  Drug  and  Department  Stores 

>o>  In  Canada 
Also  try  Cotoriic  fabric  Djes 

yiuJc  bj  Carpenter-Morton  Company  '/?<>., 


At  the  Drop  of  the  Flag 


(Continued  from  page  6q) 


they  usually  leave  the  loser  no  chance  to 
recoup. 

The  Culver  City  Speedway  is  as  fool- 
proof as  a  race  track  can  possibly  be. 
Auto-racing  tracks  are  improving  all  the 
time  in  this  regard.  And  yet — if  a  pilot 
collides  with  the  guard  rail  on  the  outside 
of  the  track  it  means  that  that  pilot's  a 
gone  goose.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  one 
hundred  per  cent  fool-proof  or  accident- 
proof.  But,  on  this  track,  should  a 
pilot  tangle  with  another  car,  even  doing 
over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  it's  a  ten  to 
one  bet  that  both  cars  will  lock  wheels 
and  skid  to  safety.  As  accidents  are 
very  few  and  far  between  on  the  tracks 
of  the  Three-A,  I  must  turn  to  the  dirt 
outlaw  tracks  for  my  material. 

With  three  or  four  cars  abreast  in  a 
turn,  even  a  little  skid  by  one  car  will 
cause  a  mixup  which  usually  means  death 
for  some  pilot.  The  men  behind  the 
steering  wheels  are  all  keyed  to  an  un- 
believable pitch.  The  stakes  are  large 
and  fame  is  so  alluring — and  the  slogan 
is:  "Get  there  in  spite  of  everything." 
The  utmost  caution  on  the  part  of  a 
veteran  pilot  will  not  prevent  some  dub 
upsetting  his  car  in  front  of  a  half  a  dozen 
others.  And  with  so  many  cars  on  the 
track  the  danger  of  "piling  up"  is  great. 

Nowadays  it  seems  to  be  the  proper 
thing  to  make  a  hero  out  of  any  pilot 
who  escapes  from  a  bad  accident  caused 
either  by  his  foolhardiness  or  lack  of  ex- 
perience. Apropos  of  this,  let  me  quote 
a  case  which  came  under  my  observation. 

A  PILOT — I  shall  name  no  names — 
ran  his  machine  into  another  car 
and  careened  into  the  pits,  tearing  them 
down,  to  prevent  running  over  a  spilled 
pilot  who  lay  on  the  track,  his  car  having 
turned  over  and  rolled  into  the  fence.  The 
fallen  pilot  used  his  head  and  did  not  move 
and  four  other  cars  missed  him  completely. 
I  was  opposite  the  scene  of  the  accident 
and  had  the  driver  who  caused  it  steered 
his  car  ahead  instead  of  inviting  a  horrible 
accident  by  crashing  into  and  wrecking 
another  car  in  front  of  pits  full  of  attend- 
ants, he  would  have  missed  the  fallen 
driver  easily  and  would  have  prevented 
the  worst  accident  of  the  day.  And  yet 
after  it  was  all  over  he  was  acclaimed  a 
hero  by  the  spectators! 

Wally  Reid  was  a  race  bug  at  one  time. 
His  producers  had  all  they  could  do  to 
keep  him  out  of  a  racing  car.  And  I  was 
with  Wally  when  he  lost  all  yearnings  to 
become  a  race  pilot.  So  would  you.  It 
happened  this  way: 

Ned  Blank — again  no  names — was  a 
driving  fool.  He  had  entered  dirt  track 
races  a  hundred  times  and — had  never 
won  a  race!  One  morning  he  was  showing 
off  for  "that  dude  movie  star"  as  Ned 
called  Wally,  and  his  machine  "cracked". 
When  told  he  had  only  a  few  moments  to 
live  he  raised  up  on  his  elbow  and  sum- 
moning all  the  breath  left  in  his  broken 
body  exclaimed  with  a  conviction  that 
was  as  impressive  as  it  was  pitiful.  "  I  ell 
them  the  greatest  racer  of  them  all  is 
dead."  And  he  was  gone.  Poor  Wally 
never  mentioned  wanting  t«>  drive  a  race 
c.ir  attain. 


Some  of  you  old  racing  fans  will  re- 
member Walter  Christie's  speed  mon- 
strosity— that  weird  nightmare  of  a  car 
with  its  shrieking  front-wheel  drive,  and 
its  wild,  death-dealing  uncontrollable 
bursts  of  speed.  It  was  nearly  human — 
a  cross  between  a  devil  and  an  angel.  If 
there  is  a  hell  for  race  pilots — and  I 
believe  there  is — it  will  consist  of  driving 
Christie's  wonder  around  a  one  mile 
dirt  track. 

As  for  me,  I  shall  continue  to  do  my 
racing  and  skidding  on  a  typewriter.  It's 
safer! 

If  automobile  racing  is  to  be  perpet- 
uated, it  must  be  through  the  interests  of 
the  public.  How  large  is  this  interest? 
Immense!  But  so  was  the  interest  in 
gladiatorial  contests,  bull  fights  and  prize 
fighting.  And  so  it  is  yet  in  Spain,  where 
in  sport's  name  they  kill  cattle  instead  of 
human  beings.  All  these  things  have 
passed  or  are  passing.  Modern  humanity 
will  not  permit  them.  The  morbid  cry 
for  blood  still  lives  in  a  few,  but  the  many 
cry  for  mercy.  For  years  horse  racing 
survived  on  the  strength  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  pedigree,  but  this  could  not  save 
it  from  the  storm  of  protest  which  finally 
has  driven  it  from  almost  every  state  in 
this  country.  Yet  the  worst  that  could 
be  said  of  horse  racing  was  that  it  was  a 
gambling  game.  Few  lives  were  lost  in  it 
■ — fewer,  I  believe,  than  in  almost  any 
other  semi-dangerous  sport.  Its  victims, 
if  it  had  any,  were  the  spectators,  not  the 
participants.  They  came  to  win  or  lose 
money- — not  to  watch  men  killed. 

There  was,  not  so  long  ago,  definite 
likelihood  that  automobile  racing  was  on 
the  wane.  Dangerous  tracks,  raced  on  by 
inexperienced  pilots,  were  taking  too  much 
toll.  But  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation has  elevated  automobile  racing 
to  the  board  and  brick  track.  Every 
effort  is  bent  to  protect  the  pilot.  He 
must  be  physically  and  morally  a  perfect 
specimen  of  manhood.  Moreover,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  Association  until  he 
is  an  experienced  pilot.  Of  course,  to  the 
blood-and-thunder  crowd,  this  high  type 
of  racing  may  be  minus  the  kick  of  a 
gamble  with  death,  but  that  kind  of  kick 
isn't  what  is  needed  anyhow.  The  perfect 
automobile  which  you  drive  home  from 
the  race  is  a  result  of  the  A.  A.  A.  determi- 
nation to  make  your  car  better  and  better 
each  year,  and  the  pilot,  if  he  passes  on, 
knows  that  he  has  contributed  his  bit  to 
science  and  your  safety.  That  is  his 
mission. 

RACE  day  dawns  clear  and  bright. 
The  car  is  brought  out  and  given 
her  final  test.  Speed  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Acceleration  is  perfect.  (A  race 
car  must  not  hesitate  when  a  heavy  foot 
steps  on  the  throttle.)  Lubrication  is  just 
right.  Ignition  experts  have  okayed  their 
work.  And  the  tire  men  are  willing  to 
bet  that  the  entire  set  of  tires  will  run 
without  a  change. 

The  pit  is  made  ready  for  fast  work. 
The  jack  and  extra  wheels  are  in  position. 
(  lis  ami  oil  cans  are  tagged  in  big  letters 
so  that  in  the  hustle  oil  won't  be  poured 
into  the  gas  tank.     Everyone  is  on  his 
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toes — waiting  for  the  referee  to  "Let  'em 
Go!"    "They're  off!" 

And  now  let's  yank  the  1926  A.  A.  A. 
champion,  Harry  Hartz,  from  behind  the 
wheel  and  shove  you  into  his  place.  Let 
me  tell  you  there  is  no  thrill  like  the  feel 
of  the  wheel  of  the  winner's  car.  Bill 
Herschell,  the  Indianapolis  poet,  has  put 
it  into  words  in  the  following  lines: 

Lap!  Lap!  Lap!  There  is  fire  in  the  wheel, 
Fire  in  the  tires  and  fire  in  the  steel! 
A  tumult  of  voices  floods  his  ear 
The  boys  in  his  own  pit  start  to  cheer; 
Then  comes  the  FEEL— none  others 

there  are, 
Like  the  feel  of  the  wheel  of  a  Victor's 

Car! 

Boy,  step  on  it!  Now  for  the  last  lap. 
Just  as  steady  and  sweet  as  one  could 
wish.  We're  traveling  now!  Perfect 
poise;  she  never  ian  better.  Now  for  the 
good  old  home  stretch.  Here  come — 
wag  with  the  checkered  flag — a  blur  of 
crazy  spectators — zip! — across  the  line 
we  zoom.  Slow  up,  good  ol'  straight-eight 
— let's  have  a  rest.  Into  the  pits,  old 
horse. 

We've  won!  Fine!  I  knew  we  could! 
And  now,  tired  as  we  are  we  must  smile 
for  the  news  photographers  and  movie 
cameras.    We  hate  that. 

Yes,  we  do! 
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The  Hidden 
Roof  Garden 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

What  can  be  built  or  planted  on  the 
roof  of  the  private  dwelling  depends  of 
course  on  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
structure.  A  stucco  home  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  inspiration  is  admirably  suited 
for  a  roof  garden.  An  outer  stairway,  as 
in  the  lower  illustration  on  page  51,  may 
lead  to  a  roof  garden  from  the  street 
level.  Where  a  garage  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  house  design,  as  it  often  is 
for  space  and  convenience,  the  roof  may 
be  successfully  used  for  a  garden,  acces- 
sible by  a  French  door  in  the  second  story. 
Where  the  roof  garden  is  planned  at  the 
outset  of  building,  no  arrangement  is 
more  convenient  than  a  doorway  open- 
ing from  an  upper  hall.  If,  however,  the 
garden  is  desired  for  private  use  it  can 
open  off  one  bedroom. 

There  are  many  ways  to  secure  privacy. 
Perhaps  only  one  or  two  sides  need  to  be 
screened  and  it  is  easy  to  rear  a  chimney, 
or  wing  of  the  house  itself,  so  the  roof 
space  will  be  secluded.  Awnings  of  the 
pavilion  style  and  canopied  couch  ham- 
mocks, as  seen  in  the  uppsr  picture  on 
page  5 1,  will  also  shield  from  sun  and  wind. 
Any  of  the  furnishings  suited  to  a  porch 
or  patio  will  afford  relaxation  on  the  roof, 
whether  for  star-gazing  or  "looking  the 
morning  over." 

Plant  boxes  make  the  roof  garden  liv- 
able and  furnish  green  when  it  is  not 
practical  to  have  other  planting.  For 
trailing  green,  sprengeri,  Wandering  Jew, 
myrtle  and  lantana  which  blooms  in  pink, 
yellow  and  a  combination  of  orange  and 
yellow — very  effective  in  Spanish  settings 
— are  desirable.     Marion  Brownfield. 


BAKE    DAY   WORRY 


Makes 

Baking 

Easier 


There  is  nothing  to  worry  about  when  you  use  Calumet.  Select  any 

reliable  recipe  you  wish — then,  go  right  ahead,  measure  and  mix 
the  ingredients  with  full  knowledge  that  your  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded with  the  most  delicious  bakings  anyone  can  make. 


'""maoebvatbust 


CAUIMEW 

THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST 

BAKING  POWDER 

is  the  best  insurance  you  can  obtain  against  bake 

day  failure  and  waste.  It  gives  you  double  protection  be- 
cause it  is  double  acting.  It  contains  two  leavening  units- 
one  begins  to  work  when  the  dough  is  mixed,  the  other 
waits  for  the  heat  of  the  oven,  then  both  units  work  to- 
gether. Leavening  action  begins  when  it  should 
doesn't  stop  until  bakings  are  perfectly  raised — 
light,  tender  and  delicious.  Try  it.  See  how  de- 
lightful and  how  economical  it  is  to  use. 

DOUBLE  ACTING 
SALES    Viz  TIMES  THOSE    OF  ANY   OTHER  BRAND 


Prompt  Relief 

EARAKINE 

Relievesearache.  Softensthe  wax. 
A  reliable,  harmless  product  All 
druggists,  or  by  mail  50  cents. 
C  S.  Dent  &  Company,  Detroit 


"Mother,  My  Head 
Feels  Hot" 

Then's  the  time  for  a  Tycos 
Fever  Thermometer.  It  will 
tell  you  whether  it  is  a  slight 
cold  or  something  more  seri- 
ous, calling  for  the  services  of 
a  physician. 

The  lirst  indication  oflmany 
childhood  sicknesses  is  a  rise 
in  temperature.  Early  knowl- 
edge of  disease  leads  to  quick 
recovery,  if  immediate  pre- 
ventive measures  are  taken. 
By  all  means  include  a 


Tycc 


OS 

Fever  Thermometer 

in  your  medicine  chest.  They 
are  the  same  reliable  fever 
thermometers  carried  by  phy- 
sicians everywhere.  On  sale 
at  the  druggists. 

Tay/or  Instrument  Companies 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN   PLANT 

TYCOS  BUILDING,  TORON1  ° 

MANUFACTURING  DISTRIBUTORS 

IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 
SHORT  ft  MASON,  LTD.,  LONDON 


'AskforHorlick's 

L         The  ORIGINAL 
\\      Malted  Milk   A 


Safe 
Milk 

and  Food 
For  INFANTS, 
Children,    Invalids 
and  for  All  Ages 


iren 


3p/ 


This  Home-Mixed  Cough 
Syrup  Is  Wonderful 

For  quick  relief  of  any  ordinary  cough, 
try  Pinex. 

Mixed  at  home  with  plain  sugar  syrup, 
a  bottle  of  Pinex  makes  a  whole  pint — a 
family  supply — of  pure,  wholesome  cough 
syrup,  the  best  that  money  couM  buy,  for 
adults  or  children.  No  trouble  to  mix — 
package  tells  how.  Makes  a  big  difference 
in  your  drug  bills. 

Tastes  good — children  take  it  willing- 
ly. Nothing  better  for  coughs,  colds, 
hoarseness,  etc.  Used  by  millions  of 
people  for  over  20  years. 

Insist  on  genuine  Pinex,  65c,  at  all 
druggists.  Money  promptly  refunded 
if  you   are   not  glad  you  tried  it. 

The  Pinex  Co..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

F^Cough 
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It  glistens/ 

It  isn't  a  task  to  keep  the  toilet 
bowl  as  clean,  white  and  shining 
as  new.  It's  easy  to  remove 
those  unsightly  stains,  marks 
and  incrustations.  Use  Sani- 
Flush.  See  the  bowl  glisten 
with  cleanliness ! 

Just  sprinkle  Sani-Flush  in 
the  bowl,  follow  directions  0:1 
the  can,  then  flush.  That's  all. 
Simple,  isn't  it? 

And  Sani-Flush  really  cleans. 
Gets  down  into  the  hidden  trap 
where  a  brush  never  can  reach. 
Banishes  foul  odors  too.  Harm- 
less to  plumbing  connections. 
It's  an  easy,  pleasant  task  to 
use  Sani-Flush.  Saves  time. 
Keep  it  handy  in  the  bathroom 
always. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  in  new  punch- 
top  can  at  your  grocery,  drug 
or  hardware  store;  or  send  25c 
for  full-sized  can.  30c  in  Far 
West.     35c  in  Canada. 

Sam-Flush 

.   CleansCloset  Bowls  Without  Scouring 
SK\    The  Hygienic  Products  Co. 
vJs\  Canton,  Ohio 


DoYour  Teeth  Ache? 
DENT'S 

TOOTHACHE  GUM 

Stops  the  Ache — Protects 

Cavity — Retards  Decay 

All  Druggists 


Rock-ABye  Surrey 


T_TERE  is  a  handsome  sur- 
rey  for  baby  to  ride  in. 
Wonderfully  comfortable 
seat  of  gray  material.  Baby 
cannot  climb  out,  yet  no 
straps  arc  used.  The  frame 
is  gray  enameled  steel. 
Disc  wheels  have  half 
inch  rubber  tires.  Top  folds 
back  when  desired.  Your 
baby  will  enjoy  his  outings 
in  this  Rock-a-Byc  Surrey. 

Write  for  our  nursery  accessory  catalog  illustrating 

swing,  walker  scat,  etc. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 
2703  N.  Lcffingwcll  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Knots  in  the  Purse-Strings 


{Continued  from  page  25) 


man  is  responsible  for  his  wife's  neces- 
saries (as  he  is  for  his  horse's  feed),  which 
is  a  survival  of  the  "chattel"  theory  of 
womanhood.  While  that  is  still  the  law 
in  many  jurisdictions,  it  is  logically  incon- 


sistent with  the  doctrine  of  full  partner- 
ship. It  is  more  nearly  correct  to  say 
that  half  the  family  earnings  is  (or  should 
be)  subject  to  the  wife's  needs — and  even 
her  whims — because  she  earns  and  owns  it. 


NO.  26 

PRICE  $7.50 


SAMPLE  FAMILY  BUDGET 

Explanation: 

Husband's  salary 

Wife's  average  earnings  as  a  singer  and  teacher 


$200.00 
.  100.00 


This  budget  is  for  two  months,  with  a  settlement  between  the  spouses  at  the  end 
of  that  period;  although  there  is  greater  elasticity  in  deferring  the  settlement  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

It  assumes  a  case  in  which  the  husband's  earnings  are  more  or  less  fixed  (plus 
such  bonus  as  his  firm  may  allow  its  employes),  while  the  wife's  earnings  from  her 
music  are  variable.  Covering  the  first  part  of  the  year,  this  budget  shows  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  outside  income  from  investments  and  the  husband's  bonus; 
but  this  is  largely  off-set  by  the  emergency  of  an  unexpected  surgical  operation, 
requiring  a  large  out-lay.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  emergency  requires  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  wife's  administrative  account  to  the  husband's,  to  pay  the 
hospital,  etc;  but  this,  being  merely  a  matter  of  apportionment  between  them, 
appears  only  in  their  administrative  accounts  and  not  in  the  joint  family  budget. 

As  the  wife  spends  most  of  her  time  at  home,  she  can  pay  most  of  the  bills ;  so  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  wife  will  take  care  of  all  except  rent,  insurance,  taxes, 
club  dues,  automobile  and  medical  expenses,  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  husband. 
The  entire  income  is  therefore  apportioned,  for  administration,  60%  to  the  wife  and 
40%  to  the  husband.    The  net  surplus  divided  50-50. 


1926 
Jan. 


Feb. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  FAMILY  BUDGET 

(Joint  Account) 

2.  To  interest  on  Liberty  Bonds,  joint  investment 

2.  To  dividend  on  City  Gas  Co.  stock,  joint  investment . 

15.  To  husband's  salary  for  Yi.  month 

15.  By  State  &  County  taxes,  paid  by  husband 

17.  By  cost  of  shoes,  bought  by  wife 

18.  To  fee  of  wife  for  concert  singing 

18.  By  dry-cleaner's  bill,  paid  by  wife . . 

20.  By  grocery  bill,  paid  by  wife 

22.  By  dentist  bill,  paid  by  husband  .  . 

22.  By  laundry  bill,  paid  by  wife 

31.  By  petty  cash  furnished  children  by  wife. .  . 

31.  To  husband's  salary  for  14,  month 

31.  To  wife's  earnings  from  vocal  lessons  during  month.  . . 

31.  By  rent  of  apartment,  paid  by  husband 

31.  By  carrier's  bill  for  daily  paper,  paid  by  wife 

31.  By  service  charges  (phone,  gas,  etc.)  paid  by  husband 

1 .  To  income  from  community  real  estate 

2.  To  fee  of  wife  for  concert  singing 

3.  By  automobile  instalment,  paid  by  husband 
3.  By  winter  coats  for  children,  bought  by  wife 
8.  By  child's  tuition,  1  term,  paid  by  wife 

10.  To  bonus  on  year's  work,  received  by  husband  . 

15.  To  husband's  salary  for  lA  month 

16.  By  green-grocer's  bill,  paid  by  wife. 

17.  By  new  rug,  bought  by  wife 

18.  By  fee  of  wife  for  concert  work 

20.  By  surgical  operation  on  child,  paid  by  husband  .  .  . 

20.  By  hospital  bill,  paid  by  husband 

21.  By  grocery  bill,  paid  by  wife 

23.  By  Income  tax,  paid  by  husband . . 

24.  By  presser's  bill,  paid  by  wife 

24.  By  amount  paid  charwoman  for  house-cleaning,  by  wife 

25.  By  insurance  premium,  paid  by  husband 

28.  To  wife's  earnings  from  vocal  lessons  during  month . . . 

is.  To  husband's  salary  for  ]A.  month 

28.  By  gasoline  book,  bought  by  husband  . 

2S.  By  country  club  dues,  paid  by  husband  . 

28.  By  laundry  bill,  paid  by  wife 

28.  By  petty  cash  furnished  children  by  wife. . 

28.  By  rent  of  apartment,  paid  by  husband 

28.  By  service  charges  (gas,  phone,  etc.)  paid  by  husband 
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49.00 
16.00 
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12.00 


$  20.00 

40.00 

100.00 


25  00 


1(10.00 
75  00 


50.00 
25.00 


300 . 00 
100.00 


20.00 


05.00 
1 00  00 


TOTALS $905.75  $1020  00 

By  surplus,  for  division  between  husband  and  wife  ...      114  .25 

$1020  00  SI 020. 00 
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HUSBAND'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNT 

(40  per  cent  of  Income) 
(Rent,  insurance,  taxes,  dues,  automobile,  medical  expenses) 
1920 

Jan.      2,  To  cash  received,  40%  of  Liberty  Bond  interest $     8.00 

2.  To  cash,  40%  of  dividend  on  gas  stock 16.00 

15.  To  cash,  40%  of  husband's  salary  for  Y  month 40.00 

15.  By  payment  of  State  and  County  taxes $  75 .  00 

18.  To  cash,  40%  of  wife's  fee  for  concert  singing  10.00 

22.  By  payment  of  dentist  bill 20.00 

31.  To  cash,  40%  of  husband's  salary  for  Yz  month 40.00 

31.  To  cash,  40%  of  wife's  earnings  from  vocal  lessons    .  .  30.00 

31.  By  payment  of  rent  of  apartment 80.00 

31.  By  payment  of  phone,  gas  and  other  service  charges  11.00 

Feb.      1.  To  cash,  40%  of  income  from  community  property    .  .  20.00 

2.  To  cash,  40%  of  wife's  fee  for  concert  singing 10.00 

3.  By  payment  of  instalment  on  automobile 40.00 

10.  To  cash,  40%  of  bonus  received  on  year's  work 120.00 

15.  To  cash,  40%  of  husband's  salary  for  H  month 40.00 

18.  To  cash,  40%  of  wife's  fee  for  concert  work 8 .  00 

20.  By  payment  of  surgeon's  bill  for  operation  on  child  .  .      150.00 

20.  To  cash,  emergency  transfer  from  wife's  admin,  account  230.00 

20.  By  payment  of  hospital  bill 50 .  00 

23.  By  payment  of  Income  Tax 16.00 

25.  By  payment  of  life  insurance  premium 46.00 

28.  To  cash,  40%  of  wife's  earnings  from  vocal  lessons.     .  26.00 

28.  To  cash,  40%  of  husband's  salary  for  i^  month.  40.00 

28.  By  payment  for  gasoline  book 10.00 

28.  By  payment  of  Country  Club  dues 15 .  00 

28.  By  payment  of  rent  of  apartment 80.00 

28.  By  payment  of  service  charges  (gas,  phone,  etc)         .  .        12.00 

TOTALS $595 .  00  $638 .  00 

By  balance  of  cash  on  hand  at  settlement  period  ...        43.00 

$638.00     $638.00 
SETTLEMENT  WITH  WIFE 

To  balance  of  cash  on  hand $  43 .  00 

By  husband's  half  of  $1 14. 25  in  family  budget  $  57.12 

To  equalizing  payment,  received  from  wife 14. 12 

$  57.12     $  57.12 

WIFE'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNT 

60  per  cent  of  Income 
(Groceries,  clothing,  furniture,  house- work,  tuition,  etc.) 

1.  To  cash  received,  60%,  of  Liberty  Bond  interest  $   12.00 

2.  To  cash,  60%  of  dividend  on  gas  stock 24 .  00 

15.    To  cash,  60%  of  husband's  salary  for  Y2  month  60.00 

1 7.  By  payment  for  shoes $  9 .  00 

18.  To  cash,  60%  of  wife's  fee  for  concert  singing 15.00 

18.  By  payment  of  dry-cleaner's  bill 3.00 

20.  By  payment  of  grocery  bill 55 .  00 

22.  By  payment  of  laundry  bill 12 .  00 

31.  By  petty  cash  supplied  to  children  during  month 5  .00 

31.  To  cash,  60%  of  husband's  salary  for  Y  month 60.00 

31.  To  cash,  60%  of  wife's  earnings  from  vocal  lessons  ...  45 .00 

31.  By  payment  of  carrier's  bill  for  daily  paper 1 .00 

1.  To  cash,  60%  of  income  from  community  real  estate  30.00 

2.  To  cash,  60%  of  wife's  fee  for  concert  singing  .    .  15.00 

3.  By  payment  for  winter  coats  for  children.  50.00 
8.  By  payment  of  child's  tuition,  1  term 40.00 

10.  To  cash,  60%  of  husband's  bonus  on  year's  work         .  180.00 

15.  To  cash,  60%  of  husband's  salary  for  Y  month  60.00 

16.  By  payment  of  green-grocer's  bill 18.00 

1 7.  By  payment  for  new  rug 35 .  00 

18.  To  cash,  60%  of  wife's  fee  for  concert  work 12 .  00 

20.  By  emergency  transfer  of  funds  to  husband's  accounl  230.00 

21.  By  payment  of  grocery  bill 49.00 

24.  By  payment  of  presser's  bill 7 .  00 

24.  By  payment  of  char- woman  for  house-cleaning 9 .  75 

28.  To  cash,  60%  of  wife's  earnings  from  vocal  lessons  39 .  00 

28.  To  cash,  60%  of  husband's  salary  for  Y  month 60  00 

28.  By  payment  of  laundry  bill 1 1 .  00 

28.  By  petty  cash  supplied  to  children  during  month 6.00 

TOTALS $540.75     $612.00 

By  balance  of  cash  on  hand  at  settlement 71. 25 

$612.00    $612.00 

SETTLEMENT  WITH  HUSBAND 

To  balance  of  cash  in  wife's  hands $  71 .  25 

By  wife's  Y  of  surplus  in  family  budget  ($114.25)  ...  $  57  .  13 

By  payment  to  husband  to  equalize  his  share 14. 12 

$  71.25     $  71.25 


1920 
Jan. 


Feb. 


1927]  79 

ASK  .  .  ANY  .  .  RADIO  .  .  ENGINEER 


This  is  the 

Burgess  Radio 
"A"  Battery 

qA  SPECIALLY  designed  "A" 
battery  for  radio  service.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  its  field. 

Proportioned  to  permit  ease  of 
handling  and  convenience  of  cab' 
inet  assembly  and  storage,  you 
may  expect  this  new  Burgess  cre- 
ation to  give  you  the  length  of 
service  and  dependability  under 
all  conditions  for  which  all  prod- 
ucts of  Burgess  are  noted. 

If  you  are  using  the  ordinary 
type  of  No.  6  "A"  battery,  we 
suggest  that  you  learn  for  your- 
self from  the  Burgess  Radio  "A" 
the  measure  of  service  you  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

Ask  Any  Radio  Engineer 

Burgess  Battery  Company 
General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


BURGESS 

RADIO  BATTERIES 


8o 
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Service  All  the  Way 

An  Advertise ?nent  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


It  is  impossible  for  a  rail- 
road train  or  a  ship  to 
call  at  the  doorsteps  of 
its  passengers  when  they  wish 
to  take  a  journey.  To  take  even 
a  trolley  or  bus  ride,  one  must 
go  to  some  definite  point  where 
the  conveyance  stops.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  telephone  goes 
all  the  way  to  meet  the  public's 
convenience. 

Each  telephone  call  may  be 
compared  to  a  taxicab,  whose 
destination  is  controlled  by  the 
subscriber.  The  telephone  com- 
pany extends  its  wires  to  the 
homes  and  offices  of  those  who 
desire  service,  placing  its  tele- 
phones within  immediate  reach. 
The  call  is  made  at  the  time, 
from  the  point,  and  to  the  place 


that    the    subscriber    de- 
sires.   He  speaks  to  the 
person  he  wants — wher- 
ever he  may  be. 

At  the  disposal  of  each  tele- 
phone subscriber  are  the  talk- 
ing channels  of  the  entire  Bell 
System.  He  may  make  a  call 
a  few  or  thousands  of  miles,  and 
he  may  extend  his  voice  to  any 
point,  to  any  person  who  has  a 
telephone. 

This  is  the  essence  of  com- 
munication. Because  of  it,  the 
number  of  telephones  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  five  years 
three  times  as  fast  as  popula- 
tion. Because  of  it,  the  Bell 
System  carries  more  than 
twenty  billion  messages  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 


Grow  Taller 

Science  has  found  the  way  to  add 
inches  to  your  height.  No  need  to 
envy  and  look  up  to  the  big  fellows. 
No  need  to  have  the  disadva  1 1 t  a  g(  8 
of  thelittleman.This  course  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  be  on  a  level 
with  your  fellow  nun.  C01 
easy,  inexpensive  and  results  sure. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  information 
today! _ 

L.  GLOVER 
1    Room  78,    70  Bulk  Icy  Ave. 
I    Sausalito,  Calif. 

I  Without  any  obligation  to  me. 
I  send  me  full  information  on  how 
I    to  grow  taller. 

'   Name 

I 
Street    Citj 


Quick  Relief  for 
Croup   and 
Whooping  Cough 


Just   try   Roche's   Embro- 
cation   and   sco   the  quick 
relief  it  brings.    No  nause- 
ous medicine  to  upset  the 
child's  stomach,    .lust  rub 
it   on   the  chest.     Almost 
instantly  it  loosens  the  choking  phlegm  and  breaks 
congestion.      1  led    with    finest  results   sinco  1S02. 
Ends  chest  colds  and  bronchitis  also. 

Sold  By  All  Vruguists  or 
K.   FOUGERA  &  CO..  Inc.,  New  York 

W.  Kdwards  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.,  Prop: 


44 


Foursquare 


}? 


llpiir-isiiipl 
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{Continued  from  page  16) 

when  the  scores  upon  scores  of  discarded 
crutches  in  the  Temple  testify  to  the  joy 
and  happiness  and  faith  of  the  owners 
who  abandoned  them,  to  the  present-day 
glory  and  the  power  of  the  Lord? 

Many  ministers  object  to  Angelus 
Temple  because  its  pastor  is  a  woman, 
because  there  is  no  pulpit  but  a  wide  plat- 
form, because  the  pastor  does  not  stand 
stock  still  while  preaching,  because  the 
preaching  is  not  done  in  the  conventional 
manner,  because  the  congregation  indi- 
cates its  approval  by  applause,  by  fre- 
quent exclamations,  by  raising  a  forest  of 
arms,  by  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
service  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Which  is  the  true  object  of  divine  ser- 
vice,-— the  observance  of  certain  conven- 
tional forms  or  the  saving  of  souls?  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  And, 
praise  the  Lord,  the  harvest  of  souls  and 
the  healing  of  bodies  has  been  exceed- 
ingly great  in  Angelus  Temple. 

Many  objected — even  some  members 
of  Angelus  Temple  felt  a  little  uneasy — 
to  the  novelty  of  the  illustrated  sermons 
every  Sunday  evening,  sermons  in  which 
the  lesson  of  the  text  is  driven  home 
through  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  What 
matters  the  trail  so  long  as  the  goal  is 
reached?  If  we  can  hold  the  wavering 
attention  and  reach  the  heart  of  just  one 
sinner  through  the  costumes,  the  scenery 
and  the  properties  of  the  illustrated 
sermon,  the  gain  is  worth  all  the  efforts 
of  the  "Construction  Gang,"  the  artists 
and  craftsmen  who  labor  often  for  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch — all  night  and  half  the 
day — to  have  the  illustrations  ready  for 
the  service. 

I  HAVE  said  nothing  yet  of  the 
universal  coin,  the  great  medium 
of  exchange  with  which  Angelus  Temple 
pays  for  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord 
— prayer.  There  is  not  a  minute,  day  or 
night,  week  in,  week  out,  in  which 
Angelus  Temple  does  not  lay  the  golden 
coin  of  fervent  prayer  before  the  Throne. 
In  the  Watch  Tower  close  to  the  stars 
for  over  four  years  now  four  volunteers 
have  been  constantly  and  without  inter- 
ruption sending  their  supplications  to 
God.  In  two-hour  shifts  four  devoted 
women  pray  during  the  day,  each  volun- 
teer participating  only  one  shift  a  week, 
and  during  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
men  take  up  the  joyous  task. 

Every  meeting,  be  it'  of  the  band,  of 
the  choir,  of  the  "Construction  Gang"  or 
the  usher  body,  is  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer.  Thousands,  yes,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  requests  for  help  and 
assistance  through  prayer  reach  Angelus 
Temple  every  year.  No  matter  what 
hour  of  the'  day  or  night  they  come, 
whether  they  arrive  by  mail,  by  telephone 
or  are  brought  in  person,  the  response  is 
immediate.  It  may  be  a  banker  whose 
institution  is  in  danger  of  failing  who 
asks  us  to  pray  for  him;  it  may  be  a  man 
condemned  to  death,  a  mother  with  a 
siik  child,  a  husband  whose  wife  needs 
help.  The  other  night  at  4  a.m.  there 
came  into  the  Temple  a  man  in  great  dis- 
tress of  spirit.  He  had  been  stirred  dur- 
ing the  service  and  he  was  in  the  throes 
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of  being  reborn  into  spiritual  grace.  Two 
janitors  were  at  work.  They  proceeded 
to  lead  him  to  the  Watch  Tower,  up 
many  flights  of  stairs.  The  man  groaned 
with  the  pain  of  the  inner  conflict. 

"You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  we 
reach  the  Watch  Tower,  brother,"  said 
one  of  the  janitors,  "we  will  pray  with 
you  right  here."  So  they  dropped  their 
brooms,  knelt  down  with  the  man,  en- 
folded his  shoulders  with  their  arms  and 
prayed  with  him  until  the  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding  entered  his 
soul. 

The  Sunshine  Hour — that  is  another 
institution  of  this  church  that  perhaps 
few  people  know  about.  The  Sunshine 
Hour  is  from  10:30  to  12:00  each  day, 
when  we  broadcast  a  program  especially 
for  the  hospitals,  for  those  that  are  bed- 
ridden, for  those  in  their  wheel  chairs, 
for  those  that  cannot  get  out.  At  that 
time  anybody  may  telephone  in  a  request 
for  prayer.  A  typewriter  is  used  upstairs, 
a  stenographer  quickly  takes  the  request 
for  prayer,  transfers  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  the  keys  click  away  until  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  names  have  come 
in,  as  fast  as  the  telephone  can  be  an- 
swered. Then  they  kneel  and  prayer  is 
offered  over  the  radio  for  the  Lord  to  save 
or  for  the  Lord  to  heal  and  answer  prayer 
and   give  comfort. 

MOST  of  our  hospitals  are  equipped 
with  radio.  Also  the  Soldiers' 
Home  and  County  Farm.  In  some  places 
this  church  has  been  permitted  the  joy  of 
installing  radios,  places  where  you  could- 
n't even  visit — isolation  wards  in  hos- 
pitals, where  the  sick  can  listen  in;  in 
the  women's  department  of  the  County 
Jail.  That  Sunshine  Hour  is  especially 
for  these  people  who  are  shut  in. 

Naturally,  in  the  space  of  one  short 
article  one  cannot  quote  even  a  fraction 
of  the  instances  that  might  be  cited. 
Case  piles  upon  case,  examples  multiply 
into  the  thousands.  Naturally,  too,  one 
can  only  outline  in  skeleton  form,  so  to 
speak,  the  tenets  of  one's  faith  and  the 
reasons  for  the  "workability"  of  that  faith. 

I  have  tried  however,  as  fully  as  I 
could  here,  to  give  you  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  high  lights.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  crowds  gather  in  front  of  the  seven- 
teen crystal  doors  of  Angelus  Temple 
hours  before  the  time  set  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  service.  This  is  why  joy, 
laughter,  sunny  smiles  fill  the  beautiful 
House  of  the  Lord;  why  branches  have 
been  established  and  are  flourishing  in 
many  cities;  why  seventeen  hundred 
young  men  and  women  are  studying  the 
gospel  and  preparing  themselves  to  go 
into  the  evangelistic  ministry  or  to  carry 
the  Foursquare  Gospel  into  the  mission- 
ary field  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Angelus  Temple,  the  Church  of 
the  Foursquare  Gospel,  has  been  the 
center  of  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  of 
old-time  religion  in  the  world  today,  and 
history  has  but  repeated  itself  in  that 
the  cradle  of  every  great  religious  move- 
ment is  rocked  by  the  hand  of  persecution 
— but  persecution  makes  healthy  babies! 

When  He  Himself  was  accused  of  being 
a  blasphemer,  a  man  possessed  with 
demons  and  even  a  devil;  when  they 
said  He  was  a  wine-bibber,  a  gluttonous 
man,  a  friend  of  harlots  and  sinners,  He 
turned  to  his  disciples  and  said:     "If  ye 


4  out  of  5  needlessly  stiff er 


Neglect  your  teeth  and  gums,  and  you  open  wide 
the  door  to  vicious  Pyorrhea.  That  is  the  simple  reason 
why  four  out  of  five  after  forty  (and  many  younger) 
suffer  its  dread  effects,  paving  the  way  to  serious  sick- 
ness, loss  of  health  and  beauty. 

So  dangerous  and  yet  so  unnecessary!  With  reason- 
able care,  you  need  never  fear  the  ravages  of  Pyorrhea. 
Make  it  a  rule  to  see  your  dentist  twice  a  year.  And 
start  using  Forhan's  for  the  Gums,  today. 

Forhan's  used  in  time,  thwarts  Pyorrhea  or  checks 
its  course.  It  firms  the  gums  and  keeps  them  healthy. 
It  protects  teeth  against  acids  which  cause  decay. 
It  keeps  them  snowy  white. 

Forhan's,  the  formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S.,  con- 
tains Forhan's  Pyorrhea  Liquid,  used  by  dentists 
everywhere. 

Start  the  Forhan  habit  today  and  use  it  regularly 
morning  and  night.  Teach  your  children  this  habit. 
It  is  pleasant  tasting.  It  is  health  insurance.  Safeguard 
youth  and  health  —  get  a  tube  today!  At  all  druggists, 
35c  and  60c. 

Formula    of    R  .    J .     Forhan,     D  .     D .     S . 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's  for  the  gums 


MORE  THAN  A  TOOTH   PASTE  . 


IT  CHECKS  PYORRHEA 


You  can  be 
sure  of  this 


Vv 


Thousands  are  keeping  their  breath  sweet  and  fresh  this 
new  way.  We  promise  that  you'll  never  go  back  to 
ordinary  mouthwashes  that  only  conceal  unpleasant  breath 
with  embarrassing  odors  of  their  own  after  you  have 
used  this  new  Forhan's  Antiseptic.  It  is  refreshing  and 
odorless.  Try  it. 
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Document    No.    58    of    the    U.    S. 

Bureau    of    Fisheries    is    entitled: 

Oysters:    An    Important    Health 

Food."  Among  other  things  it  says: 

(1)  "The  oyster  is  easily  di- 
gested, and  is  rich  in  elements 
of  importance  in  our  diet." 

<2)  "Oysters  contain  two  hun- 
dred times  as  much  iodine  as 
milk,    eggs   and  beefsteak." 

(3)  "One  pound  of  oysters  will 
furnish  28%  of  the  protein  a 
man  needs  daily,  35%  of  the 
calcium,  53%  of  the  phosphor- 
us, 136%  of  the  iron." 

Olympia  Oysters,  rich  in  iodine, 
phosphorus,  iron,  and  other  rare 
vital  health  salines,  should  form 
the  basis  of  at  least  one  family 
meal  per  week  and  they  are  really 
more  economical  than  meat. 

Write  to  Olympia  Oyster  Growers  Assn., 
Olympia,  Wash.,  for  Recipe  Folders. 


Served    in    all 
dining  rooms 
the  wonderful 
Olympia  Oyster 
Cocktail— fresh ! 


OLYMPIA 

FAMOUS 

OYSTERS 


live  godly,  ye  shall  suffer  persecution." 
And  again, — "But  when  men  revile  you 
and  persecute  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you,  for  my  name's  sake,  rejoice 
and  be  exceedingly  glad,  for  great  is  your 
reward  for  so  persecuted  they  the  pro- 
phets which  were  before  you." 

My  persecutors  have  numbered  in 
their  ranks  agnostics,  people  of  unprotest- 
ant  faiths  and  of  unchristian  religions. 
The  newspapers,  practically  dictating  the 
policies  of  the  prosecution,  have  run 
things  to  suit  themselves,  ever  seeking, 
regardless  of  truth,  what  would  be  the 
blackest  sensation  of  the  moment. 

The  absurd,  insulting  insinuation  that 
I,  pastor  of  this  mighty  church — that  I, 
editor  of  a  Christian  magazine — mother 
of  a  handsome  son  and  charming  daughter 
— that. I,  of  a  Christian  family  who  for 
generations  have  preached  and  taught 
the    Gospel — that    I,    who    myself    for 


eighteen  years  have  steadily  built  up  a 
work  of  which  any  minister  or  organizer 
might  justly  be  proud — that  I  should 
with  a  sweep  of  my  hand  topple  the 
whole  thing  over  in  an  insane  moment 
and  run  away  with  a  former  employee  to 
some  little  seaside  village  and  hide  behind 
goggles  and  shaded  windows!  That  I 
should  ship  about  the  country  a  trunk  or 
trunks  with  circus  performer's  spangled 
gowns  and  then  write  love  letters  to  men, 
is  too  absurd  and  too  patently  a  plant  and 
ill  concealed  forgery  of  ambitious  publicity 
men  to  be  dignified  by  serious  answer. 
When  all  the  lies  and  innuendo,  the 
false  witnesses  and  planted  evidence  of 
this  diabolic  and  absurd  attack  have  died 
away,  the  foundations  and  cornerstones 
of  this  glorious  Gospel  shall  remain  more 
unshaken  and  immovable  than  before, — 
yes,  even  stronger,  I  prophesy,  shall  it 
stand! 


Re-Creating  the  Days  of  '49 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


work.  These  throw  much  additional 
light  on  the  subject,  though  they  differ 
only  in  minor  details  from  the  first  plans 
of  Grunsky,  who  had  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  question  previously.  Sead- 
ler's  plans  show  us  the  details  of  the 
proposed  memorial  arch  that  was  con- 
templated when  it  seemed  that  one  of  the 
city  streets  could  not  be  re-routed  to 
allow  the  full  restoration  of  the  outside 
wall.  Happily,  that  difficulty  was  ad- 
justed and  the  arch  omitted.  The  com- 
mission had  a  very  limited  appropriation 
to  work  with,  necessitating  making  it 
necessary  to  leave  many  things  unfinished 
that  they  had  planned  doing.  These  are 
among  the  jobs  that  we  hope  to  do  now. 

The  chief  concern  at  the  moment  is 
the  actual  rehabilitation  of  all  the  rooms 
within  the  Fort  enclosure,  except  the 
main  building,  which  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  museum  proper.  Re- 
habilitation, in  the  other  rooms,  means  the 
re-furnishing  of  them  as  they  were  in  the 
days  prior  to  1850,  not  such  an  easy  task 
as  it  seems.  In  no  other  place  in  the 
world  is  there  such  a  conflict  of  histori- 
cal anachronisms,  of  kaleidoscopic  ele- 
mentary conditions  to  be  considered. 
In  no  other  place  do  we  find  such  a  re- 
markable combination  of  peaceful  agri- 
cultural life,  primitive  conditions,  of  inter- 
national intrigue  and  epochal  events, 
crowned  by  such  spectacular,  romantic, 
tragic  and  nerve-trying  occurrences  as 
that  which  followed  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  1848 — all  this  within  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

In  this  rehabilitation  we  have  decided 
to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various 
phases  of  life  at  the  Fort  from  1839  to 
1850.  With  new  relics  constantly  com- 
ing in,  the  main  building  was  found  to 
be  inadequate,  so  with  a  great  eight- 
foot  whip-saw,  we  cut  out  the  lower 
part  of  the  three  foot  adobe  wall  under 
the  window  leading  to  the  upper  Kyburz 
Annex,  that  a  passageway  might  be  made 
converting  that  space  into  another  ex- 
hibition room.  And  even  that  little  job 
added  to  our  collection  of  relics.     At  the 


floor  line  the  workman  dug  out  a  large 
adobe  brick  on  which  are  clearly  im- 
printed the  foot  marks  of  a  large  coyote! 

The  first  work,  under  the  new  appropria- 
tion, was  the  segregation  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous material  in  the  Fort  and  the 
discarding  of  that  which  was  not  usable 
under  the  new  policy.  After  this,  the 
remainder  was  thoroughly  processed  to 
prevent  further  decay.  Then  came  the 
question  of  appropriate  exhibition  cases, 
a  problem  in  itself.  The  rooms  have 
whitewashed  adobe  walls;  the  ceiling 
rafters  are  the  original  hand-hewn  ones 
of  heavy  oak.  We  were  determined  to 
keep  that  '49  atmosphere  at  all  costs, 
but  we  found  that  no  museum  case  on 
the  market  would  harmonize  with  those 
rooms.  No  matter  what  you  do  to  it, 
an  exhibition  case  has  a  formal  appear- 
ance. In  designing  those  now  installed, 
we  first  figured  on  a  very  rough,  strongly 
weathered  dark  oak.  A  trial  proved 
that  this  but  accentuated  the  fact  that 
they  were  museum  cases.  After  various 
experiments,  it  was  decided  that  we 
"age"  the  oak  to  a  neutral  gray,  a  chemi- 
cal process  which  requires  labor  and  time. 
Several  months  must  elapse  before  the 
final  beauty  of  the  old  oak  will  be  appar- 
ent; but  when  it  is,  these  adze  finished 
cases  will  blend  with  the  walls  and  al- 
most seem  a  part  of  them.  The  room 
will  be  "49"  in  every  particular. 

The  old  Concord  stages  and  the  old 
Conestoga  freight  wagon,  in  a  very 
lamentable  state  of  decay,  presented 
another  problem.  Restoration  would 
have  destroyed  their  historical  interest. 
They  are  the  rarest  of  all  early  day 
stages,  and  that  they  may  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  to  see,  no  effort 
was  spared.  A  great  metal  vat  was 
made,  into  which  we  poured  150  gallons 
of  pure  linseed  oil.  Under  it  we  built 
our  fire,  and  all  the  wheels  and  such  wood- 
work as  we  could  put  in,  after  thoroughly 
poisoning  it  against  dry  rot  and  insects, 
was  boiled  from  three  to  eight  hours. 
Since  some  of  the  Conestoga  wagon 
wheels   weighed   over    500   pounds   each, 


[  S  U  N  S  E 

the  work  of  handling  them  in  the  sizzling 
oil  proved  very  hazardous.  The  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  coaches  were  poisoned, 
then  several  coats  of  an  invisible  lacquer 
sprayed  and  brushed  over  them.  They 
still  retain  their  appearance  of  age,  but 
are  protected  from  further  deterioration. 
The  gigantic  Mohawk  Valley  hay  press 
required  over  twenty  gallons  of  poison 
before  the  wood  reached  the  saturation 
point.  Next  Spring  it,  too,  will  be  taken 
apart  and  boiled  in  oil.  New  sheds, 
patterned  after  those  of  the  old  days  in 
their  simplicity  have  been  erected  over 
the  stages,  with  glass  fronts  for  winter 
weather  and  screens  for  summer. 

The  work  of  throwing  the  various 
buildings  themselves,  back  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  Forty-Nine  has  only  begun. 
In  the  main  building  all  the  planed, 
painted  woodwork  was  torn  out,  the 
modern  stairway  was  removed  and  one 
typical  of  those  days  put  in.  This  also 
is  being  "aged".  Later  the  small  build- 
ings will  be  denuded  of  their  tin  gut- 
ters, the  paint  removed,  the  woodwork 
"weathered"  and  treated  with  a  special 
preservative,  and  the  roofs  shingled  with 
weathered  shakes  as  of  yore. 

EVENTUALLY  the  formal  gardens 
in  the  courts  must  be  removed, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  and  the  grounds 
restored  as  they  were  in  Sutter's  time, 
with  the  little  Indian  parade  ground,  the 
rough  wooden  feeding  troughs  where  the 
Indians  ate  their  daily  porridge,  the  old  ox 
carts,  primitive  plows,  handmade  wagons, 
crude  farming  implements,  tallow  and  soap 
kettles,  and  various  other  odds  and  ends 
characteristic  of  that  period  of  the  Fort's 
history. 

At  the  port  holes  of  the  two  large  gates 
will  be  mounted  on  heavy,  hand-hewn 
oak  platforms,  the  original  cannon  that 
once  protected  Sutter  from  invasion  by 
the  Indian,  the  Mexican  and  the 
Spaniard. 

It  is  doubtful,  if  in  all  America,  there 
was  any  place  with  such  a  diversity  of 
all  round  equipment  as  was  at  Sutter's 
Fort  during  the  days  of  its  active  exis- 
tence. All  these  things  must  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration  in  refitting  the 
various  rooms.  The  proportion  of  the 
various  classes  of  furnishings  must  be 
determined  only  after  thorough  research 
has  been  made.  Wherever  possible, 
original  articles  of  that  period  should  be 
used,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
them  will  have  to  be  fabricated.  In  this 
determination  many  factors  enter  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  average  person. 

From  historical  data  available  we  learn 
that  James  Marshall  was  a  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  a  natural  born  mechanic  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  crudeness  in  his  prod- 
uct. Sutter  states  that  he  had  him  make 
plows,  ox  and  mule  carts,  wagons  and 
spinning  wheels.  With  this  as  a  basis  we 
deduce  that  he  must  have  rigged  up  some 
kind  of  a  crude  wood-turning  lathe  to 
make  his  spinning  wheels.  As  he  probably 
made  much  of  the  furniture,  such  as  it 
was,  very  likely  he  was  strongly  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  style  of  the  "Boston" 
furniture  that  was  shipped  to  California 
for  Spanish  consumption — -furniture  that 
contained  much  turned  work.  Made  on 
his  crude  lathe,  Marshall's  furniture 
would  have  all  the  earmarks  of  primitive- 
ness,   as  well   as  being  of  a  very  heavy 
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Southern  California 

offers  you 

Your  Finest  Vacation 

Come  now  or  plan  now  to 
come  this  summer. 


SEE  a  desert    like  Sahara — quaint   Old 
Missions  founded   by  Spanish  Padres 
more    than    150    years    ago — romantic 
ocean    islands    that    resemble    Capri — the 
great  Yosemite,  now  easily  accessible  over 
a  broad  modern  highway. 

Drive  over  <>  .000  miles  of  paved  boulevards 
past  mile  after  mile  of  orange  and  lemon 
groves.  Picnic  in  a  palm-lined  canyon  or  on 
a  sun-warmed  ocean  beach.  Go  by  trolley  up 
a  mountain  a  mile  high,  or  watch  movies  in 
the  making.  This,  you  know,  is  the  movie 
capital  of  the  world. 

Swim,  ride  horseback,  sail,  play  golf, 
tennis,  hunt,  fish — no  matter  what  your 
favorite  sport  may  be,  you'll  find  it  at  its 
best  now  or  any  time  in  Southern  California. 


Metropolitan  gaiety,  too,  if  you  wish  it, 
in  what  travelers  say  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  cities  of  the  world.  Your  favor- 
ite diversion  is  here  in  all  the  carefree 
splendor  that  you  would  find  abroad. 

Come  now  by  rail,  boat  or  private  auto- 
mobile. It's  just  a  short  trip  and  a  pleasant 
one. 

You'll  find  living  accommodations  to  suit 
your  purse,  luxurious  hotels  with  bungalow 
courts,  or  modest  boarding  houses. 

We've  published  probably  the  most  com- 
plete booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject  of 
vacations — 5a  pages — illustrated.  Before 
you  turn  this  page,  send  for  a  free  copy. 

Plan  now  for  the  greatest  vacation  of  your 
life. 


60  Golf  Courses 
challenge  Southern 
California  visitors 
all  the  year  around. 


Southern  California 

Ail-Year  Vacation  Land  Supreme 


The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of  well  over  a  million,  is 
the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  country's 
richest  agricultural  communities. 

The  growth,  wealth  and  marvelous  resources  of  Southern  California 
.ne  indicated  by  the  following  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  alone. 

Value  of  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Products  (1925),  $85,912,744; 
Value  of  Citrus  Products  (1925),  $23,241,503;  Oil  Production  (192^). 
140,000,000  bbls.;  Harbor  Imports(i925),  4,156,177  tons;  Harbor  Exports 
(1925), 16, 154, 566  tons.    Total  Harbor  Tonnage  20,310,743. 

A  producing  season  of  365  days  a  year  permitting  yearVound  crops. 


All-Year  Club  of  Southern  California, 

Dept.  2-P,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  Southern  California  vacations.  Also  book- 
lets telling  especially  of  the  attractions  and  opportunities  in  the  counties  which  I 
ruve  checked. 

□  Los  Angeles  D  Orange  n  Riverside 

□  San  Bernardino  Q  Santa  Barbara  □   Ventura 

□  San  Diego 

Name 

Street 

City State 


84 
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Off  die  beaten  Path 
of  Travel 


<£\jezv 

Wonder? 

awaityou 

SOUTH  SEAS  — 

Islands  of  Romance 

Oceanic  Tours — 

Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 

d>  C  _C  C?  First-class,  round  trip.  Takes  you  to  all 
4*  ~s  v  J  of  the  South  Seas  in  one  romantic  tour. 
Seven  wonder  weeks.  Other  tours  to  suit  your 
time  and  purse.  Ask  any  tourist  agency  or  write 
for  free  illustrated  Booklet  "B-4." 

Regular  Sailings  from  San  Francisco 

^OCEANIC 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

ttlatson  navigation  C0.34w»f»^%w* 

215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

New  York,  50  E.  42nd  St.  —  Chicago,  140  So. 

Dearborn  St.  —  Los  Angeles,  5 10  W,  6th  St. 

Seattle,  814  Second  Ave. 


REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through    Car  Service   on   Household  Goods   and  Automobiles 

From  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.    Consult  our  nearest  office  before 

shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 

Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

San  Franciseo,  Monadnoefc  Bldg.      Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuts  Bldg. 

Seattle,  t.  C.  Smith  Rldg.  Philadelphia,  Drezel  Building 

Boston,  Old  South  Building  Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg. 

New  York,  Equitable  Lire  Bldg.       Cincinnati ,  Atlas  Bank  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  1300  N.  Broadway  Buffalo,  Ellieott  Square 

Detroit,  Transportation  Bldg. 


CAMERA  CRAFT 

For  Picture  Lovers 

20  Cents  per  Copy      $2.00  per  Year 

Or  send  $3.75  for  a  year  of  both  Camera  Craft 
and  Sunset  Magazine.  Address  CAMERA  CRAFT. 
703  MARKET  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Collegiate 

Cruises  to 

the 

rient 

Summer  ofi  19X7 

C7£?HE  Art  Crafts  Guild  Travel  Bu- 
v-^  reau  announces  two  Collegiate 
Cruises  to  the  Orient  for  the  summer 
of  1927.  The  first  sails  June  9,  onS.S. 
Empress  of  Asia,  from  Vancouver;  re- 
turning to  Vancouver  on  July  31.  The 
second  sails  June  30,  on  S.  S.  Empress 
of  Canada,  from  Vancouver;  returning 
to  Vancouver  an  August  21.  Cruise 
visits  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  China. 
We  go  via  Canadian  Pacific;  and  an 
American  University  dance  band  sails 
with  each  cruise— as  on  our  European 
Tours.  Prices:  $655  for  Second  Class 
steamship  accommodations  and  $985 
for  First  Class  steamship  accommo- 
dations. Length  of  cruise  53  days. 
Prices  include  all  necessary  expenses 
from  Vancouver  back  to  Vancouver. 
Write  for  illustrated  itinerary. 

Art   Crafts   Guild   Travel    Bureau 

Dent  .42 1 ,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


rugged  nature,  for  fine  work  can  only  be 
done  with  good  tools. 

Bidwell  states  that  there  were  tanners, 
gunsmiths,  weavers  of  coarse  blankets, 
sawyers  of  wood,  trappers  and  a  distiller. 
Equipment  used  by  them  must  be  included 
in  our  plans,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
they  had  but  the  crudest  of  material 
with  which  to  work.  Among  his  men 
were  many  old  salts,  who  could  be  counted 
upon  to  contribute  their  quota  of  sailor- 
made  utensils.  One  thing  that  must  be 
stressed  is  the  amount  of  furnishings 
made  by  his  eight  Kanakas;  mats  for  the 
floor,  to  keep  out  the  brilliant  sunlight  of 
summer,  coarse  grass  carrying  baskets 
and  long  brush  knives.  His  thirty  Indian 
guards  were  mission  Indians  from  the  San 
Jose  Mission,  trained  by  the  padres  to 
weave,  to  make  candles  and  tan  hides. 
His  local  Indians,  through  their  contact 
with  the  mountain  tribes,  would  bring  in 
various  types  of  baskets,  and  make  the 
heavy  willow  ones  needed  to  carry  the 
ripe  wild  grapes  in  to  the  distillery. 

ANOTHER  factor  enters  here — the 
Chinese.  None  were  at  the  Fort  and 
even  commerce  between  China  and  Yerba 
Buena  was  rather  limited  at  that  time. 
Nevertheless  the  ships  that  did  come 
brought  good  sized  cargoes  of  beautiful 
silk  embroideries,  gayly  colored  lacquered 
trunks,  lacquered  furniture,  a  few  por- 
celains, and  handsomely  woven  shawls, 
the  Spanish  senoritas  being  good  cus- 
tomers. A  good  part  of  these  early 
Chinese  importations  are  now  possessions 
of  the  larger  Eastern  museums.  All 
these  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  refurnishing  of  the  outer 
buildings. 

Sutter's  private  rooms,  just  west  of  the 
South  Gate,  will  come  first.  Their  fit- 
ments were  of  Spartan  simplicity,  a  plain 
deal  table,  wooden  benches,  a  rough  bed 
with  interlaced  rawhide  "springs,"  a  few 
rough  shelves,  a  small  book  shelf  with  an 
early  set  of  the  Enclyclopedia  Americana; 
guns,  boxes,  medicine  bottles,  various 
furs,  several  liquor  bottles,  and  well  bat- 
tered copper  cooking  utensils.  In  Sutter's 
private  office  we  wish  to  place  figures  of 
Marshall  and  Sutter  and  stage  the  scene 
in  which  Marshall  shows  the  Captain, 
for  the  first  time,  the  gold  he  had  just 
found  at  Coloma. 

Next  to  Sutter's  private  office  was  the 
room  housing  his  Indian  bodyguards, 
some  thirty  in  number.  These  must  be 
reproduced  in  lay  figures  as  they  appeared 
at  that  time.  Adjoining  was  the  old 
blacksmith  shop  where  the  plowshares, 
the  sickles,  and  the  iron  work  for  the 
wagons  were  made  and  the  horses  shod. 
Some  of  the  material  for  this  room  is 
already  on  hand,  more  has  been  promised. 
The  corner  room  was  for  coal  and  black- 
smithing  supplies.  Originally — before  the 
gold  rush — the  rooms  along  the  west  wall 
were  used  to  store  grain.  During  '49 
they  were  converted  into  boarding  houses, 
and  one  small  room  used  as  a  blacksmith 
shop.  Granaries  being  of  little  interest, 
the  rooms  will  be  rehabilitated  as  of  '49. 

In  the  northeast  corner  was  Sutter's 
little  grist  mill,  with  a  mule  as  motive 
power.  The  restoration  of  this  mill  is  a 
problem  for  the  future.     Just  east  of  it 


is  where  "White  Horse"  was  killed  by 
Charles  E.  Pickett. 

Then  comes  the  old  distillery.  It  will 
be  restored,  but  the  fluid,  though  colored 
correctly,  will  be  innocuous!  The  original 
still  was  on  a  ranch  up  north  until  the 
late  war,  when  it  was  sold  for  junk  copper. 
A  duplicate  is  in  existence,  which  we 
hope  to  obtain.  Any  old-time  distiller, 
by  the  way,  can  earn  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  the  curatot  if  he  can  furnish  plans 
for  the  correct  layout  of  this  distillery. 
The  tool  house  adjoining,  now  used  as 
the  curator's  office,  will  probably  be 
retained  as  such. 

Just  east  of  the  South  Gate  are  two 
long  rooms,  one  used  by  Sutter  as  a  place 
where  the  weaving  was  done,  and  the 
other  as  a  wagon  shop  by  Marshall. 
During  the  gold  rush  one  was  utilized  as 
a  saloon  by  Peter  Slater,  and  one  as  a 
billiard  room  by  White.  We  shall  com- 
promise, using  the  billiard  room  as  a 
combination  billiard  room  and  saloon — 
for  the  saloon  was  most  emphatically  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Fort  in  '49.  In 
all  rooms  lay  figures,  showing  the  types 
of  those  days,  will  be  shown  in  character- 
istic attitudes. 

Under  the  southeast  bastion  is  the  old 
dungeon  where  the  Indian  chief  was 
imprisoned  until  taken  out  and  shot. 
Here  also  were  confined  other  law  breakers 
awaiting  trial.  Unfortunately,  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest,  there  can  be  no 
moldering  skeletons  shown.  We  removed 
the  last  deceased  cat  sometime  ago. 

The  rooms  along  the  east  wall  were  used 
chiefly  for  housing  the  early  immigrants. 
In  the  northern  one  the  rescued  mem- 
bers of  the  ill-fated  Donner  Party  were 
taken  care  of.  This  room  will  be  res- 
tored as  such.  The  two  rooms  just 
west  of  it  will  be  rehabilitated  as  they 
were  when  occupied  as  miners'  stores  by 
the  firms  of  Hensley,  Reading  &  Co..  and 
Priest,  Lee  &  Co.  Barton  Lee  opened  up 
his  store  on  twenty-five  dollars  of  bor- 
rowed capital,  and  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  able  to  fail  within  a  year  owing 
#90,000,  less  #5,000  cash  that  an  irate 
Texan,  poking  two  six  shooters  deep  into 
Barton's  ribs,  persuaded  him  he  had 
still  on  hand.  Though  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver  at  the  time,  he  did  not  argue 
the  point  with  the  preferred  Texan 
creditor.  The  two  Kyburz  rooms  will  be 
refitted  as  they  were  about  1845. 

WE  have  one  plea  to  make.  In  this 
great  work  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
State's  most  famous  landmark,  we  ask  the 
cooperation  of  all  old  pioneers  and  any 
others  who  can  help  us  in  the  way  of 
authentic  data,  suggestions  or  relics. 

The  State  of  California  has  determined 
that  the  romance  of  Sutter's  Fort,  the 
outpost  of  civilization  in  pioneer  days; 
conquering  the  wilderness,  the  soil,  the 
Indians;  braving  the  dangers  and  terrors 
of  those  days;  a  place  of  refuge,  of  rest, 
a  shelter  for  the  wearied  traveler,  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  sick,  a  burial  ground  for  the 
dead,  must,  and  shall  be  preserved.  It 
is  our  job  to  see  to  it  that  we  carry  out 
that  plan  to  its  fulfillment.  And  for  any 
;iicl  that  is  rendered  us  in  the  furthering 
of  this  splendid  memorial  scheme,  we 
shall  be  deeply  grateful. 
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This  Man  and 
This  Woman 


(Continued  from  page  ij) 

velvet  of  apple  green  that  Lauren  called 
"a  strip  of  the  front  lawn."  It  was  a 
beautiful  gown,  but  Lauren  hated  gr^en 
Better  wear  it,  show  him 
that  she  wasn't  entirely  crushed  by  his 
harshness. 

They  scarcely  spoke  as  they  finished 
their  dressing.  When  their  paths  crossed, 
they  sprang  apart  as  if  the  slightest  physi- 
cal contact  would  be  unendurable.  Once 
when  Ruth  was  searching  for  the  shoe 
powder  in  a  cupboard  that  they  used  in 
common,  she  became  aware  that  Lauren 
was  standing  behind  her. 

''May  I  pass  you  something?"  she  asked 
lifelessly. 

"No,  thank  you.  I'll  wait  till  you're 
through." 

Politeness!  They  had  descended  to 
politeness! 

CHAPTER  III 
I 

THE  sun  was  low  as  Lauren's  chrome- 
colored  roadster  slid  through  the 
wide  streets  of  Torrington  under  the 
shade  of  interlaced  elms  and  locusts. 
The  way  led  through  the  better  part  of 
town  where  the  houses  were  set  in  large 
gardens.  Sprays  were  playing  on  close- 
clipped  lawns. 

Ruth  stole  a  glance  at  Lauren.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  road,  and  his 
brows  had  shut  down  fiercely.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage  that 
they  had  had  a  quarrel  of  any  duration. 

"There's  a  puppy  in  the  gutter, 
Lauren." 

"I  see  it.     I'm  watching  everything." 

"Yes,  but  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
jump  out.     Puppies  do." 

"So  they  do.    Yes.    Thank  you." 

She  sighed  drearily.  No  use  in  talking! 
She  wondered  how  long  his  silence  would 
last  and  what  would  break  it. 

They  drove  through  a  bungalow  section 
and  struck  into  a  road  that  led  past 
orchards  of  peaches  and  pears.  Finally 
they  entered  the  golf  grounds  between 
rows  of  cedars  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
clubhouse,  a  spreading  wooden  building 
of  weathered  brown,  fronted  by  an  oval 
of  flaming  bush.  Dwight  and  Lucilla 
Forrest  drove  up  just  behind  them. 
Lauren  was  instantly  himself  again, 
laughing,  joking  with  Dwight. 

Ruth  and  Lucilla  went  up  the  steps 
together. 

"Your  husband  is  such  a  good  sport!" 
bubbled  Lucilla.  "Everybody  likes  him. 
My  gracious,  I'd  hate  to  cook  three  meals 
a  day  for  a  man  that  couldn't  be  jolly. 
I'd  be  giving  him  a  laudanum  puff  for 
dessert.  You  and  I  were  lucky,  weren't 
we?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Very  lucky."  Ruth's 
voice  was  stiff. 

They  stepped  into  the  main  room, 
cleared  for  dancing,  the  gray  wicker  chairs 
and  divans  ranged  around  the  sides. 
Streamers  of  pale  green  ribbon  canopied 
the  ceiling  and  rayed  out  to  the  walls. 
From  the  side  lights  hung  small  baskets 
of  artificial   cherries;   the   central   fixture 
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was  rimmed  with  a  hoop  of  dangling 
green  ribbons,  each  one  ending  in  a  cluster 
of  cherries.  The  ribbons  swung  gently 
in  the  breeze  from  the  open  doors. 

The  Manville  Judds,  both  stout,  both 
florid,  met  them  with  expansive  welcome. 
Ruth  and  Lucilla  went  on  into  the  dress- 
ing-room. 

Francie  Bascom  was  there,  powdering 
her  neck.  Pansy  Middleton,  raven- 
haired,  deftly  treacherous,  was  re-sur- 
facing her  lips. 

'"Lo,"  Pansy  greeted.  "So  Nellie  is 
economizing,  is  she?  Did  you  notice  the 
baskets?  She  used  'em  two  years  ago, 
with  spring  floweres  in  'em.  I  suppose  she 
thought  nobody  would   remember." 

"She  knew  you  were  to  be  here,  dar- 
ling," suggested  Lucilla. 

"Thanks,  Oily,"  snapped  Pansy.  "Oh, 
of  course  I  know  you  didn't  mean  it.  I 
wonder  why  Mrs.  Sloan  doesn't  come. 
I'm  crazy  to  know  what  she'll  wear." 

"Who  is  Mrs.   Sloan?"     asked   Ruth. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The 
others  glanced  at  her;  then  looked  at  one 
another.    Ruth  was  puzzled. 

"Who  is  she?" 

Pansy's  eyelids  lifted.  "Really,  have- 
n't you  met  her?  There,  she's  coming 
in  now.  She's  a  widow.  Living  at  the 
Hotel  San  Gregorio.  Friend  of  Nellie 
Judds'.     I'll  introduce  you." 

The  last  words  were  whispered  hur- 
riedly, for  Mrs.  Sloan  had  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  dressing-room.  She 
was  young,  clear-skinned,  with  sunny 
brown  hair  and  large  brown  eyes,  but 
there  was  something  childish  and  prob- 
lematic in  her  short  upper  lip  and  slightly 
uptilted  nose.  Her  wrap  of  cerise  velvet 
fell  away  from  a  gown  of  cream  lace; 
she  wore  a  string  of  small  pearls. 

Pansy  swooped  forward.  "My  dear 
Mrs.  Sloan,"  she  gushed,  "I  was  afraid 
you  weren't  coming.  You  must  meet 
everybody." 

Mrs.  Sloan  nodded  cordially  as  Pansy 
made    the    introductions. 

" — and    Mrs.    Beverley,"   said    Pansy. 

Mrs.  Sloan's  impersonal  geniality 
sharpened  to  a  pointed  scrutiny.  Ruth 
looked  at  her  in  surprise.  She  was  con- 
scious that  the  others  were  standing 
motionless   and   strangely  watchful. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Beverley!  I  am  delighted. 
I've  been  wondering — "  Mrs.  Sloan  was 
effusive,  but  there  was  a  cold  look  in  her 
brown  eyes. 

Ruth  sensed  an  undercurrent  of  some- 
thing not  friendly.  Wariness?  Criticism? 
Her  heart  beat  faster,  but  she  did  not 
know  why.     "Wondering?"     she  said. 

"Yes.  Wondering  why  I  didn't  meet 
you."  There  seemed  a  hidden  malice 
in  the  words. 

Ruth  was  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and 
vaguely  disquieted. 

II 

THE  words  lingered  in  her  mind  as 
they  all  left  the  dressing-room. 
Mis.  Sloan  had  heard  of  her  in  some 
definite  way.  That  was  odd.  And  why 
had  everyone  watched  as  if  this  meeting 
had  significance? 

She  was  relieved  to  find  that  Goddard 
Dent  was  to  be  her  dinner  companion. 
Dwight  Forrest  on  the  other  side.  She 
almost  lost  her  perturbation  in  tin-  easy 
chat  ....  Lauren  wis  sitting 
nearly    opposite    with    Mrs.    Sloan       Ik- 


was  having  a  good  time.  Dwight  Forrest 
told  two  funny  stories.  Then  perhaps 
Mrs.  Sloan  lifted  her  voice  a  trifle,  for 
Ruth  heard  her  say  to  Lauren:  "You  told 
me  so  the  first  time  I  saw  you." 

Involuntarily  Ruth  looked  across. 
They  were  laughing  together.  They  had 
met  before.  Everybody  had  known  it 
but  her.  The  scene  in  the  dressing-room 
came  back  with  clearer  meaning  .  . 
Goddard's  agitation  when  she  had  said 
that  Lauren  always  wanted  something 
new  ....  Lauren  hadn't  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Sloan — not  once.  That 
alarmed  her. 

She  started  to  lift  her  fork.  It  vibrated 
against  her  plate.    She  put  it  down  again. 

"Ruth."  Goddard's  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  a  long  distance.  "Ruth, 
Hammersley  has  some  wonderful  Spanish 
shawds  in  his  window.  Look  at  them  if 
you're  downtown.    They  made  me  think 

you. 

She  heard  the  words,  but  they  meant 
nothing.  She  was  dazed.  She  glanced 
at  Goddard,  hurt  bewilderment  in  her 
eyes.  He  murmured  remonstrances, 
trying  to  turn  her  thoughts,  but  she  inter- 
rupted. "They've  been  meeting?"  she 
said  in  a  low  tone. 

He  gave  up.  "Yes,"  he  replied  with 
his  usual  directness. 

"How  long?    Where?" 

He  lowered  his  voice.  "Go  on  with 
your  dinner.    They'll  notice." 

She  dropped  her  hands  obstinately  in 
her  lap.     "Tell  me." 

"Don't  be  foolish.  At  lunch — at  The 
White  Heron.  She  was  there  with  the 
Judds.     Lauren  and  I  went  in  together." 

Her  breath  caught.     "And — since?" 

He  gave  her  a  glance,  and  she  saw 
tenderness  leap  into  his  expression. 
Under  cover  of  the  tablecloth  he  reached 
for  her  hand  and  drew  it  into  his  own. 
She  was  suddenly  steadied.  Lauren  had 
made  her  feel  alone,  but  Goddard  was  a 
staunch  friend,  sympathetic,  standing  by. 
The  warm  pressure  of  his  hand  was  re- 
assuring. 

"I  was  foolish,"  she  admitted,  "but 
I  hadn't  heard — " 

"Nothing  to  it,  Ruth,"  he  insisted. 
"Nothing  to  hear  about.  A  person  does- 
n't mention  a  thing  that  is  inconsequen- 
tial. 

For  the  moment  she  believedTthis,  be- 
cause Goddard  had  said  it  and  because 
she  longed  to.  More  composed,  she  took 
a  morsel  of  squab. 

But  then  she  chanced  to  look  across  the 
table.  Her  eyes  and  Mrs.  Sloan's  met 
full  and  clung  without  the  power  of  either 
to  glance  away.  In  Mrs.  Sloan's  expres- 
sion there  was  mockery — perhaps  de- 
fiance.   Or  was  it  challenge? 

Ruth's  momentary  reassurance  fled, 
lost  in  a  chill  of  foreboding. 

Ill 

ON  the  way  home  it  was  Ruth  who 
could  not  talk.  The  evening  had 
reversed  their  positions,  and  Lauren  now 
made  the  effort. 

"Had  a  good  time?"  he  asked.  "1 
noticed  you  let  Goddard  hang  around  a 
lot — more  than  usual,  seemed  to  me. 
But   1  don't  object." 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  should," 
she  returned  crisply. 

"\\  ell,  some  men  would." 

They  swung  into  tin-  driveway,      fhe 
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cedars  turned  pallid  under  the  headlights; 
the  golf  course  was  a  dark  desert;  the 
orchards  a  black  wilderness.  To  Ruth 
these  familiar  things  had  a  changed  and 
unfriendly  aspect.  But  she  knew  the 
change  was  in  herself. 

Tonight  for  the  first  time  she  had 
acknowledged  in  her  own  mind  that  mat- 
ters had  been  growing  different  for  several 
months  between  herself  and  Lauren. 
The  bond  had  not  been  quite  so  close; 
that  was  why  sharp  words  sprang  out 
when  some  trifling  difficulty  arose.  They 
had  drifted  away  from  each  other,  slowly, 
subtly,  but  drifted  far  enough  so  that  a 
third  person  could  slink  in  between. 

Lauren  continued  to  talk.  He  was 
anxiously  conciliatory,  but  Ruth  was  too 
hurt  and  apprehensive  to  respond. 

"Let's  have  a  little  snack,"  he  suggested 
when  they  got  home. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  Ruth  replied,  and 
went  on  upstairs. 

He  came  up  after  a  while  with  a  tray. 
A  bottle  of  ginger  ale  and  some  sand- 
wiches, the  bread  cut  unevenly,  man- 
fashion. 

"Come  on,"  he  invited  cheerily. 
"This'll  taste  good." 

His  clumsiness,  his  planning  for  her, 
touched  her.  He  was  a  dear.  Always 
generous  and  warm-hearted.  She  tried 
to  eat  ....  The  bread  choked 
her.  Lauren  watched  her  closely;  he 
talked  faster  and  more  at  iandom,  wait- 
ing feverishly  for  replies. 

Finally  he  gave  it  up.  Anger  mastered 
him. 

"TT7ELL,  what  is  the  matter?  I 
»  V  suppose  it's  Mrs.  Sloan." 

It  was  out.  No  dodging  it  any  longer. 
Their  eyes  met — hers  astonished  at  his 
bald  acknowledgment;  his  resentful. 

"Yes,  Lauren.  Why — why  hadn't  you 
mentioned  her?" 

"Great  snakes!  What  was  there  to 
mention?" 

"Why,  that  you'd  met  her.  Everybody 
knew  it  but  me.  Why  didn't  you  mention 
her?" 

"Good  Lord,  nothing  to  mention.  I 
just  happened  to  meet  her." 

They  went  over  this  ground  again  and 
again,  getting  nowhere. 

"We  must  go  to  bed,"  she  said  list- 
lessly. "You  have  to  be  up  early,  you 
know.    You'll  be  sleepy." 

"Yuh,"  he  grunted. 

They  moved  about  in  silence,  shedding 
garments,  splashing  in  the  bathroom, 
keeping  out  of  each  other's  paths.  Ruth 
slipped  into  bed  and  lay  looking  at  a 
misty  rose  in  a  pastel  frieze  that  ran 
around  the  room.  Lauren,  with  n  s 
finger  on  the  light  switch,  noticed  her 
brilliant  eyes  and  flaming  :heeks  and 
knew  that  the  evening  was  not  over. 
He  left  the  light  on  and  got  into  bed. 
He  picked  out  another  rose  in  the  frieze 
and  fixed  it  with  a  baleful  stare. 

Minutes  passed.  Lauren  jerked  his 
head  around.  Ruth  had  not  changed 
position;  her  eyes  were  propped  wide. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  sleep?"  he  de- 
manded. 

She  turned  toward  him;  and  when  he 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  moist,  the  harsh- 
ness melted  in  his  breast.  He  would 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  make  her  under- 
stand ....  Her  words  checked 
the  impulse. 


Which 
Way? 

The  Popular  Way 

Broad  is  the  way  and  wide  the 
gate  that  leads  to  poverty,  dependence 
and  the  dumping  grounds,  and  many 
there  are  who  go  that  way — fifty- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred,  according 
to  Roger  Babson.  The  good  fellow, 
the  spendthrift  and  the  drifter  are 
all  in  that  procession.  Willingness 
to  follow  the  crowd  and  one's  whim 
for  the  moment  are  the  only  points 
necessary  to  qualify  for  this  race. 
But  it  leads  to  cynicism,  want  and 
disappointment. 

The  Better  Way 

Narrow  is  the  gate  and  straight  the  path  that  leads  to  independence, 
happiness  and  the  more  abundant  life  and  few  there  are  who  find  it — four 
out  of  every  hundred,  according  to  the  same  authority.  The  purposeful, 
the  resourceful  and  the  self -disciplined,  all  travel  this  way.  It  requires 
industry,  self-sacrifice  and  high  courage  to  enter  this  gate  and  continue 
the  journey,  but  the  rewards  amply  justify  the  effort.  Once  your  feet 
are  planted  in  this  path  it  stretches  before  you  so  obvious  that  a  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  can  not  err  therein. 

The  Safe  Way 

If  this  better  way  intrigues  you,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it 
has  now  been  made  safe  for  general  travel.  Every  obstacle  that  once 
threatened  the  wayfarer's  progress  has  now  been  leveled  and  every 
danger  removed  and  his  goal  is  insured  from  the  start  against  all  such 
possible  pitfalls  as  insecurity,  accident,  ill  health  or  even  death  itself. 

Our  Plan 

We  furnish  you  with  a  plan  which  is  to  the  weary  wanderer  on  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence what  the  auto  is  to  the  one  horse  "shay"  on  the  old  country  road,  or  the 
elevator  to  the  old  fashioned  staircase.  We  put  at  your  disposal  the  combined  power 
of  large  aggregates  of  capital,  the  brains  of  specially  trained  experts  in  financial 
matters  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  generations  of  effort.  We  are 
prepared  to  take  the  "if"  out  of  thrift;  we  put  foundations  under  your  aircastles  and 
stand  ready  to  realize  your  dreams  for  you. 

If  You  Want 

(1)  Old  age  pension,  (2)  money  to  start  in  a  business  enterprise,  (3)  to  educate 
your  children,  (4)  an  estate  for  your  dependents  when  you  are  no  longer  on  the  scene — 
or  any  other  emergency  fund — write  us  and  tell  us  your  age  and  your  aims  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  to  reach  them. 


The  Protected  Thrift  Association 

1047  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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$1.25  value 


"It  you'd  only  told  me,  Lauren!" 

He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow.  The 
muscles  in  his  cheeks,  in  his  neck,  tight- 
ened with  anger.  "Good  gosh,  Ruth, 
what  are  you  making  such  a  fuss  about? 
It  doesn't  mean  anything  because  I 
didn't  mention " 

"If  it  doesn't,  why  do  you  get  so  angry 
about  it?" 

Obstinately  Ruth  stuck  to  her  question. 

The  more  he  denied  any  significance 
in  his  meetings  with  Celia  Sloan,  the  more 
he  deepened  her  intuition.  A  man  con- 
ceals from  others  what  he  would  like  to 
conceal  from  himself.  Undoubtedly  he 
had  felt  from  the  first  that  this  woman 
had  struck  a  note  below  the  scale  of  the 
casual,  and  the  knowledge  had  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  of  her. 

There  was  another  long  silence     . 
Ruth  was  suffering     ....     Lauren's 
heart    softened    again    at    the    thought. 
He  tried  once  more. 

"Ruth,  are  you  still  thinking  about — " 

A  choke.  "I  can't  help  thinking  about 
it.  It's  so  awful  that  you  didn't  mention 
it!" 

"Oh,  hell!" 

IV 

A  FEW  days  later  Ruth  nerved  her- 
self to  call  on  Mrs.  Sloan.  The 
latter  had  a  small  suite  in  the  San  Gregorio 
and  had  transformed  it  into  attractive 
livableness.  A  panel  of  Chinese  embroi- 
dery on  the  wall,  a  black-and-gold  cover 
on  the  couch,  cushions  everywhere. 
There  were  books  and  a  lacquer  bonbon 
box  on  a  table;  a  basket  of  yellow  roses 
on  the  writing  desk. 

"I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  come," 
said  Mrs.  Sloan,  as  she  settled  into  a 
big  chair  and  crossed  her  slender,  satin- 
shod  feet  on  a  floor  cushion.  Her  brown 
eyes  were  plaintive. 

Ruth  met  her  glance  with  a  slight  smile. 
"Why  did  you  think  that?  We  always 
welcome  strangers  in  Torrington." 

"But  I  have  been  here  almost  two 
weeks." 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  hear  of  it  till  the 
other  evening." 


"No?"  Mrs.  Sloan's  brown  eyes  nar- 
rowed, then  were  quickly  veiled.  "Isn't 
that  odd?  I  mean,  because  I'm  such  a 
good  friend  of  Mrs.  Judds'.  I  met  her 
in  Los  Angeles  last  fall." 

Ruth  responded  vaguely.  She  had 
discovered  a  box  of  cigarettes  on  the 
table  ....  the  kind  that  Lauren 
smoked  ....  Many  men  smoked 
the  same  kind  ....  Nothing  in 
that     .... 

But  while  she  was  sipping  the  iced  tea 
which  Mrs.  Sloan  had  ordered,  her  eyes 
darted  now  and  then  toward  the  box  of 
cigarettes,  the  same  question  stinging 
into  her  mind.  Mrs.  Sloan  observed  her 
glance. 

"Yes,  your  husband  left  that,"  she 
nodded.  Her  eyes  were  frank,  but  her 
smile  was  one  of  sly  triumph. 

Ruth  was  startled.  She  had  not  really 
believed    the    cigarettes    were    Lauren's 

.     .     .     He  had  been  here     .     .     . 
in  this  room.     He  had  said  nothing  of  it 
to  her. 

"He  was  here  yesterday,"  Mrs.  Sloan 
went  on,  watching  her  attentively.  "You 
don't  mind,  do  you?" 

Ruth  recovered  herself.  "Oh,  no. 
Why  should  I  mind?"  She  met  Mrs. 
Sloan's  gaze  fully  and  saw  that  she  had 
gained  a  momentary  victory.  She 
pushed  the  advantage.  "Why  should  I 
mind?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  know.  Some  wives 
don't  allow  their  husbands  any  liberty. 
I  asked  him  to  come.  I  wanted  him  to 
look  over  my  papers  and  give  me  some 
advice.     He  was  most  helpful." 

Ruth  changed  the  subject,  forcing  her- 
self to  talk  lightly  of  this  and  that,  forc- 
ing herself  to  invite  Mrs.  Sloan  to  dinner 
on  an  evening  in  the  following  week. 

But  when  she  had  left  the  San  Gregorio, 
a  chill  of  the  spirit  gripped  her.  Lauren 
had  called  on  this  woman,  perhaps 
several  times.  And  he  had  not  spoken  of 
it.  Not  once!  His  furtiveness  alarmed 
her. 

Where  were  they  drifting? 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Speaking  of  Books 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


Statistician  who  had  never  ridden  any- 
thing less  comfortable  than  a  Pullman 
seat;  and  there  were  the  author  of  the~ 
book  and  his  assistant,  whose  duties  were 
to  preserve  an  imperishable  record  of 
the  trip  in  the  form  of  photographs 
while  Mr.  MacCreagh,  the  only  experi- 
enced traveler  in  the  lot,  saw  to  it  that 
things  ran  as  smoothly  as  possible  and 
somehow  found  time  to  write  the  book 
while  he  was  doing  it. 

We  have  a  private  yardstick  by  which 
we  measure  all  books  of  travel.  Very 
lew  travelers,  unhappily,  write  books 
which  observe  the  three  requirements 
which  this  standard  of  ours  embraces, 
rhe  formula  sounds  simple  enough,  too; 
the  rule  is  merely  "The  maximum  of 
information  combined  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  'human  interest'  tin-  whole 
written  with  the  minimum  of  formalitv." 


\  ou'd  think  that  once  a  man  had  done 
the  requisite  traveling  he  could  come 
home  and — provided  that  he  can  write 
at  all — do  a  book  which  would  come 
somewhere  near  living  up  to  those  easy 
specifications.  You'd  think  so — but 
you'd  be  wrong,  because  not  more  than 
one  out  of  a  hundred  does  it.  Harry 
Franck,  (in  his  earlier  books)  could  do  it; 
Many  Foster  is  another  with  the  gift. 
Richard  Halliburton,  Jan  and  Cora 
Gordon,  Cornelia  Parker,  Paul  Wilstach, 
Tomlinson — to  name  a  few  at  random — 
all  of  these  travelers  know  how  to  mint 
pure  literary  gold  out  of  their  experiences 
And  "White  Waters  and  Black"  makes 
Mr.  MacCreagh  an  initiate.  Allow  us 
to  recommend  the  book  to  you  with  all 
the  urgency  compatible  with  politeness. 
Travel-book  fan  or  no,  you'll  be  missing 
something  if  you  let  it  go  unread. 


for 


those 
who  know 

Always  at  hand — any  time,  in  any  place — 
always  fresh  and  sweet  and  rich  and  clean — 

Rich  enough  to  use  in  place  of  cream — at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  cream — 

Easily  diluted  to  suit  any  milk  need — costs 
less  than  ordinary  milk — 

Gives  cooked  dishes  substance  and  flavor  that 
nothing  else  can  give — and  saves  butter — 

Blends  perfectly  with  orange  juice  to  make 
a  drink  that  delights  children — 

Pure  and  clean  and  wholesome  enough  for 
baby's  bottle  — 

More  easily  digested  than  ordinary  milk — 

These  are  the  qualities  that  have  made  Pet 
Milk  the  favorite  cream  and  milk  supply 
for  every  use  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  all  over  America. 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  new 
book,  "You  can  save  on  your  milk  bill." 

Do  not  confuse  Pet  Milk  With  milk 
preserved  with  sugar.  In  Pet  Milk 
nothing  is  added  to  the  pure  milk. 

PET  MILK  SALES  CORPORATION 
24  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


ctyw  — 
a  Jong  ^Holiday 
in  the  worlds  new 
island  playground 


ERE  in  blue 
southern  seas 
the  world  has 
found  an  island 
Eden  — HAWAII. 

Great  ocean  liners  now  being 
completed  augment  a  fleet  which 
speeds  you  to  these  jewels  that 
Stevenson  loved — the  fairy  islands 
of  which  Mark  Twain  said:  "No 
other  land  could  so  longingly  and 
beseechingly  haunt  me,  sleeping 
and  waking,  through  half  a  life- 
time." 

New  hotels,  one  costing  about 
34,000,000,  bring  added  cosmo- 
politan luxury  to  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  Hawaii's  native  setting. 

Yet  only  a  step  away,  around 
that  wall  of  night-blooming  cereus 
or  silken  bank  of  purple  bougain- 
villea,  you'll  find  Old  Hawaii 
dozing  under  half- tropical  skies 
just  as  it  did  ages  ago. Trade-winds 
from  the  wide  Pacific  rustle  the 
palm  fronds;  native  boys  laugh  as 
they  climb  for  fresh  creamy  co- 


coanut  to  munch  and  drink;  a 
watchful  figure  stands  with  poised 
fish-spear  on  the  coral  reef  yonder. 
Sunshine  glints  on  wet  brown 
shoulders  as  the  surfboards  come 
racing  in.  And  in  the  evening  a 
soft  Hawaiian  song  floats  across  the 
square  that  fronts  an  old-time 
Palace  of  Hawaiian  kings. 

qA  week  each  way — 2  -weeks 
to  play  I 

Idyllic,  beautiful  Hawaii  is  well 
within  even  a  modest  travel  allow- 
ance. 

Sailing  out  over  the  sparkling 
Pacific  from  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  or  Vancouver, 
the  5-or-6-day  journey,  2000 
miles  each  way  —  a  glamorous 
holiday  in  itself — takes  no  more 
time  than  crossing  the  Atlantic; 
four  weeks  for  the  round  trip  will 
give  you  a  fortnight  or  more  in 
these  truly  Enchanted  Lies.  « 

And  $400  will  easily  cover  all 
expenses  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  first-class  round -trip 
steamer  fares,  accommodations  at 


the  best  of  Hawaii's  marvelous 
hotels,  sight- seeing,  inter- island 
cruises  and  the  overnight  steamer 
and  motor  trip  to  spectacular  vol- 
canic wonderlands  in  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park;  even  your  green  fees 
at  a  dozen  sporty  golf  courses.  Be 
sure  to  bring  your  clubs;  your 
motor  car,  too,  if  you  like. 

Convenient  —  'Book  from 

home 

Hawaii,  remember,  is  a  U.  S.  Ter- 
ritory ;  Americans  need  no  pass- 
ports. 

Your  local  railroad,  steamship; 
or  tourist  agent  can  book  you  any 
day  direct  from  home.  See  him 
for  full  information — and  in  the 
meantime  send  the  coupon  now 
for  your  free  copy  of  a  2  4- page 
illustrated  booklet  in  colors,  and 
a  copy  of  "Tourfax." 

HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

215  McCann    Buildings  San  Francisco 

(or  344  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, U.S.A.) 

Please  send  me  your  booklets, 

"HAWAII"  and  "TOURFAX." 
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"  TI7 HEN did  I  start  writing? 
At  the  age  of  seven.  I 
wrote  a  story  about  a  kitten  and 
got  a  dollar  for  it.  No  future 
cheque  can  ever  be  quite  so  satis- 
fying as  that  one." 

Thus  speaks  Griffis  Marsden, 
versatile  young  author,  whose 
appealing  story  "The  Least 
Comfortable  Corner"  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  Sunset  shows 
that  fame  at  an  early  age  did  not 
retard  her  steady  progress  to 
larger  fields  later. 

The  word  "versatile"  means 
that  Miss  Marsden  is,  at  one 
blow,  both  a  domestic  and  dreamy 
type;  the  former  in  that  she  gen- 
uinely likes  household  tasks  and 
the  latter  because  some  of  her 
best  story  planning  is  done  when 
she's  curled  up  before  a  blazing 
fireplace,  letting  her  thoughts 
drift  into  productive  channels. 
Let's  add  another  word — "inter- 
esting." 
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Mellin's  Food-A  Milk  Modifier 

In  anticipating  the  measure  of  success  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  Mellin's  Food  in  adjusting 
nourishment  for  the  artificially  fed  baby,  a  matter  worthy 
of  notice  is  simplicity  in  preparing  the  daily  diet,  for 
Mellin's  Food  is  a  finished  product,  requires  no  cook- 
ing, dissolves  readily  and  is  applied  as  a  modifier  in  an 
easily  understood  manner. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  Mellin's  Food 
never  varies  in  composition  and  can  always  be  relied 
upon  as  containing  definite  amounts  of  food  elements, 
thus  assuring  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  all  food  mixtures. 

Write  today  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food 

and  a  copy  of  our  book,  "The  Care  and 

Feeding  of  Infants" 


Mellin's  Food  Co.,      177  State  St.,       Boston,  Mass. 
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The  High  Purpose  of  the  Private  School 

By  Alice  K.  Parsons  and  Jeanne  W.  Dennen 

THE  term  "education"  means  leading  out.  The  wise  teacher  simply  guides,  suggests  self-expres- 
sion.  Naturally  small  groups  can  be  better  studied  than  large  groups,  and  the  student  is  able 
to  receive  the  special  attention  that  he  may  need.  Many  a  talent  is  hidden  away  in  the  shy, 
apparently  unresponsive  student.  Educators  are  stirred  over  the  problem  of  treating  children  as  individ- 
uals,  not  en  masse,  and  by  earnest  effort,  even  in  our  over-crowded  public  schools,  some  of  these  problems 
are  being  solved. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  private  school  which  can  take  the  time  to  study 
individual  needs.  It  can  be  independent  and  search  for  just  the  right  work  in  order  to  develop  the 
student's  mind  to  help  him  find  himself.  Many  a  child  is  awakened  by  lessons  in  nature  study,  in  design, 
because  he  has  the  visual  evidence  of  his  work.  Discover  the  thing  that  gives  joy  to  the  boy  or  girl, 
and  the  rest  follows  easily — the  necessary  standardized  training.  A  well  balanced  program  of  study 
may  always  be  planned  to  meet  a  special  case,  and  the  result  is  happiness  to  the  student,  and  intelligent 
preparation  for  life — whether  this  means  college,  or  taking  one's  place  at  once  in  the  home-circle. 

Several  months  ago  a  well  known  magazine  published  a  delightful  article  entitled,  "Why  I  Send 
my  Children  away   to  School."     The    writer    recognized    the    difficulties    of    home    environment, 

after  a  certain  age,  especially  of  a  home  in  the  city,  a  city  of  flats 
and  apartments,  and  stressed  the  value  of  the  systematic  regular 
life  led  "in  residence."  One  interesting  result  of  her  exper- 
ience was  the  fact  that  she  refound  her  daughter  who  had 
gradually  grown  away  from  her  but  who  had  returned  from  school 
a  charming  companionable  girl,  appreciating  home  and  parents. 

There  is  ever  the  eternal  difference  between  the  very  young 
and  the  adult — one  recognizing  authority  as  purely  authority, 
the  other  not  perceiving  that  the  child  is  not  only  beginning  to 
think  for  himself  but  who  unconsciously  rebels  if  not  allowed 
his  own  way.  Difficult  it  is  for  loving  mothers  and  fathers  to 
realize  that  adolescence  means  that  the  boy  and  girl  are  no 
longer    irresponsible,    dependent   children,  but  human  beings  de- 


Boys  Schools 

an  Rafael 

Military    Academy 

On  30  acre  estate  at  foot  of  famous  Tamalpais 
Range  -  climate  unsurpassed  -  high  scholastic 
standards  -  preparation  for  Eastern  and  West- 
ern universities  -  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment -  cavalry  -  band  -  large  athletic  field  - 
swimming  pool-  individual  supervision  -  boys  of 
high  school  age,  also  junior  department  for  boys 
from  six  years.  Address  A.  I..  Stewart,  Supt. 

SAN    RAFAEL,    CALIFORNIA 

California  sSSStpFw 

Non-military.  Prepares  for  Universities,  East  and  West 
Accredited.  Junior  School,  grades  five  to  eight.  All  athletics. 
Christian  influences.  Small  classes.  Mr.  C  M.  Wood,  Supt. 
R.  D.  Box  S,  Covina,  Cal. 

The  Tamalpais  School 
For  Boys  Svj.y.VMl 

A  non-military  preparatory  school  with  a  strong  faculty  of 
University  men,  offering  the  traditions  and  standards  of  the 
best  eastern  schools.  In  the  hills  and  mild  equable  climate  of 
Marin  County.  Supervised  outdoor  sports,  hiking  and  camping 
yew  round.  New  term  opens  in  September.  For  catalog 
address: 

James  W.  Williams,  Headmaster, 
Box  6-A.  San  Rafael.  California. 
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manding  "equal  rights.1-1  Their  very  intimate  relationship  often  blinds  them,  their  sympathy  leads 
to  Overindulgence.  All  children  respond  to  a  normal  life — the  simple  life  absolutely 
needed — the  life  of  habit,  the  "splendor  of  work,"  with  plenty  of  time  for  play  and  sleep.  The 
varied  activities  help  to  develop  character  and,  above  all,  the  life  of  the  little  community  wisely 
controlled  by  cooperative  government  creates  good  citizens  and  influences  the  future  home-maker. 
With  the  sense  of  responsibility  comes  an  attitude  of  mind  earnest  and  helpful,  and  the  student 
unconsciously  learns  that  we  are  all  dependent  on  each  other  in  the  social  order.  The  leaders 
of  tomorrow  are  found  among  these  young  people  who  are  learning  to  think  independently,  but 
recognizing  through  this  community  life  their  interdependence.  Their  teachers  lead  them 
thus  to  perceive  that  the  "whole  world  is  kin,"  and  the  great  thought  of  international  relationship 
becomes  a  part  of  natural  thinking.  Solomon  says  of  a  man,  "For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
It  is  said  that  the  private  school  is  developing  leaders  of  thought,  and  the  universities  acknowledge 
high  standards  in  scholarship  among  those  trained  by  the  private  school.  It  may  be  true  that  they 
are  "selected"  students — of  poise,  of  grace,  but  we  know  that  they  are  making  their  mark.  It  is 
evident  that  intelligent  discussion  of  subjects  can  be  more  readily  carried  on  by  small  classes  than 
in  large,  and  that  students  can  be  more  easily  encouraged  to  express  themselves. 

Then  the  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  creates 

a    kindly,    beneficent    atmosphere    far    reaching    in    its    results. 

Every   true    teacher  knows   the 

joy  of  leading  a  boy  or  girl  into 

the  realm  of  books,  of  art  or  of 

nature — of  helping  him  to  seek 

for  the  "truth  which  makes  us 

free." 

The  correlation  of  mind,  body, 

soul — this  is   the  high   purpose 


Girls'  Schools 


School 
for  Girls 


SHARKERS 

PALO  ALTO      CALIFORNIA 
"The  Home  of  Stanford  University" 

Out  door  life  all  the  year  round. 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Separate  residence  for  girls  from  5  to  14  years. 

CATALOG      UPON      REQUEST 


The  RANDOLPH  SCHOOL 


Prepares  for  California  and  Eastern  Colleges. 

Elementary  Department 

FLORA  ALBERTINE  RANDOLPH, 

Principal, 

Wellesley  College— Stanford  University. 

2962  Derby  St.  Berkeley,  California 


ir/ESTLJKE £cXs 

MM/     Junior  College  and  Accredited  College  Preparation 
WW       Special    Courses   in    Art.    Music.    Expression   and 

Home  Economics.  New  Buildings. 
337  So.  Westmoreland  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  California 


CASTILLEJA  SCHOOL 


Palo  Alto 
California 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Pre-Primary  through  Upper 
School.  Preparatory  for  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  Special 
attention  to  College  Board  Examinations.  For  Illustrated  Book 
of  Information  address  the  Principal,    Mary  I.  Lockey,  A.  B. 


of  every  school  of  beautiful  ideals 
—to  guide  our  young  people  so 
that  they  become,  and  continue 
to  become  true  makers  of  home, 
thoughtful  citizens  of  their  coun' 
try  and  of  the  world. 


Girls'  Schools 


The  Katharine 
Branson  School 

A  day  and  resident  school  for  girls  in  a  charming  California 
country  setting.  In  the  healthful  climate  of  Marin  County,  ar> 
hour  from  San  Francisco.  Instruction  in  grammar  and  high 
school  classes  with  special  emphasis  on  college  preparation. 
Faculty  selected  from  graduates  of  foremost  colleges.  OuU 
door  sports  throughout  the  year.  Large  playing  fields,  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  Track,  archery,  riding.  Limited 
enrollment  makes  early  application  advisable.  For  illustrated] 
catalogue  and  full  information  write  to 

Miss  Katharine  Branson,  Headmistress 

(A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr  College) 
Address  Box  302,        Ross,  California. 


Qirls  Collegiate  School 

New  home  in  Orange  groves  above  San  Gabriel  Valley  near 
Los  Angeles.  Riding.  All  sports.  7th  grade  to  college  en- 
trance. Accredited.  Graduate  courses.  35th  year.  Miss 
Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals,  Glendora,  California. 


MARLBOROUGH   SCHOOL 

Established  1889.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Ac- 
credited. College  Preparation.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
French,  Art,  Home  Economics,  ete.    Outdoor  life.    Riding. 

Ada  S.  Blake,  A.  B.,  Principal, 
5029-A  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SPEAKINGS-BOOKS 


AMERICA  loves  to  be  educated. 
Truism  though  this  may 
be  (and  he  is  doubtless  aware 
of  that  fact),  Mr  Martin  In 
^_  the  "The  Meaning  of  a  Lib- 
eral Education,"  (W.  W.  Norton),  is  just 
interested  enough  in  the  seriousness  of 
what  he  has  to  say  to  risk  being  branded 
as  a  purveyor  of  the  obvious  and  just  anx- 
ious enough  about  the  broadcasting  of  his 
message  to  America  to  get  these  lectures 
of  his  into  a  book.  And  this  anxiety  of 
his  will  be  to  the  everlasting  advantage 
of  those  who  read  his  book,  for  he  is  extra- 
ordinarily well  equipped — these  chapters 
alone  are  evidence — to  tell  us  just  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  sometimes  rather 
indefinite  abstraction  which  we  are  pur- 
suing, i.  e.,  a  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Martin,  first,  is  not  concerned  with 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  what  they 
are  accomplishing,  or  failing  to  accom- 
plish. He  digs  deeper  than  that — al- 
though, in  two  of  his  15  chapters,  "Liberal 
Education  versus  Propaganda,"  and  "Lib- 
eral Education  versus  Book  Learning,"  he 
does  skirt  the  question  at  least.  In  the 
main,  however,  Mr.  Martin  is  concerned 
with  the  "growing  interest  of  the  people 
in  education  as  a  gospel  of  self-improve- 
ment and  social  salvation."  He  is  inter- 
ested in  education  as  a  "method" — a 
method  of  thinking  about  things  and  of 
applying  what  is  thought  to  the  problems 
of  daily  living.  "Education,"  he  points 
out,  "must  not  only  seek  knowledge  of 
the  facts  ....  but  having  obtained 
such  knowledge,  must  try  to  understand 
what  to  do  about  it!" 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Martin's  business 
in  his  book.  And  it  is  a  business  which 
vitally  concerns  every  human  being  who 
possesses  the  wherewithal  with  which 
to  do  any  thinking. 

We  recommend  this  "Meaning  of  a 
Liberal  Education"  to  you  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  you  will  never  again  be  quite 
the  same  after  you  have  read  it.  And 
we  know  that  after  you've  read  it  you 
won't  want  to  he  such  is  the  stimulating 
quality  of  Mr.  Martin's  discourse. 

Tomorrow  Morning 

LIKE  Miss  Parrish's  "The  Perennial 
Bachelor"  last  year,  "Tomorrow 
Morning"  (Harper)  is  the  story  of  an 
American  family;  the  storj  of  a  mother 
w  ho  struggled  through  near-poverty — that 
half-and-between  stat<  of  shabby  gentilitj 
which  is  harder  to  bear  sometimes  than 
1  e.  1 1  out  .1  ml  out  poverty— to  bring  up  her 
s<>n.  Kate  Green,  after  her  happy-go- 
lucky  husband's  death,  was  too  bus; 
twenty-odd  years  trying  to  bring  up  Joe 
to  realize  hei  own  artistic  ambitions.  As 
a  bride  she  had  fitted  up  .1  "studio"  in 
hei  new  home;  but  somehow  there  always 
seemed  to  be  something  more  pressing  in 
hand.  She  was  too  hus\ .  Tomorrow 
morning  she  would   reall}    begin  to  paint. 


By  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

Grown  to  manhood,  Joe  marries.  But 
Kate's  daughter-in-law  turns  out  to  be 
the  wrong  wife  for  her  son.  Joe,  who 
had  leanings  toward  painting  himself, 
is  kept  busy  making  money  for  a  wife 
who  has  to  have  it;  he  finds  no  time  to 
think  about  brushes  or  palette.  Kate, 
of  course,  worries  over  the  pair;  she  wor- 
ries over  the  child.  And  she  is  busy  again 
— too  busy  to  think  about  painting. 

After  a  few  years  the  bottom  falls  out 
of  the  marriage.  Joe's  wife  leaves  him 
and    Kate   has   her   boy  with    her   again. 


Recent  Books  in 
Brief  Review 

Fiction 

Lord  Raingo.  By  Arnold  Bennett. 
(Doran,  $2.00) 

The  story  of  a  man  who  succeeded  in 
life  after  the  British  manner — by  being 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  A  fine  bit  of 
characterization,  done  in  Bennett's  best 
vein. 

Under  the  Tonto  Rim.  Bv  Zane  Grey. 
(Harper,  $2.00) 

A  good  "Southwestern" — which  ap- 
peared in  magazine  form  with  the  title 
"The  Bee  Hunter". 

Not-Afraid.  By  Dane  Coolidge.  (Dut- 
ton, $2.00) 

Another  "Western",  this  one  set. 
against  a  Wyoming  background,  by  a 
well-known    writer   of   Western    stories. 

Confession.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
(Doubleday,  Page,  $2.00) 

The  story  of  an  intelligent  American 
girl's  romance  with  an  Englishman  told 
in  diary  form. 

White  Wolves.  Bv  B.  M.  Bower.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown,  $2.00) 

The  latest  WCstern  range  story  from  a 
favorite  Western  writer.  B.  M.  Bower 
has  a  gift  for  unusual  sit  ual  ions. 

The  Rebel  Bird.  By  Diana  Patrick. 
(Dutton,  $2.00) 

An  English  story  of  two  women  in 
whose  lives  there  is  nothing  more  sig- 
nificant than  romance. 

The  Club  of  Masks.  By  Allen  Up- 
ward.   (Lippincott,  $2.00) 

A  detective  story  and  a  good  one. 

The  Detective's  Holiday.  By  Charles 
Harry.     (Dutton,  $2.00) 

Detectives  don't  gel  holidays  even 
when  thej  want  them.  This  is  a  thrilling 
murder-mystery  in  which  a  girl  turns 
out   to  be  a  talented  Sherlock   Holmes. 

The  Channay  Syndicate.  By  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim.    i  Little,  Brown,  $1.00 

Mr.  Oppenheim ' s  publishers  herewith 
adapt  his  stories  of  intrigue  and  mysterj 
to  the  exigencies  of  train  travel  etc. 
four  of  this  series  of  "Pocket  Thrillers" 
are  available,  of  which  "The  Channaj 
Syndicate"  is  one. 

{Continued  on  page  So) 


She  is  older;  her  desire  to  paint  is  almost 
gone.  And  then,  one  evening,  as  she  is 
trying  to  design  a  stage  setting  for  an 
amateur  play  and  ideas  don't  seem  to 
come,  Joe  comes  out  of  his  lethargy  and 
takes  the  brush  from  her  hand  to  help  her. 
Hours  later  she  comes  back  into  the  room 
and  finds  him  still  absorbed,  still  rapt — 
with  a  look  in  his  face  which  she  hasn't 
seen  there  since  he  was  a  youngster  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  he  could  draw. 

There's  your  story,  then.  As  "The 
Perennial  Bachelor"  was  a  story  of  sacri- 
fice, this  is  a  story  of  hope.  Miss  Parrish, 
too,  has  got  better  hold  of  her  medium. 
She  handles  her  story  more  "tightly,"  if 
we  may  use  the  word.  Her  plot,  her 
characterizations  are  gotten  down  on 
paper  with  greater  "economy  of  line" 
as  the  art  critics  put  it.  She  knows  ex- 
actly how  to  get  her  effects  now — and  she 
gets  them. 

If  you  liked  "The  Perennial  Bachelor" 
you'll  like  "Tomorrow  Morning"  even  bet- 
ter. And  if,  by  any  chance,  you  didn't  like 
"Perennial  Bachelor"  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  a  story  of  futility  rather  than  ful- 
fillment, you  won't  find  that  fault  with 
Miss  Parrish's  new  book.  For  although, 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  may  not  be  a  story  of 
"success,"  so  to  speak,  it  is,  when  you 
stop  to  consider  it,  a  story  of  splendid  ful- 
fillment for  Kate  and  a  story  of  hope,  even 
of  certainty  for  her  son — for  tomorrow 
morning! 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

FASHIONS  in  heroines  change  with  the 
changing  years.  Just  now  the  clinging 
vine  is  out  of  favor.  The  reading  public- 
has  passed  from  the  helpless  Victorian 
maiden  through  successive  stages  of  Gib- 
son girls  and  sweet  girl  graduates  and 
modern  sophisticated  flappers  to  the  very 
newest  thing  in  feminine  leads — the  girl— 
who-thin  ks-li  ke-a-m  a  n . 

Hamilton  Gibbs  it  was  who  did  the 
first  post-war  full-length  portrait  of  the 
type  we  have  in  mind;  the  heroine  of 
"Soundings"  fitted  the  specifications  ex- 
actly. And  now  here's  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell  with  a  story,  "The  Wishing  Car- 
pi t."  (Appleton),  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  in  the  least  like  "Soundings"  but 
which  has  in  its  chief  feminine  role  a  girl, 
(Hen  Darrow,  who  in  her  clear-headed 
attitude  toward  life  is  much  more  like  her 
father  than  her  mother. 

(lien's  father,  a  doctor  in  a  small  South- 
ern mill  town,  had  taken  .1  strong  liking 
to  Luke  Manders;  lie  saw  in  the  mountain 
l.ul  some  essential  spark  what  ('litis 
Morley  calls  "an  inner  capsule" — of 
talent  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  give  the 
boj  . 1  chance.  As  Luke  grew  to  manhood 
he  did  develop  exactlj  as  the  doctor  had 
hoped  and  when  the  litter  died  he  expres- 
sed to  his  daughter  the  hope  that  in  a  few 
years  she  and  Luke  might  marry. 
(Continued  70) 
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itTZain 

this  free  running 

salt  wont  lump,  cake 

or  harden  in  wet  weather 


End  the  annoyance  of  clog- 
ged saltcellars  with  Norton's 
Free  Running  Salt.     Damp 
weather  has  no  effect  on  it  .  .  . 
even  "when  it  rains,  it  poups." 

Why  ?    Because  of  its  cube-shaped 
crystals.     They  tumble   off  one  an- 
N  IT  rains      other    instead     of   sticking     together 
like  the  flake  crystals  of  ordinary  salts. 


IT  POURS 

/ 


What's  more,  these  cube  crystals  /insure 
eveii  flavor.  Each  tiny  crystal  dissolves  sepa- 
rately,not  in  lumps  asmost  salts  do.  Thus  Mor- 
ton's brisk  flavor  always  is  evenly  distributed. 

/ 
Ask  your  grocer  for   Morton's  Salt ...  in  the 

triple-wrajpped   package  with  a  handy   hinged 
spiout  that  won't  tear  out. 


Safeguard  your  children  from 
the  danger  of  goiter .  .  .use  Mor- 
ton1? lodi'X.ed  Salt  regularly  in 
cooking  and  on  the  table.  The 
trace  of  t  as  tele  Si    iodine  it 

sufficient  to  protect  the 


Morton  Salt  Company,  Chicago 

/  ' 

/ 
PL^lN  OR/  IODIZED 


SALT 


ACROSS -1 


WITH  this  issue  Sunset 
publishes  the  first  article 
in  a  series  bearing  the 
title  "A  Tropical  Tramp 
in  the  South  Seas",  by 
Hany  L.  Foster. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  telling 
our  friends  about  Harry  Foster.  His 
"Beachcomber  in  the  Orient"  cost  us 
money;  we  gave  away  so  many  copies  to 
our  friends  that  we  simply  had  to  call  a 
halt.  "Adventures  of  a  Tropical  Tramp" 
has  always  been  a  favorite  of  ours,  as 
have  his  other  two  books  of  travel. 
Harry  Foster,  we've  long  been  convinced, 
writes  the  best  travel  books  being  written 
anywhere  today. 

Then  opportunity  knocked  and  you 
may  guess  how  quickly  we  opened  the 
door.  Foster  wanted  to  try  the  South 
Seas — new  territory  to  him.  We  wanted 
his  next  book  to  present  to  our  readers  in 
serial  form  before  its  publication  between 
covers.  And  so  we  sent  Mr.  Foster  to  the 
South  Seas  with  only  one  bit  of  editorial 
advice — to  see  and  do  whatever  he  felt 
like  seeing  and  doing  and  to  write  what- 
ever he  wanted  to  write. 

In  this  first  article  he  covers  his  trip 
and  his  experiences  in  Pago-Pago — which 
isn't  pronounced  as  it's  spelled,  by  the 
way. 

Chatty,  entertaining,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  statistics  and  not  desirous 
of  knowing  anything  about  them,  Harry 
Foster  will  keep  you  amused  as  you  never 
have  been  by  any  other  travel  writer. 
And  you'll  want  to  follow  all  of  his  arti- 
cles, we're  sure  of  that. 

t  t  t 

IN  this  "Western  Homes  and  Gardens 
Number"  also  is  the  announce- 
ment of  Sunset's  second  annual  Western 
Home  Design  Contest — pages  52  and  53. 

So  many  designs  were  received  last 
year  from  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  that 
it  was  decided  to  offer  two  sets  of  prizes 
this  year.  The  rules  of  the  contest  are 
precisely  the  same  for  all  contestants, 
but  there  are  two  sets  of  prizes — one 
group  for  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  and 
a  duplicate  set  for  all  other  contestants. 
The  contest  is  open  only  to  amateurs  of 
course. 

The  rules  are  specific  and  clear — at 
least  we  hope  they  are — but  if  anything 
troubles  you,  the  Home  Contest  Editor 
is  ready  to  answer  all  inquiries.  The  win- 
ning plans  and  the  pictures  of  the  prize 
winners  in  both  groups  will  be  published 
in  the  June  Sunset. 

More  than  likely  you  have  your  own 
ideal  small  home  tucked  away  in  the  back 
of  your  head  somewhere — most  people 
have.  We'd  like  to  see  it  and  so  would 
others;  it  is  by  such  comparison  of  idi -as 
that  new  designs  for  the  small  house  may 
be  discovered  and  small  house  design 
may  be  improved. 

The  contest  closes  April  15th.     Be  sure 
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to  observe  all  rules,  especially  rule  4,  in 
order  that  your  plan  may  qualify. 
T  T  T 

ARE  you,  by  any  chance  a  mother- 
in-law?     Or  have  you  a  mother- 
in-law? 

Griffis  Marsden's  story  "The  Least 
Comfortable  Corner"  on  page  18  is  for 
those  who  have  looked  at  the  mother-in- 
law  corner  of  the  triangle — the"  least  com- 
fortable corner" — either  from  that  un- 
pleasant perch  or  from  one  of  the  more 
comfortable  corners. 

Miss  Marsden  herself  can't  have  sat 
in  the  difficult  corner;  that  much  is  ob- 
vious from  her  picture  on  page  2.  But 
she  does  seem  to  have  done  some  close — 
very  close — observing. 

We're  wondering  what  those  who  are 
mothers-in-law  will  have  to  say  about 
her  story — and  whether  daughters-in-law 
wdl  agree  that  the  situation  is  true  to 
life  from  their  standpoint. 

t  T  t 

JUST  why  there's  a  sort  of  fascination 
in  peeping  behind  the  scenes  into 
the  world  of  crime  we've  never  been  able 
to  determine.  Probably  most  of  us  nurse 
a  suppression  in  matters  of  the  more 
gentle  crimes  and  find  that  reading  about 
how  it's  done  furnishes  us  with  a  con- 
venient and  harmless  method  of  sublima- 
tion.   At  least,  that's  the  Freud  of  it. 

In  any  event  we  do  like  to  follow  crim- 
inal careers  vicariously  through  the  news- 
papers and  magazines — not  to  mention 
the  mystery  stories  and  the  movies — 
that  much  is  certain.  And  we  fail  to  see 
where  it  does  any  of  us  any  particular 
harm,  provided  the  moral  is  plain. 

Immediately  apropos,  try  page  40. 
"Caught  With  the  Goods"  is  the  second 
of  George  C.  Henderson's  articles  on  ways 
that  are  dark,  from  the  angle  of  the  de- 
partment store  detective  who  has  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  in  keeping  the  agile 
crook  from  making  off  with  the  owners' 
profits. 

T  t  t 

NOW  that  gardening  time  is  well 
under  way,  the  Planting  Chart  on 
pages  16  and  17  of  this  issue  will  fill 
what  old-time  advertisement  writers  used 
to  call  a  "long-felt  want." 

Do  you  know  when  to  plant  snap- 
dragons— in  California?  Or  canterbury 
bells  or  heliotrope  or  (just  to  try  you  on  a 
hard  one)  salpiglossis? 

Most  planting  charts  are  designed  for 
use  in  the  eastern  states  where  the  dis- 
tinct seasonal  changes  presuppose  a  set 
of  conditions  which  don't  exist  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  chart,  approved  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  been  prepared  by 
Sunset  especially  for  those  whose  «ardens 
are  in  California  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Fifty  of  the  more  common  varieties 
of  garden  blossoms  are  listed — from 
Anemone  to  Zinnia. 


BY  way  of  supplementary  instruction, 
Richard  Diener  interviewed  by 
Sidney  Herschel  Small  in  an  article 
accompanying  the  chart,  gives  advice 
which  any  amateur  gardener  will  find 
valuable.  Mr.  Diener,  notwithstanding 
his  own  modesty  in  the  matter,  is  widely 
known  in  the  West  as  the  discoverer  of 
important  laws  governing  the  hybridizing 
of  flowers  and  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  Luther  Burbank's  logical  successor. 
His  advice  and  suggestions  are  worth 
your  while  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
large  your  garden  may  be. 

»  t  t 

YOU  remember  Donald  Hough 
from  last  month  very  probably; 
he's  the  chap  who  wrote  "Horses  are 
Funny  People" — at  which  we  grinned 
just  as  heartily  when  we  saw  it  in  print  as 
we  did  when  it  first  came  across  the 
Desk. 

This  month  Mr.  Hough  goes  looking 
for  the  Last  of  the  Old  West.  He  finds 
it — several  times,  in  fact.  And  he  calls 
his  article  "Lasts  of  the  Old  West",  the 
plural  form  being  in  deference  to  the 
various  occasions  on  which  he  was  assured 
that  the  section  in  which  he  was  then 
scouting  was  indeed — yes  you've  guessed 
it — positively  the  last  of  the  Old  West! 

His  article,  a  triumph  in  willingness  to 
see  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view,  ap- 
pears on  page  28. 

t  t  T 

VERY  Californian  knows,  of 
course,  that  Spanish  architecture 
has  been  the  motif  for  more  bungalow- 
building  than  beauty  lovers  sometimes 
care  to  admit. 

The  long-suffering  patio  has  been 
adapted  and  rearranged  and  twisted  and 
wrenched  out  of  its  original  intent  into 
uses  which  a  builder  of  old  Spain  would 
doubtless  groan  with  horror  to  observe. 
Tile  has  been  tortured  past  all  believing 
and  color  has  been  scrambled  by  enthusi- 
astic contractors  in  a  fashion  fit  to  make 
the  most  modern  of  the  imagist  painters 
writhe  in  anguished  envy. 

But  the  purity  of  the  true  Spanish  in- 
fluence does  persist  in  spite  of  the  mon- 
strosities committed  in  its  name.  You 
can  find,  for  every  near-Spanish — or, 
better,  far-from  Spanish — horror,  a  true 
adaptation  which,  by  its  sheer  loveliness, 
its  cool,  quiet  charm  and  dignity  reminds 
you  that  after  all,  line  and  color  and  mass 
do  mean  something  and  that  the  traces  of 
old  Spain  in  California  will  never  quite 
disappear; 

Such  a  house  is  the  one  described  bv 
Helen  Lyman  on  page  22  of  this  issue.  If 
your  eyes  sometimes  ache  from  those 
gaudy  imitations  which  seem,  these  days, 
to  lie  in  wait  just  around  every  other 
corner,  turn  to  her  article  and  rest  them 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  thing  done 
as  it  should  be  done. 


E' 
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THE  outfit  at  the  Lazy  Y  went 
to  bed  last  night  a-feelin' 
mighty  chesty,  I'll  tell  yuh. 
Hadn't  we  been  a-settin'  all 
evening  listening  in  at  the 
home-comin'  concert  of  Leon  Conway, 
the  world  famous  young  pianist,  which 
he  was  a-giving  in  Chicago,  the  place 
where  he  growed  up,  after  delightin' 
most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  as 
the  newspapers  has  been  tellin'  us? 

You  see,  we've  had  a  kind  of  a  special 
interest  in  Leon  here  at  the  Lazy  Y,  ever 

[sun 


(( Brick  like  to  hung  himself  stringin'  copper  wire  to  a  tall  pine 

®y    eJ^ARTA    ^AYNER 


since  that  rainy  Sunday  morning  some 
three-four  years  ago  when  we  first  see 
him  and  his  sister  fiallie.  It  was  a  week 
or  maybe  ten  days  before  the  dude  season 
opens  up,  I  remember,  and  the  rest  of  us 
had  been  a-makin'  a  right  good  job  of 
bein'  lazy  round  the  bunk  house  when 
Brick  blowed  in. 

"You  aint  growin'  a  disguise  or  nothin', 


Illustrated  by 
Ethel  Rundquist  Cobham 

be  you  Brick?"  asks  Dave  Welch  the 
corral  boss,  looking  over  the  top  of  the 
week  before  last  paper  he  was  a-taking  his 
time  to. 

"No,"   says   Brick,   "An'   I've  nothin' 
to  conceal  like  some  folks  I  could  mention, 
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if  I  took  a  notion.  But  these  here  cows 
I'm  a  chaperonin'  aint  Christian.  They 
lets  down  their  milk  seven  days  in  the 
week,  rain  or  shine.  Come  next  Sunday, 
if  I  aint  too  hard  drove,  I'm  aimin'  to 
hunt  up  my  scythe  and  make  a  twilight 
that'll  show  you  old  crow-baits  just  how 
handsome  and  intelligent  lookin'  I  am." 

"Humph!"  says  Dave,  "If  you're  so 
almighty  intelligent,  maybe  you  can  tell 
me  what  this  here  radio  is  the  news- 
papers is  so  het  up  over.  Close  onto  a 
page  there  is  here.  Queer  sort  of  hiero- 
glyphics— list  of  places  that's  doin'  some- 
thing  they   calls   broadcastin'." 

"Radio?"    says    Brick,    scratching    his 


Brick  and  me  starts  looking  for  "radio." 
This  is  what  the  book  says — 

"radio — A  combining  form.  I.  A  sun- 
shine recorder.  2.  same  as  skiagraph. — 
Radiography,  n.  The  art  of  making 
radiographs." 

"Well  nowr,  aint  that  real  helpful?" 
says  Brick.  "That  gives  you  a  right 
good  understanding  of  the  whole  subject." 

"It  don't  say  nothin'  about  no  metal," 
says  Dave. 


of  three  inches  thick — nothin'  but  words 
— solid.  Nobody's  likely  to  think  up 
any  moie'n  that." 

It  was  just  as  we  was  all  kind  of  crowd- 
in'  round  Dave  to  get  a  look  at  this  here 
page  he's  so  consarned  over,  that  we 
hears  a  car  drive  up  outside. 


7JS 


(["Most  of  the  dudes  come  in  evenings  to 
sit  and  listen  while  Mr.  Sommers  gets 
'what's  on  the  air,'  and  they  all  seemed 
to  take  it  so  matter  of  fact  that  we  don't 
feel  free  to  ask  no  questions.  But  I 
see  Brick  hangin  round  the  thing 
examining  it  as  close  as  he  dares  every 
time  he  gets  a  chance" 

red  top-knot,  "Radio  why  that's — th;it's 
a  kind  of  a  metal — aint  it,  Sam?" 

"You  can't  prove  it  by  me,"  I  says. 
"But  I  reckon  we  could  hunt  it  up  in 
that  there  dictionary  book  Miss  Nixon 
left  last  summer.  I  see  it  just  the  other 
day  down  under  that  pile  of  old  maga- 
zines in  the  corner.  It's  a  shame  you 
boys  don't  study  it  up  more." 

MISS  NIXON  was  a  school  marm 
that  had  stayed  a  month  on  the 
ranch  the  season  before—  a  real  well 
meaning  lady.  She  tried  noble  to  start  up 
a  little  evening  school  for  we  fellers  that 
hadn't  had  no  opportunities  at  education, 
as  such.  Bur  the  idea  nevei  what  you 
might  call,  took.  I've  thought  since  that  if 
Miss  Nixon  had  been  maybe  twent)  years 
younger  and  some  easier  to  look  at,  it 
might  have  gol  real  popular.  Any  ways, 
aftei  she's  gone,  we  see  she's  left  this  here 
dictionary  in  the  setting  room  the  boss 
had  built  on  to  tin-  bunk-house  that 
summer. 

Seeing  as  how  l*m  the  List  one  to  get 
sight  of  it,  I'm  elected  to  find  it,  and  then 


"No,"  says  Brick,  keeping  his  fingei 
on  the  next  word,  "Here  must  of  been 
the  one  I  was  thinkin'  of.  But  it's  got  an 
'm'  on  the  end  of  it.  Radium,  that's  .1 
metal  all  right." 

"Oh  well,"  I  says,  "Like  enough  that 
was  what  the)  meant  air.  how.  You 
can't  tell  nothin'  by  what  you  read  111 
the  papers.  The  fellers  that  writes  in 
'em  must  be  plumb  ignorant.  The)  g(  I 
things  so  mixed  up  I  wouldn't  waste  my 
time  on  'em." 

"Metal  don't  sound  reasonable  to  me," 
says  Dave.  "Maybe  this  hen's  .1  new 
me. min'  that  aint  been  put  111  the  dic- 
t  ionary  yet." 

"Oh  shucks'"  I  s.i\s.  "That  hook  is  all 


Appears  like  it's  Hank  Williams  that 
owns  the  rvo/\  korner  Kafe  down  to 
Cody,  hut  we  aint  never  laid  eyes  on  the 
two  he's  got  stowed  away  in  the  back  of 
his  flivver. 

"W  here's  the  hoss?"  he  asks,  "I 
brought  you  a  couple  of  boarders.  The) 
was  m  to  my  joint  this  morning  for  .1 
bite  to  eat,  and  asks  me  was  they  any 
place  high  up  in  the  hills  where  the) 
could  get  to  stay  fairly  reasonable.  So 
I  brung  'em  along  out  here,  thinkin' 
maybe  you  could  put  'em  up  for  a  week 
or  two  till  they  gets  sort  of  squared 
around.  Brother  and  sister,  the)  hi  . 
regular  babes  in  the  wood,  and  him  a 
lunger.      1    kit   sorry  for  'em." 
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as  we  can,  for  he's  just  about  beat, 
what  with  the  trip  and  all.  The  sun  had 
come  out  by  that  time  warm  and  bright, 
and  the  boy  lay  there  drinkin'  in  them 
shining  hills  with  a  look  to  his  face  that 
I  aint  likely  to  forget.  Miss  Hallie 
drops  down  on  her  knees  beside  his  cot 
and  throws  her  arms  around  him. 

"Oh,  the  lovely  hills!"  she  says,  "You're 


;- 


I  I 

mind,  Sam,"  he  says,  "You  might  go  and 
set  a  spell  with  young  Conway.  I'm 
a-going  to  take  Miss  Hallie  up  to  have  a 
look  at  that  cabin  on   Painted   Plume." 

"That's  a  right  pious  idee  of  Brick's," 
says  Dave.  "Somebody  had  to  do  it  I 
reckon,  only  I  hopes  he  arrives  back  be- 
fore that  there  dairy  herd  gets  to  bawlin' 
too  hearty  for  their  nurse." 

He  don't  much  more'n  make  it,  at 
that.  But  I  turns  in  and  gives  him  a 
hand,  bein'  sort  of  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. You  got  to  smooth  these  red- 
headed boys  the  right  way. 

After  a  spell  he  opens  up  like  I  thought 
he  would.  "She's  a  wonder,  that  girl  is, 
Sam.     She  sure  is  a  wonder." 

"I  gathered  that  myself,"  I  says, 
"  Though  I  aint  got  near  the  eyesight  I 
used  to  have.  But  how  come  they're 
playin'  in  such  bad  luck?" 


"Yeah!"  says  Dave,  "So  sorry 
you're  passin'  the  buck  on  to 
someone  else." 

"Well,  I  aint  fixed  to  handle 
such  boarders  like  you  fellers  is — no  fresh 
milk  or  nothing.  They  aint  aimin'  to 
stay  and  be  a  burden  to  no  one.  What 
the  girl  wants  is  to  fix  up  some  kind  of 
camp  where  she  can  take  care  of  him, 
that  aint  too  far  from  supplies.  Seems 
like  I  recollect  an  old  prospector's  cabin 
up  there  on  Painted  Plume,  that  wouldn't 
be  no  trouble  to  get  in  shape,  and  like 
enough  they  could  buv  provisions  here  to 
the    ranch    store." 

"Like  enough,"  says  Dave,  and  just 
then   here   comes   the   boss. 

"Sure,  Hank,"  he  says,  "We'll  take 
care  of  'em.  Real  kind  of  you  to  bring 
'em  out.  Sam,  you  and  Brick  get  that 
tent  cabin  up  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow 
ready,  and  help  'em  pack  their  things 
up  there."  I  he  young  boss,  he's  always 
like  that.  Hank  knowed  he  wouldn't  be 
wastin'  no  gas,  toting  'em  out  to  the 
Lazy  Y. 

SO  that's  how  we  come  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Hallie  Conway 
and  her  brother  Leon.  She  was  one  of  these 
little  ladies  it's  just  naturally  a  pleasure 
to  do  for.  Real  soft  spoken  she  was,  and 
her  eyes  smilin'  shy  and  grateful  made 
you  think  of  blue  larkspurs  with  the 
dew  on  'em.  You  could  see  her  brother 
was  a  right  nice  chap  too.  But  that 
first  sight  of  him  so  white  and  peaked,  I 
says  to  myself  that  it  aint  goin'  to  be 
long  till  he  turns  up  his  toes  to  the  sage- 
brush. 

We  gets  him   fixed   comfortable   quick 


going  to  get  well  here,  Leon.  I  know  you 
are." 

Brick  and  me  kind  of  fades  away  then. 
"Sam,"  he  says,  real  solemn  for  him, 
"I  wouldn't  give  two  whoops  in  Hades 
for  that  boy's  chances.  But  I'm  blest  if 
I  wouldn't  be  wilhn'  to  swap  places  with 
him  for  the  sake  of  bein'  fussed  over  like 
that." 

I  didn't  hardly  recognize  Brick  when 
I  come  in  to  dinner  that  noon.  Dinged 
if  he  hadn't  went  and  shaved  and  dolled 
himself  all  up  like  a  weddin'  cake  in  a 
white  shirt  and  a  pair  of  right  handsome 
ndin'  breeches  nobody  knowed  he'd  got. 

"Why  what  in  blue  blazes — ?"  I  says, 
"I  thought  you  wasn't  aiming  to  do  no 
harvesting  till  next  Sunday,  Brick.  Aint 
you  scared  you'll  catch  cold,  takin'  it  all  oft 
so  kind  of  sudden  and  unexpected?" 

He's  so  busy  stowing  away  grub  that 
he  don't  even  bother  to  answer.  The 
rest  of  us  aint  much  more'n  got  a  good 
running  start  and  he's  through..  First 
thing  we  know,  here  he  goes  past  leading 
a  couple  of  saddle  horses. 

"Hi  there!"  I  veils,  "Are  you  ridin' 
so  far,  Brick,  that  one  horse  aint  enough 
fo 


r  you 


He  stops,  and  I  reckon  if  he  could  of 
turned  any  redder,  he  would  of.  "If 
you  aint  got  any  business  of  your  own  to 


"Well,  says  Brick,  "there's  just  the 
two  of  'em.  Orphans  they  is — been 
livin'  in  Chicago.  And  the  boy's  a 
genius  for  music.  But  it  seems  these 
here  music  lessons  come  high.  You  can't 
rightly  get  the  kind  he  ought  to  have  this 
side  of  New  York.  Miss  Hallie's  been 
workin'  in  an  office — typewritin' — and 
he's  been  playin'  the  organ  in  a  motion 
picture  theayter  from  eleven  to  eleven 
seven  days  a  week,  and  practicin'  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  time,  till  the  bugs  kind 
of  got  the  start  of  him.  They've  both 
been  savin'  up  every  cent  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  so's  he  could  have  next 
year  in  New  ^  ork,  or  maybe  in  Europe." 

UT  OOKS  more  like  he'd  spend  it  in 
J—/  Heaven,"  I  says,  "but  maybe  it 
don't  take  no  high  priced  lessons  to  play  on 
them  golden  harps." 

"Well,  seems  the  doctors  aint  give  up 
hope.  They  tells  him,  if  he  can  have  a 
summer  out  in  the  high  hills,  they's  a 
chance  he'll  pull  through.  But  you  can 
see  they  couldn't  stand  nothing  like  the 
regular  rates  the  boss  gets  here,  not  for 
all  summer — what  with  the  travelin'  and 
all.  She  thought  maybe  they  could  hire 
a  tent  and  a  pony  for  packing  and  kind 
of  camp  out." 

"What  about  that  there  cabin?"  I  asks. 
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"It  aint  all  you  might  desire  in  a  sum- 
mer home.  But  it  might  be  worse.  I'm 
figuring  on  takin'  a  shovel  and  a  pail  of 
whitewash  up  there  next  Sunday  and  try 
my  hand  at  house-cleaning." 

"If  you  could  use  a  real  good  handy 
man  on  the  job,"  I  says,  "just  call  on  me." 

"Your  kind  offer  is  accepted,"  says 
Brick.  "I  aint  no  expert  with  a  hammer 
and  nails,  and  the  boy  ought  to  have  a 
floor  in  his  tent." 

If  you'd  a  saw  that  place  beforehand, 
you   sure  would   of  been   surprised   how 
kind  of  homelike  it  fixed  up,  especially 
after    Miss    Hallie    got    to    work   on    it. 
Little  green  and  white  gingham  curtains 
to  the  windows,  made  out  of  an  old  wore 
out  dress,  she  said  they  was,  and  nothing 
will  do  but  I   has  to  make 
her    some    bark    boxes    for 
flowers    to    go   under    'em. 
Oh,  she  could  think  of  more 
things  to  keep  a  feller  busy! 

"Why  just  look  at  this 
crazy  door,  Sam,"  she  says, 
"It  won't  even  shut,  to 
say  nothing  of  locking." 

I  laughs  at  her.  "Why 
girl,  I  don't  suppose  there's 
a  lock  on  a  door  from  here 
to  Cheyenne,"  I  says,  "and 
nobody  ever  comes  up  this 
trail  that  you  need  to  be 
scared  of." 

"I  know,"  she  says,  "but 
after  you've  lived  in  Chi- 
cago— " 

"Are  you  afraid  to  stay 
out  here  alone,  Miss  Hallie  ?" 
Brick  asks  anxious. 

"Not  exactly  afraid.  But 
at  night  it  does  get  sort  of 
lonesome,  and  I  think  I'd 
feel  better,  if  there  was 
some  place  I  could  lock." 


"Aint  it  a  caution  what  all  it  takes  to 
make  them  city  fellers  comfortable? 
Have  you  any  suggestions  now,  for  trans- 
portin'  the  contraption?"  I  asks,  hopin' 
for  information,  and  not  wishin'  to  dis- 
play my  ignorance. 

"No,"  he  says,  "But  judgin'  from  his 
letter,  he'll  probably  have  plenty." 

He  did.  I've  saw  a  lot  of  particular 
dudes,  but  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Sommers  of 
Detroit  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  He 
was  a  large  important  feelin'  individual 
that  looked  like  somebody  had  just  give 
him  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish.  He  was 
shiny  from  the  toes  of  his  yeller  shoes  to 
the  top  of  his  slicked  back  hair,  and  his 
bags  and  boxes  the  same. 

"Now  here,   my  good   man,  that  will 


Heirlooms 

By  Wm.  A.  Brewer,  Jr. 


here  radio?"  I  asks.  "Almost  from  the 
first,"  he  says,  "But  it's  still  in  its  infancy 
— not  perfected  by  any  means.  It  has 
already  made  the  world  a  small  place 
though,  a  very  small  place.  You  would 
hardly  believe  some  of  the  things  I've 
seen  it  do." 

"You  might  try  me  and  see,  mister," 
I  says  casual. 

He  starts  in  telling  me  then,  how  he's 
sat  in  his  house  and  listened  to  concerts 
and  lectures  bein'  give  in  different  parts 
of  Detroit,  and  even  sermons  in  church 
of  a  Sunday  without  movin'  out  of  his 
easy  chair.  And  with  his  last  set,  it  aint 
nothin'  to  get  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Of  course  I  thinks  he's  just  tryin'  to 

string  me  along.     We  do  that  ourselves 

frequent    with    the    dudes, 

but  I    manages   to  keep   a 

straight  face. 


There  is  a  lustre  on  these  treasured  things 

That  cool,  straight  quiet  hands  have  shed; 
Intangibly ',  around  them  still  there  clings 

The  presence  of  the  dead; 
Dear  women,  they; — not,  as  in  portraits,  cold; 

Not  proud,  their  faces  masks; 
Nor  as  in  epitaphs,  but,  as  of  old, 

Vivid  in  homely  tasks. 


'TT 7ELL,  you're  a-go- 
VV  ing     to     have     it 


then,"  he  says,  "so  you  can 
padlock  it  inside  or  outside. 
Sam'll  fix  it  for  you." 
And  I  done  so.  I  even 
rigged  her  up  a  tin  pail  on 
a  wire  trolley  so  she  can 
pull  the  water  up  from  the 
creek  below  without  going 
down  after  it.  I  never 
see  anybody  so  tickled. 

It  give  me  a  kind  of 
queer  limber  feelin'  around 
my  heart  when  we  rides  off  and  leaves 
'em  that  night.  Leon  a-layin'  there 
on  his  cot  with  them  slim  white 
hands  of  his  so  thin  you  could  most  see 
through  'em,  and  Hallie,  her  blue  eyes 
smilin'  up  at  us  brave,  but  her  lips  sort 
of  tremblin'.  I  thought  Brick'd  never 
get   through    lookin'    back   and    waving. 

The  first  batch  of  dudes  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  by  the  noon  train  next  day,  and 
I  draws  the  job  of  drivin'  the  truck  in  for 
the  baggage. 

"There's  one  of  these  chaps,  Joseph  K. 
Sommers  of  Detroit,"  says  the  boss, 
"that  was  considerable  put  out  because 
the  ranch  aint  equipped  with  radio. 
Seems  like  he's  got  the  habit  incurable. 
He  writes  me  that  he's  bringin'  a  set  along 
and  wants  special  transportation  for  the 
same.  You  look  after  him  personal,  Sam." 


The  eyes  that  smiled  upon  this  silver,  glass, 

These  chairs,  in  those  long  years, 
Smile  back,  from  them,  somehow;  nor  can  there  pass 

The  misty  sense  of  tears; 
The  andirons  radiate  forgotten  flame 

Whose  ghost  is  long  since  laid; 
The  knocker  quivers  for  the  ones  who  came, 

The  lamp  for  those  who  stayed. 

Each  one  who  touched  them  left  a  part  of  her, 

Most  inescapably 
To  linger  there,  impervious  to  stir, 

Whatever  change  might  be. 
No  careless  blindness  can  erase  the  mark, 

The  spell,  their  usage  cast — 
Unless  destruction  and  the  utter  dark 

Dissolve  them  at  the  last. 


never  do.  That  bag  will  get  scratched 
there.  And  this  box  now,  must  be 
handled  with  particular  care — radio  you 
know — tubes  and  things.  I  had  an  idea 
it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  any 
parts  in  this  town,"  he  looks  around 
him,  superior,  "And  it  would  take  so 
long  to  send  east  for  them,  that  I've 
brought  extra  of  most  everything  along. 
But  that's  no  reason  for  being  careless 
with  them,"  he  says. 

He  ends  up  by  buying  two-three  cotton 
comforters  to  the  Cody  Dry  Goods  to 
wrap  around  the  things.  It  appears  that 
money's  no  object  to  him,  and  he  don't 
care  who  knows  it. 

"I  always  take  up  these  new  inventions 
serious,"  he  says  "It's  the  duty  of  those 
who  can  afford  it.    And  I  can." 

"How  long  you  been  interested  in  this 


<C/^\UT  here  in  these 
V-/  great  open  spaces 
where  it's  so  high  and 
quiet,"  he  says,  lookin'  off 
across  the  Shoshone,  "We 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  most 
any  place  in  the  country. 
I'm  expecting  to  do  a  lot 
of  experimenting." 

He  had  us  all  jumping 
sideways  that  night,  settin' 
up  the  outfit.  First  off,  he 
aims  to  put  it  in  his  own 
cabin.  But  seems  like 
that's  too  small  for  as  much 
of  an  audience  as  he'd 
want,  so  he  decides  on 
havin'  it  in  the  settin' 
room  off  the  bunk-house. 

"Only  thing  is,  I  want 
it  distinctly  understood," 
he  says,  "that  nobody's  to 
touch  this  apparatus  but 
me." 

"You  can  count  on  my 
boys  there,"  says  the  boss, 
"but  I  can't  always  an- 
swer for  our  guests." 

Anyways  that's  where  it 
gets  put  finally.  Brick  like 
to  hung  himself  stringin' 
copper  wire  for  what  Mr. 
Sommers  called  his  aerial, 
to  a  tall  pine  up  on  the 
hillside. 

"Didn't    I  tell  you  there 
was  some  metal  to  this  here 
radio?"    he    says   when    he 
comes  down. 

Well,  we  all  set  there  that  night  with 
our  tongues  hangin'  out.  Mr.  Sommers 
would  twirl  a  little  round  thing  on  the 
front  of  the  box,  and  maybe  we'd  strike 
into  the  middle  of  a  organ  piece  that 
some  feller  would  tell  us  at  the  end,  was 
bein'  played  in  the  Temple  to  Salt  Lake, 
and  then  he'd  twirl  some  more,  and  we 
heard  a  chap  in  Omaha  singin'  "Roamin' 
in  the  Gloamin'"  for  all  the  world  like 
the  phonograph  record  we  has  of  Harry 
Lauder,  only  a  sight  more  natural. 

"\\  In,  she's  just  about  the  same  as  a 
phonograph,  aint  she?"  asks  Dave  after 
a  spell.  "I  s'pose  you  got  all  them  pieces 
tuned  up  in  that  box?" 

"Not  on  your  life,"  says  Mr.  Sommers. 
"They  are  being  played  and  sung  right 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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eauty 

from  the 

tainted 

©esert  J 


orrowed 


The  Abodes  of  an 
Ancient  People 

Inspired  this 
Home  de  Luxe 


ONE  of  the  most  perfect 
houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
showing  the  early  Indian  in- 
fluence and  finished  in  tints 
characteristic  of  the  Painted 
Desert  is  the  beautiful  stucco  home  of  Dr. 
Anna  Maurer  on  Edgemont  Drive,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Coloring  and  archi- 
tecture have  given  it  the  distinction  of 
being  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
sketched  and  painted  residence  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  designed  by 
Dr.  Maurer  herself  with  the  aid  of  an 
architect  and  had  been  mentally  con- 
structed by  her  a  thousand  times  and  as 
many  times  demolished,  to  be  rebuilt  with 
some  added  improvement.  At  last  it 
stands,  a  monument  to  the  intensive  plan- 
ning of  many  years. 

The  outside  coloring  is  in  Tiffany  effect, 
starting  with  soft  grass  green  at  the  bot- 
tom, then  tan,  the  blue  of  a  summer  sky, 
hints  of  lavender,  and  yellow  at  the  top — 
a  desert  picture.  Atmospheric  changes 
produce  wonderful  and  varied  effects  in 
the  coloring,  seldom  the  same  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Landscaping  is  in  keeping  with  both  the 
style  of  architecture  and  its  coloring.  The 
green  lawn  gives  way  to  a  profusion  of 
blue  and  lavender  flowering  plants  which 
predominate  in  the  color  scheme.  Many 
varieties  of  cacti,  yucca  plants,  dracaenas, 
and  native  lilac  bushes  grow  along  the 
front.  All  plants  and  shrubs  are  peren- 
nials. Blue-flowering  plumbago  forms  the 
hedge  in  front,  lavender  creeping  lantana 
covers  the  terrace  on  the  south  side  and 
at  the  back  of  the  terrace  is  honeysuckle. 
Two  glorious  sycamore  trees  add  to  the 
beauty,  one  shading  the  sun-room,  the 
other  the  patio,  shedding  their  foliage  in 
the  winter  and  leaving  these  spots  warm 
and  sunny  on  cool  days. 

In  front  of  the  patio  are  mock  orange, 
purple  sage  and  a  yellow-striped  century 
plant.  On  the  north  side  of  the  house  the 
patio  is  banked  by  fuchsias,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent rose  hedge  extending  from  the  arch- 
way to  the  garage  gives  a  profusion  of  pink 


^By  Frances 
Qjjisenberry 


to  the  color  scheme. 
One  large  Scotch 
broom  fits  near  the 
arch  and  a  blue- 
flowered  vine  climbs 
beside  it. 

A  walk  of  red  flag- 
stones with  blue  grass 
growing  between  leads 
to  the  door  and  simi- 
lar flag-stones  cover 
the  patios  at  the 
front  and  rear  of  the 
house. 

An  open-air  fire- 
place gives  comfort 
and  charm  to  the  rear 
patio,  where  flowers 
and  shrubs  provide 
touches  of  color.  A 
huge  sun  umbrella 
shades  the  tea  table 
and  a  striped  awning 
covers  the  swinging 
couch  that  invites. 

A  lily  pond  in  the 
rear     court     is     sur- 
rounded by  iris  and  English  daisies  and 
shaded  by  a  tall  clump  of  pampas  grass. 

The  quaint  front  door,  that  leads  to  an 
interior  not  less  unusual  and  beautiful 
than  the  exterior,  has  insets  of  amber  art 
glass  shaped  to  arrow  points.  French 
doors  are  used  throughout  in  place  of 
windows  and  each  one  of  the  eight  rooms 
in  the  house  can  be  thrown  entirely  open 
on  one  side.  Built  by  a  doctor  who  be- 
lieves strongly  in  pure  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light, this  was  considered  most  important. 

The  walls  are  mainly  finished  in  Tiffany 
effect  in  much  the  same  shadings,  but 
more  delicate,  as  are  seen  outside.  In- 
direct lighting  is  obtained  through  amber 
art  glass  in  Tiffany  half-bowls. 


(^Architecturally  and  scenic  ally  the 
house  is  expressive  of  primitive  ideas 
and  environment,  its  cubicle  contours 
forming  a  picture  in  desert  colors  deftly 
applied  to  the  exterior.  The  entrance 
door  has  insets  of  amber  glass  shaped 
to  arrow  points 

There  is  a  sun-room,  strictly  Indian  in 
finishing.  The  fireplace  is  made  of  special 
bricks  and  the  floor  is  in  wide  matching 
tiles.  Grass  furniture,  many  Indian  bas- 
kets, blankets  and  pictures,  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  room. 

The  fireplace  in  the  living-room  was 
made  of  selected  pebbles  shipped  from 
Utah  especially  to  blend  with  the  walls. 
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How  does  your 


QLejl:      Richard  Diener  and 
Gladioli  originated  by  him 

(f  Below:     A   rose  garden   in 
Portland,  Oregon 

ARTHUR  M.   PRENTISS  THOTO 


WHEN  I  said  to  Mr. 
Diener:  "We  want  you 
to  tell  how  to  have  a  garden, 
and  how  to  make  things  grow, 
because  everyone  knows  that 
you  are  logically  the  successor 
to  Luther  Burbank,  the  answer 
was  this: 

"I  know  something  about 
plants  and  flowers,  but  neither 
I  nor  any  other  man  can  be- 
come Burbank's  successor.  It 
isn't  possible." 

Despite  his  protest,  Richard 
Diener,  discoverer  of  the  laws 
of  hybridizing,  undoubtedly  is 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  wizard  of  Santa  Rosa. 

— Sidney  Herschel  Small. 


IT  does  not  take  an  expert  to 
possess  the  loveliest  of  gardens! 
So  many  times  people  say  to 
me,  "How  is  it  that  your  pe- 
tunias and  roses  and  delphiniums 
are  so  wonderful?  Mine  haven't  done 
anything  this  year.  I'm  so  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted  that  next  year 
I'm  just  going  to  have  a  lawn.  I 
don't  seem  to  have  your  luck  with 
flowers." 

And  yet  the   seed  was  exactly  the 

same;  they  were  sprouted  by  the  same 

sun  and  nourished  by  the  same  water. 

How  can  you  have  "good  luck"  with 

your  garden? 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  make  a 
garden  is  patience,  patience,  and  then 
more  patience. 

The  next — and  it  is  very  important 
indeed — is  to  plan  your  garden.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  you  merely  want 

to  plant  a  little  strip  across  the  front  of  prefer  soil  which  is  shallow,  scanty,  poor, 
your  house,  or  have  ten  acres  to  make  Here  in  the  West  it  is  not  only  possible, 
into  a  formal  garden  in  the  Italian  style,     but   very,  very  easy,  to  have  the   most 


®  J/    7^J  CHARD 

As  told  to   SIDNEY 


on  what  had  been  a  desolate 
windswept  marsh,  I  thought 
you  didn't  appreciate  your 
water  and  sun,  although  now 
I  know  better. 

Not  only  is  it  possible  to 
have  gardens  which  will  bloom 
all  year,  but  it  is  simple  to 
make  your  garden  fit  your 
house  in  ways  which  in  less 
favored  climates  are  impossi- 
ble. The  owner  of  a  Dutch 
Colonial  house — even  if  it  is 
set  on  a  lot  forty  by  one 
hundred  feet — may  have  a 
garden  in  keeping.  The  low 
green  -  roofed,  white  -  clap- 
boarded  house  may  be  set  off 
by  simple  bright  flowers.  The 
formal  house  has  its  lawn  and 
prim  shrubbery.  All  in  keep- 
ing— and   all    for    a    little    pa- 


Either  must  be  planned. 

The  shrubs  and  flowers  which  will  grow 
in  one  soil  will  not  do  well  in  another. 
Some  plants  like  sun.  Others  do  not. 
Some    need    rich,    deep    soil,    while    many 


lovely  gardens  anywhere  in  the  world, 
know,  for  I  have  grown  flowers  in  almost 
everj  country.  When  I  first  came  to 
California,  and  people  congratulated  me 
on  my  "luck"  in  growing  delicate  plants 


(f  .7//rr;y'.-    Example  ot  appropriate  planting 
in  a  /.        Ingeles   courtyard 

tience,    a   little  digging,   watering,    plan- 
ning     and  following  directions. 

Since  almost  everyone  already  has  a 
garden,  there  isn't  any  necessity  of  select- 
ing the  proper  sites:  the  thing  is — how  to 
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Garden  Grow? 


T>  I  E  N  E  R 


Herschel  Small 


make  your  garden  grow  where 
you  are  now.  However,  for 
anyone  starting  to  build,  let 
me  say  that  a  southerly  or 
southeasterly  exposure,  in 
most  parts  of  the  West,  is 
the  most  desirable  planting 
place.  You  will  have  earlier 
flowers,  you  will  be  better  pro- 
tected from  frost,  and  also 
from  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds. 

Now!  We  all  have  the 
water  and  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  Let  us  see,  then,  where 
we  can  best  plant  our  seeds 
and  bulbs  and  shrubs,  so  that 
we  may  be  proud  of  our 
gardens. 

Does  your  garden  face  south  ? 
Has    it    deep,    rich    soil,    we 
drained?  Is  it  level?  Then  you 
are  very,  very  lucky.    You  can 


($1  Right:    Dahlias  against  shrub 

background    is    shown    in    this 

San  Diego,  California,  Garden 

HERBERT  R.    FITCH   PHOTO 

(( Below:      Botanical     Garden, 
Library  Park,  Salt  Lake  City 


((  The  possibilities  of  a  flat  garden  are  well 
shown  in  this  garden  in  Boise,  Idaho 

plant  almost  anything,  and  raise  almost 
anything.  Nearly  all  plants  will  grow  for 
you.  You  can  even  make  shade  by 
judicious  planting  of  shrubs.  You  can 
even  have  a  camellia  bush,  or  a  daphne! 
In  this  blessed  climate,  you  can  do  so 


many  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you 
where  to  begin. 

You  will  want  your  level  garden  divided  : 
here  a  patch  of  perennials  which  (if  you  do 
not  mind  a  tangled  growth)  you  can  leave 
in  from  year  to  year;  here  you  will  want 
shrubs — a  dwarf  maple,  hawthorne  in 
bright  pink,  a  holly  perhaps,  a  cluster  of 
heath,  or  even  a  pomegranate;  here,  in  the 


open  space,  you  will  plant 
your  annuals,  showiest  of  all 
flowers. 

If  your  lot  is  the  average 
rectangular  one,  be  careful  to 
plant  your  garden  helter-skel- 
ter, hit-or-miss,  unless  your 
house  is  of  the  formal  type  with 
unbroken  lines.  A  little  plant- 
ing of  asters,  a  few  tall  gladioli 
of  unusual  shades  (since  you 
are  limited  in  space),  a  few 
shrubs,  but  not  "arranged," 
because  anything  in  straight 
lines  makes  your  garden  seem 
smaller  than  it  really  is,  while 
irregular  planting  tends  to 
make  it  appear  larger. 

In    your    sunny,    protected 
garden  you  can  grow  anything. 
The  only  advice  is  this:     dig  deeply  be- 
fore you   plant,  even  if  the  soil   is  rich 
and  easily  worked. 

N    the   West,  however,   there  are 

gardens — as    wonderful    as    those 

which    are    ideally   located — in    which 

perfect    gardening    conditions    do    not 

prevail. 

The  hillside  garden,  facing  north; 
wet  in  winter,  and  not  as  sunny  as  you 
might  wish.  What  of  it?  Ah,  you  can 
make  of  it  the  most  delightful  place! 
And,  once  your  original  planting  is  ac- 
complished, you  can  sit  back  and,  with 
just  a  little  care  and  work,  know  that 
year  after  year  you  will  have  beauty 
about  you. 

Plant  irregularly.  Have  your  walk  at 
unexpected  angles,  and  plant  close  to 
them — not  stiff  borders,  but  iris,  colum- 
bine; not  only  the  old  type,  but  bright 
pink  and  yellow  and  scarlet;  fuchsias  of 
many  shades,  foxgloves  of  all  colors.  Prim- 
roses in  little  clusters  near  the  walk;  lav- 
ender and  pink  and  yellow.  Spring  bulbs. 
Forget-me-nots.  Hydrangeas  against  the 
side  of  the  house.    Cinerarias. 

Where  there  is  some  sun — and  there  is 
in  the  most  shady  garden — place  your 
chrysanthemums;  not  in  ordered,  staked 
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rows,  but  in  clumps.  Plant  the  varieties 
which  will  lend  an  artificial  sunlight  in  the 
fall:  bronzes,  yellows,  coppery  shades. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  hillside  gar- 
den faces  into  the  sun,  and  has  shallow 
soil,  possibly  a  thin  coating  of  red  clay, 
there  is  no  reason  to  become  alarmed. 
Have  you  been  planting  the  iris  you  love? 
No:  you  cannot  make  them  grow  well — 
but  you  can  grow  the  bearded  iris  in  the 
sun!  The  shade-loving  plants  won't  do 
any  better  than  palms  would  on  the  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

IT  seems  a  silly  thing  to  say,  but  you — 
and  I  also — try  to  grow  varieties  un- 
suited  to  soil  and  conditions.  I  experiment 
with  them,  of  course,  but  you  want  them 
to  bloom  beautifully,  and  they  will  not. 
On  your  bright,  hot  hillside  you  must 
have  the  types  of  plants  and  shrubs  which 
require  shallow  soil,  and  which  will  grow 


with  scant  water.  You  may  have  a  patch 
of  Spanish  broom,  with  their  sweet-pea- 
like blossoms;  annuals,  planted  very  early 
— -you  can  get  them  in  if  you  plant  them 
at  once— will  bloom  before  the  sun  is  too 
fierce. 

You  must  plant  your  garden  early.  For 
fall  flowers,  depend  upon  drought-resist- 
ing annuals  like  salvia.  Scabiosa — and  I 
do  not  mean  the  old  ragged  maroon  type, 
but  pinks  and  reds  and  lavenders;  Cali- 
fornia poppies  and  scarlet  Shirley  poppies, 
petunias,  gaillardia  with  their  flag-of- 
Spain  flowers  (reds  and  yellows  do  best  in 
the  sun),  even  dianthus;  all  of  these  are 
suited  to  the  sunny  shallow  gardens. 
Flowering  peach  and  japonica,  for  your 
shrubs,  will  do  very  well;  so  will  many 
others. 

I  say  "petunias;"  I  mean  more  than 
that. 

We  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 


little  pinkish  flowers.  Petunias*  have 
been  developed  until  they  grow  to  be 
eight  or  ten  inches  across.  Since  many 
people  believe  that  there  is  a  trick  in 
their  growth,  and  since  they  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  all  of  the  West,  let  me 
explain  how  to  have  enormous  ruffled 
blooms — as  different  from  the  old  types  as 
an  electric  light  is  to  a  candle. 

PLANT  your  seed  in  boxes.**  One 
small  box  is  large  enough  for  the 
average  garden.  Use  half  leaf-mold  and 
half  sand,  or  light,  sifted  soil.  Keep  out 
all  lumps.  Now  wet  the  soil.  After  the 
water  has  seeped  down,  sprinkle  the  seed 
evenly  over  the  surface,  but  do  not 
spread  soil  over  them.     Put  a  pane  of  old 

♦Mr.  Diener  is  really  the  producer  of  the  giant  pe- 
tunias now  grown  all  over  the  world;  they  bear  his  name. 

"The  directions  for  starting  petunias  really  cover 
almost  all  annuals,  except  that  other  seeds  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  earth  firmly  pressed  down. 
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VARIETY 

Anemone 

Aster 

Calliopsis 


TYPE 

,  Perennial . 
.  Annual . . . 
.  Annual . . . 


Canterbury  Bell 


Carnation 

Columbine 

Chrysanthemum 
Dahlia 


Shasta  Daisy 
Delphinium 

Dianthus 

California  Poppy 
Foxglove 


.  Biennial .  . 

.  Perennial . 
.  Perennial . 
.  Perennial . 
.  Perennial . 

.  Perennial . 
.  Perennial . 
Annual . . . 
.  Annual . .  . 
.  Perennial . 


CALIFORNIA  NW  AND  MT 

PLANTING  PLANTING 

Jan.-Feb Feb.-Mar. . 

.Feb. -May    .  .Apr.-June.. 
.  Mar.-Junc .  .  .  May -July . 

.  Feb Feb 

.  Feb.-Apr Mar.-May 

.Feb. -June..  .  .Feb. -June. 

.Feb.-Apr Mar.-May 

.  Feb.-Mav  .  .  .  Mar.-Mav . 


.Feb.-Mar. 

Feb 

.Feb 

.Feb. -June. 
.Feb 


Feb.-Mar. 

Feb 

Feb.-Apr.. 
.  Feb.-July. 
Feb 


Gaillardia 

Geum 

Heliotrope 
Hollyhock 
Larkspur. 
Lion's  Tail 

Marigold 


Perennial . 
,  Perennial . 

Perennial . 
.  Perennial . 

Annual . . . 
.  Perennial . 


.Feb. -May. 

.Feb 

.  Feb.-Mar. 

.Feb 

.Feb.-Apr.. 
.Feb 


.  Feb.-May . 
.Feb.-Apr.. 
Apr.- June. 
.  Mar. -Apr. 
.  Mar.-May 
.Mar.-Mav 


Annual Feb.-July   .  .  .Mar.-Junc. 


Nasturtium 
Pansy 

Pentstemon 

Petunias 

Phlox 


.  Annual . 
.  Annual . 


Perennial 
.  Annual . . . 
Perennial . 


.Feb.-Nov. 
.Feb.-Apr 

.  Feb.-Apr.. 
.Feb.-Apr.. 
.  Feb.-Mar. 


.  After  frost 
Feb.-Apr.  . 

.Feb.-Apr.. 
.Feb.-May. 
.  Feb.-Mar. 


Editor's  Note: 

Editorial 


Copies  of  this  helpful  planting  chart  will  be  mai 
Offices,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOTES 

.  Plant  BULBS  in  November. 
.Branching  type  will  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
.  .Seeds  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  before 

planting. 
.Plant  the  new  cup-and-saucer  type:  blue,  purple  and 

pink. 
.Easily  grown  from  seed.     Sow  in  sandy  soil. 
.  Transplant  to  shady  part  of  garden. 
.The  single  type  may  be  readily  grown  from  seed. 
.Some  of  the  largest  flowers  are  grown  from  seed.    Will 

bloom  the  following  summer. 
.  Seed  will  not  bloom  the  first  year. 
.For  best  results  seed  should  be  started  in  the  fall. 
.Better  than  Chinese  pinks  for  borders. 
.Sow  broadcast;  do  not  transplant. 
.  When  grown,  keep  seeds   cut  from  stems   for    long 

blooming  period. 
.Start  in  boxes  and  transplant  early. 
.  The  familiar  red  type  now  has  a  yellow  mate.    Try  it. 
.Do  not  transplant  until  all  frost  is  over. 
.Best  planted  in  the  fall.    Will  not  bloom  first  year. 
.  New  double  varieties  have  supplanted  old  single  blue. 
.An  unusual  shrublike  plant  with  bright  red  blossoms; 

well  worth  while. 
.  All  colors  from  pale  yellow  to  bright  orange,  also  in 

African  marigold. 
.  Dwarf  or  tall;  plant  in  open  ground  only. 
.Two  transplanting  will  give  larger  flowers.   Buy  best 

seed  possible. 
.One  of  the  best  bedding  plants. 
.  Try  the  new  ruffled  varieties. 

.Very  hardy.     Will  bloom   all   summer,    and    is    not 
affected  by  the  sun. 

led  to  readers  upon  request.    Address  Sunset  Magazine 
Please  enclose  two  cent  stamp  to  cover  mailing. 
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window-glass  over  the  box.  If  the  sun  hits 
it  directly,  lay  a  single  sheet  of  paper — 
newspaper  will  do  nicely — on  top  of  the 
glass;  on  dark  days,  remove  the  paper. 
And  do  not  keep  the  soil  too  wet — just 
moist. 

IN  eight  or  ten  days  the  seeds  will 
sprout.  You  must  keep  an  eye  on  your 
seeds,  or  ants  will  carry  them  off;  a  jar  of 
ant-paste  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  beside 
the  box  as  a  preventative. 

As  soon  as  the  little  plants  have  de- 
veloped four  or  five  leaves,  and  when  they 
are  tiny  you  must  pick  out  the  weeds 
between  the  tender  seedlings,  they  are 
ready  to  transplant  into  the  open  ground. 
Plant  only  the  roots,  and  not  any  of  the 
stem.  This  is  important  if  you  want  many 
flowers  and  good  results. 

Petunias  need  plenty  of  sun.  Half  shade 
will  do,  but  the  best  location  is  the  sunni- 


est and  most  open.  It  isn't  very  difficult, 
is  it?  There  isn't  any  hocus-pocus.  This 
is  exactly  the  way  we  raise  our  own  pe- 
tunias; the  flowers  must  be  like  the 
seeds — and  they  will  be  for  you,  also. 

Petunias  come  in  many  colors;  mauve, 
yellow,  violet,  pink,  blue,  lilac,  apple- 
blossom  pink.  They  can  be  grown  from 
Minnesota  to  Florida,  and  nearly  every 
where  in  the  West. 

While  sweet  peas  are  usually  planted  in 
the  fall,  or  in  November,  yet  the  present 
types — certainly  along  the  California  and 
Oregon  and  Washington  coasts- — may  and 
should  be  planted  in  the  early  spring  to 
produce  summer  flowers.  Almost  any 
garden  will  grow  sweet  peas,  but  if  you 
have  shallow  soil,  and  a  hillside  location, 
be  sure  to  dig  a  trench  and  fill  it  with  rich 
soil  before  planting.  Dig  it  deep — two 
feet;  sweet  peas  need  to  have  their  roots 
go  down;  and  prepare  the  trench  several 


weeks  before  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  If 
you  cannot  enrich  the  soil  with  manure, 
at  least  dig. 

After  the  rains  are  over,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  surface  earth  broken  up,  so  moisture 
will  seep  down  to  the  roots.  And,  when 
they  bloom,  keep  the  flowers  cut  and  they 
will  bloom  much  longer  than  if  you  allow 
seedpods  to  form.  Support  the  vines: 
wire,  string,  branches,  all  are  good,  unless 
you  have  planted  against  a  fence.  And  do 
not  plant  where  the  flowers  will  get  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  for  it  will  fade  them. 

WHILE  many  people  believe  that 
zinnias  will  only  grow  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  West,  this,  I  have 
found,  is  not  true.  Zinnias  will  grow 
anywhere,  and  are  especially  valuable 
to  plant  because  they  bloom  for  many 
months.  Start  the  seed  (and,  this  year, 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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VARIETY 
Primrose 


CALIFORNIA 

PLANTING 


TYPE 

Perennial .  .  .  Feb. -May 


Salpiglossis Annual Feb.-May.. 

Salvia Annual Mar.-May. 


NW  AMD  MT 
PLANTING 

.Feb. -Apr... 

.  Mar.-May . 
.  Feb.-May. . 


Scabiosa Perennial.  .  .Feb.-May..  .  .Mar.-May 


Snapdragon Annual Feb.-July. . 

Stocks Annual Feb.-July. . 

Sweet  Pea Annual Feb.-Mar. . 

Sweet  William Perennial . . .  Feb.-Mar. 

Verbena Perennial. .  .Feb.-May.. 

Violet Perennial. .  .Feb.-Mar. . 

Wallflower Perennial . .  .  Feb 

Zinnia Annual Apr.-July. 


.  Mar. -June . 
.  Mar.-June. 

.  Feb 

.  Feb.-Mar. . 
.  Mar.-Apr. . 
.  Feb.-Mar. . 

Feb 

Apr. -June. 


.  Transplant    as   early   as   possible  for  next    spring 

flowers;  buy  new  colors. 
.Easy  grown;  buy  mixed-color  seeds,  and  plant  in  beds. 
.Bloom  first  season  from  seeds;  do  not  set  out  until 

frost  is  over.    Good  in  scanty  soil. 
.  Replant  each  year,  as  flowers  tend  to  revert  to  original 

maroon  color. 
.Both  tall  and  dwarf  varieties  in  a  hundred  colors. 
.  Plant  late  for  fall  flowers.     Try  double  varieties. 
.  Plant  late-blooming  types  only  in  spring,  others  in  fall. 
.Best  planted  in  fall,  but  will  bloom  first  year. 
.  New  colors  are  now  being  sold. 
.  Violets  may  be  easily  grown  from  seed  in  hot-frame. 
.  Fall  planting  is  better. 
.Plant  in  full  sun.     Require  adequate  water. 


BULBS 

DISTANCE 
VARIETY  PLANTING  DEPTH  APART 

Amaryllis* Feb 4  inches ...  18  inches. 

Anemone Feb.-Mar. .  .  .2  "  ...  5 

Begonia Feb.-Apr 1  "  ...  8 

Calla Feb.-Mar.      .4  "  . .  .24 

Canna Feb.-Mar.      .5  "  . .  .40 

Daffodil* Feb 4  "  .6 

Dahlia Mar.-July .  .  .6  "  .  .  .36 

Gladiolus Feb.-May .  .  .4  "  ...  10 

Hyacinth* Feb 3  "  ...  5 

Iris* Feb 4  "  .  .  .14 

Narcissus* Feb 3  "  ...  7 

Peony* Feb 4  "  .  .  .20 

Tuberose Feb.-Apr 4  "  ...  8 

*These  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  the  fall.    February  dates  are  the  latest  they  may  be 
planted,  but  better  results  will  come  from  waiting  until  Oct. -Nov. 
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i/ere  is  a  'Penetrating 
^tory  of  a  ejfrfother- 
in-^Taw's  difficulties 
in  ayfdju sting  herself 
to  i/er  foil's  W\ie 


THAD  always  hcped  that  when  my 
son  Charles  married  his  wife  would 
like  me. 
I  saw  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  she  shouldn't!  I  can't  say 
that  1  had  determined  to  be  a  charming  or 
lovable  mother-in-law;  determination  in 
such  matters  is  more  than  a  bit  absurd. 
But  I  had  resolved  to  be  inoffensive.  And 
really,  wasn't  that  all  that  a  young  woman 
asked  of  a  mother-in-law — just  that  she 
be  inoffensive?  I  was  sure  I  could  manage 
that  much. 

Of  course  I  hoped  that  I  would  like  her, 
too,  this  hypothetical  girl  who  would 
marry  my  son.  But  quite  honestly  I 
thought  my  regard  less  important  than 
hers.  I  thought  that  the  discipline  of  my 
years  might  be  counted  upon  to  help  me 
through  a  possibly  difficult  situation. 
How  little  we  know,  after  all,  of  the  way 
in  which  our  own  spiritual  apparatus  is 
going  to  behave! 

But  more  than  anything  else,  I  hoped 
that  she  would  appreciate  the  husband 
she  was  getting.  I  had  brought  my 
Charles  up  by  hand,  so  to  speak,  and  he 
was  a  dear  and  a  darling.  I  must  speak  of 
him  so — lightly,  this  way,  and  frivolously 
— in  order  to  keep  from  breaking  out  into 
maudlin,  middle-aged  tears.  Charles  has 
never  caused  any  woman  to  shed  tears; 
but  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  has  wept 
over  him,  just  the  same. 

Any  feminine  creature  who  once  looked 
at  him  would  be  covetous  immediately; 
yet  he  had  never  had  an  entanglement. 
Oh,  there  was  the  milkman's  daughter 
when  lie  was  five,  and,  very  briefly,  the 
gul  across  the  street  when  he  was  seven- 
teen. But  there  were  never  any  entangle- 
ments. 

And  then  one  day  he  married,  after  lie 
had  been  mine  and  1  had  yearned  over 
him  for  t\\<  nty-nine  y<  ars. 

1  had  just  two  months  to  collect  my 
shattered  old  wits  and  muster  up  a 
n^litini;  front  with  which  to  face  the 
world.  'I  lure  were  just  two  months 
between  the   first  warning  and   the   final 


blow — and  the  first  warning  was  in  itself 
a  blow,  for  he  came  into  my  room  one 
night  while  I  was  brushing  my  hair  and 
told  me  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  girl  I 
had  never  seen  and  whose  name  I  had  not 
even  heard.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  even  the  best  of  sons  is  quite  capable 
of  doing  to  one  when  his  moment  comes. 

First  he  cajoled  and  flattered  me,  and  I 
should  have  been  suspicious. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  wonder. 
You're  better  looking,  by  a  long  shot,  than 
any  girl  I  know  here  in  Teadale." 

"My  dear  Charles,"  I  said,  "why  limit 
it  to  Teadale?" 

I  remember  that  at  that  he  retied  a 
shoe  lace. 

But  I  wasn't  suspicious  at  the  time.  I 
was  so  busy  enjoying  him  and  believing 
everything  he  said.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
believe  him.  I  always  made  a  point  of 
doing  it. 

My  hair,  he  remarked  further,  felt  like 
silk,  and  I  ought  always  to  have  a  dressing 
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gown  of  that  shade  of  blue.  And  how- 
small  my  hands  were,  he  said,  and  patted 
one  of  them. 

Now  my  hair  was  never  like  silk  for  a 
moment  in  its  life;  it  is  not  that  kind  of 
hair.  And  I  fear  that  blue  makes  my  eyes 
look  even  paler  than  they  are.  And  I 
know  that  my  hands  are  large  and 
capable.  But  I  went  right  on  believing 
Charles  implicitly. 

Then  1  heard  him  telling  me,  with  a 
little  nervous  stutter  in  his  voice,  that  in 
a  couple  of  months  he  was  to  marry  a 
certain  Dorothy  Whiteby  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Even  the  date  was  set.  It  was  to 
he  the  twenty-fifth. 


That  was  the  day  for  the  Farthington 
Club  luncheon,  I  said  to  myself  stupidly 
during  that  first  moment,  just  as  if 
luncheons  were  important.  Then,  quite 
silently,  a  wave  of  primeval  rage  poured 
over  me.  I  branded  this  Dorothy  person 
a  hussy  and  a  jade.  I  knew  that  she  had 
used  wiles  upon  my  Charles.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  thing  she  had  done  was 
monstrous,  inhuman,  totally  beyond  for- 
giveness. 

Through  the  fog  that  the  room  seemed 
full  of,  dimly  I  heard  Charles  saying,  "Oh 
Mother,  she  is  the  dearest  little  thing!" 

"If  she  were  as  big  as  an  ox  he  would 
still  call  her  little,"  I  said  to  myself 
viciously,  the  blood  pounding  in  my  ears, 
in  my  temples,  anywhere  but  in  my  heart 
where  it  belonged.  "I'm  sure  she  is  big," 
I  told  myself;  "a  huge,  coarse  girl." 

Aloud  I  murmured,  "I'm  sure  she  is, 
dear." 

VAGUELY  I  heard  words  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  the  only  girl  in 
the  world.  "How  they  all  say  that!"  I 
stormed  inwardly.  "How  they  all  say  that 
— and  think  it  too,  I  suppose,  the  fools!" 

"Of  course  she  is,  darling,"  were  the 
words  Charles  heard. 

"You'll  love  her,  Mother,"  he  was 
saying,  "and  of  course  she'll  love  you." 

"Oh,  we're  certain  to  love  each  other," 
I  thought  grimly.  "See  how  much  I  love 
her  already!" 

Then  after  a  time,  through  the  mist,  the 
quiet  red  mist  that  swam  about  me,  I 
heard  his  hopeful  platitude,  "She'll  be  a 
daughter  to  you,  Mother." 

That  last  remark  of  his  persisted  after 
I  had  turned  Charles  out  and  tried  to  go 
to  bed. 

I  had  been  admirable.  I  had  managed 
a  gentle  enthusiasm,  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. I  had  talked  calmly  and  practically 
of  ways  and  means,  of  where  they  would: 
live  and  where  I  should  live,  of  how  many 
bags  he  would  need  on  the  wedding  tripr 
of  the  best  materials  and  tailors  for  the 
new  clothes,  of  the  right  length  for  a 
honeymoon  and  the  most  idyllic  spot  in 
which  to  venture  it,  of  how  the  season  was- 
wrong  for  Hawaii  and  right  for  Canada, 
of  which  she  would  prefer,  a  house  ready 
for  her,  or  the  raw  materials  waiting  for 
her  touch. 

Already,  before  our  long  conversation 
was  over,  that  question  had  become  the 
first  and  last  of  every  problem.  What 
would  she  prefer? 

Through  the  remainder  of  that  night, 
while  1  fought  through  an  orgy  of  rather 
raw-  emotion,  I  made  a  discoverj  and  a 
conquest.     Not  only   would   Charles   be 
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mine  no  longer,  he  had  ceased  to  be  mine 
now.  He  had  transferred  his  allegiance. 
Plainly  I  could  see  the  fact.  Not  only  did 
I  need  to  step  back  and  out  and  down,  I 
would  have  to  do  so.  Already,  that  same 
evening,  I  had  made  the  first  tentative 
backward  steps. 

This  was  my  discovery.  My  conquest 
was  the  determination  that  I  could  take 
this  very  bitter  course  with  a  fair  degree 
of  grace,  and  that  my  life  would  not  be 
wrecked  nor  my  heart  broken  thereby. 
Already  I  could  discern  faint  flickers  of 
comfort.     I  had  to  find  them! 

Then  Charles  married  and  brought  her 
home,  and  I  quite  liked  her  before  long. 
It  was  not  merely  because  Dorothy  was 
small  and  dark  and  eager,  a  type  that  I, 
long  and  sandy,  had  always  hopelessly 
adored.  Nor  was  it  altogether  because  she 
was  intelligent  and  sweet.    Many  girls  are 


that.  Any  reasonable  woman  would  have 
liked  Dorothy  for  herself.  But  I  warmed 
to  her,  quite  simply,  because  of  the  ardour 
she  poured  out  on  my  Charles.  I  would 
have  taken  to  a  dog,  even  a  cat,  that 
loved  Charles  like  that.  Before  long  I 
almost  feared  that  she  loved  him  too  much 
— too  much  for  her  good  and  his  good, 
was  the  way  I  looked  at  it.  Ah,  now  I 
know  that  it  was  merely  too  much  for  my 
good. 

MARY  PRENTICE,  who  has 
known  me  too  long  to  be  quite 
comfortable — for  her  tongue  is  a  reckless 
organ — supplied  me  with  the  reactions  of 
our  small  and  at  times  hypercritical 
community. 

Mary  never,  by  any  chance,  came  any 
earlier  or  any  later  than  tea  time.  She 
likes  the  nut  bread  that  my  Anna  makes. 


Q^He  came  into  my  room  one  night  and 

told  me  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  girl 

I  had  never  seen  and  whose  name  I 

had  not  even  heard 

She  is  a  lank  woman,  with  the  voracious 
appetite  that  people  of  her  type  indulge 
so  astonishingly.  Anna,  hearing  clearly 
from  the  kitchen  the  cheerful  roar  of  her 
voice,  always  cuts  some  three  or  four 
times  her  usual  number  of  sandwiches. 

"Well,  well,"  Mary  said  vigorously,  and 
took  two  cakes  in  case  I  should  forget  to 
pass  the  plate  again.  "Dorothy  is  a 
great  success,  isn't  she!" 

"Well,"  I  said,  not  quite  sure  as  yet 
what  constituted  a  successful  daughter- 
in-law,  "that  remains  to  be  seen,  I  should 
say." 

She  compressed  her  lips  and  put  down 
her  cup.     "If  you  don't  appreciate  Dor- 
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othy,  Caroline,  you  deserve  to  be  harried 
to  death  by  a  vamp.  You  ought  to  go 
down  on  your  knees  every  night  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  such  a  girl.  I  should 
say  that  the  Lord  had  done  very  well  by 
you,  and  I  expect  that  you  don't  deserve 
her.  She's  smart.  She's  up-to-date.  I 
don't  see  how  that  Charles  of  yours  got 
her.  And  see  how  ridiculously,  how  over- 
whelming she  is  in  love  with  him!" 

I  let  this  pass,  because  I  knew  that 
Mary  was  hoping  I  would  not.  Her  malice 
is  a  huge  and  none  too  subtle  pretense.  I 
have  a  vile  temper  and  she  loves  to  prick 
it. 

"T  THINK  I  am  likely  todo  my  daugh- 
-L  ter-in-law    justice,"    I    said,    with 
quite  creditable  restraint. 

"Besides,"  she  went  on,  "it  is  often  the 
very  nicest  men  that  marry  the  most 
ridiculous  women.  You  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  for  anything." 

I  did  pass  her  the  cakes  again,  then,  and 
poured  her  another  cup  of  tea. 

"Of  course  it  isn't  quite  the  thing  for 
her  to  be  so  wild  about  Charles,"  Mary 
continued,  going  back  to  the  subject,  "but 
perhaps  caring  for  one's  husband  will 
come  back  in.  Certainly  Dorothy  could 
make  it  fashionable  if  any  one  could!" 

I  gave  a  tea  for  Dorothy,  and  a  dinner, 
and  three  luncheons.  I  did  not  tell  her 
what  Charles  liked  for  breakfast,  nor  the 
way  he  wanted  his  socks  folded.  When  I 
was  there  for  dinner,  and  they  had  ice 
cream  for  dessert,  I  ached  to  remark  that 
he  detested  ice  cream.  But  I  bit  the  words 
back  in  time.  Actually  he  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  stuff,  at  that.  I  did  not  tell 
her  where  to  buy  her  meat  nor  where  to 
send  her  laundry,  and  I  was  careful  not  to 
call  her  on  the  telephone  quite  so  often 
as  she  called  me.  It  was  rather  a  long 
time  before  I  realized  how  infrequently 
that  was. 

I  tell  these  things,  little  bits  of  evidence 
in  my  defense,  in  order  that  I  may  have 
charity  for  the  stupid,  stupid  thing  I  did 
when  a  crisis  came.  I  was  a  jealous,  some- 
what sore-hearted  and  cantankerous  old 
woman,  blind  to  the  way  the  wind  was 
blowing  because  I  was  having  a  little 
tempest  of  my  own.  I  might  have  seen 
the  straws.    Mary  Prentice  saw  them. 

She  came  to  see  me  one  afternoon,  and 
ate  three  muffins  and  a  sandwich  before 
hurling  a  remark  at  me  with  obvious 
accusation  in  her  tone.  "Dorothy  isn't 
looking  very  well." 

I  was  startled.  I  had  noticed  nothing. 
"How  much  do  you  see  of  her?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,   rather   a   lot,"   Mary   said   with 

satisfaction.    "She's  quite  fond  of  me,  you 

k_    ~  »> 
now. 

I  hadn't  known,  and  somehow  the  idea 
did  not  seem  to  please  me.  "She  is  doing 
a  great  deal,"  I  suggested,  thinking  of  the 
stream  of  parties  that  helped  to  fill 
Dorothy's  days. 

Mary  grunted.  "It  isn't  that.  Young 
people  are  intended  to  do  a  lot.  They 
thrive  on  it." 

She  drank  the  rest  of  her  tea  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  spoke  about  the 
weather  and  my  new  curtains,  advised  me 
to  try  Yarders'  for  good  artichokes,  put 
on  her  gloves  and  left.  Just  before  the 
door  closed  she  remarked,  "I  think  she 
has  something  on  her  mind." 


It  was  not  a  week  later  that  she  came 
again,  and  this  time  she  began  on  Dor- 
othy with  the  first  bite. 

"She's  unhappy,"  she  announced,  always 
confident  in  her  assertions.  "Really  quite 
unhappy.  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out 
what  it's  about." 

I  flared  at  once.  "Nonsense,  Mary. 
What  has  she  to  be  unhappy  over?  She 
is  probably  homesick.  All  brides  are 
homesick." 

"Nonsense  yourself,  Caroline.  Home- 
sickness doesn't  grow  worse  after  six 
months  in  a  charming  new  home.  It  is 
pretty  well  over  with  by  that  time.  What 
has  she  to  be  unhappy  over,  you  ask? 
Humph.  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  enough 
to  satisfy  any  woman  just  to  look  at 
that  Charles  of  yours  across  the  breakfast 
table  every  morning." 

Then, because  there 
was  real  anxiety  in 
my  face,  she  softened. 
"There!  Charles  is  a 
lamb.  Whatever  the 
fault,  it  isn't  his." 

"Do  you  think 
Charles  has  noticed 
anything?"  I  asked, 
ashamed  that  I  should 
be  questioning  this 
outsider.  How,  sud- 
denly, did  she  know 
so  much  more  of  my 
children  than  I  did? 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said. 
"There's  nothing  on 
his  conscience;  and  a 
husband  with  a  clear 
conscience  is  never 
very  acute  about  any 
little  emotional  up- 
heaval on  the  part  of 
his  wife.  It's  guilt 
that  sharpens  their 
wits. 


her  lips  snapping  briskly  over  the  words, 
"Other  people  are  noticing  that  she  looks 
badly,  too.  A  whole  table  was  talking 
about  it  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Wharton's 
bridge." 

I  could  have  forgotten  that  I  was  a  lady 
and  shaken  her  where  she  stood.  I  said 
to  myself  that  if  she  was  going  to  fling 
bombshells  like  this  at  me  with  each  de- 
parture I  would  not  let  her  in  again. 

I  remember  that  I  walked  back  into  the 
sitting  room  and  stood  staring  at  the 
empty  teacups  with  an  acutely  physical 
sense  of  nausea  that  the  happiness  of  my 
son  and  my  son's  wife  had  become  a 
bridge  table  topic.  I  knew  the  way  that 
Teadale  women  talked.  There,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  my  sunny  room,  I  could 
hear  the  clever  little  inflections  of  their 


Mary  loves  to  discourse  on  things  of 
which  she  can  have  no  possible  first-hand 
knowledge.  Her  fund  of  theories  on  the 
subject  of  husbands  is  amazing. 

"Dorothy,"  she  said,  talking  faster  and 
eating  more  with  each  passing  moment, 
is  not  sitting  where  so  many  women  in 
this  town  have  sat  and  where  all  the  rest 
are  afraid  they  are  going  to  sit — in  the 
least  comfortable  corner  of  a  triangle." 

She  liked  her  phrase,  and  chuckled  over 
it.  "That's  partly  thanks  to  Charles,  and 
partly  thanks  to  Dorothy.  It  isn't  that 
they  wouldn't  have  opportunities.  Plenty 
of  creatures  to  make  the  acute  angle — 
Ha,  notice  that,  Caroline.  The  lover  the 
acute  angle,  and  the  stupid  husband  or 
wife  the  obtuse  one.  That's  good,  Caro- 
line.   That's  clever." 

She  was  so  pleased  with  her  wit  that 
she  talked  no  more  of  Dorothy  until  again 
the  door  was  closing.  Then  she  shot  at  me, 


({For  a  moment  she 
looked  down  at  her 
lap,   then  her  eyes 
met   mine  again  with    their  habitual 
steadiness.    "Yes,"   she    said,   "I  do 
dislike  you  very  much.     I  think 
I  almost  hate  you" 

voices,  see  the  amused  little  lifting  of  their 
brows.  It  was  not  just  Dorothy  that  they 
were  discussing.  The  happiness  of  a  six- 
months  bride  is  not  to  be  divorced  from 
considerations  of  her  husband.  Actually 
it  was  Charles  that  Teadale  tongues  were 
tossing  back  and  forth — all  these  young 
women  that  had  hoped  to  marry  him! 

Was  it  just  maternal  vanity,  I  wonder, 
that  made  me  imagine  that  ever}-  girl  in 
our  community  had  fancied  herself  in 
love  with  my  son?  I  don't  know.  But  I 
did  know  that  now  his  reputation,  his 
honor,  lay  in  Dorothy's  keeping.    Appar- 
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ently  she  was  not  doing  very  well  by  it, 
this  self-possessed  young  stranger  about 
whom  I  knew  so  little. 

I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called 
Charles'  number.  Somehow  it  never 
occurred  to  me  in  those  days  to  think  of 
it  as  Dorothy's  number. 

But  it  was  Dorothy's  voice  that  an- 
swered me,  well-bred,  and  clear,  and 
curiously  young. 

I  began  to  talk,  lamely  I  knew,  about 
anything  that  came  into  my  head.  I 
never  get  anywhere  over  the  telephone. 

"It's  ridiculous,"  I  said  finally,  "how 
little  I  see  of  you.  Can't  you  and  Charles 
come  over  to  dinner  tonight?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  answer  came  promptly, 
"but  we  are  going  to  the  Elliots'." 

Somehow  there  was  no  sorrow  audible 
in  the  tone.  "Well,  tomorrow,  then,"  I 
suggested. 

"That's  awfully  good  of  you,"  Dorothy 
said,  "but — but  we  are  having  some 
friends  in." 


Now  I  knew  that  Charles  wouldn't 
make  engagements,  voluntarily,  for  three 
evenings  in  succession.  He  never  liked  to 
lose  too  much  sleep.  So  I  should  have 
said,  "Then  come  Friday."  But  some 
hateful  wisp  of  pride  arose  in  me  and 
stopped  the  words. 

"That's  too  bad,  Dorothy,"  I  said 
instead.  "Let  me  know  when  you  can 
come,  then." 

Her  manner  suggested  that  she  thought 
the  conversation  was  over;  but  I  wasn't 
satisfied.  "Are  you  quite  well  these  days, 
Dorothy?"  I  asked  abruptly. 

There  was  a  tiny  pause  of  astonishment, 
and  then  her  voice  came  back  so  deci- 
sively that  further  questioning  would  have 
been  absurd.  "Oh,  yes.  Perfectly  well, 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Merriweather." 

I  walked  back  again  and  stared  at  the 
teacups,  troubled  this  time  by  a  new 
thought.     Why  did  my  daughter-in-law 


call  me  Mrs.  Merriweather?  Nowjat 
first  I  hadbeen  glad  of  the  formality. 
Mother  Smith,  Mother  Jones — how 
I    had    always    disliked    the   desig- 
nation.     Still,  was    it  quite   right    for 
Dorothy  to  call  me  Mrs.  Merriweather? 
Certainly  it  made  our  relationship  seem 
very  remote.     Could  it  be  that  it  was 
remote? 

WHEN  Mary  Prentice  came 
again  I  did  not  even  remember 
my  determination  to  bar  her  out.  I 
welcomed  her  eagerly.  The  guilty  truth 
was  that  I  wanted  news — news  that  I 
had,  to  my  humiliation,  been  unable  to 
get  for  myself.  But,  maddeningly,  she 
talked  of  anything  except  my  children. 
Finally  I  had,  exasperated,  to  bring  up 
the  subject  myself.  I  had  to  ask  her 
straight  out.  I  had  to  say,  with  a  pre- 
tense of  humor,  "Well,  have  you  found 
out  yet  what  is  troubling  Dorothy?" 

How  shall  I  make  clear  the  crashing 
surprise  of  her  answer?    "Oh  yes,"  she 
said  promptly,     "to  be  sure.     For  one 
thing,  she  dislikes  you." 

I  think  that  Moses  made 
an  eleventh  commandment 
just  for  me;  and  it  was, 
"Thou  shalt  not  show  thy 
feelings."  So  I  sat  perfectly 
sdent,  and  Mary  continued 
at  her  own  pace,  which  was 
exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do. 

"Why  shouldn't  she  dislike  you?  How 
could  she  very  well  do  anything  else?  If 
ever  I  saw  a  mother-in-law  that  neglected 
her  job,  it  is  you." 

Elaborately  I  poured  more  tea.  I  pas- 
sed the  cakes  and  sandwiches.  "Are  you 
trying  to  annoy  me,  Mary,"  I  said,  and 
I  did  admire  my  self-possession,  "or  do 
you  think  that  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth?" 

I  remember  that  she  chuckled.  "I 
don't  mind  if  I  do  annoy  you,"  she  said, 
"and  I  know  that  I  am  telling  the  truth. 
I  can  prove  it." 

One  of  the  oddest  changes  of  my  life 
began,  I  think,  at  that  moment.  All  I 
was  conscious  of  at  the  time  was  a  sicken- 
ing pang  that  my  daughter-in-law  was 
discussing  her  dislike  of  me  with  an  out- 
sider. But  I  misjudged  her  there.  Doro- 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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OTEPPING-STONES  of 
*J  rounded  shapes  lead  from  the 
street  to  the  little  patio  of 
"La  Casita  Espafiola,"  the 
home  in  Oakland,  California, 
of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Charles 
Stevenson  Skaife.  A  grace- 
ful lantern  hangs  above  the 
gate 


/^ ASTLES  in  Spain  are  traditional 
v-'  dreams  of  beautiful  abodes  built  by 
imaginative  minds.  Wistful,  wish- 
ful dreams.  But  Spanish  castles  in 
California!  They  are  realities 
wherein  the  dreamers  may  live  hap- 
pily ever  after 


1  he  C/harm 

in  the 

%    HELEN 


IN  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  certain  types  of  architecture 
have  become  distinctive  features  of 
each  locality,  developed  by  especial 
suitability  to  climatic  conditions, 
environment,  and  the  available  building 
materials,  as  well  as  the  selective  tastes  of 
the  settlers.  Thus  we  have  the  pictur- 
esque log  cabins  of  the  North  East  and 
North  West,  the  substantial  stone  houses 
of  Pennsylvania  built  by  the  Dutch,  the 
Colonial  and  Georgian  mansions  of  the 
South. 

To  California  came,  as  an  endowment 
from  Hispanic  invading  hosts,  the  type  of 
dwelling  known  as  the  hacienda,  a  har- 
monious complement  to  the  pure  and 
dignified  lines  of  the  missions  and  chapels 
erected  by  the  padres.  Many  unsuccess- 
ful imitations  of  the  Spanish  type  of  house 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  in  contrast  to  which  are 
other     reproductions      so      consistent!} 


true  to  form,  both 
within  and  without,  that 
they  may  be  accepted  as 
perfect  examples  of  the 
Spanish  ideal.  Some  of 
these  are  imposing  in 
dimensions  and  grandeur,  others  of  a 
size  miniature  by  comparison  but  with 
an  allure  that  impels  every  passerby 
to  pause  in  admiration.  Such  a  dwell- 
ing, much  in  little — yet  not  so  little, 
after  all — is  "La  Casita  Espafiola,"  the 


/t  FRONTAGE  of  fifty  feet  does  not  reveal  the 
■J-J-  extent  of  the  site,  which  slopes  to  the  street  below 
and  is  planted  with  the  gayety  of  coloring  char- 
acteristic of  Spanish  gardens 


Williams  &  IV a st ell 
Architects 


rounding  forested  hills,  giving  a  sense  of 
suburban    seclusion    from    the    city.      A 


dream  realized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles     frontage  of  fifty  feet  does  not  reveal  the 


Stevenson  Skaife  of  Oakland,  California. 
Although  modernized  to  include  in  its 
construction  all  the  equipment  necessary 
to  present-day  comfort  and  convenience 
there  is  no  intruding  note  of  incongruity. 
In  every  detail  it  reflects  the  careful  plan- 
ning, artistry  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject given  it  by  Mrs.  Skaife  and  the  archi- 
tects. The  site,  on  the  slope  of  Hillcroft 
Circle,    has    a    far-reaching    view    ot    sur- 


extent  of  the  lot  which  slopes  to  the  street 
below,  where  the  garage  is  located. 

The  garden  planting  is  essentially  har- 
monious with  the  house,  the  sloping  area, 
not  seen  in  the  photograph,  having  many 
of  the  gay  blooms  dear  to  the  Spaniard, 
with  cactus,  pampas  grass,  yucca,  date 
palm,  aralia  and  bamboo.  Eucalyptus 
trees  with  their  gray-green-blue  foliage 
provide  an  effective  background  for  the 
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of  opain 
Far  West 


LYMAN 


rHE  goldfish  pool  in  the  pa- 
tio is  encircled  by  lilies-of- 
the-valley.  The  arched  en- 
trance is  in  a  small  tower 
whose  roundness  lends  grace 
to  the  prevailing  rectangular 
lines  of  the  house  and  garden 
walls 


w 


rHE  grille-work  throughout  the  premises  is  espe- 
cially lovely,  hand-forged  in  patterns  approved 
by  Mrs.  Skaife.     From  the  living-room  may  be 
seen  the  mosaic  floor  of  the  dining-room 


Waters  &  Hainlin 
Photos 


white  of  stucco  walls  and  the  rich  red  of 
tiles  of  unusual  texture.  Stepping-stones 
in  rounded  shapes  lead  from  the  street. 
Entering  the  grilled  gate,  beneath  a  hang- 
ing lamp,  one  sees  an  oval  pool  with  gold- 
fish, surrounded  by  lilies-of-the-valley. 
The  main  door-way  is  an  arched  recess  in 
a  small  tower  whose  roundness  lends  grace 
to  the  prevailing  rectangular  lines. 

In  the  living-room  the  colors  and  de- 
signs of  fine  oriental  rugs  are  enhanced  by 
the  soft  dark  walnut  finish  of  the  hard- 
wood floor.    The  fireplace  is  of  travertine 


marble,  inset  with  decora- 
tive Spanish  tiles  and 
above  it  a  banner,  the 
characteristic  possession 
of  every  Spanish  family 
of  note,  usually  em- 
bellished with  the  family  crest.  To 
carry  out  this  interesting  tradition 
Mrs.  Skaife  supplied  an  appropriate 
substitute  of  multi-colored  velvet  with  a 
center  of  red  brocade.  There  is  also  a 
Spanish  chest,  for  it  was  the  ancient  cus- 
tom that  each  member  of  a  family  have  a 
chest  in  which  to  keep  heirlooms,  em- 
broidered shawls  and  mantillas.  Draperies 
in  this  room  are  a  light  shade  of  yellow 
edged  with  black  decorated  bands.  The 
ceiling  is  heavily  beamed.  The  carved 
furniture  and  its  coverings  are  in  the 
Spanish  manner. 

Lovely  grilles  were  hand-forged  for  the 
premises  in  approved  patterns,  an  example 
of  which    is    seen   dividing    living-room 


HEN  King  Carlos  of  Spain  laid 
jeweled  hands  of  possession  upon 
a  conquered  California,  that  mon- 
arch literally  builded  better  than  he 
knew.  The  Spanish  influence  pre- 
vails, a  royal  legacy  in  lovely  archi- 
tecture 


and  dining-room.  Here  is  indeed  a  fas- 
cinating vista  in  color  and  arrangement. 
The  hangings  are  from  India,  crewel-work 
on  hand-woven  yellow  linen,  buds  and 
flowers  in  brilliant  blendings  of  green, 
brown  and  turquoise-blue.  These  hang- 
ings were  made  in  separate  pieces  by 
the  various  members  of  a  family,  includ- 
ing the  children,  and  afterward  pieced 
together.  Their  backing  is  of  cream-white 
sateen,  the  effect  being  softly  luminous. 

FINELY  carved  credencia,  with  the 
patina  that  only  time  can  give,  serves 
as  sideboard.  The  table  is  of  the  refectory 
type  and  the  chairs  distinctively  Spanish 
with  seat  covers  of  a  burnt-orange  plush- 
like material.  The  floor  is  a  mosaic  in 
varying  shades  of  golden-brown  with  a 
wide  black  border.  This  delightful  eflFect 
was  achieved  by  cementing  the  floor- 
boards, then  laying  and  stretching  an 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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(•yz  Tropical  1  ramp  in  the 


to  pose  as  a  virile,  adventurous, 
heroic  sort  of  creature,  I  said,  "I'm 
going  down  where  life  is  raw  and 
primitive,  to  get  away  from  civili- 
zation." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  He  murmured 
"Hmmmmm!"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Then — 

But  just  then  we  were  casting  loose 
from  the  wharf,  with  the  especial  hulla- 
baloo that  always  distinguishes  the  de- 
parture of  a  vessel  for  the  South  Pacific. 
Passengers  were  tossing  colored  streamers 
from  the  deck  to  friends  ashore.  The 
ship's  orchestra  was  playing  "Aloha"  with 
the  usual  sad  solemnity.  The  friends  were 
walking  slowly  out  along  the  pier,  holding 
the  ends  of  the  paper  ribbons,  waving, 
smiling  with  a  false  gaiety  as  we  surged 


%  Harry  £ 


NECESSARY  JUMP  OVERBOARD  WITH 
KNIFE  BETWEEN  TEETH  AND  FIGHT  MAN- 
EATING  SHARKS  STOP  BUT  TELL  TRUTH 
ABOUT  IT  DOUBLE-STOP 

And  then  at  last  the  Englishman,  who 
calmly  and  prosaically  had  started  to  read 
an  American  newspaper  and  had  buried 
his  nose  in  it  throughout  the  departure, 
awakened  me  from  my  reverie: 

"Really,  my  dear  fellow;  if  you  want  to 
get  away  from  civilization,  why  the  devil 
don't  you  stay  here  in  the  States?" 

Thus  we  slipped  out  past  the  Golden 
Gate.     The  sea  began  to  misbehave;  the 


(f  The  author  ready  for 
almost  anything 


The  Author, 
in  Search  of  a 
Place  Where 
Life  is  Primi- 
tive, Turned 
His  Steps 
Toward  the 
South  Seas.     What  He 
Found  Conditions  to  be 
He  has  Told  in  a  Series 
of  Informative  and 
Highly  Entertaining 
Articles  of  Which  This 
is  the  First. 


1WAS  standing  at  the  rail  when  the 
Englishman  accosted  me. 
"I   say,  old   man;   they  tell   me 
you're    going    to    the    South    Sea 
Islands." 
I    nodded,    and    succumbing    perhaps 
to  a  globe-trotter's  characteristic  impulse 


Q^A  group  of  typical  Samoan  houses 


gradually  into  the  brown  current.  It 
gave  one  a  sense  of  drama.  The 
streamers,  breaking,  curled  about  the 
stanchions,  flapping  in  the  breeze  and 
seeming  falsely  gay,  like  the  waving,  smil- 
ing passengers,  but  severed  like  the  ties 
that  bound  them  to  the  homes  they  had 
left  behind.  The  deck  steward  came  along 
and  cast  the  ribbons  into  the  sea,  and  the 
people  turned  their  faces  from  the  wharf 
that  faded  into  obscurity.  Before  them 
lay  the  ocean,  and  beyond  it  new  homes 
and  new  ties — and  possibly  strange  adven- 
tures. 

I  fingered  the  telegram  in  my  pocket, 
the  commission  from  the  editor,  which 
read: 

OFFERING  PROPOSITION  GO  SOUTH 
SEAS  STOP  NEED  CORRESPONDENT  STOP 
PASSAGE  BOOKED  S.  S.  SONOMA  STOP  EX- 
PECT YOU  TO  DINE  WITH  CANNIBALS 
STOP  INVESTIGATE   WILD  VAMPS  STOP  IF 


passengers  clung  to  the  rails  for  support. 
The  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  making  his  way 
zigzaggedly  down  the  deck  looked  just  a 
trifle  embarrassed  lest  his  parishioners  ac- 
cuse him  of  dancing  the  Charleston.  Our 
pilot  left  us  and  we  were  on  our  way  to 
dine  with  cannibals  stop,  to  fight  the  man- 
eating  sharks  stop — and  to  investigate  the 
wild  vamps  with  possibly  a  double-stop. 

I  SET  out  with  the  conscientiousness 
one  always  feels  during  the  first 
week  or  two  on  a  new  job,  to  find  the  tradi- 
tional characters  of  South  Sea  romance. 

The  first — the  disappointed  lover  bound 
for  a  lonely  atoll  to  don  a  breech-clout  and 
drink  himself  to  death — was  a  complete 
disappointment. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  explained;  "I  never 
touch  it.  Just  got  rid  of  one  who  did. 
Gor'blimee,  but  I'm  lucky  to've  chucked 
'er." 
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And  so  the  missionary. 

One  knew  he  was  aboard,  for  he 
advertised  his  presence  by  leaving 
little  tracts  where  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers might  profit  by  their 
contents,  sometimes  parking  them 
on  the  library  tables  but  usually 
leaving  them  in  the  smoking- 
room  where  the  greater  sinners 
were  accustomed  to  congregate. 

Having  studied  the  comic  page 
since  infancy,  I  knew  about  what 
to  expect.  A  missionary  was  sure 
to  be  thin  and  anaemic,  garbed  in 
solemn  black,  with  a  high  hat  and 
umbrella  and  possibly  long  coat- 
tails,  and  he  looked  most  natural 
when  tied  to  a  palm-tree  while  a 
party  of  black  savages  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  played  ring- 
around-a-rosy  about  a  steaming 
kettle-pot  and  chiefs  debated  the 
relative  merits  of  stew  or  hash. 

Instead,  when  I  finally  located 
him.  he  proved  to  be  the  chap  I'd 

([  Below:    Samoan  "fita  fita" 
{policeman)  at  Pago-Pago 


\Right:  An  old  Samoan 
cannibal  in  Pago-Pago 

C[  Below:   This  Samoan  girl 

— "double-stop" — 

graciously  posed  for 

the  author 


f& 


taken  for  a  Chicago 
bond  -  b  r  o  k  e  r .  And 
when  I  cornered  the 
one  who  looked  the 
part,  he  exploded  with 
indignation. 

"Hell  no!"  he  said. 
"I  sell  bugles.  I've  got 
an  arrangement  with  a 
firm  in  Indianapolis  by 
which  I  can  sell  better 
and  cheaper  bugles  than 
anybody  in  this  terri- 
tory. Isn't  this  one  a 
beauty?  That'll  only 
cost  you  ten  dollars, 
and  I'll  teach  you  to 
play  it  in  ten  minutes. 
Here;  fix  your  lips  like 
this—" 


Each  morningtheradiooperator  brought 
us  the  news,  compressed  and  condensed. 
It  all  sounded  strangely  unimportant  out 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  but  we 
read  it  conscientiously: 

Fifty  persons  were  burned  to  death 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  motion 
picture  theatre  in  Limerick,  Ireland, 
yesterday. 

Otto  Schlosinger,  Berlin  music  teacher, 
has  confessed  to  slaying  twenty-two 
people,  including  several  of  his  nearest 
relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago  has  in- 
dicted 1240  murderers  since  1922,  with 
seven  successful  hangings. 

Then  we  went  and  walked  the  deck 
again,  and  watched  the  soft  glow  of  a 
tropic  sunset  spread  across  the  heavens 
and  fade  to  dull  purple,  while  the  silver 
stars  kept  peeping  out  until  they  seemed 
to  fill  the  skies.  And  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, strolling  with  us,  would  volunteer 
the  information: 

"I  made  forty-seven  new  converts  last 
month.  They're  a  lovely  people,  these 
South  Sea  Islanders.  Within  another  year 
I'll  have  them  wearing  trousers." 

And  it  left  one  a  trifle  puzzled  as  we 
slipped  past  Honolulu  and  cruised  south- 
ward across  the  equator — toward  the 
palm-fringed  atolls  of  Cook  and  Melville 
and  O'Brien,  where  men  were  men  and 
women  even  worse — to  land  at  Pago- 
Pago,  in  American  Samoa. 

IT  was  at  dawn  on  the  fourteenth 
day  from  San  Francisco  that  the 
first  of  them  loomed  upon  the  horizon — 
the  island  of  Tutuila,  in  American  Samoa, 
the  United  States'  only  possession  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 
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A  Tropical   Tramp    in    the  South    Seas:     Harry    L.  Foster 


It  was  a  rugged  sort  of  island,  rising 
steeply  from  a  tropic  beach,  and  clothed 
in  verdure  so  thick  that  only  the  grayish- 
white  trunks  of  the  cocoanut  trees  stood 
out  from  the  background,  seeming  them- 
selves at  a  distance  to  be  but  streaks  of 
rain. 


AT  first  glance,  too,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  break  in  the  rugged 
shore-line,  but  at  last  an  opening  ap- 
peared; we  steamed  around  a  low  rocky 
point  where  a  lighthouse  perched  aloft, 
looking  as  though  it  might  at  any  moment 
start  sliding  seaward  upon  the  dank, 
slippery  moss;  we  dodged  an  outjutting 
reef  over  which  the  ocean  foamed  in 
billowing  waves  to  pour  back  into  its 
own  in  a  series  of  white  cascades;  and 
presto  change — 

The  morning  sun,  bursting 
through  its  smoke-screen,  revealed 
a  land  locked  harbor.  It  was  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  from 
which  the  outer  wall  had  fallen, 
providing  the  safest  anchorage  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  Along  its  bordering 
strip  of  narrow  beach  the  brown- 
thatched  roofs  of  the  native  villages 
lay  half-hidden  among  the  palms; 
behind  the  steamer-landing,  the 
quarters  of  the  naval  station  stood 
in  orderly  rows,  with  neatly- 
trimmed  lawns  and  hedges  of 
hibiscus  and  gardens  of  flowering 
bougainvillea,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
fluttering  above.  In  the  back- 
ground rose  the  forest,  climbing 
the  hills  to  their  very  summits, 
where  they  seemed  to  meet  the 
sky.  The  sandy  road  that  wan- 
dered off  through  the  jungle  along 
the  edge  of  the  bay  invited  one  to 
explore,  and  the  lure  of  those 
rugged  mountains — ■ 

"It's  all  like  that — all  up  and 
down,"  said  a  naval  officer,  return- 
ing to  duty  here.  "Why,  it's  so 
hilly  that  when  we  started  to  run 
a  dairy  some  years  ago,  we  had  to 
tie  the  cows  on  a  forty-degree 
slope,  and  our  whole  milk  supply 
fell  down  one  morning  and  hanged 
itself." 

I  walked  out  along  the  shore- 
road  that  first  morning. 

It  was  a  picturesque  trail,  once 
we  had  passed   the   formal   region 
of    the    naval     post,     meandering 
through  the  taro-patches,  with   a  fringe 
of  coco-palms  bordering  the  bayward  side 
and  curving  gracefully  out  over  the  water. 

Gradually  the  neat  wooden  cottages 
gave  way  to  the  native  dwellings,  rather 
attractive  structures,  round  in  shape  with 
conical  roofs  of  heavy  thatch  to  keep  out 
the  sun,  and  sides  open  save  for  curtains 
of  woven  palm-fronds,  which  were  rolled 
up  between  the  supporting  posts  to  admit 
the  breeze — a  type  of  architecture  that 
belonged  essentially  to  a  tropic  island, 
and  untouched  by  foreign  influence, 
looking  quite  as  they  must  have  looked 
in  the  days  of  the  early  explorers. 

Not  so  the  natives  themselves. 

The  first  that  passed  us  was  evidently 
on  his  way  to  market,  for  he  was  strug- 
gling beneath  two  pandanus-leaf  baskets 
slung  on  eithei  end  of  a  long  pole. 


"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

The  second  was  riding  a  bicycle, 
pedaling  with  bare  feet,  his  bulky,  mus- 
cular legs  projecting  out  on  either  side, 
and  his  loin-cloth  tucked  about  him  to 
keep  it  from  tangling  with  the  sprocket. 

"Greetings,"  said  he. 

And  the  next,  although  he  whizzed 
past  us  without  a  word,  was  sitting  in  a 
Ford  truck,  with  his  feet  on  a  bunch  of 
green  bananas,  taking  the  orders  of  the 
housewives  along  the  way  for  ice! 

Still,  they  were  an  interesting  people, 
these  Samoans.  Often  they  have  been 
described  as  the  largest  human  beings  in 
the  world,  and  while  I've  seen  other  races 
that  might  dispute  it — and  known  some 
five-foot  Irishmen  who'd  probably  fight 
about  it — they  were  undeniably  massive. 
Of    the    Polynesian    race,    which    some 


({A  husky  Samoan  but  not  a  bit  savage 

students  claim  to  be  allied  to  the  Cauca- 
sian and  others  more  strenuously  deny, 
they  at  least  had  regular  features  and 
kinkless  hair,  despite  a  brown  complexion. 
A  few  had  adopted  trousers,  but  most 
of  them  retained  the  old  native  costume — 
bare  feet,  a  sort  of  skirt  locally  known  as 
a  lava-lava  that  reached  to  below  the 
knees,  and  when  on  the  road  or  in  town 
either  a  coat  or  undershirt  with  which 
they  dispensed  at  home.  It  was  ideally 
suited  to  them;  in  European  garments 
they  seemed  to  lose  their  height;  in  their 
lava-lavas,  far  from  appearing  effeminate, 
they  gained  a  sort  of  natural  majesty. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  native 
policemen,  or  fita-fitas,  whose  uniform 
consisted  of  red  and  blue  skirts  and  white 
navy  undershirt.  So  stalwart  were  m  >st 
i>t     these    fellows    that    when    one    first 


glimpsed  them  back  on  the  wharf,  they 
made  the  huskiest  American  sailor  look 
small  and  puny. 

Their  womenfolk,  similarly  straight 
and  tall,  wore  longer  skirts  and  usually 
either  a  light  ch^nvse  or  a  heavier  home- 
made blouse.  They  were  often  comely 
in  youth,  with  the  traditional  coal-black 
hair  and  liquid  brown  eyes,  and  although 
they  showed  a  tendency  with  advancing 
years  to  rival  and  outdo  the  bulk  of  their 
husbands,  developing  somjtimes  an 
obesity  that  would  have  fitted  them  for 
an  excellent  position  either  in  Barnum's 
Side  Shows  or  Watson's  Beef  Trust,  they 
gained  with  it  a  certain  impressive, 
albeit  ponderous,  dignitv. 

One  liked    these    people    instinctively, 

although   they  had   been   a    trifle  spoiled 

in  the  region  of  Pago-Pago  itself,  largely 

by  the   unthinking  munificence  of 

the  passing  tourist. 

As  I  paused  in  mv  walk,  a  little 
baby  came  toddling  toward  me 
from  a  reed-braided  shack.  His 
mother,  beaming  from  the  back- 
ground, called  instructions  to  him 
to  pose  for  mv  cam  ra,  and  he  did 
so,  charmmgl  But  when  the 
photograph  was  taken,  she  called 
further  instructions,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand — palm  up. 

This,  it  appeared,  was  the  local 
custom. 

TWO  small  bovs,  whom  I 
similarly  snapped,  demanded 
cigarettes,  although  they  were 
barely  able  to  toddle 

In  fact,  on  steamer  days  at 
least,  the  natives  had  learned  that 
their  faces  were  in  demand,  and 
they  evidently  meant  to  capitalize 
them.  The  voung  women  espe- 
cially, at  the  approach  of  a  transient 
visitor,  would  vanish  into  the 
shade,  beneath  a  breadfruit  tree  or 
into  the  dark  interior  of  a  native 
dwelling  where  it  was  impossible  to 
photograph  them  and  from  that 
point  of  vantage  would  haggle  and 
bargain: 

(M  "You  likee  picture?    Me  makee 

£  good  picture.     All  clothes,  twenty- 

|»  five  cents.  Grass  skirt,  one  dollar." 

But  there  was  one  exception — a 

rather  pretty  little  girl  of  fifteen  or 

sixteen.    The  others  showered  her 

with  the  vituperation  where  with 

the     striker    always     abuses     the 

"scab,"  but  she   came  running  out  with 

a  grass-skirt  hastily   donned    above    her 

lava-lava,  posing    for  every    tourist    that 

came    along,    smiling    into    the    camera 

with  a  flash  of  white  teeth  for  whatever 

was    offered,    and    cleaning    up    several 

dollars,  while  the  others  went  penniless. 

THIS,  however,  was  typical  mainly 
of  one's  experience  near  the  port. 
I  had  wandered  farther  afield  another 
morning,  following  a  shallow  stream  that 
trickled  down  from  the  mountains  through 
a  picturesque  forest  of  palms  and  wild 
croton,  when  an  aged,  withered  Samoan 
beckoned  me  to  his  home. 

lie   was   seated    upon   a    mat,   his   body 
naked  save  for  the  merest  loin-cloth.    In 
reality   the   covering    was    an   old   towel, 
ilinued  on  page  57) 
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Gilding  the 

Gladiolus 


Florists  the  World  Over 
are  Declaring  the  New 
"Orchid"  Gladiolus 
is  the  Most  Signifi- 
cant Development 
in  Floral  Culture 
for  the  Last 
Fifty  Years 


MOST  Moral  cata- 
logues this  season 
carrv  front  page 
display  advertise- 
ments of  a  famous 
flower  dtv  i  ped  last  season  at 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  in  San  Diego 
Countv  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague. 
The  flower  in  question  is  a  dis- 
tinctivt  ly  new  variety  of  Gladiolus 
and  has  been  christened  the 
"Orch  id"  b v  reason  of  its  exquisite 
coloring  and  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  that  aristocrat 
among  flowers. 

Florists  all  over  the  world  are 
declaring  this  new  arrival  as  the 
most  significant  development  in 
floral  culture  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Colored  photographs  of 
the  flower  were  shown  at  the 
National  Gladiolus  Exhibition  at 
Rochester  last  fall  and  one  spike 
of  the  flower  was  shown  at  the 
Boston  show  and  from  that  date 
florists  without  a  dissenting  voice 
are  acclaiming  its  glories.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  this  original 
flower,  however,  can  begin  to 
preciate  the  vast  possibilities  of 
Gladiolus  family.  From  bulbs  one  inch, 
or  over,  the  blossoms  of  this  royal  flower 
range  to  a  maximum  size  of  eight  and  one 
half  inches  in  spread,  with  as  high  as  five 
upon  one  stalk  open  at  once.  It  resembles 
an  Orchid  so  much  more  than  any  other 
Gladiolus  that  a  single  floret  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  a  true  Orchid  ex- 
cepting on  very  close  inspection.  It 
possesses  not  only  the  exquisite  shade  of 
the  Catalya  Orchid,  but  also  the  lacinated 
edges  and  inimitable  ruffling  of  its  name- 
sake. 


The  discovery  of  this  new  variety  was 
in  no  way  accidental.  It  came  at  the 
end  of  more  than  forty  years  of  experi- 
mentation and  careful  hybridizing  on  the 


<K 


®y   H.  J.  Loke 


ap- 
the 


part  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  official  agri- 
culturist of  Rancho  Santa  Fe.  "I  be- 
came interested  in  growing  gladioli 
forty  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Sprague  in 
commenting  on  his  find,  "when  J.  C 
Vaughn,  the  big  florist  of  Chicago,  sent 
to  Lemoine  of  France  and  got  a  bushel  of 
bulblets  from  which  I  grew  bulbs  for  him. 
Ever  since  then  I  have  been  growing  some 
as  an  amateur  and  in  latter  years  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  selecting  choicest 
varieties  and  hybridizing  until  I  have 
an  extremely  fine  collection. 

"The   'Orchid,'   since   it   reverts   many 
generations  in  some  of  its  characteristics, 


({Above:    A.  R.  Sprague 
of  San  Diego 

(I Left:  "The  Orchid"  Gladi- 
olus perfected  by  Mr.  Sprague 
on  his  Rancho  Santa  Fe 


is  not  a  result  of  purposeful 
hybridizing,    except  that  the 
care  in  grouping  the  varieties 
of  color  and  shapes  undoubt- 
edly   favored     the    resulting 
color  and  shape   of  this   ex- 
traordinary     flower.        The 
gladiolus,    since    our    present 
flowers    sprung   from   six   or 
more  distinct  types  of   first 
parents,    is    the   result  of  so 
much     hybridizing     through 
many    generations   that    the 
Mendelian    Law  can    hardly 
be  said   to    apply.     The    re- 
sulting  cross    of  two    colors 
and    shapes    is    quite    likely 
to  resemble  neither  and  may 
break  back  many  generations 
in  one  or  more  characteristics. 
"The  Pacific   coast  is  cer- 
tainly most  favorable  for  the 
development    of    new    forms 
and  colors  of  Gladioli  and  the 
work  so  well  begun  by  Bur- 
bank,  Diener,  Menzner,  Sal- 
bach    and    others — a     work 
which  we  mean  to  carry  on  here  at  Rancho 
Santa  Fe.     By  way  of  a  flying  start,  be- 
side the  'Orchid,'  I  have  tagged  for  future 
testing  over  eight   hundred    seedlings   so 
distinctive  in  form  and  color,  or  in  both, 
that  they  are  worthy  of  a  second  trial 
season.     From  these   I   shall  be  able  by 
another  season  to  select  many  extremely 
beautiful     flowers,    different    from     any 
known  variety,  and  these  will  be  named 
and  grown  for  distribution. 

"Ten  years  from  now  most  varieties  of 
gladioli  now  popular  will  have  been  dis- 
placed   by   better  ones,    for  there   seems 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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©ONALD 
//OUGH 


of  the  Old  ^est 


Tlie^uthorof  "ii/orses 
Axe,  .Funny  People" 
.Sets  Out  to  Lind  the 
Last  of  the  Old  /Fest 


O 


UR  VALLEY,"  he  declared, 
"is  the  last  of  the  old  West. 
Absolutely  the  last  of  it. 
It's  your  only  chance  of 
ever  seeing  what  the  old 
West  was  like." 

That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what 
decided  the  issue.  He  had  advanced 
several  arguments,  but  they  had  left  me 
cold;  my  interest  had  failed  to  outlive  the 
requirements  of  ordinary  politeness.  But 
now — "The  last  of  the  old  West!"  Who 
could  resist  it?  And  add  to  its  normal 
potency  the  fact  that  I  always  had  wanted 
to  see  the  last  of  the  old  West. 

That  phrase  conceals  strong  medicine; 
it  warms  the  cockles  of  the  human  heart. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  every  progressive 
community  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Long  Beach  wharf  has  adopted  it. 
The  more  ambitious  and  modern  the 
community,  the  louder  (and  funnier)  the 
slogan.  I  should  have  known  this  when  I 
talked  with  Dick  Winger  on  his  visit  to 
Chicago,  but  I  didn't.  When  he  called 
Jackson's  Hole,  Wyoming,  "The  last  of 
the  old  West,"  I  rather  imagined  he  had 
invented  the  phrase  extemporaneously. 
The  very  wording  of  it  seems  to  preclude 
a  plural  application.  Last,  certainly,  is 
last;  who  ever  heard  of  two  lasts? 


Of  course  I  should  have  become  sus- 
picious when  he  exhibited  a  folder  in 
which  the  same  phrase  was  used  to 
glorify  the  Hole.  I  should  have  recalled 
"The  Switzerland  of  America,"  which  is 
the  pride  and  joy  of  every  boost  folder 
ever  published.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  I  looked  at  only  one  folder — - 
the  one  he  showed  me.  My  error,  as  I 
see  it  clearly  now  in  retrospection,  lay  in 
my  failure  to  look  at  other  folders. 

But  I'm  willing  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones and  get  to  my  tale. 

Dick  returned  to  Wyoming  and  a  few 
months  later,  true  to  my  impulsive  prom- 
ise given  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  Hole 
was  the  last  of  the  old  West,  I  followed. 
Since  this  was  my  first  trip  to  any  part 
of  the  West,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Last  of 
the  Old  of  it,  I  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  panorama  that  flashed  by  the  car 
window.  As  soon  as  we  struck  sage-brush 
I  began  to  go  out  on  the  platform  at  every 
station,  by  way  of  becoming  acclimated. 

A  Westerner,  who  boarded  the  train 
someplace  in  southern  Wyoming,  ob- 
served my  interest.  "This,"  he  said  by 
way  of  opening  the  conversation,  "is  the 
old  Oregon  trail."  I  nodded.  I  had  read 
that  in  the  folder.  "I'm  on  my  way  to  the 
last  of  the  old  West,"  I  pointed  out, 
making  a  special  effort  to  speak  casually. 

He  laughed.  "But  this  is  the  last  of  the 
old  West  right  here.  I  live  at  Rock 
Springs — I'd  ought  to  know.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  last  of  the  old  West,  you 
get  off  the  train  at  the  next  station.  You 
can  stay  over  night  and  catch  this  same 
train  tomorrow.  This  is  the  real  last  of 
the  old  West." 

Although  I  had  no  intention  of  devoting 
my  life  to  a  search  for  this  Holy  Grail  of 


the  Rockies  and  I  was  really  anxious  to 
report  at  Dick's  house  in  Jackson's  Hole, 
still  the  Westerner  was  of  a  dominating 
type  and  I  couldn't  find  a  good  excuse  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  So  I  got  off  the 
train  at  a  town  which  turned  out  to  be 
Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  and  went  to  the 
hotel. 

Eager  for  my  first  glimpse  of  a  true 
Western  town,  I  lit  an  expensive  cigar  and 
set  out  for  a  stroll.  It  was  late  afternoon; 
the  electric  lights  were  winking,  flashing, 
and  grinding  out  a  steady  glare.  One 
glance  showed  me  the  familiar  drug  stores, 
pool  halls,  motion  picture  theatres,  soft 
drink  saloons  and  stores;  consequently  I 
chose  a  route  down  a  side  street  that  had 
something  of  an  air  about  it.  I  had  not 
gone  far  when  I  approached  a  place  over 
which  was  a  sign  "Kemmerer  Bottling 
Works."  The  door  was  open,  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure  surged  through  my 
veins  on  the  instant.  There  would  per- 
haps be  a  bar  fifty  feet  long  and  no  end  of 
bullet  holes  around  the  chandeliers.  The 
place  was  dark,  save  for  the  romantic  and 
mysterious  glow  of  a  single  electric  bulb 
swaying  at  the  end  of  a  long  cord.  I 
entered. 

THERE  was  no  bar.  Over  in  a  dark 
corner  a  man  was  working;  I  could 
hear  the  muffled  clink  of  bottle  against 
bottle.  I  greeted  my  host  (I  think  I  called 
out  "Howdy,  partner!")and  he  replied  in 
a  cheerful  voice.  I  seated  myself  on  an  old 
box  near  the  door. 

"Fine  evening,"  I  began,  quite  casu- 
ally, though  my  heart  was  thumping  like  a 
trip-hammer:  as  I  think  it  over  now  I 
believe  I  anticipated  the  historic  roar  of 
six-shooters. 
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((/  came  near 

shouting  "Westward 

Ho!"  or  some  other 

appropriate  slogan 


"Fine!"  agreed  the  man  in  the  corner; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  came  forward — rather 
hastily,  I  thought.  He  stepped  under  the 
electric  light;  there  was  a  flash  as  he 
swung  his  right  arm  into  view,  and  the 
next  instant  he  was  gazing  in  a  soulful 
manner  at  the  electric  light  through  a 
bottle  of  liquid.  He  seemed  satisfied  with 
its  clarity  and  returned  to  his  corner;  the 
clink  of  bottle  against  bot- 
tle was  resumed. 

But  I  had  obtained  a 
perfect  view  of  the  label 
on  the  bottle.  It  had  said 
Strawberry  in  fine  gold 
type. 

THUS  ended  my 
adventure  with  the 
first  of  the  Lasts  of  the 
Old  West. 

Nothing  daunted,  as 
they  say  in  the  books,  I 
went  on  to  Jackson's  Hole. 
My  first  impression,  after 
that  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery  and  of  the  ride 
on  the  mail  stage  over  the 
Tetons,  was  that  such 
things  as  community  slo- 
gans are  rather  intangible. 
You  can't  place  your  finger 
on  them,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Jackson's  Hole, 
far  from  any  railroad,  had 
a  vague  air  of  being  the  Last  of  the  Old 
West.  Jones,  the  grocer,  assured  me  that 
it  was.  "The  very  last,"  he  added  by 
way  of  emphasis.  There  were  a  number 
of  dude  ranches  in  the  valley  and  in  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  two  of  them  were 
the  very  words  used  by  Jones.  This  was 
almost  positive  proof.     But  by  way  of 


final  substantiation,  the  weekly  paper  ran 
the  phrase  on  its  editorial  page. 

"This  valley,"  Dick  Winger  told  me 
after  my  family  had  followed  me  West 
and  we  had  settled  in  a  six  room  log  cabin 
with  running  water  and  bath,  "harbors  a 
large  number  of  real  Western  characters. 
For  example,  take  Al  Austin.  He's  a  true 
Westerner — a  member  of  the  old  school. 


on  us.  He  promised  to  come  the 
following  evening.  I  made  elab- 
orate preparations  for  receiving 
him.  I  recall  hanging  all  of  my 
firearms  on  the  walls;  I  wore  my 
oldest  shirt;  I  tried  in  small  ways 
to  give  an  air  to  the  place  in 
which  Al  would  feel  at  home. 
When  he  knocked  at  the  door  I 
threw  it  wide  open  in  true  West- 
ern style  and  cried  "Howdy!" 

Al  was  a  quiet  chap — just  like 
all  of  the  old  time  gunmen.  As 
we  were  talking,  his  keen  blue 
eyes  roved  about  the  room  and 
he  spied  my  camera.  "I  see  you 
have  a  reflex  machine,"  he  said. 

"Ha  ha!"  I  laughed,  "Yes— er 
— sorry — It's  just  a  sort  of  a 
relic—" 

But  he  had  it.  With  expert 
fingers  he  opened  it,  tried  the 
Suddenly  he  put  it  down  and  his 
flew  to  his  hip  pocket.  My  wife 
says  I  flinched.  When  the  hand  came  out 
it  held  a  flat  folding  camera  of  expensive 
foreign  manufacture.  "Wouldn't  be 
without  it,"  he  said  as  he  handed  it  to 
me,  "It's  one  of  four  machines  I've  got. 
Always  carry  this  one  with  me.  You 
see — "  Here  he  lowered  his  voice  a  trifle, 
"that's  my  weapon.  These 
tusk  hunters  are  a  bad  lot. 
You  can't  convict  'em  on 
your  word  against  theirs, 
because  they  have  the 
courts  sewed  up.  So  I 
stalk  'em  with  a  camera, 
take  a  picture  of  them 
in  the  act,  and  get  my 
convictions!" 


lens, 
hand 


I 


(^Suddenly  his  hand  flew  to  his  hip  pocket 

He  has  made  a  great  record  as  a  game 
warden.  Not  many  of  the  outlaws  who 
kill  elk  for  their  tusks  care  to  try  con- 
clusions with  Al.  He's  got  a  mean  trigger 
finger."  Dick  winked  significantly  and 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  my 
wife  shudder. 

I  met  Al  Austin  and  invited  him  to  call 


that  I  got  my  most 
substantial    proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Hole's 
pretention  to  the  throne. 
I    was    riding  with    Dick 
Winger  in  his  car  one  day 
— but  let's  start  at  the  be- 
ginning.   There  lived  with 
us  at   our  house  a  high- 
school  girl  who,  in  return 
for  her  board  and  lodging, 
watched   over  our  young 
son  when  my  wife  and  I 
wished  to   absorb   at  first 
hand  the  local  color  of  this  stronghold  of 
old  Western  culture.    The  home  of  her 
family  was  several  miles  from  town  and 
on  Friday  evenings  it  was  customary  for 
one  or  more  of  her  brothers  to  call  for  her 
with  a  saddle  horse.    Thus  two  or  three 
saddle    horses    often    cropped    the   grass 
{Continued  on  page  62) ' 
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<7\A)vel  of  outmarriage 

<i^gainst  the  background 

of  a  ornall  Western  Town 

— Part  II 


The  Story  So  Far: 

IT  could  be  carelessly  said  of  Ruth 
Beverley  and  her  husband,  Lauren, 
that  their  six  years  of  married  life  have 
been  happy  ones.  At  least  Ruth  is 
desperately  anxious  to  believe  so. 

She  and  Lauren  go  out  to  dinner  one 
evening  after  a  slight  tiff,  and  there,  amidst 
amused  side  glances  from  her  friends, 
Ruth  is  introduced  to  a  young  widow, 
Celia  Sloan,  whom  everyone  seems  to 
know.  Realizing  that  her  husband  and 
Mrs.  Sloan  are  already  great  friends,  she 
is  reassured  of  this  fact  by  a  former  lover 
— the  sympathetic  and  tender  Goddard 
Dent  who  shows  he  still  cares  for  her. 
Later  at  home,  the  tiff  between  her  and 
Lauren  broadens  into  a  real  quarrel  over 
the  too-interesting  Celia  Sloan. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Ruth  nerves  her- 
self to  call  on  her  and  is  triumphantly  told 
of  Lauren's  various  visits.  Unhappy,  she 
wanders  away.,  a  chill  of  the  spirit  gripping 
her.  Not  once  has  Lauren  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Sloan.  Not  once!  His  furtiveness  alarms 
her. 

Where  are  they  drifting? 
Now  go  on  with  the  story: 


CHAPTER  IV 
I 

TO  give  herself  steadying 
support  Ruth  had  invited 
Veronica  Mayne  to  dinner  the 
night  that  Mrs.  Sloan  was  to 
be  there.  It  did  not,  however, 
obviate  awkward  moments.  Veronica, 
confident  in  her  radiant  golden  beauty 
and  resenting  Mrs.  Sloan's  intrusion 
into  Ruth's  life,  took  a  perverse  de- 
light in  recounting  cases  that  had  come 
under  the  care  of  the  Probation  Office, 
with  which  she  was  associated. 

"Those  poor  unfortunates!"  Mrs.  Sloan 
commented.  "Don't  you  find  them  very 
revolting?" 

Veronica's  amber  eyes  twinkled.  "Not 
at  all.  They're  tremendously  interesting 
— and  human." 

"Miss  Mayne  has  inexhaustible  sym- 
pathy," put  in  Lauren  uneasily. 

Mrs.  Sloan  shuddered.  "Oh,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  come  near  those  depraved  young 
creatures,"  she  said.  "I  think  it  is  posi- 
tively dreadful  when  a  person  hasn't  any 
morality." 

"They're  only  untrained  or  morons," 
Veronica  threw  out  brightly.  "As  for 
morality,  what  is  it,  anyhow?  People 
don't  agree  on  it.  What  is  closely  written 
foolscap  to  one,  is  a  blank  page  to 
another." 


d^From  the  door- 
way Ruth  could 
see  into  the  break- 
last  room.  Lauren 

was  there — and 

Celia  Sloan.  Mrs. 

Sloan  was  feeding 

Lauren  small  bits 

of  cake — Ruth's 

cocoanut  cake 


'  V 


Jh  is        m 

Man   and 


When  they  went  into  the  living  room 
Mrs.  Sloan  took  a  chair  by  the  smoking 
stand.  A  shaded  lamp  behind  her  cast  a 
warm  glow  over  her  blond-brown  hair  and 
pricked  tiny  points  of  light  into  the  beads 
on  her  flamingo  gown.  She  looked  small 
and  child-like;  but  her  arms,  her  white 
neck,  wire  shapely  and  rounded. 

Lauren  passed  cigarettes;  then  sat 
down  on  the  other  side  of  tin  stand.  He 
lighted  Mrs.  Sloan's  cigarette  and  his 
own. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  tiling,"  Mrs.  Sloan 
said,  turning  the  humidor  daintily.  It 
w.is  of  dark   thick  glass — blended   blues 


and  browns  with  fleckings  of  gold.  Ruth 
had  brought  it  back  from  a  trip  abroad 
just  before  her  marriage  and  given  it  to 
Lauren. 

Celia  Sloan  lifted  the  cover  and  set  it 
down  on  the  stand — or  intended  to.  Her 
(  \  es  were  on  Lauren  rather  than  on  what 
she  was  doing.  She  set  the  cover  over  the 
edge  and  it  fell  to  the  hearth. 

Celia  screamed.  Lauren  gathered  up 
the  cover — in  two  pieces,  with  a  jagged 
splintering  gone  from  each. 

"It  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  lie  declared 
soothingly.  "Not  at  all.  Not  in  the 
least." 
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Sloan.    "Could  I  possi- 
bly replace  it?" 

"Don't  think  of  it," 
urged  Ruth  graciously. 
"It  was  only  an  ac- 
cident. We  all  do 
things  like  that." 

"It  doesn't  matter 
at  all,"  protested  Lau- 
ren, distressed  by  the 
suffering  in  Celia 
Sloan's  big  eyes.  "It 
was  mine,  and  I  don't 
care  if  you  did  smash 
it.  I  don't  care  for  it, 
anyhow;  never  use  it 
except  for  company. 
Bother,  having  the 
thing  around." 

"Oh,  how  kind  you 
are!"  said  Mrs.  Sloan, 
misty-eyed. 

"Sweet  little  thing!" 
thought  Lauren,  mean- 
ing Celia. 

"Mushy  noodle!" 
thought  Veronica, 
meaning  Lauren. 

"Count  fornothing!" 
thought  Ruth,  mean- 
ing herself. 

"Howeasy !"  thought 
Celia. 

II 

RUTH  continued  to 
see     Mrs.      Sloan 
occasionally  and  to  in- 


vite her  to  dinner  now  and  then,  but  she 
knew  that  Lauren  was  seeing  her  at  other 
times.    She  heard  of  their  meetings.    He 
changed  the  subject  quickly   if  she  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Sloan;  he  was  abstracted  or 
swiftly    changeable,    soaring    into    high 
spirits,  plunging  into  unaccountable  gloom. 
In  his  caresses  she  detected   a  difference. 
His  mind  had  split;  only 
part  of  it  now  was  con- 
cerned  with   her.    Once 
he    called     her    "Celia, 
love,"  and  did  not  notice 
it.    Incomprehensible! 

Nothing  to  do!  That 
was  the  hardest  part  of 
it.  It  was  all  intangible. 
Nothing  to  take  hold  of 
and  work  on!  There 
were,  however,  no  more 
quarrels.  This  momen- 
tous new  factor  had 
wiped  out  their  bicker- 
ings as  utterly  as  an  ele- 
phant's foot  crushes  dry 
twigs.  It  was  no  long- 
er important  to  fix  the 
blame  for  small  actions 
that  turned  out  unfortu- 
nately. Episodes  that 
before  would  have  an- 
noyed or  angered  were 
now  mere  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  obsession 
in  the  minds  of  both. 

But  Ruth  wished,  with  a  heavy  ache  in 
her  heart,  that  those  quarrels  had  never 
occurred.  She  would  always  wish  that 
she  had  guarded  her  words  more  carefully. 
She  had  not  a  quarrelsome  disposition. 
Rather,  she  had  been  dismayed  and  hurt 
to  find  that  she  and  Lauren  could  not 
always  please  each  other  in  their  actions 
and  that  some  strain  was  pushing  them 
apart,  and  her  rebellious  panic  had  sought 
a  vicarious  outlet  in  sharp  speeches.  Now 
she  looked  back  further.  She  could  see 
that  in  the  waning  of  their  first  ardor  for 
each  other,  they  should  have  put  forth  a 
greater  effort  to  make  the  closest  possible 
adjustment  of  their  differences. 

They  loved  each  other — yes.  Even  now 
she  did  not  question  it,  but  there  had  been 
a  lessening  of  the  passionate  attachment 
that  had  bridged  their  earlier  disagree- 
ments— and  there  was  Celia  Sloan! 
Ill 

WEEKS  passed,  and  on  the  sur- 
face, at  least,  things  remained 
the  same.  It  was  June.  Warm  weather 
had  given  way  to  hot  weather;  a  steady 
hot  wind  swept  over  the  broad  valley, 
rippling  the  heavy  grain  and  rustling  the 
lustv  leaves  of  the  corn. 

Then  there  came  the  day  when  Ruth 
went  to  Sacramento  with  Veronica.  They 
were  to  have  stayed  until  late  afternoon 
and  called  on  friends,  but  a  change  in 
Veronica's  plans  brought  them  home 
early. 

Lauren's  chrome-colored  roadster  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  house.  He  had 
come  home  on  some  errand.  It  was  not 
unusual. 

Ruth  let  herself  in — heard  voices — went 
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forward.  From  the  kitchen  door  she 
could  see  into  the  breakfast  room.  Lauren 
was  there — and  Celia  Sloan.  Food  was 
set  out  on  the  small  table.  They  had  been 
eating.  They  were  sitting  very  close 
together.  Mrs.  Sloan  was  feeding  Lauren 
small  bits  of  cake— Ruth's  cocoanut  cake. 
They  laughed  and  spoke  inarticulately. 
Had  they  swayed  toward  each  other? 

THEY  had  been  too  absorbed  to 
hear  Ruth.    The  rugs  had  smoth- 
ered her  footsteps. 

She  felt  as  if  her  blood  had  stopped. 
As  if  her  soul  and  her  body  had  been 
wrenched  asunder.  Cold — and  very 
strange.  And  yet  her  brain  moved 
relentlessly. 

It  was  only  a  moment  that  she  stood 
there,  but  in  that  moment  her  girlhood 
dropped  away,  never  to  be  resumed.  In 
spite  of  the  experiences  of  marriage,  she 
had  kept  the  attitude  of  a  girl — a  more  or 
less  surface  attitude  perhaps;  exagger- 
atedly responsive  to  passing 
pleasures,  exaggeratedly 
suffering  over  little  dis- 
appointments. Trifles, 
whether  joyous  or  irritat- 
ing, had  seemed  to  her  of 
significance.  But  she  would 
never  have  exactly  that 
attitude  again.  All  she  real- 
ized now,  however,  was  that 
some  change  had  come  over 
her,  some  change  that  had 
been  preparing  but  had  not 
before  culminated.  Some- 
thing deep  in  her  nature 
that  she  had  not  recognized 
as  a  part  of  herself,  came 
uppermost  and  dominated 
her,  so  that  she  knew  at  once 
what  she  must  do,  and  did  it 
without  hesitation. 

She  stepped  forward. 
"How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Sloan?"  she  said  cordially. 
"I'm  sorry  you  didn't  have 
cream  for  the  coffee.  It's 
on  the  lowest  shelf  in  the 
refrigerator,  Lauren." 

They  had  sprung  apart  and  risen, 
Lauren  glowering,  Mrs.  Sloan  nervously 
abashed;  but  at  her  words  they  were 
unmistakably  relieved. 

"I  didn't  see  it,"  Lauren  stammered. 

"I  like  condensed  milk,"  Mrs.  Sloan 
asserted. 

"No  napkins,  either,"  commented  Ruth 
regretfully.  She  opened  a  drawer  and 
brought  out  two.  "Lauren  is  an  excellent 
camp  cook,  but  not  so  skillful  in  town. 
Won't  you  have  some  more  coffee?" 

"No,  thank  you,  we — we  were  through, 
Mrs.  Beverley." 

Lauren  took  it  up.  "Why,  you  see, 
Ruth,  Mrs.  Sloan  just  happened  to  be  out 
walking,  and  so  I  took  her  for  a  little  ride, 
and—" 

"I  hope  you  took  her  out  on  Bret  Harte 
Boulevard,  Lauren.  That's  the  prettiest 
drive  around,  I  think,  and  the  shadiest." 

"Well,  yes,  I  did,"  acknowledged 
Lauren,  coloring.  His  brows  lowered  as 
he  glanced  searchingly  at  Ruth.  She  was 
flushed  and  spoke  rapidly,  but  he  could 
make  nothing  of  her  manner.  She  did  not 
meet  his  glance;  she  was  looking  at  the 
table. 


"Chicken  pie?"  she  asked  interestedly. 
"Did  it  come  from  Emmon's?  I  think 
they  make  the  best." 

"Yes,  it  did,"  snapped  Lauren.  "When 
we  came  back,  I  just  happened  to  think 
about  what  good  chicken  pies  they  made 
at  Emmon's,  and  so  I  just  happened  to 
ask  Mrs.  Sloan  if  she  liked  chicken  pie." 

Mrs.  Sloan's  composure  was  restored. 
She  laughed  with  roguish  recollection. 
"Yes,  he  did,  and  I  love  chicken  pie.  And 
I  thought  it  was  so  nice  we  could  come 
here  and  warm  it  in  the  oven.  I  don't 
think  it's  good  cold,  do  you?"  Her  large 
brown  eyes  appealed  to  Ruth. 

"I  think  it's  horrid,"  confirmed  Ruth, 
"unless  it's  warm."  She  wondered  if  her 
voice  sounded  as  strange  to  the  others  as 
it  did  to  her.  She  hardly  knew  what  she 
was  saying. 

"Well,  this  was  delicious,"  giggled  Mrs. 
Sloan.  "But  not  a  quarter  so  good  as  your 
cake,  Mrs.  Beverley.  You  are  a  wonderful 
cook.     I   have   lived   in   hotels  so   much     acquaintance 


My   Vacation    Garden 

By  Marion  Steward 

Oh,  I  have  gathered  in  vacation  time 

Great  armjuls  of  the  stars  that  shine  at  night 

Above  the  vast  Sierra's  granite  height, 

The  stars  whose  sparkling  set  my  thoughts  in  rhyme; 

And  I  have  gathered  all  the  mountain  flowers 
That  bloom  like  stars  in  that  high  altitude 
Across  the  granite  slope  and  piny  wood 
And  yield  their  fragrance  through  the  sunlit  hours; 

And  I  have  gathered  multitudes  of  pine 

To  keep  in  memory  green  and  carry  home 

And  breathe  their  incense  through  the  months  to  come 

Oh,  have  you  known  a  garden  such  as  mine? 


that  I'm  wild  for  home  cooking — just 
wild." 

The  chance  words  precipitated  a 
thought  that  had  been  floating  in  Ruth's 
mind.  She  had  found  this  woman  in  her 
home.  Lauren  had  brought  her  here — It 
was  monstrous,  and  yet  it  was  better  to 
see — to  know — to  have  the  situation 
under  her  eye.  In  a  flash  she  reviewed 
the  past  terrible  weeks — the  uncertainty, 
the  consciousness  that  part  of  Lauren's 
life  was  concealed  from  her.  Not  knowing 
what  happened!  Imagining — speculat- 
ing! There  was  something  too  clear-cut 
in  her  nature  to  allow  her  to  fumble  along 
in  the  dark.  Better  to  know,  to  see — no 
matter  what — Lauren  had  brought  her 
here.    Let  her  stay. 

"Why  don't  you  come  and  stay  with  us 
for  a  while?"  she  invited  with  apparent 
impulsiveness. 

"Oh,  I— I  couldn't." 

"Why  not?"  Ruth  hurried  on  fever- 
ishly. "We'd  like  to  have  you,  wouldn't 
we,  Lauren?  Our  guest  room  is  quite 
comfortable.  It  has  a  bathroom,  only 
it's  a  small  one.  We  had  it  put  in  our- 
selves.      But  the  room  is  large  anil   has 


cross  ventilation.    Can't  I  make  it  sound 
as  attractive  as  a  hotel?" 

Mrs.  Sloan  hesitated,  flushing  beneath 
her  delicate  rouge.  She  glanced  at 
Lauren.  Lauren  shifted  his  weight  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  He  gave  no  help, 
having  none  to  give. 

"You're  very  kind,  Mrs.  Beverley.  Of 
course  I'd  love  to  come,  but — " 

"Then  come,"   Ruth  interrupted.     "I 
want  you  to  come.     Let  me  see.     My 
cleaning  woman  will  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I'll  have  her  get  the  room  ready. 
Can  you  come  tomorrow  about  four?" 
Mrs.  Sloan  glanced  again  at  Lauren. 
"Glad  to  have  you,"  he  gurgled. 
"We   want   you    to    come,"    Ruth    re- 
peated. 

Mrs.    Sloan    did    not    reply    at    once. 
Expressions  played  swiftly  over  her  face. 
Obviously  she  feared  to  refuse,  because 
that  might  antagonize  Ruth  and  cut  off 
the    formal    civilities    which    made    her 
with    Lauren    more   easily 
possible.     Obviously,     too, 
the  invitation  had  some  at- 
traction.      She      measured 
Ruth  with  a  sly  look,  which 
gave     way     to     ingenuous 
gratitude. 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  be 
delighted,"  she  capitulated. 
Lauren  took  her  back  to 
the  hotel.  He  was  not  gone 
long.  He  came  home  an 
hour  before  his  usual  time 
and  brought  a  bunch  of 
florist's  roses. 

"I  thought  maybe  you'd 
like  to  stick  these  some- 
where," he  said  awkwardly. 
"I  just  happened  to  see 
them  in  the  window." 

"Oh,  they're  lovely, 
Lauren.  Thank  you." 
Ruth's  face  was  very  white, 
and  there  was  a  pinched 
look  around  her  nose.  She 
had  been  through  a  bad 
hour,  but  she  had  regained 
her  outward  control. 

Lauren   paced  back    and 

forth.     He  picked  up  the  San  Francisco 

paper,  started  to  leave  the  room,  paused. 

"Can  I  help  you  with  dinner?" 

"No,  thank  you.    You  aren't  in  a  hurry, 

are  you? 


r" 


"No.    Just  happened  to  come  early." 
"I'll    have    it    ready.      You    read    the 
paper." 

He  went  out  to  the  terrace,  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  opened  his  paper  wide. 
He  read.  The  paper  sagged  into  his  lap 
and  he  sat  motionless,  staring  into  the  gar- 
den, his  forehead  drawn  into  a  hard  scowl. 

CHAPTER  V 

I 

EVERYTHING  was  different  after 
that.  When  Ruth  and  Lauren 
were  by  themselves,  before  Mrs.  Sloan  ar- 
rived and  in  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing, their  simplest  remarks  were  fringed  by 
something  unexpressed.  The  old  basis  of 
free  interchange,  of  spontaneity,  was  gone. 
They  stole  glances  ;it  each  other,  specu- 
lative, distrustful.  Ruth  was  preoccupied 
and  monosyllabic;  Lauren  was  glum  or 
anxiously  voluble.  They  were  both 
unhappy. 
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Nevertheless,  Ruth  did  not  regret  her 
invitation.  Apparently  it  had  been  an 
impulse,  but  an  impulse  is  sometimes  a 
flowering  of  accumulated  evidence,  so 
that  it  stands  the  test  of  the  coldest 
reason.  It  was  that  sort  of  impulse  on 
which  Ruth  had  acted.  All  that  she  had 
seen  and  heard  and  divined  had  focused 
when  she  saw  Celia  and  Lauren  in  the 
breakfast  room,  and  she  knew  that  they 
were  wavering  on  the  brink  of  uncontrol. 
Her  decision  had  been  a  last  desperate 
measure.    She  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Nothing  to  lose!  Was  it  possible? 
Nothing  to  lose!  If  Lauren  had  not 
brought  this  woman  into  her  home,  if  she 
had  not  seen  for  herself  what  stage  the 
infatuation  had  reached,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  let  matters  alone.  But  as  it 
was,  there  was  no  deluding 
herself.    Nothing  to  lose! 

DRIFT?  Foolish  to 
consider  it.  There 
wouldn't  have  been  much 
drifting.  Too  late  for 
that.  The  affair  had 
been  almost  out  of  hand. 
The  only  chance  of 
saving  it  was  to  step  in 
quickly,  firmly,  announce 
herself  as  a  definite  factor. 
— If  you  throw  some  peb- 
bles into  a  flock  of  feeding 
pigeons,  it  scatters  them 
for  a  few  minutes.  They 
flutter  and  fly  hither  and 
thither;  they  will  perhaps 
come  back,  but  the  group- 
ing will  be  different.  It 
might  be  so  with  human 
qualities.  Change  the 
grouping,  and  impulses 
and  actions  might  be  dif- 
ferent. Reason  might  rule 
over  emotion.  Take  the 
chance.     Nothing  to  lose! 

Women  didn't  usually 
do  it.  They  let  things 
drift.  They  looked  in 
the  mirror,  and  saw  that 
the  trouble  was  not  there; 
they  looked  to  their  clothes 
and  to  their  housekeeping, 
and  found  no  trouble  with 
either.  Then  they  threw 
up  their  arms  to  the  blue 
heavens,  in  entreaty  or 
despair  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  declared  that  they 
had  done  all  they  could.    But  had  they  ? 

The  wife  who  sat  at  home  with  a 
patient  smile  on  her  lips,  and  hope  in  her 
heart,  while  her  husband  scurried  in  fur- 
tive by-ways  and  behind  potted  palms  and 
heavy  hangings,  was  very  likely  to  lose 
out  in  the  contest.  Hope  and  patience 
are  sheathed  weapons,  inert  before  the 
force  that  pulls  one  away  from  marital 
loyalty.  Might  as  well  step  into  the  fray, 
watch  the  moves,  know  where  you  stand. 
Nothing  to  lose! 

It  was  awkward,  though,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  All  Torrington  would  know 
and  discuss  it,  and  it  came  at  a  most 
unfortunate  time  in  the  affairs  of  Ruth's 
own  family.  Her  father  and  mother,  who 
lived  on  the  edge  of  town,  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Oregon,  in  time  to 
welcome  their  other  daughter,  Marjorie, 


back  from  an  extended  study  of  music  and 
languages  in  the  East  and  abroad. 

Marjorie  had  been  gone  three  years, 
and  since  she  had  spent  her  summers  in 
Paris  the  family  had  not  seen  her  in  all 
that  time.  She  was  four  years  younger 
than  Ruth,  but  they  had  always  been 
deeply  attached.  Ruth  had  expected 
that  she  would  spend  part  of  the  next  few 
weeks  in  the  Beverley  home,  but  now  how 
could  she?    Impossible. 

Mrs.  Sloan's  incorporation  into  their 
routine  was  easier  than  Ruth  had  sup- 
posed it  could  be.  Her  radical  move  had 
given  Celia  and  Lauren  a  shock  that  held 
for  the  time  being.  They  made  the  effort, 
and  Ruth  was  relieved.  She  had  gained 
something,  at  least.  How  long  would  it 
last? 


& 


({She  leaned  against 

the  wall,  panting, 

her  face  drawn 

and  white 


II 

TWO  days  later  Goddard  came  to 
see  Ruth  in  the  afternoon.  He 
made  no  excuse  of  another  errand.  He 
came  into  the  hall,  but  would  not  sit 
down.  It  had  always  been  their  tacit 
little  tribute  to  Lauren  that  in  his 
absence  they  would  not  go  into  the  living 
room  and  settle  down  to  a  real  chat. 

He   looked   excited,   tense.     "Is   Mrs. 
Sloan  here?"  he  began  in  an  undertone. 
"No,  she's  gone  out  with  Nellie  Judd." 
"She  oughtn't  to  be  here,  Ruth." 
"I  invited  her." 
He  scowled.    "Why?" 
"I  thought  I — might  as  well." 
He  stood  a  moment,  studying  her — her 
downcast  eyes,  her  wavering  color,  the 
dejection  of  her  slender  figure.     Her  suf- 


fering touched  him — Lauren  had  failed 
her — Suddenly  the  love  that  he  had  had 
for  her  these  many  years,  covered  deep 
and  lived  above  since  her  marriage,  burst 
its  bounds,  mastered  him.  He  sprang  to 
her  and  gathered  her  violently  into  his 
arms,  taking  long  fierce  kisses  from  her 
lips. 

The  breaking  of  his  control  was  devas- 
tating. His  arms  were  like  steel;  his 
kisses  stopped  her  breath.  His  action  had 
so  surprised  her  that  at  first  she  was  limp 
in  his  furious  embrace,  and  he  took  this  for 
surrender.  "Darling!"  he  said  hoarsely. 

She  struggled  to  free  herself.  "No. 
Goddard — no.    I — I  love  Lauren." 

His  arms  dropped — so  suddenly  that 
she  reeled  to  gain  her  balance.  Incred- 
ulity, horror,  swept  over  his  face.  He  had 
not  believed  it  possible  of  course;  he  had 
felt  that  his  opportunity  had  come.  He 
had  wanted  to  snatch  her  up,  take  her 
away,  love  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved, 
as  Lauren  surely  did  not — .  But  there 
was  no  repudiating  the  sincerity  of  her 
tone. 

She  leaned  against  the  wall,  panting, 
her  face  drawn  and  white. 

They    remained    so,    gazing    at    each 

other.      Ruth    said    nothing.      Her    one 

statement    that    Lauren    stood    between 

them,  had  checked  his  advance;  but  her 

distress  and  defenselessness  now  moved 

him  to  as  deep  a  devotion, 

protecting  and  calmer.  He 

had  loved  her  so  long  that 

nothing    she    could    have 

said  or  done  would  have 

torn  out  the  feeling.    The 

ruled,    steady    nature    is 

slow  to  rouse  and  slower 

yet  to  change. 

"I  didn't  understand. 
Nobody  would  under- 
stand," he  said  after  ter- 
rible minutes.  He  made 
an  effort  to  speak  natur- 
ally. He  picked  up  his 
hat,  shifted  it  in  nervous 
fingers.  "Don't  be  afraid 
— of  me  again,"  he  assured 
her  with  white  lips.  . 

He  turned  toward  the 
door;  then  whirled.  "I 
didn't  know  that  Marjorie 
was  coming  today." 

"What?"  Ruth  was  as- 
tonished. "Why,  she  isn't. 
She  stopped  in  Los  An- 
geles on  her  way  home." 
He  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"She's  downtown.  The  rascal!  I  had 
just  a  word  with  her.  She  was  in  a 
crowd  of  girls.  She's  changed  a  lot. 
Looks  more  like  you  than  she  used  to." 

He  got  outside.  They  were  awkward, 
not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"I'm  surprised — about  Marjorie,"  she 
faltered. 

"I  don't  wonder.    She'll  hunt  you  up." 
"Yes.    I'm  crazy  to  see  her." 
"Well— good-bye." 

Ill 

UTH  had  barely  gone  back  to  her 
interrupted  mending  when  Mar- 
jorie came  dashing  up  the  steps.     They 
flew  into  each  other's  arms. 

"Little  Marjorie!"  breathed  Ruth. 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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U  Right:  Typical  Hopi 
mother  and  child 
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well  planned,  efficient  and  suited  to  then 
needs.  It  was  only  gradually  that  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  corn  flake 
breakfast  foods  of  today  are  based  on 
exactly  the  principle  of  piki,  which  was 
cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Hopi  five  cen- 
turies before  package  breakfast  foods  were 
thought  of.  And  our  ingenious  fireless 
cooker,  and  the  even  more  modern  steam- 
pressure  cooker  were  in  daily  use  in  these 
remote  pueblos,  in  what  is  now  north- 
eastern Arizona,  about  the  time  that 
Columbus  discovered  our  shores. 

The  Hopi  are  a  hard 
working  people,  but, 
contrary  to  tourist 
opinion,  the  women 
don't  do  all  the  work. 


Five  Hundred  Year 

Old  Housekeeping 

Customs  are  Still 

Practiced  by  the  Hopi 

Women  of  Today 


AS  1  stepped  out  of  my  five 
hundred  year  old  stone 
house  and  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  mesa,  dawn  was 
^  just  breaking,  dusting  awaj 
the  furry  shadows  from  the  crevasses  of 
the  Painted  Desert.  Below  me,  up  the 
mile-long,  rock  staircase  tailed  a  snake- 
like line — Hopi  housewives,  bringing  up 
rhe  day's  supply  of  water — trudging  up 
those  stepping  stones,  cemented  into 
place  in  pre-historic  days,  and  since  worn 
thin  and  smooth  by  the  countless  foot- 
steps of  the  housekeepers  of  this  tribe  of 
America's  primitn  es — this  interesting  and 
mysterious  people  for  whom  the  clock 
stopped  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  and  who,  since  then,  have 


marked  time,  in  their  social  customs  so 
engagingly  simple,  and  their  religious 
ceremonies,  so  provokingly  mysterious. 

Old  Gaili  was  heading  the  line,  her  fore- 
head bent  to  the  yoke  of  the  flame-colored 
shawl  that  enveloped  the  olla,  balanced  to 
a  nicety  between  her  shoulder  blades. 
Filled,  these  terra-cotta  water  jars  weigh 
forty  to  fifty  pounds.  Packing  one  up 
from  the  spring  to  the  pueblo,  a  rise  of 
over  five  hundred  feet  in  less  than  a  mile, 
calls  for  muscular  effort,  coupled  with 
scientific  handling.  A  few  months  before 
a  young  woman,  an  athletic  instructor  at 
one  of  our  Coast  universities,  who  was 
visiting  us.  tried  to  carry  a  filled  olla  up 
from  the  spring.  "No  work  for  a  woman" 
was  her  verdict,  but  for  centuries  the  Hopi 
women  have  performed  this  feat  and  show 
no  disposition  to  relinquish  the  task. 

Passing  tourists,  in  their  hurried  visits 
to  Hopiland,  often  form  wrong  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  ancient  pueblo-dwelling  Indians,  the 
Quaker  Indians,  as  Charles  F.  Lummis 
has  so  aptly  named  them.  They  are  prone 
to  view  wiih  compassionate  indifference 
what  they  consider  a  backward  civiliza- 
tion. \Iy  many  years  residence  among 
them  has  informed  me  of  some  things  not 
sun  on  the  surface — of  a  definite  house- 
hold   science,    which,    though    simple,    is 


Following  ancient   customs,   the   work    is 
definitely  and  about  evenly  divided. 

As  is  the  case  with  some  other  races, 
the  Hopi  housewife  is  the  king-bolt  of  the 
family  life.  She  provides  the  household 
water;  grinds  the  meal;  dries  and  stores 
the  year's  supply  of  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables;  cooks  and  serves  the  food, 
both  for  family  meals  and  for  the  tribe's 
religious  ceremonies;  trains  her  children 
and  gives  her  spare  time  to  the  native  arts 
of  basketry  and  pottery.  She  owns  the 
house,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  every- 
thing within  it.  The  growing  crops,  tin 
livestock  and  all  outside  property  is  under 
the  man's  care  until  it  is  brought  to  the 
home;  thereafter  his  rights  cease,  his 
interest  being  limited  to  an  advison 
capacity. 

THE  day's  work  begins  before  sun- 
rise. The  sheepskins  and  the  blan- 
kets upon  which  the  family  sleep  are  taken 
up,  shaken  and  lump,  upon  the  blanket 
poK,  found  in  every  I  lopi  household.  This 
stick,  suspended  from  the  rafters,  four  01 
five  feet  aho\  e  the  ground  ami  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  wall,  furnishes  a  vivul 
splash  of  color,  which,  except  the  Kat- 
china  dolls  ranged  along  tin  walls,  is  the 
only  color  in  the  somewhat  dark  interior 
of these  houses 
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Hopi  houses  are  usually  small.  It'  they 
are  for  two  families,  the  principal  familj 
lives  in  the  upper  story,  which  is  reached 
by  a  staircase  on  the  dividing  wall.  As  a 
rule  the  houses  are  kept  very  neat  and 
clean,  considering  their  lack  of  modern 
conveniences  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
located  in  a  sand-swept  desert,  where 
water  is  scarce  and  must  be  economized 
to  a  great  degree. 

The  day's  first  movement  is  the  men 
folk  leaving  for  the  cornfields  and  sheep 
pastures,  located  on  the  flat  below  the 
mesa.     They  return  for  breakfast  about 


nine  o'clock  and  it  is  in  preparation  for 
their  return  that  the  water  supply  is 
replenished.  The  water-carriers  are  the 
mature  women,  for  up  to  thirty  years  the 
mothers  are  spared  this  work. 

Water  up,  the  family  fires  are  lighted. 
Nowadays,  the  white  man's  matches  are 
in  almost  general  use,  but  as  recently  as  a 
generation  ago,  "fire  drill"  formed  a  part 
of  the  household  duties.  Fire  drill  was  the 
act  of  generating  a  spark  from  the  friction 
of  a  rapidly  whirling  stick.  Doctor  Walter 
Hough,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
formerly  a  frequent  sojourner  in  Hopiland, 
in  pursuit  of  his  archaeological  researches, 
gave  long  study  to  this  native  art  of  fire 
making.  At  that  time  fires  were  kept  in 
almost   continuous   operation    because   of 


the  tedious  and  skilled  work  needed  to 
create  a  spark,  hence  Hopi  housewives  of 
today  hoard  their  matches,  preferring  to 
borrow  a  live  coal  from  a  neighbor's  fire  to 
start  their  own. 

CORN  is  the  staff  of  life  for  the 
Hopi;  all  other  crops  are  inci- 
dental. The  condition  of  each  year's  crop 
of  corn  spells  plenty  or  hunger  for  these 
desert  Indians.  Except  in  periods  of 
drought,  the  customary  breakfast  con- 
sists of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hominy,  piki  (paper  bread  made  from 
corn)  and  weak  coffee.  On  holidays  or 
at  times  of  celebration,  pikama  (sweet 
cornmea!  mush)  may  be  included. 

Between  the  hour  of  rising  and  break- 


er Above:  Household  mealing  trough 

{(Left:   Typical  Hopi  storeroom — 
Hopi  women  stacking  corn 


fast  corn  grinding  is  commenced,  and 
is  resumed  after  breakfast  unless  the 
family  be  a  small  one.  A  family  of  five 
persons  will  call  for  four  or  five  hours 
of  grinding  daily,  by  the  primitive 
methods  employed,  a  process  that  with 
these  people  has  been  unchanged  for 
several  centuries. 

In    nearly  every    home    is  found    a 

mealing   trough,    set    into    the    floor 

slightly  above  the  floor  level.     If  built 

for  three  stones,   it   is   about   six  feet 

long   with    a  width   of  about   twenty 

inches.    The  bottom  or  nether  stones, 

known     as     the     metate,    are.    flat     and 

cemented  to  the  box.    The  upper  stones, 

the    manos,    are    like    large   flat    rolling 

pins.     The    whole     corn    is    fed   to    the 

first  stones,  which  have  a  rough  surface, 

and  is  ground  with  a  scrubbing  motion  to 

the  accompaniment  of  a  song,  usually  two 

women  working  together.     These  stones 

crush  and  tear  the  kernels,  reducing  the 

whole  to  a  fluffy  mass.     It  is  then  fed  to 

the  second  stones,  which  are  smoother, 

and   which   grind   the  grain   to   a   coarse 

powder.    The  third  set  is  fine  and  highly 

polished  and  ground  to  the  consistency  of 

cornmeal  purchased  in  the  stores.    When 

an  extra  fine  meal  is  needed,  as  for  piki,  or 

for   ceremonial    purposes,   number   three 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Casco  and  ^enny 
ayfre  at  it  cyfgain  in  this 
/Tumorous  xSr.ory  of  Two 
^ise — /^ery  ^ise — Tndians 


CASCO  BILLY  sighed  as  he 
slouched  around  a  corner  of 
the  cabin  and  flopped  down 
in  the  shade  of  the  big  walnut 
tree.  Doggone!  Why  hadn't 
the  sun  stood  still,  so  a  fellow  wouldn't  be 
obliged  to  move  every  few  minutes?  And 
it  was  certainly  going  to  be  hot  in  Deep 
Valley  today.  Even  the  exertion  of 
keeping  out  of  old  Sol's  nine-o'clock  rays 
was  almost  too  much  for  Casco.  And 
now,  darn  it,  Casco  had  been  forced  by 
his  desire  for  comfort  to  get  within  range 
of  his  irate  spouse's  vision.  Within  ten 
feet  of  him,  by  the  bole  of  the  venerable 
tree,  Jenny  bent  over  her  wash  tub. 
Furthermore,  a  recent  vicious  acceler- 
ation of  splashing  and  rubbing  told  Casco 
that  his  better-half  was  fully  cognizant  of 
the  comparative  industry  displayed  by 
the  family  members.  And,  as  if  reading 
his  thoughts,  Jenny  addressed  her  lord: 

"You  Casco  Bill!    I  bin  tellin'  you  four, 
five  times  you  gittin'  work  dam  quick  or  I 


goin'  break  somet'ing  over  you.  Whut 
dem  kinda  t'ing  you  settin'  all  day  in 
shade  waitin'  for,  huh?" 

Once  more,  Casco  sighed  wearily.  All 
morning  he  had  been  striving  to  avoid  the 
scene  of  conjugal  discord  that  he  knew 
was  impending.  This  was  a  period  of 
strained  finances;  therefore,  one  of  tensed 
domestic  relations  as  well.  Jenny's  best 
laundry  customer  had  moved  away,  the 
flour  barrel  was  at  mean  low  tide,  and 
Casco  hadn't  done  a  tap  of  work  for  a 
month.  And  now,  at  just  what  Casco 
sensed  as  the  calm  preceding  the  storm, 
the  grievous'  necessity  for  seeking  shade 
had  brought  him  squarely  under  the  eagle 
eye  of  his  wife  and  forced  this  showdown. 
Doggone!  If  he'd  had  two  bits  he'd  have 
been  down  town  an  hour  ago. 

"You  hearin'  plenty  talk  'bout  dem 
government  feller  whut  comin'  here  an' 
killin'  all  dem  digger  squirrel  an'  you 
aint  tryin'  git  no  job  for  you  self,"  Jenny 
raved,  "All  Injun  feller — ola  woman — 
little  Injun  kid,  he  all  workin'  like  hell  an' 
ketchum  dem  squirrel  for  git  it  mebbe 


two,  t'ree  cent.  He  makin'  plenty — " 
"Whut  dem  white  feller  wantin'  killum 
Injun  squirrel  for,  anyhow?"  Casco 
demanded,  "Digger  squirrel  purty  good 
for  Injun  grub.    I  aint  goin' — " 

"You  aint  even  tryin'  ketch  it  squirrel 
for  grub,"  Jenny  yelled,  her  wrath 
mounting  rapidly,  "You  gittin'  out  in 
hills  now  and  ketchin'  dem  squirrel  for 
sell  it  tail  to  white  man.  Dem  white  man, 
he  knowin'  more'n  Injun  what  he  wantin' 
killum  squirrel  for.  You  gittin'  now, 
Casco  Bill.    Quah  kum!" 

CASCO  struggled  dustily  upright 
as  he  saw  the  mean  gleam  in 
Jenny's  eyes.  She  meant  business  this 
time.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  Jenny 
was  telling  the  truth  and  Casco  knew 
it.  Since  those  white  men  had  de- 
scended on  Deep  Valley  with  their  fool 
ideas  about  killing  off  the  hordes  of 
little  spike-tailed  ground  squirrels  that 
infested  the  high  mountain  meadows,  a 
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glorious  orgy  of  money  making  had  taken 
full  sway  among  the  dusky  denizens  of  the 
reservation.  The  crazy  white  men  sup- 
plemented their  own  efforts  at  squirrel 
poisoning  by  paying  three  cents  for  each 
squirrel  killed  and  accepted  the  severed 
tail  as  visible  evidence  of  a  rodent's 
demise.  For  weeks  all  gossip  and  activity 
on  the  reservation  had  centered  around 
the  business  of  killing  squirrels.  Every 
gathering,  whether  in  cabin  or  council- 
house,  buzzed  with  it;  even  the  annual 
summer  hegira  to  the  lowlands  was  fore- 
gone and  the  hop-growers  tore  their  hair 
at  the  scarcity  of  swarthy  labor. 

Casco,  himself  a  walking  gazette  of 
local  information,  knew  that  a  lanky 
white  fellow,  one  Ross  by  name,  had 
established  a  sort  of  broker's  office  down 
in  Karmac,  where  he  issued  poisoned 
barley  to  those  desiring  it  and  promptly 
paid  cash  for  every  squirrel  tail  brought 
him.  [But  there  had  been  much  grumbling 
among  the  oldsters  on  the  reservation 
about  this  poisoning  business.  Such  a 
procedure  was  bound  to  put  a  thorough 
stop  to  the  use  of  the  little  rodents  as  a 
means  of  food  and  such  nomads  as  Casco 
and  his  cronies  had  often  made  use  of  the 


CT.  CASCO    moved — at   once. 

What  was  a  shirt  sleeve 

more  or  less  in  the  face  of 

a  greater  catastrophe? 


plentiful  supply  at  times  when  credit  ran 
low  at  old  Gus  Schmaltz's  store.  Most  of 
the  old  timers  had  refused  flatly  to  have  a 
hand  in  this  nefarious  business.  Now, 
Jenny,  as  always,  threw  the  weight  of  her 
argument  on  the  white  man's  side.  And 
the  weight  of  that  argument  was  mighty, 
as  far  as  Casco  was  concerned.  Casco  did 
not  question  that  fact  at  all. 

AS  he  lingered,  vainly  groping  for 
words  that  might  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  his  spouse's  ultimatum,  Casco  noted 
that  Jenny's  gaze  began  to  roam  around  in 
search  of  something  with  which  to  do 
bodily  injury  on  the  person  of  her  liege 
lord.  Casco  moved  out  of  range  at  once; 
he  knew  the  signs.  And  already,  as  he 
slithered  sorrowfully  out  into  the  dead 
heat  of  mid-morning,  his  mind  was  busy 
with  thoughts  of  how  much  of  his  earnings 
could  be  applied  to  his  personal  benefit. 
But  again  cataclasm  overtook  him;  Jenny 
had  more  to  say: 

"You  bringin'  home  all  dem  squirrel  tail 
you  ketchin',  Mr.  Casco.  I  goin'  count 
um  all  an'  sellum  to  dem  Ross  feller 
myself.  I  aint  goin'  have  you  playin'  dem 
poker  card   wit'   dem   ola    Injun   bum." 


Illustrated  by  Jeffery  Reynolds 


Jenny  had  him  where  she  wanted  him. 
He  had  to  go  to  work  and  his  lady's 
watchful  eye  would  keep  a  perfect  check 
on  his  earnings.  Casco  felt  that  this  time 
the  gods  had  deserted  him  for  keeps. 
Gloom-enwrapped,  he  gathered  together  a 
few  necessaries  and  trudged  out  on  the 
foot-hill  trail. 

THE  way  was  long;  the  path  seemed 
to  fry  under  the  brassy  sky,  but 
once  started  Casco  did  not  pause.  This  last 
period  of  domestic  peace  in  the  Casco 
menage  had  endured  for  an  extra  long 
time;  therefore,  the  explosion  of  Jenny's 
pent-up  wrath  would  inevitably  mount 
to  greater  heights,  once  the  crater  of  her 
anger  overflowed.  And  the  discomfort  of 
work  in  such  weather  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  his  loving  better- 
half  might  do  if  she  commenced  making 
war  medicine  again,  Casco  knew. 

As  the  trail  left  the  lowlands  and  began 
to  wind  around  pine-clad  slopes,  Casco 
felt  better  in  spite  of  himself.  The  scene 
of  his  future  operations  was  already 
fixed  in  his  mind  and  if  no  one  had  pre- 
empted that  location,  everything  would 
be  all  right.  Casco  had  no  doubt  about 
his  own  ability  to  catch  squirrels;  he 
could  catch  more  of  the  silly  little  rodents 
in  an  hour  than  a  coyote  could  in  a  week. 

And  when  the  trail  opened  out  of  the 
timber  into  the  vast  green  meadow  that 
bordered  a  placid  lake,  Casco  knew  that 
luck  was  with  him.  As  yet  no  one  had 
poisoned  this  area  and  according  to  all 
ancient  laws  of  woodcraft,  it  would  remain 
the  exclusive  hunting  ground  of  the  one 
who  first  began  his  operations  there.  And 
squirrels!  They  were  everywhere.  The 
short,  emerald  turf  of  the  great  meadow 
was  alive  with  them,  scuttling  about  on 
their  own  momentous  affairs  or  propped 
upright  like  picket  pins  as  they  swore  at 
this  two-legged  intruder.  On  almost 
every  square  foot  of  sward  there  was  a 
burrow  from  which  a  small  tan  head  would 
pop  momentarily  to  eye  the  invader  and 
then  disappear  to  emerge  shortly  from  an- 
other hole  a  yard  away.  Casco  intended 
that  this  consuming  curiosity  should  be 
their  downfall. 

Forgetting  the  unpleasant  incidents  by 
which  he  had  been  pitchforked  into  this 
job,  Casco  set  diligently  to  work,  dream- 
ing rosy  visions  of  unparalleled  wealth 
showering  upon  him.  To  this  end,  he 
first  searched  the  dryer  portions  of  the 
meadow,  where  the  wild  iris  grew  in  pro- 
fusion and  secured  an  armful  of  the  wide, 
flat  leaves.  Seating  himself  comfortably 
in  the  shade,  he  stripped  from  each  leaf 
two  long,  slender  threads.  Then  followed 
a  process  of  rolling  and  twisting  these 
threads  against  the  grimy  knees  of  Casco's 
overalls  until  the  result  was  a  foot-long 
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piece  of  twine  about  the  thickness  of  a 
fine  hshline  and  of  amazing  strength. 

Next  a  sprawling  thicket  at  the  lake's 
edge  was  visited  and  a  bundle  of  willow 
wands  selected.  By  each  burrow  a  sharp- 
ened wand  was  stuck  firmly  in  the  ground, 
one  of  the  tough  strands  of  twisted  fiber 
fastened  to  its  tip.  Then  Casco  bent  the 
wand  down  and  held  it  by  a  little  notched 
stick,  a  smoothly  running  noose  of  the  iris 
fiber  encircling  the  mouth  of  the  burrow. 
The  trap  was  obvious.  The  faintest 
touch  against  the  noose  would  draw  it 
tight  around  the  neck  or  body  of  the  bur- 
row's luckless  occupant.  His  first  struggle 
would  release  the  straining  wand  from  the 
notched  trigger  and  there  he  was,  dangling 
like  a  fish  on  a  hook. 

But  the  little  spike-tailed  digger  squirrel 
of  the  mountains  can  no  more  refrain  from 
sticking  his  head  out  of  his  burrow  every 
few  moments  of  daylight  than  he  can  keep 
from  eating.    Before  Casco  had  completed 
the  setting  of  his  armful  of  snares  a  half 
dozen  captives  were  squealing  in  fright  as 
they  jerked  and  swayed  at  the  ends  of 
quivering    switches.      Of    course,    their 
yells   brought  a  mob  of  friends 
and  relatives  out  of  retirement 
to  see  what  the  matter  was.  And 
in  e^ery  case  they  found  out — 
immediately.    Casco  noted  with 
glee  that  his  traps  were  ninety 
per  cent  efficient. 

"TTUH!"  he  commented  as 

A  -I  he       began      retrieving 

squirrels  from  his  snares,  "Deni 

white  man  never  know  how  n> 

ketch  dem  crazy  squirrel." 

Some  of  the 
captives,  noosed 
around  the  neck, 
were  motionless 
when  Casco  got 
around  to  them. 
From  these  he 
promptly  removed 
the  ridiculous  little 
tails  and  laid  the 
carcasses  aside. 
Jenny  could  make 
a  mighty  good 
stew  out  of  them, 
as  Casco  was  well 
aware.  Those  yet 
alive  —  and  they 
were  in  greater 
number — lost  their 
tails  as  well  but 
were  poked  back 
down  their  bur- 
rows to  swear 
loudly  in  anger  or 
wail  in  anguish, 
according  to  their 
sex  and  tempera- 
ment. 

"Dam  fool  white 
man  puttin' poison 
out  here  he  goin' 
kill  all  dem  squirrel 
j;oin'  be  no  squirrel, 
same   t'ing    as    bacon    for    white 
I'oison!    Huh!" 

Casco's  scorn  was  eloquent.  Given 
time,  he  would  get  the  tail  of  every  squir- 
rel in  the  meadow,  have  what  he  needed 
lor  food,  and  yet  leave  plenty  to  increase 
as  nature  had  intended.    Casco  was  a  con- 
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servationist  of  resources  as  well  as  of 
energy.  But  after  a  time,  business  began 
to  lag.  The  traps  had  about  cleaned  out 
the  first  small  area  and  Casco  was  kept 
busy  in  releasing  squalling  captives  who 
had  already  been  de-tailed.  He  counted 
his  tally  and  after  minutes  of  brain-twist- 
ing arithmetic,  decided  that  he  had  made 
three  dollars.  Not  so  bad,  if  it  were  only 
his  own  money — not  to  have  and  to  hold, 
but  with  which  to  buy  certain  flat  cellu- 
loid discs  in  Bill  Clive's  dingy  back  room. 
Oh,  well,  this  was  a  good  start  toward 
prosperity.  No  doubt  something  would 
turn  up  to  Casco's  advantage.  Something 
always  had. 

But  now  the  long  shadows  of  the  pines 
were  creeping  out  across  the  meadow 
and  Casco  knew  it  was  time  for  him  to 


Purty    soon    aint 
Squirrel  for  Injun 
man. 


(!  "/  bin  long  time  ketchin   you, 
Casco  Hill,  aint  it?" 


be    starting    homeward.      He 
pulled    up    his  traps  and    hid 
them   carefully  in   a   thicket. 
\Y  This  was  for  two  reasons;  he 

didn't  want  any  nosey  white 
s}  man  to  discover  his    method 

of  acquiring  squirrel  tails  and 
he  knew  also  that  during  the 
night  the  wandering  little  coyotes  would 
get  much  more  fun  out  of  picking  semi- 
conscious squirrels  from  the  swaying 
spring-poles  than  they  would  by  labori- 
ously digging  for  them.  Casco  gathered 
up  the  half-dozen  he  had  accidentally 
killed  and  went  home. 

Jenny's  stern  visage  relaxed  slightly  as 
she  counted  the  handful  ot  squirrel  tails 


that  Casco  humbly  presented  but,  of 
course,  her  momentary  good  nature  was 
sure  to  be  tempered  by  a  show  of  acerbity. 
With  Jenny,  that  was  policy. 

"I  tellin'  you  that  you  makin'  good 
money  if  you  workin'  same  as  odder 
Injun,"  she  snapped  acidly.  "You  skin- 
nin'  dem  squirrel  you  bringin'  for  eat  right 
now  an'  I  makin'  us  some  stew.  Tomor- 
row I  goin'  sell  dem  squirrel  tail  and 
buyin'  flour." 

Casco  removed  himself  to  the  woodpile 
and  began  to  dress  his  game  but  at  the 
first  sweep  of  his 
knife  an  idea  struck 
him,  sizzling  through 
the  turbid  recesses 
of  his  brain  as  the 
lightning  splits  the 
summer  cloud.  Why 
hadn't  he  thought  of 
this  before?  The 
thing  was  so  simple 
to  even  Casco's  un- 
tutored mind  that 
he  laughed  aloud  as 
he  busied  himself  in 
trying  out  the  me- 
chanics of  his  amaz- 
ing discovery.  And 
he  became  so  intent 
on  this  new  rush  of 
ideas  that  he  forgot 
about  the  squirrel 
stew  for  supper  until 
Jenny's  sharp  com- 
mand awoke  him  to 
the  need  for  action 
as  well  as  secrecy. 
He  hastily  scooped 
out  a  hole  in  the  dirt 
under  the  huge 
chopping  block, 
thrust  in  the  mate- 
rial he  had  been 
working  on  and 
carried  in  the  meat 
for  supper. 

A  SCO  could  hardly  wait  for 
the  meal  to  be  over,  so  anxious 
as  he  to  try  out  his  new  scheme 
but  when  his  nervousness  became  appar- 
ent to  Jenny,  that  canny  dame  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  exhaustive  search  of 
Casco's  pockets. 

"I  goin'  be  sure  you  aint  sneakin'  any 
dem  squirrel  tail  to  town,"  declared 
Jenny  grimly,  "I  goin'  watch  you  like 
dem  ola  cat  watchin'  dem  gopher 
hole,  Mr.  Casco."  But  at  last  she 
was  satisfied  and  Casco  was  free  for  the 
evening. 

After  a  furtive,  swift  visit  to  the  wood- 
pile, he  went,  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  to 
Ross,  the  bounty  payer.  The  impudence 
of  the  thing Awas  its  very  safety;  also, 
Ross'  smelly iLand  littered  office  was  not 
well  lighted.  The  white  man  glanced 
carelessly  at  Casco's  small  offering, 
counted  soundlessly  and  handed  over 
sixty  cents.  Casco  went  away  from  there, 
swiftly  and  silently.  His  scheme  had 
worked,  but  Casco's  consciousness  held 
yet  a  qualm  of  uneasiness.  No  telling 
what  that  white  man  would  do  once  he 
discovered  how7  easily  he  had  been  fooled. 
It  did  not  occur  to  Casco  that  the  white 
man  was  merely  counting  the  tails  as  a 
check  on  the  number  of  squirrels  killed 
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ind  was  not  buying  them  for  some  pur- 
pose of  his  own. 

But  deception,  long  practiced,  breeds  a 
definite  callousness  to  danger.  Casco 
worked  ddigently  now,  each  night  duti- 
fully turning  his  catch  for  the  day  over  to 
Jenny,  but  he  also  came  home  earlier  to 
allow  more  time  for  his  own  private 
affairs.  Many  henpecked  husbands  would 
have  attempted  to  hide  out  a  per  cent  of 
the  day's  catch  but  Casco  never  made  this 
mistake.  He  knew  Jenny  too  well.  And 
he  soon  found  his  judgment  proven.  Not 
only  did  his  spouse  have  an  annoying 
habit  of  standing  him  against  the  wall  at 
most  unexpected  moments  and  submitting 
him  to  a  thorough  frisking,  but  at  odd 
times  she  even  met  him  far  out  on  the  trail 
as  he  came  from  the  meadow  and  silently 
held  out  her  hand  for  his  catch.  No!  No! 
Jenny  was  much  too  canny  to  be  fooled 
by  any  such  puerile  scheme  as  trying  to 
hold  out  on  her. 

Just  the  same,  Casco  regu- 
larly brought  home  a  few  of 
the  little  animals  for  the 
family  larder  and  just  as  regu- 
larly, after  a  seance  at  the 
woodpile,  he  strolled  to  town, 
collected  innumerable  small 
amounts  from  the  taciturn 
Ross  and  then  proceeded  to 
indulge  in  his  favorite  pastime 
at  Bill  Clive's.  Here,  he  had 
varying  luck,  mostly  bad;  by 
bad  luck  meaning  the  times 
that  his  miniature  stack  of 
chips  melted  like  ice  under 
the  summer  sun,  whereas 
when  chance  favored,  Casco 
was  able  to  retain  his  seat  at 
the  table  an  hour  or  so  longer. 
He  never  reached  such  afflu- 
ence that  he  had  money  in  his 
pocket  when  he  quit;  Clive 
didn't  run  that  game  for  his 
health  and,  anyway,  it  would 
have  been  suicidal  to  go  home 
with  jingling  cash  in  his  trou- 
sers, Casco  knew.  That  surely 
would  have  started  Jenny  to 
thinking!  But  the  affairs  of  the  Cascos 
were  more  or  less  common  property  of  the 
reservation  and  his  nightly  flirtations 
with  the  fickle  goddess  of  chance  began  to 
cause  comment.  Too  many  people  were 
well  aware  of  the  tight  hoid  that  Jenny 
ordinarily  kept  on  the  family  finances. 

AND  then  Casco  noticed  that  Jenny 
eyed  him  speculatively  as  she 
accepted  the  result  of  his  day's  work.  It 
was  evident  that  some  faint  whisper  of 
the  gossip  about  Casco's  nocturnal  doings 
must  have  floated  her  way.  It  was  clear 
that  she  surmised  Casco  was  putting 
something  over  but  she  had  not  yret  dis- 
covered just  how  it  was  being  done. 
Made  reckless  by  fancied  security,  Casco 
chuckled  at  his  own  cleverness. 

But  Jenny  was  too  shrewd  not  to  know- 
that  Casco  would  not  make  nightly 
visits  to  town  without  money  and  as  for 
that  clever  person  himself,  he  made  the 
grand  mistake  of  getting  all  swelled  up 
with  his  new-found  independence  instead 
of  attempting  to  wheedle  spending  money 
from  his  frugal  spouse.  Had  Casco  but 
thought  of  it,  he  would  have  known  that 
any  suspicious  wife  would  see  in  such  con- 


duct the  grave  need  of  immediate  inves- 
tigation. Nor  did  Casco  know  that 
Jenny,  stung  to  madness  by  the  innu- 
endos  of  her  giggling  friends,  lay  awake 
nights  trying  to  figure  out  where  and  how 
Casco  was  getting  money — for  she  knew 
well  that  he  was.  He  was  apparently 
never  out  of  her  sight  from  the  time  he 
came  home  from  work  until  he  had  deliv- 
ered the  day's  catch,  all  of  it — her  persis- 
tent and  unexpected  searching  of  his 
clothes  guaranteed  that.  Yet  he  must  be 
holding  out;  Jenny  redoubled  her  vigi- 
lance. 


A 


ND  so  one  evening,  as  Casco  wan- 
dered with  elaborate  nonchalance 
past  the  woodpile  on  his  nightly  trek  to 
town,  he  was  not  aware  that  his  every 
move  was  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  Per- 
haps Casco  had  become  a  little  careless,  as 
one  will  after  a  time  in  even  the  most 
dangerous  operations.     At    any    rate,  he 


To   Hotel   Rooms 

Bx  Mary  Carolyn   Davies 

O,  little  rooms  where  transients  sleep, 
0,  little  dingy,  tawdry,  small 

Strange  rooms  where  the  gray  night  hours 
Pitiless  down  the  narrow  hall! 

I.o)ig  halls  where  doors  with  numbers  are, 
Where  shabby  carpets  dread  the  light— 

.III  little  rooms  not  homes,  lone,  far, 
I  pray  to  you  tonight: 

Be  kind  to  those  who  come  to  yon; 

A  little  of  your  sternness  hide; 
(J,  comfort  them!  For  once  I,  too, 

Slept  in  a  strange  far  room  and  cried. 


omitted  the  important  detail  of  watching 
his  back  track.  He  stooped  swiftly, 
running  a  hand  under  the  chopping  block; 
and  then — 

Casco's  every  muscle  seemed  to  freeze, 
every  joint  stiffened  as  does  a  long-unused 
hinge.  He  straightened  his  bent  back 
slowly,  his  head  coming  upright  with  all 
the  dignified  deliberation  of  a  very,  very 
sick  cat.  Jenny  was  standing  behind  him 
and  Casco  had  heard  her  question,  icily 
sweet,  as  one  who  merely  seeks  casual 
information. 

"I  bin  long  time  ketchin'  you,  Casco 
Bill,  aint  it?" 

Still  dazed  and  incapable  of  more  than 
the  most  sluggish  movement,  Casco 
turned  and  stared  in  horror  into  his 
spouse's  blazing  eyes.  Torture!  Murder! 
Death!  All  these  things  were  not  only 
possible  but  exceedingly  probable  if  Casco 
could  believe  his  reeling  senses.  But  he 
was  too  stupefied  by  the  fearful  crash  of 
his  shining  castles  to  think  at  once  of 
escape.  He  stumbled  blindly  as  Jenny 
shoved  him  aside  and  raked  a  hatful  of 
squirrel  tails  from  the  cache  under  the 
chopping  block. 

"I  aint  knowm'   how    you    hidin'  dem 


squirrel  tail  from  me  all  time,  Casco  Bill, 
but  you  aint  hidin'  no  more  for  dem 
poker  card  money.  We  goin'  see  dem 
Ross  feller  right  now." 

At  a  commanding  sign  Casco  dumbly 
led  the  way  toward  town  while  Jenny 
followed  grimly,  little  spurts  of  dust 
rising  at  each  of  her  angry  steps.  Vainly 
the  comatose  culprit  tried  to  think  of 
some  escape  from  this  predicament. 
But  the  only  thing  that  seemed  possible 
now  was  to  let  Jenny  go  ahead  and  collect. 
There  was  a  forlorn  chance  that  the  real 
depth  of  his  iniquity  might  not  be  dis- 
closed. Perhaps,  after  she  received  the 
money,  she  would  shut  up  and  come 
away  from  that  white  man's  office. 
Anyway,  Casco  hoped  with  the  hope  for 
life,  itself,  that  she  would. 

At    the    buyer's    office,    Jenny,    still 
grimly    herding    Casco    ahead    of    her, 
slammed    the    old    hat    down    on    Ross' 
table.  There  was  a  faint  surprise  visible  in 
the  white   man's  lean  face  at 
her  brusque  manner  as  well  as 
at  the  number  of  tails  he  had 
to  count    but   he    handed  out 
the  money  and  this  time  there 
were    a  couple  of  small   bills 
with  the  silver.    Jenny    pock- 
eted it  all,  then: 

"Dem  Casco,"  she    pointed 

a    contemptuous   thumb,  "he 

bin  comin'    here    an'   bringin' 

creep  squirrel  tail  for  sell  long  time, 

aint  it?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Ross  answered, 
"Casco  has  been  collecting 
small  amounts  nearly  every 
night  for  some  time.  I  can  find 
out  how  many  squirrels  he  has 
killed  by  looking  in  my  book." 
The  white  man  was  appar- 
ently alive  to  the  tense  situa- 
tion now  and  grinned  amiably 
as  he  rapidly  totalled  a  column 
of  figures. 

"I've  paid  Casco  twenty-five 

dollars  since  he's  been  killing 

squirrels,"   Ross   said   at  last, 

"What's  the    matter,    Jenny? 

Old  man  been  holding  out  on  you?" 

Jenny  was  too  mad  to  answer  for  a 
moment.  Twenty-five  dollars!  And 
that,  too,  besides  the  cache  she  had  been 
shrewd  enough  to  find  and  get  for  herself! 
She  turned  away  from  the  white  man 
and  Casco  eyed  the  chances  of  getting 
past  her  to  the  door.  But  Ross'  voice — 
imperative,  sharp — arrested  further  move- 
ment. He  had  been  idly  handling  the 
tails  just  paid  for. 

"Here!  Here!  What's  this?"  he 
snapped,  "These  things  aren't  squirrel 
tails.  What  kind  of  a  game  are  you  two 
Injun  rascals  trying  to  play  on  me?" 

Now,  Casco  wasn't  interested  at  present 
in  that  white  man's  opinions  and  had  no 
desire  to  furnish  any  information.  He 
knew  darned  well  those  weren't  squirrel 
tails  but  as  he  squirmed  uneasily  Jenny's 
capable  hand  closed  on  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt.  Her  own  eyes  were  bulging  as  she 
faced  the  bounty  payer. 

"Whut  yousayin'?"  she  gasped,  "Dem 
t'ings  aint  squirrel  tail?  Whut — ?" 

"You're  darned   whistling  they  aren't 
squirrel   tails  and — by  gosh!      I    believe 
you    knew   they   were   fakes    when    you 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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zyj  Department  Store 
Detective  Keeps  His 
Eye  on  the  Light- 
Fingered   Customers 


SPEAKING  of  stealing,  as  I 
was  in  my  previous  article  on 
the  relation  between  department 
store  thievery  and  the  house 
detective,  I  wonder  how  many 
realize  that  department  store  theft  is  a 
form  of  lawlessness  violating  so  many  of 
the  rules  of  criminology  that  it  baffles 
the  best  police  departments.  In  fact,  it 
even  makes  it  necessary  for  good-sized 
establishments  to  employ  forces  of  under 
cover  operatives. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  store 
thieves  are  neither  habitual  larcenists  nor 
real  criminals.  I  know  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  from  75%  to  90%  of  the 
myriads  of  shoplifters  in  the  United  States 
are  otherwise  honest  people,  mostly  wo- 
men, who  are  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  secure  a  bit  of  finery  or  jewelry 
and  who  steal  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  premeditation,  because  it  seems 
so  easy. 

Addle  pated  girls  with  idle  hands  and 
empty  heads  may  be  found  wandering 
through  any  big  department  store,  look- 
ing at  things  they  cannot  buy,  working 
themselves  up  into  a  covetous  frenzy. 
When  one  of  these  adolescents  gets  a 
pair  of  sheer  silk  stockings  in  her  hands, 
it  is  no  effort  for  her  to  drop  them  into 
her  handbag  unseen — and  if  she  once 
succeeds,  she  comes  back  for  more  and 
more  until  she  is  arrested  and  perhaps 
disgraced.  Neurotic  women,  elderly 
matrons  and  mothers  of  grown  children 
frequently  lift  toys  for  their  babies;  shirts 
for  their  husbands;  handkerchiefs,  socks 
and  other  articles  so  cheap  that  one  mar- 
vels at  their  risking  their  freedom  foi 
such  a  small  venture. 

They  start  stealing  because  it  seems 
easy  and  they  continue  because  greed 
breeds  greed  and  the  human  love  for  pos- 
sessions is  insatiable. 

Another  circumstance  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  regular  city  police  to 
handle  department  store  shoplifting  cases 
successfully  is  the  fact  that  many  emi- 
nently respectable  and  wealthy  women 
are  caught  stealing  during  the  course  of  a 
year.  I  have  never  met  a  store  detective 
who  did  not  have  on  his  secret  files  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  families  at- 
tached to  confessions  exacted,  along  with 
compensation,  as  the  price  of  exemption 
from  prosecution.  Several  prominent 
men  whom  I  know  have  a  private  arrange- 


ment by  which  their  wives'  thefts  are 
charged  up  to  them  and  the  term  larceny 
is  glossed  over  by  alienists  certifying  that 
it  is  really  not  moral  turpitude  at  all  but 
a  disease — kleptomania. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  station  houses, 
lockups,  courts  and  jails  are  not  the 
places  in  which  to  probe  the  score  of 
petty  misdemeanors  and  thefts  that  occur 
monthly  in  every  department  store  of 
any  size.  In  ordinary  police  court  prac- 
tice, the  majority  of  offenders  are  habitual 
criminals  and  low  types  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  undoubted  mental  and 
moral   depravity. 

THE  shoplifter,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  is  a  respectable  woman 
who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  jail,  who 
possesses  none  of  the  other  vices  of  the 
professional  crook  and  who  is  only  wait- 
ing to  be  jolted  back  into  her  senses  by 
a  quiet  arrest  in  order  to  start  her  con- 
science to  functioning.  Public  exposure, 
imprisonment  and  disgrace  at  the  hands 
of  the  police  in  such  cases  would  wreak 
almost  incalculable  damage  not  only  on 
the  prisoner  but  on  her  children,  husband 
and  other  members  of  her  family. 

Yet  while  the  department  store  proprie- 
tors do  not  wish  to  call  in  the  police  to 
arrest  a  woman  who  has  stolen  a  pair  of 
cotton  stockings,  for  instance,  if  they 
continued  to  tolerate  such  petty  thefts 
they  would  soon  become  bankrupt.  And 
so  has  evolved  the  house  detective. 

All   large  department   stores   have   an 


{ 
intelligence  department 
or  detective  force  of 
men  and  women,  head- 
ed by  an  experienced 
and  level-headed  offi- 
cer, whose  business  it 
is  to  keep  the  loss  by 
theft  down  to  the 
minimum.  When  a 
department  store  oper- 
ative arrests  a  person 
for  stealing,  the  thief 
is  taken  to  a  search 
room  where  he  is  forced 
to  sign  a  confession,  pay  for  the  stolen 
article  and  promise  never  again  to  return 
to  the  store,  under  penalty  of  immediate 
arrest  and  exposure.  Unless  the  larcenist 
is  a  known  or  suspected  professional,  he  or 
she  is  not  turned  over  to  the  police  but 
is  released  on  the  first  offense  with  a  stern 
warning.  Generally  the  fright  and  threats 
of  disgrace  serve  to  set  the  offender's  feet 
on  the  right  path  again. 

Most  of  what  I  have  just  said  does 
not  apply,  of  course,  to  the  professional 
store  thief  who  is  no  different  from  any 
other  habitual  criminal  and  who  is  treated 
as  such  by  house  detectives. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  criminologists 
that  professionals  in  all  lines  of  outlawry 
cause  the  greatest  losses.  This  is  just  one 
more  rule  that  does  not  apply  to  shop- 
lifters. While  casual  store  thieves  who 
act  on  impulse  steal  mainly  articles  of 
small  value,  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  the  losses  far  exceed  those  inflicted 
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by  recidivists.  During  the  rush  seasons 
and  at  sales  it  is  nothing  for  big  depart- 
ment stores  to  catch  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  persons  daily  with  shirts,  neckties, 
stockings,  jewelry,  shoes,  toys,  purses, 
vanity  bags  and  myriads  of  other  articles 
which  the  delinquents  have  stolen  merely 
because  the  things  were  so  close  at  hand 
and  apparently  unguarded.  Of  the  num- 
ber arrested,  fifty  per  cent  entered  the 
store  with  no  intention  of  stealing,  but 
succumbed  when  confronted  with  the 
temptation. 

HOW  many  others  escape  with  the 
loot  depends  upon  the   character 
of  the  detective  force,  the  size  of  the  store, 


exposure,  almost  invariably  she  turns 
craven,  signs  a  confession  without  a 
battle  and  pays  for  the  goods  taken.  The 
hardened  criminal,  who  nearly  always  is  a 
man,  has  schooled  himself  to  conceal  his 
emotions  and  by  brazening  it  out  often 
bluffs  the  detective  with  a  threat  of  a 
damage  suit  into  releasing  him.  Even 
when  caught  red  handed  he  will  sign  no 
confession  and  make  no  statement.  The 
work  of  the  accidental  offender  is  crude 
and  petty.  The  professional  is  clever, 
knows  the  detectives  by  sight  and  steals 
jewelry,  furs  and  silks  valued  into  the 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  the  large  centers  of  population, 
professional  gangs  of  store  thieves  are 
constantly  springing  up,  instilling  new 
blood  into  the  outlaw  army  and  develop- 
unique  schemes  to  outwit  the  shop- 


Deco rated  by 

Raymond 
Bannister 


the  loyalty  of  the  clerks  and  the 
type  of  patron  to  which  the 
place  caters.  If  a  store  is  well 
"heated,"  as  protection  by  detectives  is 
called,  the  loss  may  be  cut  to  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  but  if  the  force  of  under 
cover  operatives  is  inadequate  or  ineffi- 
cient it  may  reach  incredible  proportions. 
A  big  store  of  course  is  more  difficult  to 
defend  than  a  smaller  one  but  if  the  clerks 
are  alert  and  dependable  they  can  handle 
a  disreputable  patronage^  with  a  small 
loss. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
professional  thief  and  the  novice  is  very 
sharp  in  this  particular  line  of  outlawry. 
In  dealing  with  an  ordinary  patron  the 
house  detective  need  but  tap  her  on  the 
shoulder  and  exhibit  his  badge  to  throw 
her  into  a  panic.  When  he  takes  her  into 
a  private  room  and  threatens  arrest  and 


keeper  and  the  detective.  In  the  smaller 
cities  there  are  few  professionals,  most 
of  the  theft  being  committed  by  house- 
wives and  young  girls  who  steal  through 
weakness,  vanity  or  petty  greed. 

Agnes  Wood,  whose  discovery  of  the 
best  sleeve  trick  on  record  I  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  unearthed  the 
secret  this  way. 

The  signal  flashed  for  her  and  when 
she  answered  she  was  instructed  to  report 
to  the  men's  shirt  department. 

"A  sheik  just  tried  to  steal  a  shirt," 
the  girl  informed  the  detective,  "but  I 
caught  him  at  it  and  he  put  it  back. 
He  went  toward  the  elevator.  You 
can't  miss  him.  He  has  on  a  check  suit, 
a  straw  hat  with  colored  band,  tan  shoes, 


^EORGE  Q. 
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tan  gloves  and  he  carried  a  bamboo  cane. 
He  takes  little  short  steps  when  he  walks." 

Mrs.  Wood  telephoned  the  description 
to  the  switchboard  girl  to  be  given  to  the 
other  operatives  and  then  luckily  she 
located  the  fellow  at  the  jewelry  counter. 

Now  most  department  store  detectives, 
Mrs.  Wood  included,  dress  up  as  shoppers 
and  mingle  with  the  customers  and  so 
when  she  walked  over  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  her  suspect  and  asked  to  see  a 
ring,  the  fellow  had  no  cause  to  be  sus- 
picious of  her. 

The  youth  had  taken  a  tie  out  of  his 
pocket  and  was  trying  fussily  to  get  a 
scarf  pin  to  match  it.  Soon  he  had  a 
large  number  of  samples  before  him, 
none  of  which  were  suitable.  Finally 
he  selected  a  diamond  pin,  inserted  it  in 
the  tie  and  held  it  up  to  look  at  it. 

"No,  no,  this  won't  do  at  all,"  he 
exclaimed  pettishly  throwing  the  tie  with 
the  diamond  still  in  it  onto  the  counter. 
"Give  me  that  ruby  in  the  case  over 
there." 

AS  the  clerk  turned  away,  the  tie 
with  the  diamond  attached  slipped 
up  the  thief's  sleeve  as  if  by  magic. 

Motioning  to  the  floorwalker  who  had 
hovered  near,  expecting  trouble,  Mrs. 
Wood  jumped  at  the  fellow  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"He  hid  a  diamond  up  this  sleeve," 
she  said,  as  the  floorwalker  got  a  full 
nelson  on  the  wildly  protesting  customer 
and  succeeded  in  subduing  him. 

Right  there  in  the  store  she  pulled  off"  his 
coat  and  shook  it,  expecting  the  stolen 
property  to  drop  to  the  floor.  Nothing 
came  out.  Vigorously  the  woman  detec- 
tive turned  the  sleeves  of  the  garment 
inside  out.  There  was  no  tie  and  no 
diamond. 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  the  jewelry  depart- 
ment manager  who  had  just  come  up. 
"You've  made  a  mistake!" 

"I  have  not,"  snapped  the  detective 
and  she  unbottoned  the  sleeve  of  the 
youth's  shirt  and  rolled  it  back.  It  was 
empty. 

The  manager  brusquely  interfered. 

"Release  this  gentleman  and  give  him 
back  his  coat,"  he  commanded.  "I  offer 
you  my  most  humble  apology,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  youth. 

Mrs.  Wood,  watching  the  fellow's  face, 
saw  the  relief  that  flashed  across  it,  noted 
the  rush  of  blood  that  banished  the  pallor 
from  his  cheeks  and  interpreted  in  her  own 
manner  the  trembling  of  his  jowls. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  woman  de- 
tective abruptly  and  she  held  out  the  coat 
for  the  youth  to  put  on.  But  even  as  she 
helped  him  on  with  it,  her  hands  flitted 
quickly  over  his  back  and  arms  and 
(Continued  on  pngr  68) 
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Is     and      the     Products     Thereof 


W/"^  of  the  Far  West  no  longer  send  our  sons  and 
*  *  daughters  East  to  finish  their  education.  Here  in 
the  country's  western  half  we  have  developed  a  system  of 
schools  that  in  buildings  and  equipment  surpasses  the  New 
Kngland  system  and  approaches  it  in  its  scholastic  stand- 
ards. We  have  done  in  sixty  years  what  on  the  Altantic 
coast  required  three  centuries. 

We  admit  that  we  have  a  passion  for  building  schools  of 
all  kinds,  that  we  herd  into  them  children  of  all  varieties 
lor  the  longest  possible  time.  We  admit  that  our  schools  are 
turning  out  better  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  chemists 
and  geologists,  but  we  are  wondering  whether  they  are 
turning  out  better  men  and  women. 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  be  they  East 
or  West,  North  or  South,  the  heads  of  the  youngsters 
are  being  filled  with  a  wide  assortment  of  varied  knowledge, 
but  their  hearts  are  left  empty.  Biology  and  chemistry 
take  from  the  young    men  and    women    the  hoary  guide 


to  strait-laced  conduct  based  on  the  precepts  of  religion, 
but  they  give  them  nothing  in  place  of  this  guide.  Many 
thousands  of  them,  the  cream  of  the  coming  generation, 
are  stumbling  along  in  spiritual  darkness  among  frag- 
mentary biological  facts,  unable  to  find  the  firm  footing 
of  a  real  philosophy  of  life. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  this  age,  to  see  Youth  grope  blindly 
for  spiritual  peace  among  the  hard,  metallic  fruits  of  materi- 
alistic science.  Youth  does  not  know  that  peace  of  the  spirit 
arises  out  of  selfless  effort,  that  there  is  joy  in  self-denial  and 
beauty  in  humble  loyalty.  Youth  is  reaching  out  for  the 
fruit — and  there  is  no  one  to  tell  it  that  contentment  and 
grace  of  the  spirit  arise  from  the  pain  of  plowing  and  sowing 
and  garnering,  that  in  the  mere  eating  there  is  and  can  be 
no  lasting  satisfaction. 

Where  is  the  preacher  who  can  take  the  fragments  of 
science  and  weave  them  into  a  philosophy  that  will  touch 
the  heart  of  Youth? 


Would      You     Risk     Your     Life     for 


Taxi     Driver? 


'  I  ''HE  taxicab  started  down  the  steep  hill  before  the  driver 
-*■  could  leap  into  his  seat.  John,  inside  the  cab,  could 
reach  the  wheel  but  not  the  brake.  To  the  right  was  a  nice 
solid  wall  that  would  stop  the  cab.  Also,  there  was  the  fool 
driver  trying  to  hold  the  car  by  clinging  to  the  front  fender. 
He  would  be  crushed.  John  steered  straight  ahead  until 
the  driver  fell  off. 

The  car,  running  free,  was  flying  down  the  hill.  At  the 
loot  were  a  dozen  people  and,  beyond  them,  a  halted  street 
car.  The  people  did  not  see  the  menace  racing  silently 
toward  them.  Two  hundred,  a  hundred,  fifty  feet.  With  a 
steady  hand  John  turned  the  wheel,  headed  the  car  for  a 
telephone  pole.     The  pole  snapped,  crushed  the  wrecked 


cab,  with  John  on  the  inside.  Twice  within  a  few  seconds 
John  had  to  choose.  It  was  his  life  against  the  lives  of 
strangers.    John  never  hesitated. 

How  many  of  us  would  make  the  same  choice?  The  great 
majority,  I  believe.  It's  this  habit  of  placing  others  ahead 
even  of  one's  own  life  that  has  raised  man  from  the  level  of 
the  brute.  It  still  exists  in  most  of  us,  but  in  the  safe  exis- 
tence we  lead  it  does  not  come  to  the  surface  except  in 
crises  and  during  calamities. 

That's  the  trouble  with  modern  Youth.  Its  life  is  so 
safe  and  sheltered  that  it  lacks  the  opportunity  to  practice 
the  altruism  with  which  it  is  surcharged. 

Yes,  John  recovered  eventually. 


Who    is     Afraid     of    the     I  .    W .    W .    E 
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Now? 


AXTrlEN  the  Bolshevik  scare  and  the  I.W.W.  panic  were 

*  *    at  their  height   in  1919,  the  California  legislature 

adopted  a  law  making  it  a  felony  to  advocate  by  the  spoken 

or  written  word  any  doctrine  teaching  the  use  of  sabotage, 

t'orce,  violence  or  crime  to  bring  about  a  change  in  industrial 

control  or  ownership,  or  to  be  a  member  of  an  organization 

lung  the  doctrines  of  "criminal  syndicalism". 

Prosecutions  and  convictions  under  the  law  ceased  several 

years  ago  when  the  I.W.W.  scare  died  down,  but  some  fifty 


men  convicted  not  of  actual  crime  but  merely  of  I.W.W- 
membership  are  still  in  the  penitentiary.  Though  the 
I.W.W.  openly  holds  meetings  and  its  members  make  no 
secret  of  their  beliefs,  no  one  molests  them  even  though  the 
law  is  still  on  the  statute  books. 

This  relic  of  war-time  hysteria  should  have  been  repealed 
long  ago.  Those  convicted  under  its  loose  terms  should  be 
released  at  once  and  the  un-American  statute  should  be 
scrapped  by  the  California  legislature  now  in  session. 


Fighting     Over     the 

T>  it  more  dangerous  for  American  women  to  have  children 
-■■  than  it  is  for  the  women  of   New  Zealand  or  Scotland? 
Does  childbirth  cause  proportionately  more  deaths  in  Am 
a  than  it  does  in  Denmark  or  Holland?     If  deaths  after 
.  onfinement  are  greater  per  1000  births  in  the  United  States 


Expectant     Mother 

than  they  are  in  several  foreign  countries,  could  these  deaths 
have  been  prevented  and  who  is  responsible  for  them? 

These  questions  are  the  basis  of  a  controversy  raging 
between  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  American    Medical    Association.     The  Children's 


and 
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OFF  FOR   THE  SOUTH 
SEAS 

Left:  Zane  Greys  schooner, 
"Fisherman,"  left  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  recently  for  a  nine- 
months  cruise  in  the  South  Seas. 
Georgia  Hale,  heroine  of  Grey's 
most  recently  photo-dramatized 
hook,  is  shown  waving  goodbye 
to  the  party  which  includes  {left 
to  right)  Zane  Grey,  his  son, 
Romer,  his  brother,  R.  C.  Grey 
and  Captain  L.  D.  Mitchell 
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Bureau  contends  that  the  mortality  of  American  mothers 
and  infants  is  excessive  and  that  therefore  the  appropriation 
for  its  health  work  among  mothers  and  children  should  be 
continued.  The  American  Medical  Association  heatedly 
attacks  the  mortality  figures  quoted  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  denies  that  the  money  spent  in  four  years  by 
the  Bureau  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  maternal 
or  infant  death  rates. 

All  of  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  excessive  bureau- 
cratic zeal  and  of  professional  jealousy.  The  Children's 
Bureau  apparently  has  painted  the  situation  with  the  dark- 
est black  it  could  find  in  order  to  scare  Congress  into  con- 


tinued appropriations;  the  medical  profession,  resenting 
the  implied  slur  on  its  competency,  retaliated  by  doubting 
the  value  of  the  Bureau's  health  work  and  sneering  at  it 
because  the  Bureau's  head  is  not  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession. 

It  is  clearly  up  to  the  Children's  Bureau  to  be  very  careful 
in  analyzing  statistics  before  it  quotes  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  have  an  experienced 
woman  who  is  not  a  medico  direct  the  spreading  of  health 
information  among  expectant  mothers.  Instead  of  swatting 
one  another  the  disputants  should  get  together  and  pull 
together  for  more  and  better  babies. 


Tough     Problems     for     Cal     and     Kellogg 


\X7HAT  would  you  do  with  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Samoa, 
*  *  the  Philippines  and  other  by-products  of  empire  if 
you  were  in  Cal  Coolidge's  place?  What  would  you  do  about 
Mexico  and  its  contemplated  confiscation  of  oil  and  mineral 
lands  acquired  by  Americans  before  the  constitution  of  191 7 
went  into  effect? 

The  impractical  radical  urges  that  the  marines  be  with- 
drawn from  Nicaragua  and  Santo  Domingo,  that  the  Philip- 
pines be  given  their  independence  and  that  the  oil  companies 
operating  in  Mexico  be  left  to  stew  in  their  own  grease.  The 
imperious  conservative  wants  more  cruisers,  guns,  airplanes 
and  marines  to  protect  American  investments  abroad  and 
maintain  American  prerogatives  wherever  they  may  be 
assailed  by  backward,  weak  nations.    Who  is  right? 

The  idealist,  of  course,  is  right  when  he  wants  to  give  to 
Haiti,  the  Philippines  and  Nicaragua  the  same  degree  of 
national  independence  we  enjoy.    In  the  abstract  the  little 


brown  brother  is  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  we  demand 
for  ourselves,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  absolute  justice 
in  this  rough-and-tumble  world. 

If  every  country  were  able  to  develop  its  resources  with- 
out international  financing,  relying  solely  on  its  own  capital, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  U.  S.  marine  in  Central  America.  But 
after  foreign  capital  is  admitted,  the  obligation  to  protect  it 
rests  upon  the  government  of  the  state  which  opened  the 
door.  Powerful,  highly  developed  nations  are  able  and  do 
give  this  protection.  If  they  don't,  if  they  default,  even  a 
power  of  Germany's  rank  has  to  submit  to  supervision  and 
regulation. 

If  the  Mexican  government  is  wise,  it  will  avoid  an  open 
break  with  Uncle  Sam  over  the  confiscation  of  oil  and  min- 
eral lands.  If  Nicaragua  is  wise,  the  warring  factions  will 
quit  fighting,  thereby  automatically  removing  the  American 
marines. 
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\X7HEN  we  hear  the  impassioned  protests  of  the  Philip- 
™  *  pines,  of  Nicaragua  and  Santo  Domingo  against 
American  aggression  and  tyranny,  let  us  remember  that 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  population  of  these  countries 
cannot  make  themselves  heard.  Most  of  them  can't  read  or 
write,  know  nothing  of  geography,  can't  understand  what  it's 
all  about  and  don't  care  which  faction  is  in  control  so  long  as 
they  are  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  banana 
patch.  The  yelling  and  protesting  is  largely  done  by  that 
fraction  of  the  educated  three  per  cent  which  wants  a  free 
hand  to  exploit  the  ignorant  masses. 

The  "liberal"  and  "conservative"  designations  in  Nicaragua 
mean  nothing,  except  to  differentiate  the  ins  from  the  outs. 
In  the  Philippines  the  native  politicians  want  Uncle  Sam  to 


get  out  because  they  want  to  put  their  feet  into  the  public 
trough  without  being  hauled  back  by  American  auditors. 
In  Santo  Domingo  the  native  black  population  was  never 
as  well  fed,  housed,  clothed  and  protected  as  it  has  been 
since  the  marines  threw  out  the  grafting,  butchering  native 
tyrants.  As  a  result  of  Santo  Domingo's  occupation  the 
American  creditors  got  their  money,  but  the  mass  of  Santo 
Domingans  as  a  by-product  got  safety,  order,  comfort  and 
education. 

No  right-thinking  American  wants  Uncle  Sam  to  play  the 
role  of  international  bully,  but  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  elsewhere  he  has  demonstrated  that 
the  ignorant  masses  profit  when  he  swings  his  club  and  com- 
pels the  politicians  to  stop  fighting  for  the  spoils. 


A     Summer     White     House     in     the     Far     West 


OS  ANGELES  is  making  a  bid  for  the  Summer  White 
-*— '  House  by  lure  and  persuasion.  Representative  Dickin- 
son of  Iowa  uses  a  legal  bludgeon;  he  has  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "hot-air  capitol"  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  feeling  no  doubt  that  every  president  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  open-face  part  of  the  nation, 
especially  as  the  bulk  of  the  land,  timber,   water  power, 


oil  and  minerals  owned  by  the  nation  lies  in  the  Wrest. 
If  that  is  the  right  principle,  let's  carry  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  put  the  president  on  wheels  and  make  him 
spend  a  month  in  each  one  of  the  forty-eight  states.  He 
could  complete  the  swing  around  the  circle  in  the  first  four 
years.  As  an  incentive  to  good  work  he  should  be  allowed 
to  spend  his  second  term  in  Washington. 


Singing     of    Harmony     in 

FT'S  only  in  matrimony  that  long  and  better  acquaintance 
-*-  frequently  produces  trouble.  In  the  relations  between 
peoples  and  races  the  widest  acquaintance  leads  to  under- 
standing and  harmony;  the  closer  the  acquaintance,  the 
better  the  chance  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  first  session  of  the  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions, a  conference  based  on  the  model  of  the  Williamstown 

[sunset     magazine 


Sound-Proof    Room 

Institute  of  Politics,  was  recently  held  at  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Rufus  B.  Von  Kleinsmid, 
president  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  to  discuss 
world  conditions  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Basin.  Scores  of  educators,  editors,  writers  and 
businessmen  took  part  in  the  conference,  endeavoring  sin- 
cerely to  understand  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint,  to  gain  a 
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NO  MOTHS  ON  THIS  FUR 

Above:     Georgia  Kisar  of  Seattle  has  her  picture 

taken  at  the  Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Show 

at  Portland,  Oregon  where  she  created  quite  a  stir 

by  using  a  real  live  fox  for  a  neck  piece 


HAVE  A  LOOK! 

Above:     W.  W.  Campbell,  president  of  the 

University   of   California    and   head   of  the 

Lick  Observatory   at  Mt.   Hamilton  is  here 

shown  taking  an  official  look  at  the  stars 


P  AND  A    PHOTO 


WOMAN  ARTIST  OF  79  FINDS  JOY  IN  CONTINUING 
HER  LIFE'S  WORK 

Above:    Mary  Curtis  Richardson  who  has  just  finished  one  of  the 

most  difficult  of  her  portraits,  "A  Mother  and  Four  Sons."     Her 

"Young  Mother"  won  the  silver  prize  at  the  Panama  Exposition 


WIDE  WORLD   PHOTO 


LOS  ANGELES  MAN  CONQUERS  C  ATA  LIN  A  CHANNEL 

Left:     Walter    Grange    Taber    of   Huntington    Beach,   California, 
recently  swam  the  Catalina  channel — a  distance  of  26  miles, 
scales  show  that  Taber  lost  14  pounds 


The 
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broader  view  of  the  political,  economic  and  racial  forces  at 
work  in  the  Pacific  Basin  and  beyond. 

The  conference  was  so  fine  a  success  that  it  will  be  held 
annually.  Its  one  weak  point  was  in  the  machinery 
designed  to  spread  the  information  developed  at  the  con- 
ference among  the  widest  strata  of  the  general  public.  After 
all.  the  men  and  women  attending  conferences  of  this  char- 
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acter  need  the  information  far  less  than  the  average  man 
who  turns  to.  the  sporting  page  by  instinct.  His  uninformed 
mind  is  the  real  danger  spot.  Unless  he  is  reached,  interested 
and  instructed  in  sufficiently  large  numbers,  the  greatest  of 
these  international  gatherings  represents  only  a  Class  C 
success.  A  megaphone  hasn't  much  dignity,  but  it  floes 
make  the  words  of  the  speaker  heard. 


Will     the     Organized     Mothers     Protect     Their     Children? 


THE  San  Diego  men  who  wrote  and  published  a  filthy 
article  concerning  the  AimeeMcPherson  affair  have  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  sending  obscene  matter  through  the 
mail.  Indictments  against  others  who  re-published  the  smut 
have  been  voted  by  grand  juries.  That's  good.  But  how 
about  the  stream  of  poison  filth  constantly  flowing  into 
every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  guise  of  the  so-called  "art" 
magazines?  During  the  last  two  years  more  than  fifty  of 
these  publications  have  appeared  on  the  newsstands,  all 
of  them  depending  for  their  sale  on  the  photographs  of  nude 
women  under  the  thin  disguise  of  "art  studies."     Mature 


persons  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  when  they  see  the 
stuff,  but  adolescents,  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  14 
to  20,  buy  millions  of  copies  every  month.  Physicians 
know  the  effect  of  these  erotic  photographs  on  the  adoles- 
cent mind;  educators  are  familiar  with  the  disastrous  results. 
What  are  the  Parent-Teachers  associations,  the  W.C.T.U., 
the  Women's  clubs  doing  to  combat  this  slimy  evil?  If 
these  women's  organizations  cannot  or  will  not  protect 
the  adolescents  of  the  nation  against  the  "art"  and  "con- 
fession" filth,  it  is  time  that  the  Rotarians,  Kiwanis  and 
similar  men's  clubs  should  show  them  how  to  do  it. 


The     Timber     Curse     of     the     Klamath     Indians 


THE  Indian  Bureau  announces  the  distribution  of  $374,- 
700  in  cash  among  the  1 249  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon. 
Each  man,  woman  and  child  will  receive  $300  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  reservation's  timber  sales.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau, enough  timber  remains  to  make  possible  the  distribution 
of  $500,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  Then  the  timber  will  begone. 
There  will  be  no  more  cash  distributions.  In  the  meantime 
the  Klamath  Indians,  a  prosperous,  fairly  contented  and  in- 
dustrious tribe  before  timber  cutting  and  cash  distribution 


began,  will  have  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  work,  have 
already  been  pauperized  and  partly  debauched  by  the  cash- 
distribution  policy  of  the  Bureau.  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
when  the  timber  income  stops,  many  of  them  will  either 
starve  or  appeal  to  the  Bureau  for  rations.  The  Bureau 
heads  know  all  this,  yet  no  effort  is  being  made  to  work  out 
a  plan  for  utilizing  the  timber  wealth  of  this  and  other  reser- 
vations in  such  a  manner  that  the  self-respect  and  the  man- 
hood of  the  Indians  won't  vanish  with  the  last  payment. 


Sunset's    Gallery    of  Western    Governors 

Number  Three:      The    Honorable  JOHN   E.   ERICKSON    of  Montana 

DOPULAR  opinion  notwithstanding,  pioneering  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
-*■  spirit.  The  physical  hardships,  the  dangers,  the  heavy  manual  labor 
appurtenant  to  life  on  the  frontier  are  mere  incidentals  of  no  real  consequence. 
Your  pioneer  prefers  the  frontier  despite  its  discomforts  because  he  feels  the 
need  of  wide  horizons,  because  he  wants  elbow  room,  dislikes  jostling  crowds 
and  wants  to  break  his  own  trail,  because  at  heart  he  remains  a  romantic 
adventurer. 

Governor  John  E.  Erickson  of  Montana  had  been  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  for 
more  than  thirty  years  before  he  occupied  the  executive  mansion  at  Helena, 
but  the  dry  Revised  Statutes  and  the  musty  tomes  of  collated  precedents 
never  succeeded  in  smothering  the  pioneer  spirit  in  him.  Born  of  Norwegian 
parents  who  homesteaded  in  Wisconsin,  who  moved  to  Western  Kansas  during 
the  Civil  War  when  Wisconsin  became  too  crowded,  John  Erickson  grew  up  on 
the  frontier  and  stayed  on  the  frontier  even  after  his  legal  education  had  been 
finished. 

HE  selected  the  new  town  of  Choteau  in  the  new  county  of  Teton  in  western 
Montana  as  the  place  in  which  to  hang  out  his  shingle.  That  choice  de- 
monstrated his  sagacity.  Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  and  enjoyed  himself  immensely  pounding  law  and  order  into 
the  heads  of  the  frontier  community's  residents  for  six  years.  They  liked  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  the  pounding  so  well  that  in  1004  they  lifted  him  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench  where  he  remained  until  1915  when  he  retired  to  devote  his 
time  to  Democratic  politics. 

This  game  he  also  played  well,  so  well  that  in  1924  he  was  elected  governor 
on  an  economy  platform.  He  economized,  too,  practiced  public  thrift  so 
assiduously  that  in  two  years  he  reduced  Montana's  floating  debl  by  almost 
a  million  dollars. 

Governor  Erickson  knows  the  law, 
knows  politics,  knows  administrations, 
but  at  heart  he  remains  a  pioneer. 
Therefore  he  plays  alone  hand,  goes  his 
own  way,  regardless  of  precedent.  And 
the  people  of  Montana  like  him  for  it. 


Governor 
John  E.  Erickson 


NEXT  MONTH: 

Governor   I.    L.    Patterson 

of  the  State  of  Oregon 
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GAIT,  IN  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


"SCAT!" 


THURLBY,  IN  SEATTLE  TIMES 

A  CONTINUED  PERFORMANCE 


^artoons  of  the  Jftfonth 

Wz stern    and    N a t i o  n a  1   A f f a i r s 
A%    /nterpreted   by    Cartoonists   in    the    ff^Qst 


REYNOLDS,  IN   PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 

MAYBE  IT'S  LOADED  THIS  TIME! 


DANIEL  BISHOP,  IN  PORTLAND  JOURNAL 

SHORE  LEAVE 
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His  Pansies  Seed  the  World 


LITTLE    patch    of    pansies 
in    the    front    yard    of   the 


A  Portland,  Oregon,  home  that 
E.  J.  Steele  had  acquired 
through  a  trade  in  lieu  of 
badly  needed  cash,  went  unnoticed  for 
a  long  time.  Steele  was  a  school  teacher 
out  of  a  job,  too  engrossed  in  the  problem 
of  supporting  himself  and  family  on  #25 
a  month  to  be  concerned  with  a  garden. 
That  was  during  the  panic  of  1893  and 
Steele  was  considered  lucky  to  have  con- 
summated a  deal  just  before  the  crash 
that  secured  this  #25  income  for  a  year  or 
two.  A  dreary  period  of  poverty  followed, 
during  which  Steele  began  to  interest 
himself  in  the  grounds  about  his  home. 
Suddenly  he  saw  the  pansies. 

"The  pansies  must  have  been  working 
at  my  subconscious  mind,"  he  says, 
"surely  not  my  conscious  mind,  for  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  they  would 
ever  be  connected  with  my  financial 
affairs.  But  as  I  weeded  them  they 
seemed  to  smile  and  talk  to  me,  each 
little  face  peering  at  me  inquisitively  as 
if  to  ask,  'Well,  old  sport,  why  don't  you 
wake  up?'  So  I  decided  to  beautify  the 
pansy  patch.  I  wanted  new  varieties 
and  had  no  money  to  buy  seed.  I  took 
up  some  plants,  went  to  a  retail  seed 
house  and  to  my  astonishment  was  given 
$2.50  in  cash  for  them. 

"That  #2.50  looked  big  to  me   and    I 
devoted  myself  to  the 
pansies,     hoping     to 
make    another    sale. 
I     began     to     study 


CC/' Pansies,  that's 

for  thoughts" — an 

for  profits  also 


pansy  culture,  remembering  that  pansies 
are  descended  from  Johnny-Jump-Ups, 
which  grow  along  valleys  in  acid  soil, 
and  made  a  special  study  of  my  own  soil 
conditions.  One  day  I  noticed  some 
fine  pansies  growing  in  a  cemetery.  To 
my  delight  the  superintendent  gave  me 
some  seed.  From  this  seed  and  some 
bought  with  that  first  precious  #2.50, 
added  to  my  own  small  supply,  I  soon 
had  several  thousand  seedlings.  My 
first  crop  I  was  compelled  to  throw  away. 
There  was  no  sale  for  seedlings  and  I  had 
no  room  to  set  them  out  for  future 
development. 

"Then  fortune  deigned  to  smile  on  me. 
The  owner  of  two  vacant  lots  adjoining 
mine  offered  me  free  use  of  them  if  I 
would  clear  them.  That  kind  offer  was 
the  Big  Thing  for  me,  giving  me  room  to 
plant  thousands  of  seedlings  for  the  next 
spring  selling." 

Thus  Steele  passed  his  financial  crisis 
for  shortly  afterward  he  secured  a  position 
at  teaching  school,  salary  $70  a  month. 
For  several  years,  while  he  was  devel- 
oping what  is  today  the  world's  largest 
exclusive  pansy  garden,  he  worked  week- 
days, Sundays  and  holidays  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  it  being  necessary  to  con- 
tinue teaching  to  meet  family  expenses. 
"The  problem  of  production  was 
simple,"  he  relates,  "though  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  continually  on  my  mettle  to 
produce  stock  equal  or  superior  to  the 
usual  market  supply.  The  spring  follow- 
er 0«c£  upon  a  gloomy  time  E.  J.  Steele 
faced  poverty  and  a  small  patch  of 
pansies.  Their  elfish  little  faces  set 
him  thinking.  Their  loveliness  sent  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  It's  a  true  fairy 
tale.  Steele's  Pansy  Gardens  now 
supply  the  world  with  seed 


The  King  of  All  Pansy 

Growers 

zA  Go-Getter  Mayor  in 
Alaska 

zA  Winner  in  Flower 
Photography 

zA  Woman  "Town  Crier" 

zA  Girl  in  an  Right- Acre 
Garden 


ing  acquirement  of  the  vacant  lots  found 
me  with  ten  thousand  beautifully  devel- 
oped plants.  But  how  to  sell  them?  I 
knew  nothing  about  marketing  and  had 
no  one  to  consult  for  advice.  I  tried  the 
retail  seed  houses  but  they  gave  me  no 
encouragement,  even  though  I  offered 
the  entire  supply  for  $100.  Just  one  cent 
per  plant!  Their  refusal  to  buy  was  re- 
sponsible for  my  success.  If  they  had 
accepted  I  would  never  have  grown 
another  pansy,  for  the  return  of  a  cent 
per  plant  would  have  been  a  loss  for  the 
time  and  labor  expended. 

"An  idea  came  to  me,  born  of  my  faith 
in  my  pansies.  Surely  people  would  want 
them.  So  I  bought,  on  credit,  ten  dozen 
small  split  baskets  and  carried  them  home 
on  the  street  car,  making  several  trips  to 
save  cartage  expense.  In  each  basket  I 
packed  a  dozen  plants,  turning  the  faces 
outward,  that  they  might  appear  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Then  I  wrote  to 
the  station  agents  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  in  towns  in  adjoining 
states,  authorizing  them  to  sell  the  plants 
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shipped  them  at  65c  per  dozen  and  retain 
20%  commission,  or  turn  them  over  to 
a  grocer  on  the  same  terms.  If  this, 
my  final  gamble,  failed,  it  was  school 
teaching  forever  for  me. 

"That  crop  of  pansies  brought  me 
$500  net." 

Thus  was  started  the  thirty-four-acre 
industry  known  as  Steele's  Pansy  Gar- 
dens, sending  seed  to  wholesale  growers 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  Australia,  the  Orient. 

Naomi  Swett-Sommers. 
t  t  t 

The  Mayor  of  Ketchikan 

WHEN  a  man  flips  his  own  break- 
fast flapjacks,  "tidies  up"  his 
home,  then  rounds  out  a  busy  day  direct- 
ing the  civic  affairs  of  Alaska's  largest  and 
most  prosperous  city,  that  man  is  no 
ordinary  mayor. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  describes  Thomas 
Torry.  Up  in  Ketchikan,  where  he  has 
been  mayor  for  six  successive  terms,  he  is 
known  as  "Tom"  among  his  loyal  towns- 
people, and  to  thousands  of  native  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  Ketchikan  district 
he  is  held  in  extreme  awe  as  "Heap  Big 
Chief  Tom." 

If  you  are  brushed  up  on  your  north- 
land  geography  you  will  know  that 
Ketchikan,  nestled  far  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  is  the  pre-eminent  city  of  the 
golden  territory  in  population  and  busi- 
ness. Commerce,  chiefly  fisheries  and 
mining,  teems  over  its  docks.  Every 
modern  convenience  is  reflected  in  its 
buildings  and  industries.  But  it  was  not 
thus  when  Mayor  Tom  came  to  Ketchikan 
twenty-six  years  ago.  Then  it  was  a 
primitive  hamlet  on  the  beach,  populated 


GHis  official  signature  is  Thomas  Torry, 
but  everybody  in  Alaska's  largest  city  calls 
him  Mayor  Tom,  and  to  thousands  of 
native  Indians  in  the  district  he  is  regarded 
-with  awe  as  "Heap  Big  Chief  Tom."  A 
bachelor  and  model  housekeeper,  he  is  re- 
nowned for  expertness  with  biscuits  and 
flapjacks.  The  gentle  domestic  arts,  however, 
are  a  side  issue.  As  mayor  he  is  a  gruff 
go-getter  and  has  worked  financial 
magic  for  his  city 


((  The  art  of  portraying  "personality"  in  flowers  has  been  perfected  by  Miss  Ella  E. 

Mc Bride  of  Seattle.     Her  skill  with  the  camera  has  placed  her  pictures 

in  all  the  leading  salons  of  America  and  Europe 


mainly  by  Indians.  It  developed  into  a 
modern  cosmopolitan  city,  but  one  badly 
in  debt  and  in  need  of  a  directing  hand 
when  Tom  Torry  was  placed  in  the  mayor- 
alty chair  more  than  eleven  years  ago. 

When  Torry  was  elected,  Ketchikan  was 
#20,000  in  arrears.  Within  a  year  he  had 
paid  off  this  sum  and  piled  up  a  surplus  of 
$15,000 — the  only  city  in  the  country  at 
that  time  out  of  debt  and  with  a  snug 
surplus  in  its  treasury.  Since  then  Mayor 
Tom  has  increased  this  surplus  to  $50,000, 
installed  many  municipal  improvements 
and  issued  school  bonds  for  $150,000 
which  he  expects  to  retire  within  half  the 
allotted  period  of  time. 

It's  easy  to  understand  this  epoch  in 
municipal  economy  when  you  see  Tom 
out  on  the  streets  personally  directing  a 
street  job  or  shrewdly  dickering  with 
contractors  for  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

"He's  a  gruff  but  impressive  old  chap 
and  doesn't  care  a  darn  about  politics, 
but  in  the  last  election  he  received  twice 
as  many  votes  as  both  his  rivals  com- 
bined," says  Edward  Morrissey,  president 
of  the  Ketchikan  chamber  of  commerce. 
"And  on  election  day  his  supporters 
were  glad  that  he  was  superintending  a 
street  job  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
because  they  feared  that  if  he  was  around 
the  polling  places  his  gruff  and  indifferent 
attitude  might  lose  him  a  lot  of  votes." 

Mayor  Torry  is  a  native  of  Wales  and 
since  coming  to  Alaska  has  made  only 
one  trip  "outside"  to  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  builder  and  architect  and  designed 


the  Masonic  temple  in  Ketchikan,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  late 
President  Harding  during  his  historic 
visit  to  Alaska,  the  last  ceremony  of  its 
kind    in    which    the    president   officiated. 

Tbe  home  life  of  Ketchikan's  mayor  is 
as  interesting  and  unusual  as  his  munici- 
pal career.  He  is  a  confirmed  bachelor 
and  occupies  a  modern  and  quite  spacious 
home.  His  flapjacks  and  biscuits  are  the 
envy  of  many  a  matron.  There's  nary  a 
feminine  touch  about  the  place,  but 
everything,  from  piano  to  can-opener, 
is  always  immaculately  clean.  Tom 
hasn't  any  household  help.  Not  infre- 
quently, though,  he  gets  a  lift  from  home 
duties  when  a  few  old  cronies  come  in  and 
help  him  wash  the  dishes. 

Domestically  as  well  as  officially, 
Ketchikan  is  proud  of  "Big  Chief  Tom." 
Gilbert  Gordon. 

T  t  t 

A  Famous  Camera  Artist 

MISS  ELLA  E.  McBRIDE  of 
Seattle  has  attained  interna- 
tional honors  for  her  skill  in  photograph- 
ing flowers.  Her  work  is  noted  for  deli- 
cacy. It  is  in  the  single  bloom,  the  lone 
spray  and  the  twisted  stem  that  she  sees 
pictorial  possibilities. 

Simplicity  characterizes  her  camera 
studies,  a  simplicity,  however,  that  in- 
volves subtle  form  and  line  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  elusiveness  and  fragility.  This 
simplicity  is  an  underlying  reason  why 
critics   todav    regard    her   as   one   of  the 
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foremost  flower  portraiture  artists  in  the 
realm  of  photography. 

Until  four  years  ago  Miss  McBride 
never  had  taken  a  camera  picture.  She 
had  operated  a  commercial  photograph 
studio,  handling  the  business   end  only. 

"One  noon,"  she  relates,  "while  my  em- 
ployes were  out  to  lunch,  I  decided  to 
try  my  luck,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I 
put  two  lilies  in  a  shallow  bowl.  One  was 
a  fresh  bloom,  the  other  wilted  and  dying. 
When  the  picture  was  developed  I  named 
it  'Life  and  Death'  and  sent  it  with  three 
successive  studies  to  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain.  The 
society  accepted  'Life  and  Death'  and 
two  of  the  other  flower  portraits  and 
hung  them  in  its  1922  salon." 

To  be  recognized  by  the  Royal  Society 
is  the  goal  of  almost  every  artist  photog- 
rapher who  is  striving  to  "arrive."  The 
judges  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  exacting  in  the  photographic  world. 
It  is  also  very  difficult  to  please  those 
who  pass  on  entries  intended  for  the 
Pittsburgh  salon  in  the  United  States. 
Since  winning  her  initial  laurels  Miss 
McBride  has  exhibited  annually  in  Am- 
erican galleries  and  has  been  represented 
in  others  abroad.  Last  year  her  studies, 
mainly  flower  portraits,  were  in  forty  salons 
of  national  and  international  renown. 

Probably  the  most  delightful  study  she 
has  produced  so  far  is  "Eryngium — An 
Arrangement."  Commenting  on  this 
picture  when  it  was  displayed  in  the  1925 
salon  of  the  London  society,  F.  C.  Tilney, 
dean  of  British  critics,  said,  "Only  the  best 
photography  can  achieve  such  exquisite- 
ness."  Heister  Dean  Guie. 


C[  To  this  young  -woman  the  radio 
is  not  merely  an  invention  but  a 
marvelous  means  for  spreading 
cheer  and  practical  help  to  other 
women.  She  opens  her  Town 
Crier  program  every  morning  at 
station  KGW,  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  thousands  of  housewives  are 
her  audience  for  an  hour 


GERANIUMS,  TOO,  ARE 
INTERESTING  WESTERNERS 

({Eight  acres  on  the  sunset  side  of  the 
Rockies  seems  a  small  section  compared 
with  the  holdings  of  various  land  barons, 
but  these  "pieces  of  eight"  represent 
modern  coin  as  well  as  floral  beauty. 
Here,  at  Glendora,  California,  is  the 
largest  geranium  ranch  in  the  world, 
producing  two  million  plants  yearly, 
mainly  for  eastern  markets.  Miss 
Dorothy  Hosfeldt  is  sitting  in  this  eight- 
acre  garden  {take  our  word  for  the  acreage 
— it's  there)  with  an  armful  of  specimens 
for  shipment 


Miss 
Doroihx 
HosfeMt 


HERBERT 

PHOTOS 

INC. 


#v 


Mrs.  Velva 
Heller 


The  Town  Crier  Lady 

"/^OOD  Morning,   Everybody,"  says  a  cordially   musical 
vJ  voice  at  the  microphone  of  station   KGW,   Portland, 

and  thousands  of  housewives  settle  down  for  an  hour  of  news 

and  entertainment.     Mrs.  Velva  Weller  is  opening  her  Town 

Crier  Program. 

"Informational    and    Inspirational"    is    the   slogan    for   the 

Women's  Programs  which  Mrs.  Weller  adopted  when  radio 
did  not  mean  to  the  woman  in  the  home 
what  it  does  today.  She  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  particular  line  of  effort  and  has 
proved  that  radio  has  opportunities  wide 
and  lasting  for  women,  not  only  for  those 
who  direct  radio  but  for  those  who  only 
listen  in. 

She  touches  the  home  lives  of  women 
in  remote  places  who  thus  keep  up  their 
contact  with  the  busy  world.  Children 
write  her  from  the  hospitals:  "Dear 
Radio  Lady:  Next  Saturday  can  we 
please  have  the  'Song  of  the  Fairies'  and 
maybe  some  more  verses  about  the  little 
boy  who  wouldn't  wash  behind  his  ears?" 
Her  letter  files  are  bulging  with  notes  of 
appreciation.  She  can  make  shopping 
news  so  interesting  that  her  audiences 
almost  see  as  well  as  hear  what  she  is 
describing.  This  is  because  she  take6 
the  keenest  interest  in  her  work  and 
knows  personally  the  people  and  tin 
subjects  she  is  presenting. 

Mrs.  Weller's  previous  civic  and  social 
experiences  prepared  her  for  her  profes- 
sional service  in  radio  by  giving  her  an 
understanding  of  women's  needs  in  their 
various  walks  nt  life.  She  was  active 
during  tin  wai  in  the  organization  and 
leadership  of  the  Oregon  Women's  Farm 
Reserves  and  w.is  hostess  at  Vancouver 
Barracks.  E.  L.  Reid. 
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^1  he  West  at  Washington 


Juan  M.  Arellano  is  a 

Striking  Example  of  the 

Amity  Between  American 

West  and  Filipino  East 

"Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West; 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 


K 


IPLING  was  not  thinking  of 
American  geography  or  cul- 
ture when  he  wrote  those 
oft-quoted  lines.  They  ob- 
viously wouldn't  apply  with 
us,  for  neither  East 
or  West  is  wholly 
East  or  West,  and 
the  twain  meet  in  so 
many  ways  in  these 
latter  days  of  a 
whole  nation  on 
rubber  that  we  are 
all  Americans  to  the 
core.  There  has 
been  no  better  re- 
cent illustration  of 
American  homogen- 
eity than  the  New 
Year's  football  tie 
between  Stanford 
and  Alabama.  Not 
even  the  torrid 
South  can  take  the 
physical  pep  out  of 
the  American  strain. 
Hut  in  the  outlying 
islands  of  the  im- 
perial Republ  ic's 
rule  it  may  be  differ- 
ent. Perhaps  the 
Filipinos  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  the  two 
races  can  never 
"meet"     there,      in 

the  sense  of  complete  understanding. 
It  may  be  that  the  deadlock  between 
Governor  General  Wood  and  the  politicus 
is  racial  at  bottom,  and  that  so  long  as  the 
Islands  remain  under  our  protection  there 
will  be  political  friction  and  discontent. 

However  that  may  be  as  a  group  propo- 
sition, the  facility  with  which  individual 
Filipinos  accept  American  culture  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  the  wes- 
ternmost west  is  beyond  question.  Some 
of  them  feel  that  they  are  the  real  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Occident — where  far- 
thest West  meets  farthest  East,  and  meets 
it  in  sharp  relief.  There  is  some  ground  for 
this  belief.  English  commentators  of  the 
Tory  school  declare  that  the  whole  politi- 
cal and  social  turmoil  of  the  far  East 
began  when  the  United  States  brought 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  to  the 
Philippines.  Then  and  there  the  white 
man  ceased  to  be  a  demi-god — in  his 
own  eyes — to  the  oriental,  and  there  be- 
gan the  great  experiment  of  colonial  rule 
based  on  reason  instead  of  "chest". 


I  know  of  nothing  that  better  illustrates 
the  change  some  thirty  years  of  super- 
imposition  of  the  West  upon  the  East  has 
accomplished  in  the  Philippines  than  the 
career  of  Juan  M.  Arellano.  As  a  boy  in 
1907  Arellano  posed  at  the  Jamestown 
exposition  as  a  "wild  man  from  the  Philip- 
pines". He  wasn't  a  bit  wilder  than  the 
natives  of  Virginia;  but  for  lack  of  a  real 
savage,  Arellano  took  the  part,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  was  officially 
ticketed  as  an  artist.  This  winter  Arel- 
lano is  visiting  Washington  as  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
all  Washington  is  flocking  to  see  his  plans, 
drawings  of  buildings  and  his  alluring 
sketches  of  Island  tvpes  of  the  genus  homo. 


([The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Philip- 
pines, with  his  arm  full    of  blueprints. 
manages  to  paint  soms  extraordinarily 
fine  pictures  on  the  side 

Arellano  is  more  than  a  citizen  of  the 
Philippines  and  an  American  ward — one 
can't  say  subject,  you  know — he  is  a  man 
of  the  great  world  of  international 
achievement.  The  American  occupation 
of  the  Philippines,  of  course,  didn't  endow 
him  with  genius,  but  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  Arellano  would  never  have  found 
his  proper  place  in  the  sun  if  that  historical 
event  had  not  given  him  his  opportunity. 


By  Theodore   M.  Knappen 

Sunset's  Staff  Correspondent 

at  the  National  Capital 

The  Jamestown  Fair  being  over,  Arel- 
lano and  his  chum,  Cesare  Carballo,  de- 
cided to  try  the  great  adventure  of  making 
their  way  in  this  strange  and  immense 
America.  Seventy  dollars  was  the  capital 
with  which  the  courageous  boy  faced  fate 
and  his  first  winter.  Before  the  last  dol- 
lar had  been  annexed  by  the  proprietor 
of  a  cheap  and  cold  Washington  boarding 
house,  Arellano  obtained  a  part-time  job 
in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
at  $28  a  month.  With  five  hours  for 
existence  he  had  ample  time  left  for  living, 
which  consisted  mainly  in  study  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  William  Proctor 
Wilson  saw  the  native  gold  of  talent  in  the 
boy  and  helped  him  to  win  minor  prizes, 
scholarships  and  a  little  bank  credit. 
Thomas  B.  Anschutz,  another  teacher, 
was  amazed  when  he  found  that  the 
Filipino  had  not  had  French  or  Italian 
training  in  drawing,  and  no  more  than  a 
sort  of  hybrid  Filipino-American  high 
school  course  for  an  education.  The 
first  great  hit  was  the  winning  of  the  Poore 
prize  over  his  friend  Wolf,  who  later  won 
the  Roman  prize.  From  the  Academy 
our  hero  from  the  eastern  West  went  to 
Drexel  Institute  for  instruction  in  Archi- 
tecture, took  up  landscape  gardening  with 
Paul  Philip  Cret  and  post-graduate 
course  in  architectural  design  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
champion  fencer.  Launched  from  aca- 
demic halls  he  joined  the  staff  of  George 
B.  Post  &  Sons  and  later  helped  Frederic 
Olmsted  on  the  plans  of  the  New  York 
City  court  building.  From  this  union 
came  also  the  famous  plan  of  the  Civic 
Center  at  Denver,  which  was  somewhat 
modified  in  execution,  plans  for  the  River- 
side Drive  Extension  in  New  York  City 
and  town  planning,  traffic  routing  and 
civic  improvements  in  Albany. 

HAVING  saved  $2000  while  acquiring 
his  education  and  professional  ini- 
tiation, Arellano  traveled  in  Europe  during 
1912-13.  Returning  to  the  Philippines 
he  joined  his  brother  in  the  practice  of 
architecture,  the  latter  having  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  self-made  father 
contractor-architect.  Acceptance  of  an 
insular  government  position  as  assistant 
consulting  architect  led  to  his  present 
position  of  Supervising  Architect.  Archi- 
tecture is  both  a  vocation  and  an  avoca- 
tion with  him,  but  painting  and  sculpture 
allure  him,  too,  and  some  think  that  his 
greater  fame  will  proceed  from  them. 
Architecture,  however,  is  what  buys  gas 
for  the  automobile— that  $30,000  inter- 
national competition  prize,  for  instance — 
and  he  hopes  to  found  a  characteristic 
Filipino  school  of  architecture — in  which 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Sunsets  Western 

ONE  Contest  for  TWO  Groups  of  Competitors 

The  Contest  Closes  April  15  and  the  Prize-Winning 

Winners,  will  be  Published  in 


C+3        C+J>        C+3 

The  Judges 
will  be: 


WARREN  PERRY 

San  Francisco, 
architect  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, University  of 
California 

HARRIS  ALLEN 

Oakland,  architect  and 

editor  of  the  "Pacific 

Coast  Architect" 

JAMES  MITCHELL 

San  Francisco,  member 
of   the    American    In- 
stitute of  Architects. 


Rules  of  the  Contest 

1.  The  house  is  to  contain  5  rooms  and  is  to  cost  not  over  $7500,  exclusive 
of  land,  walks,  and  gardens.  The  5  rooms  shall  include  a  living-room, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  1  bedrooms  and  bath.  (The  living-room  and  dining- 
room  may  be  combined,  but  will  count  as  1  rooms.)  The  house  is  to  be 
designed  for  an  inside  lot  50  feet  wide  by  120  feet  deep,  with  no  alley. 
The  lot  is  level  and  faces  the 
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South.    The   lot   is  not  to  be 
indicated  in  the  drawing. 

2.  The  general  character  of 
the  house  and  the  size  of 
rooms  are  left  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  competitors.  As 
a  basis  of  cost,  allow  $4.50  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space. 
This  figure  will  provide  for  a 
house  to  contain  not  more 
than  1665  square  feet. 

3.  The  work  must  be  pre- 
sented on  one  sheet  of  white 
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ALL  DRAWINGS  MUST  REACH 
SUNSET  BY  THE  EVENING  OF 
APRIL  15  AND  MUST  BE  AD- 
DRESSED: 

HOME  CONTEST  EDITOR 

Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  California 


THIS  is  the  simplest  kind  of  contest — and  the  most 
fascinating — if  you  are  interested  in  home-designing  or 
sketching.  And  you  can  enter  the  Contest  either  as  a 
high-school  student  or  older  amateur  as  there  will  be  prizes 
in  both  lists,  even  though  the  Contest  is  the  same.  You  don't 
have  to  be  an  architect  or  professional  designer,  as  the  Con- 
test is  OPEN  TO  AMATEURS  ONLY.  ~ 


An  Unusual  Contest  for  the 
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Home  Design  Contest 

With  SEPARATE  Prizes  for  Each  Group! 

Floor  Plans,  with  the  Names  and  Pictures  of  the 
the  June  Issue  of  Sunset. 


drawing  paper  measuring  13x20  inches  and  must  be  done  in  black  ink  on  a 
scale  of  y±  inch  to  1  foot. 

4.  To  insure  fairness  in  judging,  the  drawings  must  bear  no  name  or  mark 
which  could  serve  as  a  means  of  identification,  nor  must  any  such  name 
appear  on  the  wrapper  of  the  drawings.  With  each  drawing  must  be  en- 
closed a  separate  plain,  opaque,  sealed  envelope  without  any  superscription 
or  mark  of  any  kind,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

If  you  are  competing  for  the 
high-school  students'  prize — 
and  this  applies  to  students 
only — put  the  word  "Student" 
after  your  name.  Note:  Even 
if  you  are  a  student,  if  you  so 
wish,  you  can  enter  the  Con- 
test under  the  banner  of  the 
more  experienced  amateurs. 
In  that  case,  omit  the  word 
"Student."  These  envelopes 
will  be  opened  by  the  Judges 
after  their  final  selections  have 
been  made. 


THE  PLAN  on  the  opposite 
page  is  merely  to  indicate  the 
general  manner  in  which  your  plan 
should  be  drawn  and  lettered,  and 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  ideal 
plan  for  imitation.  Show  doors  and 
windows  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet 
wide;  walls  and  partitions  6  inches 
thick;  chimney  2  feet  6  inches  deep 
and  5  feet  wide.  Double  lines  around 
walls  are  not  required. 


C*i>         C*J>         C*i> 

Prizes  for 

High -School 

Students 

First,  $25.00 
Second,  15.00 
Third,        10.00 

Prizes  for 
Older  People 

First,  $25.00 
Second,  15.00 
Third,        10.  op 

C**9         C^^9         C***9 

A  "Two-in-One" 

Contest  With 

Two  Sets  of 

Prizes 


Open  to  Amateurs  Only 

ALL  you  have  to  do  is  to  submit  your  ideal  home  in  the 
form  of  a  drawing  (floor  plan  only  is  required)  similar 
to  the  one  on  the  opposite  page.  This  is  shown,  not  as  an 
ideal  design,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  general  manner  in 
which  your  floor  plan  should  be  drawn  and  lettered. 


And  Now  Your  Chance  to  Crystallize 
on  Paper   Your  Ideas  of  the  Three 
"C's"    so    Necessary    to    a    Home- 
Charm !  Comfort! 
Convenience! 


Usual    Thing  —  a   Home! 
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A  Tropical  Tramp  in  the  South  Seas 


which  he  simply  laid  about  him,  and  it 
revealed  in  detail  the  wealth  of  tattooing 
that  covered  him  in  intricate  designs  from 
hips  to  knees — a  tattooing  wherewith 
every  Samoan  must  be  embellished  in 
his  youth  before  his  fellows  will  accept 
him  as  a  full-fledged  man. 

I  suspected  at  the  time  that  he  couldn't 
afford  a  safety-pin  for  joining  the  towel, 
for  having  invited  me  by  gesture  to  squat 
upon  the  mat  beside  him,  he  seemed  to 
devote  himself  to  the  business  of  selling 
me  something. 

He  pointed  first  to  an  old  war-club, 
evidently  a  relic  of  former  days. 

"You  want?" 

I  shook  my  head,  smiling.    He  seemed 
disappointed,  but  he  answered  the  smile. 
I  noted  that  he  must  have  been  a  power- 
ful specimen  of  a  man  in  his  youth.    His 
skin  now  hung  loosely  to  his  frame,  but 
the  frame  was  large-boned,  and  though 
his  shoulders  drooped,  he  was  excep- 
tionally tall.    There  was  even  some- 
thing of  fallen  majesty  in  his  bearing, 
something  almost  regal  in  the  proud 
tilt  of  his  snow-white  head. 

He  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time,  as 
though  steeling  himself  for  a  very 
humiliating  ordeal.  Then  he  rose, 
gathering  the  towel  around  him,  and 
began  to  lead  me  about  the  dwelling, 
offering  me  his  various  possessions. 
From  a  wooden  chest  he  produced 
little  bundles  wrapped  in  cheap  cloths 
or  old  American  newspapers,  unrolling 
them  to  display  the  native  siapo-cloth, 
beaten  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
local  mulberry  tree  by  the  women  of 
the  tribe,  and  many  other  treasures. 

AT  each  negative  shake  of  my  head  he 
betrayed  the  most  unmistakable 
disappointment,  but  immediately  he 
checked  it.  He  showed  by  gesture  that  I 
was  still  his  guest,  and  that  he  did  not 
mind  my  refusals,  although  I  could  see 
only  too  clearly  that  he  did.  He  aroused 
a  strange  curiosity,  and  a  great  deal  of  pity. 
Who  was  he?  What  was  his  past?  Why 
his  present  poverty? 

The  dwelling  itself  showed  no  sign  of 
want.  It  was  a  superb  specimen  of 
Samoan  architecture,  rising  from  a  smooth 
foundation  of  small  round  pebbles,  sup- 
ported by  a  circular  line  of  solid  bread- 
fruit wood,  with  a  roof  above  that  might 
have  delighted  an  artist.  The  rafters  of 
cocoanut  beams  supported  a  lattice-work 
of  cane,  all  tied  together  closely  with 
lashings  of  sennit-cord  dyed  in  many 
colors  and  so  woven  that  the  whole  conical 
interior  presented  an  intricate,  orna- 
mental design.  It  was  the  work,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  Samoan  houses,  of  a  specially 
trained  guild,  and  even  a  large  corps  of 
workmen  must  have  spent  months  upon 
its  construction. 

I  felt  that  the  old  man  had  a  story, 
but  I  was  powerless  to  get  it.  So  we  sat 
in  silence.  I  didn't  want  to  buy  his 
things — burdens  of  any  kind  would  be  a 
nuisance  on  the  long  journey  through  the 
less-known  islands  beyond  Samoa — and 
I  hesitated  to  offer  alms  in  this  particular 
case  lest  I  offend.  So  I  pointed  to  my 
camera,  to  beg  his  photograph.   For  this, 

[sun 


{Continued  from  page  26) 

at  least,  it  seemed  the  local  custom  to 
offer  money.  But  when  he  had  obligingly 
posed,  he  declined  the  proferred  coin, 
with  a  proud  disdain  that  was  truly 
kingly. 

And  just  then  relief  came,  in  the  form 
of  a  native  youth  who  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  English. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "He  no  want 
money.  He  big  chief.  He  see  you 
stranger,  he  want  make  presents  to  re- 
member Samoa." 

AS  one  comes  to  know  the  South  Sea 
Islander,  one  grows  to  like  him. 
But  he  is  a  happy  go-lucky  child — despite 
his  inherent  dignity — and  he  regards  life 
largely  as  a  song  and  dance. 


Out  of  Doors 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Lava  beds  and  mountains, 

Waterfalls  arid  peaks, 
Dipping  sails  and  hidden  trails, 

Glaciers  and  peaks. 

Fat  and  rocky  islands, 
Slim  and  sandy  shores; 

How  can  you  be  out  of  sorts 
If  you  re  out  of  doors? 

From  ancient  times  these  people — like 
practically  all  the  Pacific  Islanders — have 
enjoyed  a  system  of  communism,  whereby 
everything  except  a  wife  is  regarded  as 
common  property.  While  the  white 
man's  system  of  competition  for  gain  has 
made  certain  inroads,  much  of  the  old 
tradition  survives,  with  its  stifling  effect 
upon  industry.  No  one  feels  called  upon 
to  labor  and  amass  wealth,  for  he  knows 
only  too  well — like  the  home-brewer  over 
here — that  he  will  be  the  victim  of  his 
friends.  So  complete  is  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  that  one  never  finds  a  South 
Sea  Islander  keeping  a  store,  a  task  that 
he  leaves  to  the  white  man  or  the  oriental, 
who  has  less  compassion  on  his  relatives. 

After  all,  there  is  little  necessity  for 
these  people  to  work.  At  home  they 
dress  only  in  the  lava-lava,  or  short  skiit, 
which  can  be  manufactured  in  half  a 
minute  from  any  strip  of  cloth  or  native 
matting  by  the  simple  procedure  of 
wrapping  it  about  the  waist  and  securing 
it  with  a  deft  twist  of  the  loose  end.  If 
they  require  an  upper  garment  for  visiting 
the  post,  this  is  easily  secured  from  sailors 
or  from  stewards  off  a  passing  liner,  who 
are  always  ready  to  trade  second-hand 
shirts  for  native  curios.  If  they  become 
hungry,  they  have  only  to  step  outside 
the  house  to  find  a  convenient  breadfruit 
tree. 

On  occasion,  if  the  work  be  agreeable, 
they  are  capable  of  industry,  as  is  quite 
evident   to   any   one   who    has   seen    the 


elaborate  artistry  of  their  mats  or  grass- 
skirts,  or  the  intricate  structure  of  their 
houses,  but  they  make  or  build  these 
things  as  a  rule  in  leisurely  fashion,  us- 
ually in  groups,  with  attendant  chaffing 
and  fun. 

Even  the  stevedores  who  exert  them- 
selves quite  strenuously  two  or  three 
times  a  month  when  a  steamer  comes  to 
port  are  inclined  to  make  play  of  their 
labor.  They  line  up  in  a  double  row 
along  the  gangway — big,  broad-faced, 
good-humored  fellows — and  shunt  the 
cargo  down  from  hand  to  hand  with  much 
noise  and  merriment.  There  are  always 
twice  as  many  as  are  needed;  they  get  in 
one  another's  way;  they  drop  half  the 
bundles  en  route;  and  their  enjoyment  is 
all  the  greater  if  they  can  drop  them  on 
the  neck  of  one  of  their  own  number. 

But  if  a  certain  task  be  distasteful, 
or  a  Samoan  is  in  holiday  mood,  no 
inducement  will  persuade  him  to  work. 
He  will  respond  very  quickly  to  kind- 
ness or  a  smile,  but  sternness  arouses 
an  immediate  stubborn  resentment, 
and  while  he  will  not  openly  express 
his  feelings — unless  some  one  steals  his 
girl,  when  he  retaliates  by  hiding  in  the 
jungle  and  heaving  rocks — he  will 
register  his  opposition  by  a  passive 
failure  to  comply,  and  will  probably 
go  upon  another  malanga. 

So  long  as  he  has  sufficient  for  the 
day,  he  seldom  troubles  himself  about 
providing  for  the  future. 

If  he  finds  himself  hard  up,  or  even 
if  he  doesn't,  he  can  always  borrow 
from  his  neighbor.    The  neighbor  may 
not   like  it,  but  he  is  bound  by  local 
custom  to  give  whatever  is  asked,  unless 
he  sees  the  other  fellow  coming  and  finds 
time  to  hide  it.  And  if  the  neighbor  lacks  it. 
he  can  organize  a  malanga,  or  hiking  trip, 
and  go  off  upon  a  jaunt  with  other  friends 
to  visit  other  villages,  where  they  alight 
as  a  jolly  little  surprise  party  to  sing  and 
dance  with  their  hosts,  and  probably  to 
remain   and   feast   until   the  food   is  ex- 
hausted.    The   hosts,   while   they   smile 
and    make   him   welcome,    are   probably 
making  secret  resolves  to  retaliate  just  as 
soon  as  he  has  something,  but  that  will  be 
some  other  dav,  and  what's  some  other 
day? 

FROM  time  ti>  time,  of  course,  the 
Samoan  may  bring  his  produce  to 
market.  On  a  boat-day  in  particular  he 
may  come  in  to  the  malai,  or  parade 
ground  at  the  naval  barracks,  to  sell  the 
passing  tourist  curios  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture— strings  of  beads,  siapo-cloth. 
pandanus  mats,  woven  baskets,  painted 
sea-shells,  and  similar  articles — but  of 
this  he  makes  sort  of  a  social  function. 
He  gathers  in  a  group  with  his  friends 
beneath  a  communal  umbrella,  and  chats 
genially,  and  laughs  at  the  tourist,  and 
has  a  very  enjoyable  day,  occasionally 
hailing  a  prospective  purchaser  with, 
"Hey,  boss!"  or  "Say,  chief!"  but  ordi- 
narily manifesting  a  complete  indifference 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  sale. 

His  main  source  of  income  is  in  the 
cocoanut  trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly 
along   the   coast   with    little   cultivation, 
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and  drop  their  nuts  into  his  lap.  He  has 
only  to  split  them  open,  pry  out  the  meat, 
and  dry  it  into  copra,  and  the  American 
administration  sells  it  for  him  to  the 
highest  annual  bidder,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  salad  oil,  soaps,  or 
similar  commodities. 

The  Samoan,  too,  has  a  sublime  faith 
in  the  paternal  care  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Just  a  year  ago,  for  instance,  a  hurri- 
cane swept  this  little  paradise,  and 
knocked  down  the  breadfruit  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  of  the  local  diet. 
The  American  government  immediately 
shipped  down  a  ration  of  rice  and  salmon 
to  relieve  the  threatened  famine.  So  the 
Samoan,  delighted  with  this  manna  from 
the  gods,  quit  work  altogether,  and  did 
not  so  much  as  trouble  himself  to 
straighten  up  the  breadfruit  trees.  It 
would  have  been  simple  ienough.  They 
would  have  taken  immedaate  root  again 
in  this  fertile  country,  nd  it  was  a 
measure  absolutely  imperative  both  eco- 
nomically and  gastronomically. 

"But  you  couldn't  make  them  do  it," 
said  an  old  resident.  "They  wouldn't 
budge.  We  had  no  law  to  make  a  man 
save  himself  from  future  starvation.  And 
even  if  we  did,  what's  a  jail  term  to  a 
fellow  down  here  but  a  meal  ticket  itself? 
The  native  policemen  are  always  easy 
with  them." 

"So  what  did  you  do?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,"  he  said;  "we sent  the 
policemen  out  to  straighten 
up  the  trees!" 

THE  peculiar  thing 
about  all  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  local  ad- 
ministration, although  it  runs 
these  islands,  has  no  consti- 
tutional authority  at  home 
for  doing  so. 

And  that  leads  to  just  a 
few  words  of  history. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course, 
all  the  Samoas — which  means 
a  group  of  some  four  main 
islands,  and  numerous  smaller 
ones  —  were  independent, 
ruled  by  their  own  bickering 
chiefs.  In  1878,  one  of 
them,  as  ambassador  to 
Washington,  concluded  a 
treaty  to  the  effect  that 
naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  might  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  harbor  of 
Pago-Pago  as  a  naval  base, 
with  the  understanding  that 
the  Samoan  government 
relinquished  all  jurisdiction 
over  that  port.  Similar  treat- 
ies were  concluded  shortly 
thereafter  with  Germany  and 
England  as  regards  other 
harbors  in  other  islands. 

At  the  time,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  United  States 
— or  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries— having  any  special 
authority  over  more  territory 
than  that  where  the  busts 
were  established.  Later  Ger- 
many adopted  bulldozing 
tactics  toward  the  natives 
throughout  the  several  islands 


whei.e  she  had  been  granted  a  foothold, 
establishing  practical  ownership.  The 
natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pago-Pago, 
worried  by  what  was  happening  and  seek- 
ing protection,  applied  to  the  United 
States  to  extend  its  authority  from  Pago- 
Pago  to  the  whole  island  of  Tutuila, 
where  the  port  is  situated. 

Congress  paid  no  attention  to  the 
request,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when 
he  became  president,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  accept.  In  1900  he  issued  an  order 
extending  the  "Naval  Station"  to  include 
"the  Island  of  Tutuila  of  the  Samoan 
group  and  all  other  islands  of  the  group 
east  of  longitude  171  degrees  west  of 
Greenwich."  In  so  stating  the  order,  he 
took  in  at  least  one  island  whose  people 
had  not  requested  annexation,  but  they 
presently  agreed,  and  Teddy  sent  each  of 
the  native  chiefs  a  gilt-edged  diploma 
and  a  silver  watch  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude. 

That's  where  American  Samoa  stands 
today.  The  western  islands  of  the 
general  group,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Germany,  and  which  were  taken  by  a 
_ British  fleet  during  the  war,  have  been 
placed  under  New  Zealand  mandate. 
But  the  United  States  Senate,  which  is 
supposed  to  ratify  foreign  treaties,  has 
never  taken  official  action  to  make 
Theodore    Roosevelt's    decrees    constitu- 
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tional    or    to    define    the    status    of   the 
eastern  or  "American"  islands! 

It  is  undeniably  more  than  a  naval 
station.  To  be  sure,  its  entire  rule  centers 
under  one  head,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  "Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa,"  and  is  there- 
upon confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  "Commandant  of  the  Naval 
Station,  Tutuila."  But  while  the  Navy 
Department  supports  the  station  proper, 
by  which  is  meant  the  post  at  Pago-Pago, 
with  its  garrison  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  bluejackets,  the  rest  of  the  island 
is  practically  self-supporting,  and  pays 
for  its  public  schools  and  similar  works 
from  its  own  taxes,  though  the  Navy 
supports  its  Health  Department. 

IN  short,  no  one  seems  to  know  just 
how,  legally,  the  situation  stands;  and 
for  want  of  definite  legislation,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  omnipotent,  and  can  run  things  as 
he  pleases.  That  the  American  administra- 
tion is  respected  and  accepted  without 
question  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
native  has  been  fairly  well  treated.  He 
has  been  permitted  to  live  in  his  own 
accustomed  fashion,  and  even  encouraged 
to  preserve  his  ancestral  customs.  He 
still  retains  his  own  political  system,  and 
while  his  native  district  governors  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  sub-districts  are  appointed  by 
the  governor,  he  has  his  own 
system  of  councils  which,  by 
sending  delegates  to  an  an- 
nual fdno  or  general  meeting, 
are  permitted  at  least  to 
make  recommendations  and 
express  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  American  rule  is 
perfect,  to  be  sure.  The 
dual  system  is  perplexing, 
with  many  complications  and 
much  red  tape;  the  public 
school  system,  recently  estab- 
lished, is  hardly  adequate; 
much  might  be  said  about  an 
autocracy  where  practically 
nothing  can  be  done  without 
the  Governor's  approval  and 
where  one  man  embodies  in 
himself  complete  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers 
over  a  population  of  8676 
persons. 

At  times  one  senses  an 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Samoa,  but  it  is  di- 
rected less  at  the  administra- 
tors than  at  the  system  itself, 
and  particularly  at  the 
vagueness  of  the  islands' 
whole  status.  But  this  dis- 
satisfaction is  more  often 
voiced  by  the  white  officials 
themselves  than  by  the  na- 
tives. The  Samoan  is  easy- 
going; he  is  well  enough 
cared  for;  and  although  Con- 
gress hasn't  told  him  yet 
whether  he's  an  American 
citizen  or  an  American  sub- 
ject and  the  average  Con- 
gressman probably  hasn't 
heard  of  Samoa,  he'ssatisfied. 
For  that  matter,  he  hasn't 
heard  of  Congress. 

After  all,  it's  the  American 
himself   that    wonies     most 
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about  the  problems  of  Samoa.  Take  for 
instance  the  local  Health  Department, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  United  States' 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  islands. 

It  can  boast  with  truth  that  by  constant 
vigilance  it  has  kept  its  possessions  free 
from  the  diseases  which  have  so  fre- 
quently ravaged  other  islands;  that  when 
the  world-wide  influenza  epidemic  of  1919 
carried  off  thousands  of  natives  in  its 
nearest  neighbors,  it  carried  off  not  a 
single  victim  in  American  territory;  that 
as  a  result  of  its  watchfulness  the  popula- 
tion, instead  of  dying  off  like  many  popu- 
lations hereabouts,  has  increased  58  per 
cent  since  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
hoisted  in  Pago-Pago. 

It  doesn't  boast,  however. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  hick,"  a  naval  man 
told  me.  "The  truth  is  that  we  have  a 
devil  of  a  time  making  the  native  under- 
stand the  importance  of  guarding  against 
disease.  He'd  rather  scratch  mosquito 
bites  and  develop  filariasis  than  take  the 
trouble  to  kill  the  mosquitoes,  or  cough 
and  spread  bronchitis  than  invest  in  a 
handkerchief.  If  a  man  is  ill  with 
some  ailment,  he's  apt  to  lie  down 
on  his  stomach,  while  about  six 
or  seven  other  fellows  pound  him 
on  the  back  and  sing  songs  to  the 
accompaniment,  and  then  roll  up 
in  a  cane-mat  and  sleep  it  off. 

"Of  course,  we  do  a  lot  of  work. 
The  Health  Department  holds 
clinics,  runs  a  hospital,  maintains 
several  dispensaries,  operates  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  makes 
regular  sanitary  inspections  not 
only  of  the  native  villages  but  of 
the  European  houses,  and  vacci- 
nates everybody  in  its  territory. 

"But  it  can't  provide  against 
native  lethargy.  We've  got  58 
regular  towns  to  look  after,  not  to 
mention  scattered  hamlets;  in 
many  of  them  the  water  supply  is 
bad,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the 
tary  arrangements  are  nil.  And 
are  we  going  to  do?  We  preach  to  them, 
and  they  listen  politely,  and  that's  the 
end  of  it.  We  have  no  authority  to  en- 
force our  preaching — to  take  the  native 
by  the  nape  of  the  deck  and  tell  him, 
"Here,  you've  got  to  get  busy  and  remedy 
this.  Until  we  know  where  we  stand, 
and  have  a  sanitary  code  with  penalties 
for  infractions,  we've  got  to  do  what  we 
can,  and  trust  our  luck  to  continue.  But 
at  present,  there's  many  an  epidemic  that 
could  sweep  these  islands  as  they've 
swept  the  others — if  it  ever  got  a  foot- 
hold.    And  that  might  be  tomorrow." 

But  to  the  South  Sea  islander,  "tomor- 
row's another  day." 

AND  as  to  romance  in  Pago-Pago? 
I  was  standing  at  the  gate  of 
the  Mormon  Mission,  talking  with  several 
other  Americans  from  a  passing  steamer 
— the  one  that  was  to  carry  me  away — 
when  a  fat  and  elderly  Samoan  woman 
approached.     "You  likee  dance?" 

We  surveyed  Mama  doubtfully,  skep- 
tical of  her  prowess  as  a  danseuse. 

"Oh,  no;  me  not  dance.  All  young 
girl;  nice  girl.  Change  clothes;  dance  fine. 
Siva-siva,  same  hula-hula,  very  good. 
You  come?    All  right?" 

We  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
feigned  such  gentlemanly  indifference  as 


is  customary  on  such  occasions.  We 
glanced  up  and  down  the  road  to  make 
sure  that  we  were  not  observed. 

"Well,"  said  a  professorial-looking 
gentleman,  wiping  his  eye-glasses,  "per- 
haps another  little  dance  wouldn't  do  us 
any  harm." 

So  off  we  trooped  in  the  wake  of  Mama. 

It  had  been  our  natural  assumption 
that  she  would  lead  the  way  up  the 
neighboring  jungle-grown  valley  to  some 
isolated  spot  which  might  provide  a  ro- 
mantic setting,  and  incidentally  offer  a 
bit  of  privacy.  Instead,  she  made  for 
the  nearest  house,  which  stood  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  road  with  its  mat-awnings 
all  drawn  up  to  advertise  our  wickedness 
to  the  passing  public. 

My  fellow-tourists  hesitated  again. 

"Come  on,  you!"  encouraged  Mama. 

She  raised  her  voice  in  a  series  of 
shrill  yells  in  Samoan  dialect,  and  from 
all  the  neighboring  houses  came  the  nice 
young  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen 
to  forty,  donning  their  grass-skirts  as 
they  came.    They  did  it  modestly  enough, 


Logs  in  the  Mill  Pond 

By  Marverin  Chandler  McElroy 

/  wonder: 

Do  the  high  hills  miss  them; 

Dawn  winds  that  were  wont  to  kiss  them; 

Squirrels  that  scampered  down  their  fingers ; 

Noon-time  shade  where  wild  life  lingers; 

Birdling  nests  their  cupped  hands  held  high; 

Cloud-lips  brushing  from  the  blue  sky  .  .  . 

Is  it  of  such  things  they  dream — 

Silent,  shivering  in  the  stream? 


sani- 
what 


slipping  the  new  garment  on  as  the  old 
slipped  off",  but  to  anybody  of  suspicious 
nature 

"Say!"  exclaimed  the  professorial 
gentleman,  "Let's  duck!" 

"Nothing  doing,"  protested  the  others, 
"let's  see  it." 

"But  there's  a  whole  auto-load  of  ladies 
from  the  ship  coming  down  the  road." 

And  at  this  everybody  scattered.  Mama, 
furious,  roared  her  indignation  after  them: 

"What  for  run  away?  What  you  care 
for  ladie'?    You  got  plenty  ladie'  here!" 

The  auto  whizzed  past  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  Out  from  the  jungle  peeped  the 
cautious  male  tourists.  The  girls  did  a 
step  or  two  outside  the  hut  by  way  of 
advertisement.  The  group  of  spectators 
reassembled.    The  dance  was  on. 

We  squatted  cross-legged  upon  mats 
arranged  in  a  semi-circle  about  the  walls 
of  the  hut.  Immediately  opposite,  a  tall 
horse-faced  woman  with  a  rose  tucked 
over  her  right  ear  and  a  cigarette  over 
her  left,  took  her  seat  and  commenced  to 
beat  rhythmically  with  a  pair  of  sticks 
upon  a  roll  of  matting.  The  children  of 
the  family  formed  a  chorus  behind  her, 
and  started  singing  a  monotonous  chant 
that  suggested  a  hymn  set  to  ragtime. 
And  the  first  performer  stepped  forward. 

She  was  not  of  the  younger  or  more 
slender  generation.  Also,  having  bowed 
ceremoniously,  she  began  to  giggle.    The 


giggle  spread  and  grew  into  a  laugh.  The 
laugh  became  a  convulsion.  And  when 
she  finally  started  her  dance,  it  was  a 
problem  to  decide  where  convulsions  left 
off"  and  art  began,  except  that  she  occa- 
sionally raised  her  feet  and  replaced  them 
on  the  ground. 

"When  does  the  dancing  begin?"  de- 
manded the  professor  sarcastically. 
Then  followed  another. 
She  was  younger,  and  truly  graceful, 
but  hardly  enthusiastic.  Only  upon  a 
real  occasion,  at  some  bona  fide  ceremony, 
will  the  South  Sea  islander  throw  himself 
— or  herself — whole-heartedly  into  such  a 
performance.  Having  since  seen  the  real 
thing  on  many  occasions  and  in  many 
places,  I  can  vouch  for  the  native's  ability 
as  a  dancer.  But  this  was  merely  an  ex- 
hibition arranged  for  visitors  and  for  cash. 
And  presently  they  passed  the  plate. 

"What  for,  only  ten  cent',  twenty-five 
cent',  fifty  cent'?"  demanded  Mama 
indignantly,  as  she  surveyed  the  offering. 
"Why  you  no  give  dollar?" 

"What  for  you  no  give  dance?"  we 
responded.  Mama  hesitated  but  a 
moment.  Then  she  took  the  floor 
herself.  She  leaped  upon  the  mat 
and  flung  herself  into  a  perfect 
terpsichorean  revel.  Her  huge 
brown  feet  pounded  upon  the 
thinly  carpeted  stone  floor.  Her 
whole  body  postured,  shook, 
swayed,  rocked,  trembled,  con- 
torted, gyrated,  whirled,  wobbled, 
and  wiggled.  Her  grass  skirt  mis- 
behaved. Up  and  down  before  us 
she  went,  her  arms  describing 
weird  gestures.  She  stooped  before 
us,  knees  akimbo,  every  muscle  in 
action  from  top  to  bottom  and 
stem  to  stern.  And  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  honk  of  an 
auto-horn  from  the  road  outside. 
"Good  Heavens!"  gasped  the 
professor.  "There  comes  my  wife!" 
And  into  the  hut  trooped  all  the  Amer- 
ican women  from  the  ship. 

"What's  going  on  here,  Charley?"  in- 
quired a  masterful-looking  creature,  fixing 
her  eye  accusingly  upon  the  Litt.  D. 

He  looked  to  the  rest  of  us,  but  we  all  sat 
uninventively  silent.  At  which  moment 
Mama  passed  the  plate  again. 

"What  for  no  give  dollar?  I  show  you 
good  dance — hot  dance — some  shake,  eh  ?" 
"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  professor's  wife. 
"It's  a  hula-hula!  Why  didn't  you  tell 
us,  Charley?  That's  what  we've  been 
looking  for  all  morning!" 

SO  much  for  the  wild  South  Sea 
Island  vamps. 

Passengers  were  tossing  colored  stream- 
ers from  the  deck  to  friends  ashore.  The 
ship's  orchestra  .was  playing  "Aloha" 
with  the  usual  sad  solemnity.  Friends 
were  walking  slowly  along  the  wharf, 
holding  the  ends  of  the  paper  ribbons, 
waving,  smiling,  as  we  surged  gradually 
out  into  the  brown  current. 

And  so  we  sailed  for  the  islands  farther 
south — to  fight  the  man-eating  sharks — 
and  incidentally  to  discover  a  real  queen. 

In  his  second  article,  to  be  published  in 
the  next  issue,  Mr.  Foster  will  describe  his 
visit  to  the  Tongas,  the  only  islands  of  the 
Pacific  which  still  remain  independent  of 
European  rule. — The  Editors. 
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CAN  YOU  W  BELIEVE 
YOUR  OWN  EYES? 


The  car  illustrated  is 

the    DeLuxe    Coach. 

Spare  Tire  Extra 


There  is  nothing  vague  or  intangible 
about  Oldsmobile  value  .  .  . 

You  can  visit  any  Oldsmobile  show- 
room and  see  it  for  yourself. 

You  can  recognize,  in  every  detail, 
that  beauty  which  indicates  quality 
throughout. 

You  can  check  for  yourself  the  known 
factors  of  motor  car  merit  in  Oldsmc 
bile. 

You  need  not  be  an  expert  to  know 


that  they  assure  you  brilliant  per- 
formance,  thrift  and  long  life,  comfort 
and  beauty  .  .  .  lasting  satisfaction. 

You  need  not  be  an  engineer  to  know 
that  these  features  denote  standards 
of  design  and  manufacture  you  would 
not  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  car  of  so 
moderate  a  price. 

You  can  see  Oldsmobile  value  .  .  . 

And  when  you  have,  we  will  gladly 
leave  your  judgment  of  this  value  to 
the  verdict  of  your  own  eyes. 


L-Head  Six-Cylinder  Engine  . .  Crankcase  Ventilation  . .  Dual  Air  Cleaning  . .  Oil  Filter  only  3  to  4  oil  changes  a  year 

.  .  Four  -Wheel  Brakes  .  .  Harmonic  Balancer  . .  Two- Way  Cooling  .  .  Three-Way  Pressure  Lubrication  .  . 

Honed  Cylinders  .  .  High  -  Velocity,    Hot -Section    Manifold   ..  Double -Valve   Springs  ..  Silent 

Timing  Chain  .  .  Full  Automatic  Spark  Control  .  .  Thermostatic  Charging  Control .  .  30  x  5.25 

Balloon  Tires  .  .  Balloon-Geared  Steering  .  .  Double-Offset,  Low-Gravity  Frame  .  .  Easy-Shift 

Transmission  .  .  Twin-Beam  Headlights,  Controlled  From  Steering  Wheel .  .  Chromium 

Permanent-Lustre  Plating  .  .  Duco  Finish  .  .  Fisher  Bodies 

COACH  $950    F.  O.  B.  LANSING 

OLDSMOBILE 
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£?asco  Omits  a  2)etail 


brought  'em  in.  Give  me  back  that 
eleven  dollars  right  now.    You  hear?" 

Ross  was  viciously  snapping  each  tail 
in  two  between  his  fingers  and  at  each 
faint  crack  a  two-inch  piece  of  hide- 
wrapped  twig  was  disclosed.  Momen- 
tarily, Jenny  was  speechless  at  the 
visible  anger  of  the  white  man.  Some- 
how, some  way,  she  herself  had  been 
caught  in  the  mesh  of  Casco's  illicit 
doings.  She  didn't  yet  quite  see  how  this 
was  but  Ross  enlightened  her: 

"You  people  have  been  making  several 
squirrel  tails  grow  where  only  one  should 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

be,  eh?  A  sharp  knife,  a  twig  and  a  piece 
of  green  squirrel  hide  was  all  you  needed 
so  long  as  the  amounts  were  small  and  the 
count  was  carelessly  made.  Pretty  smart 
for  an  Injun,  I'll  say.  But  you'll  go  to 
jail  for  this.  This  is  defrauding  the 
government." 

Casco  felt  Jenny's  clutching  fingers 
relax  slightly  as  her  muscles  went  limp 
with  the  shock  of  Ross'  last  statement. 
Casco  moved — at  once.  What  was  a 
shirt  sleeve  more  or  less  in  the  face  of 
greater  catastrophe?     Jenny  could  stay 


and  try  to  argue,  that  white  man  back 
into  good  nature  if  she  wanted  to  but 
Casco  wanted  right  now  to  be  alone  in 
some  vast  solitude  where  no  eyes  save 
those  of  twinkling  stars  would  mark  his 
passing. 

The  night  air  soughed  gently  as  it 
faithfully  closed  a  long  crack  behind 
the  fleeing  one,  and  the  cloppity  clop  of 
frantically  urged  shoes  died  away  in  the 
distance  before  Jenny  had  tearfully 
produced  from  her  well  worn  purse  the 
last  penny  that  Ross  had  paid  for  Casco's 
ingenious  handiwork. 


Housekeeping  in  Hopiland 


grind  is  warmed  in  the  oven  and  re-ground 
a  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  mealing 
trough  is  the  store  room.  Each  Hopi 
house  has  one  or  two  of  these.  Often  they 
are  not  rooms,  just  cubby  holes,  never- 
theless each  contains  a  special  ventilating 
system,  often  extremely  crude,  but  quite 
effective.  Centuries  of  living  in  an  arid 
land,  where  not  only  drought,  but  a 
succession  of  droughts  is  not  uncommon, 
has  trained  this  primitive  race  in  the 
science  of  storing  foodstuffs.  Dried  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meats  are  strung  from  the 
rafters;  the  fresh  pumpkins  and  melons 
are  placed  on  shelves  or  indentations  in 
the  adobe  walls,  where  they  remain  sweet 
and  soft  indefinitely  by  means  of  a  crude 
system  of  air  regulation.  The  corn,  which 
is  used  daily,  is  stacked  against  the  wall 
like  cordwood.  Red  corn,  blue  corn, 
white  corn,  yellow  corn  and  mottled  corn 
is  often  sorted  and  stacked  by  color, 
giving  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
corn  stack.  Because  of  the  ever-present 
danger  of  famine,  the  Hopi  keep  one  year's 
corn  supply  in  reserve,  and,  despite  this 
long  storage,  insect  pests  seldom  get  to  it. 
Considerable  skill  is  brought  to  bear  in 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  by  a 
system  of  sun-curing.  The  wreaths  and 
streamers  of  bright  green  string  beans  and 
scarlet  peppers  hanging  on  the  outside 
walls  of  the  houses  have  a  decorative 
effect  on  their  somewhat  drab  architec- 
ture. String  beans  are  dried  whole  to  a 
brown  crisp  and  prepared  by  soaking 
them  in  water  before  cooking.  They  are 
usually  eaten  boiled,  flavored  with  goat 
meat  or  mutton.  "Flavored"  just  de- 
scribes it,  for  these  desert-dwelling 
Indians  use  meat  but  sparingly.  The 
drying  of  fruits,  principally  peaches,  is 
usually  done  in  their  tiny  orchards,  by 
spreading  the  split  fruit  upon  stone  plat- 
forms. In  years  when  the  crop  has  been  a 
small  one,  I  have  known  them  to  dry 
their  peaches  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
houses,  at  which  times  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  pueblo  is  impregnated  with  a 
pleasant  peach  aroma. 

SWEET  corn  is  gathered  in  August  and 
steamed  in  underground  ovens  pre- 
paratory to  storing.  A  bottle-shaped  pit  is 


(Continued  from  page  55) 

dug  in  the  earth  about  eight  feet  deep,  the 
aperture  at  the  neck  being  only  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  squeeze  through. 
From  the  shoulder  of  the  pit  an  air  vent  is 
punched  through  to  the  surface.  This  pit  is 
tightly  filled  with  brush,  which  is  lighted 
in  the  morning  and  kept  burning  all  day 
by  constant  renewal  of  fuel  in  order  that 
the  surrounding  soil  may  be  thoroughly 
heated.  At  sunset  a  wagonload  of  sweet 
corn  ears,  unstripped,  is  dumped  into  the 
hole,  the  air  vent  plugged  and  the  man- 
hole covered  with  a  flat  stone  and  sealed 
with  mud  cement,  thereby  forming  a 
very  efficient  steam-pressure  cooker,  the 
steam  being  generated  from  the  moist, 
freshly  gathered  corn.  At  sun-up  the 
following  morning,  the  steam  pit  is 
opened,  a  man  enters  and  tosses  out  the 
smoking  ears  to  the  group  of  neighbors 
who  have  gathered  for  the  celebration 
according  to  time  honored  custom.  I 
have  attended  many  of  these  corn  feasts 
and  can  testify  that  I  have  never  tasted 
corn  like  it.  All  the  grain's  natural  juices 
have  been  imprisoned  and  have  saturated 
the  ear,  giving  it  a  most  delicious  flavor. 
After  the  hospitalities  of  the  corn  feast 
have  been  attended  to,  the  unstripped 
ears  are  strung  in  bunches  like  bananas, 
sun-dried  and  stored. 

Pikama  is  a  sweet  cornmeal  mush,  a 
dish  reserved  for  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions. It  is  cooked  in  a  special  oven, 
always  located  near  the  house.  This 
oven  is  a  rectangular  pit  about  two  feet 
deep  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  lined 
with  stone  slabs,  making  a  tight-walled 
firebox.  A  slow  fire  is  used  to  heat  the 
stones;  the  ashes  are  then  removed  and  a 
corn  husk  bag  or  can  containing  the  mush 
is  let  down  into  the  pit.  A  close  fitting 
stone  forms  the  lid,  the  tracks  being 
tightly  cemented  with  mud.  The  hot 
ashes  are  placed  on  top  of  this  stone  lid 
and  kept  as  a  slow  fire  for  many  hours — 
in  other  words,  the  modern  fireless 
milker. 

Piki  (native  parchment  bread)  is  the 
every-day  bread  of  the  Hopi  household. 
It  is  made  from  a  thin  corn  batter  from 
which  all  lumps  have  been  combed, 
giving  it  the  consistency  of  thick  cream, 


The  batter  is  spread  on  a  stone  table, 
heated  from  a  fire  below.  As  soon  as  the 
cake  is  dried  and  brown,  which  takes  only 
a  minute  or  two,  the  first  sheet  is  laid 
aside  until  the  second  is  ready,  when  it  is 
immediately  laid  under  the  first  and  the 
two  folded  and  then  tightly  rolled  into 
cylinders  about  twelve  inches  long — bread 
sticks,  as  it  were,  which  the  Hopi  use  in 
lieu  of  a  fork  or  spoon,  gradually  biting  off" 
the  implement  until  it  is  consumed. 
Another  illustration  of  the  native  ingenu- 
ity of  a  savage  people,  for  the  Hopi  were 
from  the  earliest  times  without  metals,  so 
thus  constructed  their  table  implements 
from  bread,  having  a  new  set  for  each 
meal.  It  was  this  several-century-old  hot- 
stone  baking  method  that  furnished  the 
idea  for  the  cornflake  breakfast  foods  of 
today.  To  be  a  successful  piki  baker  one 
needs  experience  and  heat-proof  hands. 
I  have  seen  women  tourists  attempt  the 
manufacture  of  piki,  but  almost  invari- 
ably they  had  to  give  it  up  because  of  the 
great  heat  of  the  stone  slab  upon  which 
they  had  to  work.  Hopi  women  have 
been  inured  to  this  from  childhood. 

ONE  department  of  Hopi  household 
science  that  always  had  an  allure 
for  me,  perhaps  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  aura  of  mystery  was  "medicine." 
The  Hopi  are  strong  on  medicine,  nor  is  it 
wholly  a  matter  of  superstition,  for,  were 
it  possible  to  classify  all  their  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  medicinal  plants;  throw  out 
all  the  "magic"  and  the  "haunt"  stuff, 
and  trace  the  remainder  back  to  its  origin, 
I  think  it  likely  that  some  of  their  herb 
lore  would  be  found  to  have  scientific 
value.  Both  medicine  men  and  medicine 
women  flourished  in  our  community.  Of 
the  latter,  Saalako,  the  mother  of  the 
Snake  Priest,  was  the  best  known.  In 
addition  to  being  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  brewing  the  snake  poison  antidote,  one 
of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  tribe,  she  had 
some  private  practice  and  would  be  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  attend  some 
sufferer. 

In  many  Hopi  houses  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  dried  herbs,  roots  and  seeds 
stored,  is  surprising.  Much  of  it  hangs 
from  the  rafters;  some  is  stored  in  jars  in 
secret   places.     Just   how  much   of  it   is 
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A         BUSINESS         DAY         SAVED 


Swift 
Luxurious 


San  Francisco 


Overland  Limited 


—only  63  hours  to  Chicago 


Faster  time  east  on  this 
transcontinental  aristo- 
crat. Convenient  evening 
departure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Only  two  business 
days  en  route.  Over  the 
historic  Overland  Route, 
Lake  Tahoe  Line  to  Chi- 
cago and  all  points  east. 

A  train  with  the  quiet, 
efficient  service  of  a  fine 
town-club  or  hotel.  It  is 


equipped  and  manned  to 
serve  the  most  discrimi- 
nating. $10  extra  fare  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago;  $8 
to  Omaha;  $5  to  Ogden. 

Also,  the  new  Gold  Coast 
Limited  and  Pacific  him.' 
ited,  no  extra  fare.  Pull- 
man without  change  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis. 


The" Overland" leaves SanFrancisco  (Ferry)  6:00  p.m.  daily. 


Southern  Pacific  Lines 


Please  make  reser- 
vations  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible 


F.  S.  McGinnis 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco 
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Housekeeping    in    Hopiland:     Anna    Phelps    Kopta 


counted  medicine  I  could  never  learn.  I 
know  that  some  of  it  is  used  for  flavoring 
in  their  cookery,  and  some  of  the  seeds, 
such  as  sunflower  seeds,  are  pressed  for 
oils  to  be  used  for  shortening  in  their 
pastry,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  medi- 
cine. They  seem  to  have  worked  out  a 
crude  system  of  counter-irritant,  because, 
tor  pains  in  the  nature  of  a  tickling  throat 
or  itchy  skin,  they  use  a  brew  of  Scotch 
thistle — a  tickle  for  a  tickle  as  it  were — 
and  for  that  great  disaster,  as  they  view 
it,  of  baldness,  they  employ  a  plaster 
made  from  hairy  seeds. 

Dressmaking  and  the  fashioning  of 
clothes  which  looms  so  large  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  her  white  sister,  is 
materially  lessened  for  the  Hopi  house- 
keeper by  reason  of  the  fact  that  with 
this  tribe,  weaving  is  a  man's  occupation. 
It  seems  odd  that  the  gorgeous  marriage 
blanket,  which  contains  three  kinds  of 
weaving  and  several  kinds  of  cording,  the 
final  gift  to  the  bride,  should  be  measured 
and  fashioned  by  the  groom  and  his  lodge 
brothers.  At  the  marriage  ceremony  the 
white  unembroidered  blanket  is  worn,  but 
directly  after  the  ceremony  it  is  embroi- 
dered in  many  colors  and  laid  aside  for 
ceremonial  occasions. 

ALTHOUGH  the  actual  weaving  of 
the  cloth  is  the  work  of  the  men, 
women  are  not  debarred  from  sewing,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  are  excellent  seam- 
stresses. Native  garments  have  largely 
passed  away,  except  for  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. Originally,  the  Hopi  was  the  Beau 
Brummel  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
for   throughout   the    cliff  dwellings    and 


ruined  pueblos  of  the  Southwest  are  found 
woven  fabrics  of  cotton,  rabbit  fur  and 
feathers,  the  latter  being  held  together  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  cotton  cords.  Wool 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  tribe 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Hopi  cloth,  which  is  now  being  super- 
seded by  the  white  man's  cotton  prints,  is 
probably  as  good  an  example  of  hand 
woven  dress  goods  as  can  be  found  today 
— long  wearing,  fast  in  color  and  excellent 
for  retaining  its  form.  The  aniline  dyes 
of  civilization,  which  are  now  used  to 
some  extent  in  their  rugs  and  blankets, 
are  not  used  for  dress  cloth,  which  is  made 
in  indigo  blue  only. 

Aside  from  the  customary  household 
tasks,  most  Hopi  women  give  some  time 
each  day  to  the  native  arts  of  basketry 
and  pottery.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  a  woman  who  saved  the 
Hopi  pottery  art  for  posterity.  Before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniard,  the  Hopi 
made  wonderful  pottery,  well  fired,  of 
uniform  thickness  and  decorated  with 
masterly  designs,  but  the  craft  had 
gradually  been  lost  until  only  the  simplest 
shapes,  undecorated,  were  made.  Then, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  Doctors  Fewkes 
and  Hough  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, unearthing  the  buried  city  of 
Sityatki,  came  upon  a  rich  find  of  pre- 
historic pottery  of  superb  design  and 
finish.  For  five  centuries  it  had  laid 
encased  in  sand.  Before  this  find  was 
shipped  to  the  museum  at  Washington, 
Nampeyo,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
skilled  potters,  begged  leave  to  be  allowed 
to  copy  the  designs.  She  asked  for  tab- 
lets and  pencil  and  with  the  assistance  of 


her  husband,  Lesu,  spent  the  most  of  one 
whole  summer  painstakingly  copying 
hundreds  of  forgotten  designs — a  con- 
tribution to  America's  native  arts  of 
the  very  first  importance.  From  that 
time  on  Hopi  pottery  showed  vast  im- 
provement, both  in  mechanical  finish  and 
in  variety  of  design,  but  now  the  widening 
gulf  between  the  old  and  new  generation 
of  the  tribe  is  again  threatening  its 
existence. 

THE  surprising  archaeological  discov- 
eries made  in  the  Southwest  during 
the  past  two  decades  are  gradually  piecing 
together  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Hopi 
and  other  civilizations  which  lived  beside 
them  and  before  them  but  which  have 
passed  away.  These  researches  brought 
many  distinguished  visitors  to  Hopiland, 
also  quite  a  sprinkling  of  the  artist  fra- 
ternity in  an  effort  to  capture  some  of  the 
marvelous  scenic  effects  of  the  Painted 
Desert.  A  few  of  these  artists  made 
repeated  visits.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
to  the  Hopi  is  Mr.  Jimmie  Swinnerton,  the 
cartoonist,  who  sojourned  season  after  sea- 
son at  Walpi,  which  resulted  in  his  quaint 
Katchina  doll  pictures  of  present  vogue. 
Altogether  the  Hopi  housewife  is  a  busy 
woman  with  well  defined  duties,  which, 
like  her  white  sister,  she  performs  well  or 
indifferently  according  to  her  tempera- 
ment. That  her  methods  are  in  many 
respects  those  of  another  age  does  not 
lessen  their  effectiveness  for  the  home  she 
superintends — they  exactly  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Hopi  people.  Many  years  in 
Hopiland  has  filled  me  with  an  abiding 
respect  for  the  Hopi  housekeeper. 


Lasts  of  the  Old  West 


and  weeds  in  our  yard  for  a  few  hours 
every  Friday  afternoon. 

I  came  to  know  these  horses  by  sight; 
therefore  it  was  with  something  near 
amazement  that  while  riding  with  Dick 
up  along  the  Snake  river  near  Dead  Man's 
Bar  one  afternoon  I  came  on  these  three 
horses — and  each  horse  ridden  by  one  of 
the  most  villainous  individuals  I  ever  had 
seen. 

Particularly  notable  were  their  hats. 
( >ne  wore  a  silk  top-hat — battered,  but 
still  silk — while  the  second  had  shoved 
his  typical  Western  hat  rather  over  one 
ear,  and  the  third  wore  a  greasy  corduroy 
cap.  And  wicked  looking  customers  they 
were.  They  had  obviously  stolen  the 
horses.  I  was  about  to  leap  from  the  car 
and  be  at  their  throats  when  I  observed 
that  each  one  was  heavily  armed.  But 
I  gave  them  a  mean  look  as  they  passed. 

\  moment  later  I  saw  another  astonish- 
ing spectacle.  A  covered  wagon  appeared 
on  the  sage-brush  horizon  ahead  of  us. 
My  scalp  tingled;  my  heart  leaped  with 
joj  .  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  truly  the 
Last  of  the  Old  West!  Imagine  my  delight 
\\  Inn  a  second  covered  wagon  followed  the 
first,  and  a  third  followed  the  second,  and 
.1  fourth  the  third;  and  after  these  came  a 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  goodness  knows  how  many 
more,   until   they  filled   the  horizon   and 


{Continued  from  page  -y) 

moved  along  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
river  like  a  spectre  from  the  past. 

Covered  wagons!  A  whole  string  of 
them!  Ha!  Where  had  gold  been  dis- 
covered ?  What  land  rush  was  under  way  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  flew  through 
my  mind,  and  in  my  veins  I  felt  stirring 
the  blood  of  hardy  ancestors.  I  came 
near  to  shouting  "Westward  Ho!"  or  some 
other  appropriate  slogan  and  leaping  from 
the  car  to  join  the  brave  cavalcade. 

At  that  moment  our  slowly  moving  car 
dipped  down  toward  the  river  and  a  man 
leaped  out  into  the  road  and  held  up  his 
hand,  motioning  and  calling  for  us  to  stop 
at  once.  Near  him  was  another;  and  the 
second  man  was  turning  the  crank  of  a 
motion  picture  camera  which  was  aimed 
at  the  covered  wagons. 

My  disappointment  would  have  been 
keen,  had  not  Dick  risen  to  the  occasion 
on  the  instant.  "Well,"  he  said,  "they 
came  to  an  appropriate  place  to  take  such 
a  picture — The  Last  of  the  Old  West!" 
There  was  some  comfort  in  that,  to  be 
sure.  And  the  picture,  we  learned  later, 
was  called  "The  Three  Bad  Men."  Jones 
nodded,  later,  when  1  told  him  about  it. 
"Only  in  the  Last  of  the  Old  West  would 
they  take  a  picture  by  that  name." 

One  day  I  asked  Winger  the  following 


question:  "When  did  the  West  become 
the  new  West,  as  opposed  to  the  Old  \\  est, 
and  at  what  time  did  all  of  the  Old  West, 
excepting  only  this  valley,  disappear:" 

Dick,  like  all  lawyers,  appeared  to  think 
it  over  at  length.  "The  old  West  went 
when  the  law  came  in,"  was  his  decision. 

I  asked  Ferrin,  a  rancher,  the  same 
question.  "The  old  West  went  to  hell 
when  the  first  sheep  and  fences  appeared," 
he  said. 

Next  I  tried  the  driver  of  the  mail  stagi 
"The  old  West?"  he  asked  slowly;  then 
after  an  impressive  period  of  consider- 
ation he  replied:  "As  near  as  I  can  figure. 
the  old  West  up  and  died  when  the  hist 
motor  truck  crossed  the  Mississippi  river." 

Not  far  up  the  valley  lived  a  writer. 
One  day  1  spoke  to  him  about  the  matter, 
pointing  out  that  he,  with  his  impartial 
mind,  would  doubtless  give  a  truly 
academic  reply.  He  said  without  hesi- 
tation: "The  demise  of  the  old  West 
dates  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
copies  of  such  magazines  as  "Western 
Yarns."  "Cowboy  Confessions,"  "Roman- 
ticized Ranches,"  and  from  the  filming  t 
the  first  motion  picture  with  a  cowboj  in 
it." 

While  revolving  these  things  in  my 
mind.  I  decided  to  take  a  trip  south — as 
far  south  as  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  would 
be  a  relief  to  get  away  for  a  few  weeks 
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Rand  MCNally  Indexed  Poc- 
ket Maps  are  indispensable 
to  travelers.  They  show  the 
best  routes  of  travel  —  by 
rail,  water,  road  and  air  — 
everywhere.  They  show  every 
place  that  has  a  name,  giving 
complete  knowledge  of  sur- 
roundings. Separate  maps 
are  available  for  Continents, 
Countries,  States,  Provinces 
and  Territories.  Folded  to 
convenient  pocket  size,  35c 
or  50c  at  leading  booksellers', 
stationers',  newsstands  and 
druggists. 

Rand  MCNally  Maps 
for  every  purpose 

School  Maps  Climatic  Maps 

Auto  Road  Maps  Economic  Maps 
Political  Maps  Linguistic  Maps 
Commercial  Maps  Historical  Maps 
Radio  Maps  Mileage  Maps 

Population  Maps  City  Guide  Maps 
Special  Maps  to  order 


THERE  was  once  an  ambitious  prince 
who  had  owned  and  lost  a  choice 
portion  of  that  territory  now  known  as 
the  United  States  of  America. 

He  hoped  some  day  to  regain  it. 
And  while  wresting  actual  possession 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Eng- 
lish might  be  a  difficult  matter,  nothing 
could  prevent  him  from  making  a  map 
of  what  his  heart  desired. 

This,  therefore,  he  had  done,  labeling 
it  New  Netherlands,  or  in  Latin,  Nova 
Belgica. 

It  was  easy  enough  in  those  days. 
Existing  maps  were  collected  and  com- 
pared and  the  various  renderings 
adapted  to  the  maker's  fancy. 

One  put  Lake  Champlain  here  and  the 
Hudson  River  there,  with  the  Con- 
necticut River  running  almost  any- 
where in  between.  A  capricious  curli- 
cue did  nicely  for  Cape  Cod. 

The  result  was  decorative  indeed,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  above.     But  it 


is  hardly  to  be  recommended  as  a  guide 
for  the  traveler  of  today. 

Much  more  exacting  are  the  demands 
upon  the  modern  map  maker. 

He  must  be  accurate  to  the  fraction  of 
a  mile.  His  sizes,  positions,  distances 
and  proportions  must  be  precisely 
right,  or  the  map  is  unreliable,  therefore 
worthless. 

It  is  principally  as  America's  largest 
and  most  successful  map-making  house 
that  Rand  McNally  &  Company  have 
won  their  widespread  reputation. 

This  implies  a  habit  of  meticulous 
care,  of  scrupulous  accuracy  down  to 
the  smallest  detail.  It  implies  singu- 
larly high  standards  in  all  Rand 
McNally  &  Company's  greatly  varied 
activities. 

Rand  M?Nally  Maps,  Globes  and 
Atlases  are  always  scientific,  accurate, 
up  to  date.  Obtainable  at  leading 
booksellers',  stationers',  or  direct. 
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from  the  L.  of  the  O.  W.;  besides,  I 
always  had  wanted  to  see  the  country 
about  which  Zane  Grey  writes.  So  I  took 
the  train  through  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Marysvale,  then  embarked  by  mail  stage 
of  the  slowest  sort  for  Kanab,  a  small  but 
historic  town  on  the  Utah-Arizona  boun- 
dary one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  farther 
south.  The  trip  by  stage  was  an  inter- 
esting one:  up  the  Sevier  valley  to  the 
divide,  then  down  toward  the  great 
desert  and  Zane  Grey's  purple  sage. 

Here,  in  this  ascending  valley,  the  Mor- 
mons began  the  methodical  conquest  of  an 
Indian-infested  wilderness  soon  after  Salt 
Lake  City  was  founded.  No  mining- 
camp  civilization  was  theirs!  They  built 
for  keeps,  with  brick  and  stone;  in  their 
yards  they  planted  trees  that  require  two 
hundred  years  to  grow  to  maturity. 
Surely  this  was  the  first  white  civilization 
in  the  West. 

AS  I  thought  over  the  last  idea,  I 
was  seized  by  a  vague  alarm.  What 
was  there  in  that  innocent  thought 
that  should  grab  me  by  the  wind-» 
pipe  and  cause  me  almost  to  choke? 
Suddenly  I  knew.  I  was  in  another 
L.  of  the  O.  W.! 

I  knew,  from  that  moment  on, 
that  the  driver  would  mention  it. 
But  instead  of  trying  to  avoid  it, 
trying  desperately  to  keep  the  con- 
versation in  safe  channels,  I  merely 
sat  there  in  a  comatose  condition 
and  prayed  that  it  might  soon  be 
over.  As  I  recall  it,  it  happened 
somewhere  near  the  town  of  Hatch. 

"This,"  said  the  driver  with  a 
magnificent  flourish  of  his  whip,  "is 
the  last  of  the  old  West — But  what 
ails  you?    Your  face  is  all  red!" 

When  we  arrived  at  Kanab,  down 
there  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  I  called 
on    the    supervisor    of   the   Kaibab 
National  Forest,  from  whom  I  expected 
general  information  and  data  for  my  trip. 
We  began  to  discuss  the  region.  And  sud- 
denly I  knew  it  was  coming.    I  grew  hot 
and    cold   alternately,  my    breath   came 
thickly  over  a  parched  tongue,  and  I  could 
feel  the  flames  in  my  cheeks.     I  longed  to 
leap  forward  and  clasp  my  hands  over  his 
mouth — to  do  something  to  save  his  life. 

But  as  though  in  a  terrible  nightmare, 
I  was  pinioned  to  my  chair.  I  could  not 
move.  Like  an  express  train  rushing  to 
its  doom  he  went  on — 

" — And  vou  know,  this  is  the  last  of  the 
old  West!"" 

I  sat  there,  numb;  and  he  evidently 
mistook  my  silence,  coupled,  perhaps, 
with  a  queer  expression  on  my  face,  for 
an  indication  of  doubt; 

"Pos-i-tive-ly!"  he  asserted. 

As  I  recall  it  now,  I  beat  him  to  the 
draw  and  stopped  firing  only  when  both 
of  my  guns — or  was  it  all  four? — were 
empty.  I  rolled  the  body  under  a  desk 
and  walked  out. 

I  spent  the  following  three  weeks 
patiently  prodding  two  mules  all  around 
the  Kaibab  plateau.  From  my  position 
astride  a  horse  (and  this  animal  was  the 
most  authentic  Last  of  the  Old  West  I 
ever  have  met)  I  viewed  the  beauties  of 
the  Kaibab  forest,  peeked  into  the  Grand 
Canyon;  then  my  guide  and  I  ended  the 
adventure  by  making  a  glorious  ride 
along  the  edge  of  the  Painted   Desert — 


its  northern  extremity  is  called  Houserock 
Valley,  but  it  isn't  a  valley  at  all — right 
through  the  same  purple  sage  that  Grey's 
riders  had  used  as  a  background.  For- 
tunately my  guide  said  nothing  about  the 
historic  aspect  of  the  place,  and  I  began 
to  feel  that  quite  possibly  I  had  discovered 
the  Last  of  the  O.  W.  all  by  myself. 

One  morning  I  experienced  a  fine  thrill: 
I  sighted  a  small  herd  of  bison  hard  off 
the  right  bow.  I  nudged  my  mount  in  the 
ribs  and  gave  furious  chase.  The  bison 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  ambitious  runners 
and  we  overhauled  them  rapidly.  I  was 
just  opening  my  camera  for  a  flying  shot 
across  their  stern  sheets  when  I  saw  what 
I  then  thought  was  a  vision. 

One  of  the  buffalo  was  a  pinto.  You 
can  believe  it  or  not.  It  was  so.  He  was 
brown  and  white,  just  like  an  Indian  pony. 

I  winked  as  hard  as  I  could  wink,  but 
the  buffalo  remained  pinto.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes — the  bison,  like  the  leopard,  still 
refused  to  change  his  spots.  The  situation 
was  becoming  desperate.    But  I  made  my 


Point  of  View 

By  Marion  Steward 

What  is  a  mountain  s  point  of  view 

Which  has  a  tunnel  running  through? 

I  wonder  if  it  is  aware 

Of  being  bored,  and  does  it  care? 

I  wonder  if  it  feels  a  train 

Run  through  its  heart  and  out  again? 

Perhaps  it  does  not  feel  a  thing — 

Or  thinks  a  mole  is  burrowing. 


decision  instantly,  and  sorrowfully  I 
wheeled  the  L.  of  the  O.  W.  and  returned 
to  my  companion.  What  had  happened 
to  the  West?  Why  did  the  buffalo  have 
spots?  The  world  was  becoming  compli- 
cated. My  companion  volunteered  no 
information,  and  I  did  not  press  him.  As 
we  rode  along  I  comforted  myself  with 
this  fact:  I  had  seen  a  herd  of  bison.  Of 
that  there  was  no  doubt.  The  spotting, 
after  all,  had  been  more  or  less  of  a 
technicality,  and  not  to  be  considered 
seriously  in  estimating  the  authenticity  of 
thisL.oftheO.W. 

But  late  that  afternoon  we  met  a  lone 
horseman.  The  horseman  was  Uncle  Jim 
Owens,  eighty-seven  years  old  and  of 
failing  eyesight.  We  stopped  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  him,  and  during  the  con- 
versation it  developed  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  water  his  buffalo.  "It's  one  of  the 
last  herds  left,"  he  told  me,  "and  they're 
great  pets— eat  out  of  the  hand,  so  to 
speak.  They  were  originally  part  of  the 
Buffalo  Jones  herd,  who  tried  to  get  rich 
by  crossing  buffalo  with  cattle."  And  he 
was  gone:  a  solitary  figure  riding  across 
the  Purple  Sage  to  water  his  buffalo. 
Little  did  the  dear  old  chap  know  that  he 
wis  driving  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
one  more  promising  L.  of  the  O.  W. 

We  returned  to  Kanab,  and  three  days 
later  I  had  crossed  the  Kaibab  again,  this 
time  by  car,  and  was  beginning  a  long- 
anticipated  trip  across  the  Grand  Cam  on 


in  company  with  Chief  Ranger  Scoyen  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  "Tex" 
Haught,  a  ranger.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  we 
twisted  and  turned  down  the  steep  trail 
and  increasingly  marvelous  vistas  opened 
up  on  all  sides,  that  I  had  thrown  dull 
care  from  my  shoulders  and  was  out  to 
enjoy  myself.  It  was  in  pure  exuberation 
of  spirit  that  I  asked  Scoyen,  as  we  rode 
in  the  hot  dusk  of  the  Canyon  floor  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day:  "I  suppose  the  bot- 
tom of  this  Canyon  is  one  place  that 
nobody  claims  is  the  last  of  the  old  West." 
Scoyen  thought  carefully  before  reply- 
i  ng.  "I'll  tell  you — if  you  want  to  see  the 
last  of  the  old  West,  you'd  ought  to  go 
down  to  the  Tonto  basin:  scene  of  the 
most  famous  sheep  and  cattle  wars  in  the 
history  of  the  West.  And  the  old  feud 
still  burns."  He  leaned  toward  me, 
lowered  his  voice,  indicated  the  tall 
figure  of  Tex  riding  on  just  ahead  of  us, 
"Tex,  here,  is  a  member  of  the  Haught 
family." 

Haught — Haught — I  tried  my  best,  but 
I  couldn't  place  it.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  he's  a  son  of  old  man 
Haught,"  I  tried. 

Scoyen  chuckled.  "The  same! 
Great  old  family  of  gunmen!  When 
the  cattlemen  of  the  Tonto  imported 
the  Haught  family  from  Texas  to 
clean  up  the  sheepherders,  the  basin 
was  hot  for  a  while,  I'll  tell  you — ■ 
Yes,  you'd  ought  to  get  down  to 
the  Tonto." 

Hope  is  supposed  to  spring  eternal 
in  the  human  breast.  I  was  drawn 
to  Tex  that  evening  as  though  by  a 
magnet.  "I  hear  you're  one  of  the 
— er — Tonto  basin  Haughts,"  I 
opened. 

Tex  nodded. 

"Most  of  your  family,  I  suppose, 
returned  to  Texas  after  the,  er — the 
war." 
"No,  they  all  live  in  the  Tonto." 
"Sort  of  went  into  the  cattle  business,  I 
suppose." 

"Well,  they  had  to  stay  there.  The 
cattlemen  didn't  have  any  money,  and 
they  paid  up  in  land.  So  our  family 
stayed  there  and  went  into  business." 
"Cattle,"  I  murmured. 
"No,  sheep.  The  sheep  business  paid 
too  well  to  pass  up." 

Which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the 
entire  history  of  the  famous  sheep  and 
cattle  wars  of  the  West. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  something 
eminently  unfair  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  Lasts  of  the  Old  West.  For 
example,  I  have  found  none  in  Montana, 
only  one  in  Idaho,  one  in  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  has  only  one;  while  North 
Dakota,  which  is  comparatively  East,  has 
three  and  Wyoming  has  six,  California  an 
indeterminate  number,  Arizona  four. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  any  sure-fire 
remedy  for  the  situation,  but  I  can  give 
some  hints.  For  example,  I  suggest  that 
the  following  qualifications  be  adopted  as 
standard  so  that,  as  in  the  civil  service 
examinations,  all  communities  wishing  to 
compete  may  have  an  equal  chance. 

1.  Is  there  an  elderly  man  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, a  bachelor  and  hermit,  around 
whom  could  be  spun  yarns  of  six-shooters 
with  an  infinite  number  of  notches, 
REWARD  si.^ns,  etc.? 

'2.    Do  the  cattlemen  of  the  vicinity  (who  are 
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contemplating  going  into  the  sheep  bus- 
iness) call  sheep  "range  maggots"? 

3.  Are  there  mountains  nearby;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  mountains,  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  A.  Sage  brush.  B.  Desert. 
C.    Hills.    D.   Trees? 

4.  Is  the  altitude  between  sea-level  and  6500 
feet? 

5.  Is  the  climate  cooler  in  winter  than  in 
summer;  or,  in  the  event  this  is  lacking, 
is  it  A.  Cooler  in  summer?  B.  Same  at 
all  seasons? 

6.  Is  the  location  between  the  Mississippi 
river  (right)  and  Honolulu  (left)? 

It  is  understood  that  possession  of  any 
one  of  the  above  qualifications  entitles 
the  applicant  to  a  mark  of  passed  plus. 
Many  persons  will  object  to  Qualification 
7  on  the  ground  that.it  leaves  Chicago  out 
of  the  running.  But  personally  I  feel  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  thing  would  be  lost 
in  the  event  of  the  eligibility  of  Chicago. 
If  Chicago  ever  undertook  to  adopt  "The 
Last  of  the  Old  West"  as  its  slogan,  all  of 
the  others  would  automatically  be  dis- 
qualified.   Besides,  Chicago  needs  no  such 


slogan — every  person  residing  in  that 
city  knows  that  slogans  are  superfluous. 
The  rattle  of  musketry  echoes  among  the 
canyons  of  the  near  loop;  the  thunder  of 
motor  cars  sends  a  staccato  challenge 
among  the  moonlit  buttes  as  a  ghostly 
cavalcade  crashes  past  with  machine  guns 
spitting.  Out  in  the  great  open  spaces  of 
the  West  (side)  where  Cicero  takes  her 
evening  meal  to  the  roar  of  artillery  and 
the  whine  of  enemy  aircraft,  men  are  men, 
let'me  tell  you,  and  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

The  Last  of  the  Old  West?  Why,  bless 
you,  Chicago  is  half  a  dozen  Lasts  of  the 
Old  West  all  rolled  into  one.  But  I  care 
nothing  for  it.  I  love  my  own  dear,  peace- 
ful, L.  of  the  O.  W.,  where  folks  sleep 
soundly  at  night  and  where  gentle  calves 
crop  tender  grasses  in  the  public  square; 
while  at  the  top  of  the  flagpole  the  town 
slogan  moves  idly  in  the  breeze  that  comes 
down  from  the  canyon. 

Yes,  I  take  pride  in  the  valley  and  its 
slogan.  Only  two  weeks  ago  I  dropped 
into  a  motion  picture  theatre  in  Minne- 


apolis to  see  "The  Three  Bad  Men."  I 
can  not  tell  you  with  what  emotion  I 
looked  on  those  noble  Tetons.  And  when 
the  three  bad  hombres  hove  in  sight 
riding  our  maid's  three  cayuses,  I  came 
near  to  shouting.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
alone.  But  my  emotions  required  an 
audience.  Hastily  I  glanced  around. 
I  was  flanked  by  vacant  seats,  but  I  spied 
an  elderly  gentleman  two  seats  beyond. 
Eagerly  I  leaned  toward  him. 

"That  picture,  you  know,"  I  whispered 
hoarsely,  "was  taken  in  the  last  of  the  old 
West." 

He  nodded  politely  and  smiled.  A 
moment  later,  as  the  train  of  covered 
wagons  wound  its  way  along  the  ridge 
overlooking  the  Snake  River,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  I  had  better  be  more 
specific.  I  leaned  over  again,  cleared  m\ 
throat,  hissed,  but  the  gentleman  was 
interested  only  in  the  play-  Finally  I 
moved  over  and  plucked  at  his  sleeve. 

"The  very  last  of  the  Lasts  of  the  Old 
West,"  I  whispered. 


7"he  c^east  Comfortable  Corner 


thy  was  a  lady.  Mary  had  simply  bec-n 
using  her  very  acute  wits. 

"She  calls  me  up,"  Mary  went  on,  and 
I  could  have  slapped  her  for  the  satis- 
faction in  her  tone,  "for  all  the  things  she 
ought  to  consult  you  about.  She  has 
asked  me  how  to  make  orange  marmalade, 
and  what  silver  polish  I  use,  and  who  is 
the  best  baker.  She  brought  her  green 
chiffon  dress  to  me  for  advice  when  it  got 
torn  at  a  dance,  and  she  took  me  with  her 
when  she  bought  her  last  hat.  And," 
Mary  helped  herself  to  another  cake, 
"she  asked  me  if  I  thought  she  ought  to 
send  Charles'  silk  socks  to  the  laundry  or 
wash  them  herself." 

When  Mary  stabs  she  always  turns  the 
knife  a  bit.  While  I  stared  at  her,  too 
stunned  to  move,  she  demanded  of  me 
heartlessly,  "Now  does  she  come  to  you 
about  things  like  that?" 

Dumbly  I  shook  my  head. 

"Well?"  she  insisted. 

"Mary  Prentice,"  I  said,  "I  wish  that 
you  would  go  home — go  home  right  now. 
You  have  been  a  friend  a  long  time,  and 
I  suppose  I  want  to  keep  you.  I  have  got 
in  the  habit  of  you.  But  if  you  sit  there 
a  minute  longer  we  shall  quarrel." 

She  laughed,  and  asked  me  if  my  new 
Chinese  rugs  were  harder  to  clean  than 
the  old  Wiltons.    I  can't  quarrel  with  her. 

But  I  did  hard  thinking  after  she  left, 
and  it  convinced  me  of  two  things;  that 
she  was  right  in  her  belief  that  Dorothy 
disliked  me,  and  that  she  was  wrong  as  to 
the  reason  for  it.  It  wasn't  because  I  had 
neglected  her.  Oh  no;  it  wasn't  that. 
But  what,  indeed,  was  it?  I  thought  I 
had  been  inoffensive. 

I  set  myself  to  win  Dorothy;  and  if  my 
methods  were  less  direct  and  much  less 
successful  than  Charles'  had  been,  I 
flattered  myself  that  they  were  some- 
what subtler.  I  started  dropping  in  on 
her,  and  dropping  in  on  Dorothy  proved 
to  be  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing 
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thing  I  had  ever  attempted.  She  was 
formal  even  when  I  found  her  at  the 
back  door  with  the  butcher.  The  second 
time  I  tried  it  I  exclaimed  on  a  sudden 
impulse — good  or  evil,  to  this  day  I  have 
never  known — "Dorothy,  why  don't  you 
drop  everything  and  come  over  and  have 
lunch  with  me?  Just  the  two  of  us.  I 
think  it  would  be  jolly." 

As  I  spoke  the  words  I  was  sure  that 
she  would  refuse.  She  had  refused  so 
many  things  lately.  But  she  looked  up  at 
me  with  an  odd  expression,  without  a 
smile,  and  said  slowly,  "Why,  yes.  I'd 
like  to." 

WE  got  through  lunch  fairly  well. 
Once  or  twice  I  half  suspected 
that  Dorothy  herself  was  trying. 

I  watched  her  furtively  as  she  sat  across 
the  table  from  me,  crisp,  immaculate, 
feminine,  everything  I  could  have  wished 
for  Charles.  I  doubt  if  any  woman  ever 
really  wants  her  son  to  marry  a  plain  girl. 
Certainly  I  was  delighted  when  I  first  saw 
Dorothy  and  realized  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful. And  now  here  she  was,  exactly  what 
she  ought  to  be,  and  yet  I  did  not  love  her; 
and,  much  worse,  she  did  not  love  me. 

After  lunch  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
with  some  brief  item  of  instruction  for 
Anna.  When  I  came  back  to  the  sitting 
room,  walking  quite  silently  in  my  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  I  surprised  her  standing  be- 
fore an  old  framed  photograph  of  Charles 
— of  Charles  at  three,  with  his  stuffed 
bear  and  his  puppy.  It  was  a  good  pic- 
ture, the  only  one  of  him  that  ever  quite 
satisfied  me.  It  was  the  only  one  that 
caught  the  gold  look  of  his  hair,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  mouth,  and  the  lurking 
deviltry  in  his  eye.  I  turned  to  Dorothy, 
and  the  lovely  look  in  her  face  suddenly 
warmed  my  heart. 

I  walked  up  beside  her  and  slipped  an 
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arm  about  her.  "Ah,  wasn't  he  the  dar- 
ling!" I  said.  "The  sweetest,  merriest, 
naughtiest  baby  that  any  mother  was 
ever  blessed  with.  How  well  I  remember 
that    day — " 

I  felt  Dorothy  stiffen  and  draw  away 
She  tried  to  hide  the  movement  by  pre- 
tending that  she  wanted  to  draw  nearer 
to  the  picture;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
it.  I  grew  more  puzzled  with  each  mo- 
ment.   What  had  I  done? 

"Have  you  other  pictures  of  Charles — 
when  he  was  little?"  she  asked  finally, 
in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  me  a  bit  con- 
strained. 

"Dear  me,  yes!"  I  said  eagerly,  gar- 
rulously. "Wouldn't  you  like  to  come 
upstairs  and  see  all  my  treasures,  all  the 
relics  of  Charles'  babyhood?" 

Again  she  gave  me  that  odd,  straight 
look,  without  smiling.  "Yes,  I  should 
like  to  very  much,"  she  said. 

Together  we  went  up  to  the  nursery. 
It  was  a  rambling  old  house  that  we  lived 
in,  very  much  larger  than  it  need  haw 
been,  since  Charles  was  the  only  child  to 
grow  up  in  it.  There  had  never  been  any 
need  of  changing  the  nursery  into  an  ordi- 
nary room.  It  held  now  the  same  much 
kicked  and  yellowed  little  white  bed  and 
chairs  and  table  that  Charles  had  used 
until  he  was  graduated  to  a  "boy's  room." 
The  same  ducks  and  rabbits  hopped  and 
wabbled  around  the  frieze.  The  same 
faded  pink  and  blue  curtains  hung  at  the 
windows.  I  always  washed  them  care- 
fully, myself,  so  that  I  might  keep  the 
colors  and  the  atmosphere  and  the 
crowded  memories  of  that  room  intact 
oh,  just  a  little  longer. 

Now  I  am  a  cool  and  sensible  person, 
which  means  that  I  harbor  a  rankly  senti- 
mental spot  down  inside  somewhere.  And 
the  visible  expression  of  my  spot  was  the 
old  nursery  and  the  little  precious  things 
that  were  in  it.  Once  I  would  not  have 
taken   Dorothy  in.     When   I  opened  the 
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door  to  her  now  it  was  the  mark  of  my 
capitulation.  I  smiled  to  myself  and 
wondered  if  she  knew  it. 

We  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  the  old 
chintz-covered  chest,  and  I  began  to  lift 
out,  one  by  one,  the  tiny  things  that 
Charles  had  worn;  the  little  shirts,  the 
yellowed  flannel  petticoats,  the  hoods, 
and  bibs,  and  wee  wrinkled  shoes.  I 
had  kept  everything.  Even  a  stack  of 
folded  diapers  was  there.  As  Charles  had 
grown  older  I  had  saved  less;  but  there 
were  relics  of  his  three  and  four  and  five 
year  old  days,  too — a  battered  drum,  and 
a  toy  soldier  with  most  of  the  paint  sucked 
off",  caps,  and  mufflers,  and  his  first  little 
breeches. 

BUT  it  was  over  the  tiniest  garments 
that  Dorothy  lingered  longest,  turn- 
ing them  over  and  over  in  her  hands, 
strangely  silent  considering  the  nature  of 
our  occupation.  I  did  not  miss  the  flood 
of  extravagance  that  most  girls  would 
have  poured  out,  however.  I  liked 
Dorothy  all  the  better  that  there  was 
none  of  it. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  me  and 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  at  the  same  time 
brusque  and  hesitant,  "Will  you  give  me 
these  things?"  She  indicated  the  little 
clothes  that  were  piled  in  her  lap  and 
spread  around  her  on  the  floor,  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  Charles'  layette. 

"Oh  Dorothy!"  I  protested.  "Give  you 
all  my  baby  clothes — all  the  little  things 
that  my  Charles  wore!  Oh,  I  couldn't! 
How  can  you  ask  it  of  me?" 

She  continued  to  gaze  at  me  silently. 
"Why  do  you  want  them,  Dorothy?"  I 
persisted,  distressed  and  uneasy. 

She  dropped  her  eyes  for  an  instant, 
before  she  continued  her  steady  scrutiny. 
"I'm  his  wife,"  she  said.  "I  think  they 
ought  to  belong  to  me." 

"But  what  about  me?"  I  exclaimed, 
deprived  of  all  my  wits  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack.  "Doesn't  it  mean  any- 
thing at  all  that  I  am  his  mother?" 

There  was  a  long  moment  in  which  we 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Then 
Dorothy  raised  her  eyebrows  and  began 
putting  the  little  clothes  back  in  the  chest. 
"Do  forgive  my  asking,  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather,"  she  said  coldly.  "I  don't 
know  why  I  did  it.  Of  course  the  things 
belong  to  you." 

I  leaned  forward  suddenly  and  rested 
my  chin  in  my  hands.  "Dorothy,"  I 
said,  "is  it  true  that  you  dislike  me?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  down  at  her 
lap,  then  her  eyes  met  mine  again  with 
their  habitual  steadiness.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "I  do  dislike  you  very  much.  I 
think  I  almost  hate  you." 

One  would  say  to  oneself  that  this 
couldn't  happen;  that  two  well-brought- 
up  women,  ladies  theoretically,  would  not 
say  such  things  to  each  other.  But  it  did 
happen.  We  did  make  just  those  prepos- 
terous remarks. 

I  folded  a  little  stack  of  shirts  and  put 
them  back  in  the  chest  before  I  spoke. 
"Would  you  care  to  tell  me  why?"  I 
asked  finally. 

"Yes,  I  don't  mind,"  she  said  evenly, 
in  a  hard,  quiet  voice.  "I  dislike  you 
because  I  am  jealous." 

"Jealous  of  me  ?"    I  was  honestly  dazed. 

"Certainly." 

"But  my  dear — why?" 


She  turned  a  tiny  shoe  over  in  her  hand 
— Charles'  first  shoe,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — and  suddenly  clutched  it  tightly. 
"Because  you  had  him  when  he  was  a 
baby.  You  had  him  when  he  was  little 
and  helpless,  dependent  on  you  for  every- 
thing. You  had  all  that  time  when  you 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  that 
sweet,  precious  time  when  he  turned  to 
you  for  everything." 

HER  words  were  rushing  out  in  a 
little  torrent.  I  spoke  the  first 
time  she  paused  for  breath.  "And  you 
dislike  me  for  that?" 

"Yes.  I  do.  Sometimes  when  I  look 
at  him,  while  he  is  lacing  up  his  shoes  or 
reading  the  paper,  I  think  to  myself, 
'She  has  washed  his  ears  and  put  his 
socks  on  for  him;  she  has  kissed  his  bumps 
and  rocked  him  to  sleep  in  her  arms. 
He  can  never  need  me  as  he  has  needed 
her.'  And  I  do  hate  you  when  I  think  of 
those  things.  It  wouldn't  matter  so 
much  if  he  were  just  anybody,  just  an 
ordinary  husband — "  Her  voice  broke  a 
little,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  furious 
with  herself  because  of  it. 

Now  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for  a 
woman  to  keep  her  head,  to  be  gentle  and 
wise  and  tender,  this  was  the  time.  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  be  reasonably 
competent  in  all  the  minor  affairs  of  life, 
and  then  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  a  crisis. 
Just  as  here,  when  Dorothy  needed  only 
sympathy  and  understanding,  I  was  full 
of  stupid  rage.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  in  our  lives  I  burst  out  upon  her  in 
anger. 

"And  what  about  me?  Do  you  never 
think  of  any  one  but  yourself?  What  a 
selfish  girl  you  are,  Dorothy.  How  do 
you  suppose  it  feels  to  be  in  my  place — 
to  love  a  child,  and  pray  over  him,  and 
yearn  over  him,  and  sacrifice  everything 
to  his  welfare,  and  then,  when  you  have 
had  him  all  these  years,  to  turn  him  over 
to  some  girl  that  you  have  had  no  hand  in 
picking  out,  and  who  doesn't  say  so  much 
as  'thank  you'  ?  You  said  a  lot  of  wild  and 
foolish  things  just  now,  my  girl,  and  it  is 
obviously  time  you  heard  the  truth. 
Charles  has  been  necessary  to  my  existence 
— observe  that  I  put  even  that  in  the  past 
tense — but  I  have  never  been  necessary  to 
his.  After  the  first  few  months  any  good 
nurse  could  have  done  for  him  as  much  as 
I  did.  Any  special  value,  or  use,  or  func- 
tion, or  privilege  that  I  had  was  mine 
only  by  virtue  of  the  love  I  had  for  him. 
Now  get  that  very  clearly,  Dorothy,  and 
be  careful  to  remember  it.  In  the  matter 
of  human  relationships  in  this  world  we 
have  no  rights;  somebody  said  that  some- 
where, and  it's  true.  We  only  have  the 
privilege  of  loving.  And  no  one  is  going 
to  prevent  you  from  loving  Charles  all 
you  want  to.  You  can  go  right  ahead  at 
it.  Because  he  has  meant  more  to  me 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  to  him 
this  and  that,  of  doing  for  him  thus  and 
so.  And  he  has  been  a  very  affectionate 
son,  and  I  really  believe  that  I  came  first 
in  his  regard  until  he  met  you.  But  re- 
member that  Charles  didn't  select  me 
for  his  mother,  and  there  is  nothing 
fundamental  in  his  need  of  me.  The 
only  fundamental  thing  is  my  need  for 
him — and  I'm  having  to  learn  to  over- 
come that.     Whereas  you — why  Charles 


picked  you  out.  It's  a  different  thing 
altogether.  I  had  him  for  perhaps  a  third 
of  his  life,  and  with  so  scant  a  hold  that 
you  broke  it  within  a  week;  while  you 
have  him  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and 
if  you  ever  lose  him  it's  your  own  silly 
fault." 

I  was  so  excited  by  this  time  that  I 
was  fairly  reveling  in  this  indecent  orgy 
of  feeling,  this  exhibition  of  all  my  wounds 
that  I  had  been  nursing  bitterly,  all  alone 
by  my  fire  of  an  evening.  The  sight 
of  Dorothy's  white  face  could  not  stop 
me,  nor  her  wide  dark  eyes,  intent  upon 
mine.  I  went  on,  with  a  fine  burst  of 
self-pity. 

"You  may  point  out  that  Charles  is 
very  fond  of  me.  I  should  hope  he  would 
be.  He  may  talk  about  a  man  owing 
everything  to  his  mother,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Goodness  knows  it  it  true — 
that  is,  sometimes  it's  true.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Charles  doesn't 
feel  it;  he  merely  has  a  theory  that  it  is  so. 
I  leave  it  to  any  one  which  of  us  has  the 
real  cause  of  complaint;  which  of  us  has 
the  comfortable  spot,  the  desirable  posi- 
tion. You  calmly  walk  into  my  life  and 
appropriate  my  one  joy  and  interest, 
you  take  it  and  keep  it,  and  then  you 
dislike  me  because  for  a  little  while  1 
was  privileged  to  give  Charles  his  spank- 
ings and  trim  his  fingernails.  You  would 
do  better  to  have  a  child  of  your  own, 
my  dear  girl,  and  get  over  this  ridiculous 
maternal  attitude  toward  mine.  You 
would  know  then  which  of  us  had  the 
real  grievance.  You  get  a  son  of  your 
own  and  you  will  learn  quite  a  variety  of 
things  that  you  don't  know  now." 

By  this  time  I  was  completely  out  of 
breath,  and  my  flare  of  temper  was  com- 
pletely gone.  It  evidently  had  followed 
my  wits,  and  my  common  sense,  and  my 
manners.     I  had  lost  them  all  at  once. 

DOROTHY  was  calmer  than  any 
creature  I  had  ever  seen.  "Weil 
of  course,  Mrs.  Merriweather,"  she  said 
evenly,  "you  dislike  me  just  as  much  as 
I  do  you.  I  have  known  that  ever  since 
I  came.  It  really  is  too  bad,  isn't  it — es- 
pecially since  I  have  missed  my  own  mother 
so  much — You  tell  me  that  I  will 
know  more  when  I  have  a  child  of  my 
own.  I  shan't  have  so  very  long  to  wait, 
you  know,  before  I  find  out." 

She  got  to  her  feet  and  brushed  the 
wrinkles  out  of  her  skirt.  "But,"  and  I 
was  shocked  by  the  bitterness  in  her  face 
and  tone,  "I  suppose  mine  will  be  a  girl — 
a  miserable  little  girl — Don't  bother 
to  get  the  car  out,  please.  I  really  want 
the  walk,  and  I  mean  to  stop  at  Mary 
Prentice's  on  the  way  back,  anyway." 

We  faced  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
second,  two  creatures  so  uncannily  alike 
that  we  were  doomed  from  the  first  to 
mutual  love  or  hatred.  And  then,  before 
I  could  catch  my  breath,  or  cry  out,  or 
stop  her,  she  went  out  abruptly. 

I  think  any  one  who  knew  how  I  spent 
the  next  hour  would  forgive  me,  even 
for  the  unbelievable  stupidity  and  cruelty 
of  my  behavior.  It  may  not  have  been 
the  darkest,  but  certainly  it  was  one  of 
the  darker  hours  of  my  life;  and  I  know 
of  none  in  which  I  ever  appeared  to  my- 
self to  less  advantage.  The  mixture  of 
consternation  and  remorse,  of  anxiety  and 
humiliation,     of    jealousy — jealousy     of 
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Dorothy's  mother  and  of  Mary  Prentice, 
yes,  of  Mary  Prentice — of  love  for  Doro- 
thy and  fear  for  her,  of  blame  and  con- 
tempt for  myself — it  all  left  me  a  very 
battered  woman,  facing  a  sleepless  night 
and  a  splitting  headache.  And  through 
it  I  was  distinctly  out  of  sympathy  with 
Charles. 

The  next  day  Dorothy  and  I  wrote 
each  other  notes  of  apology.  They  pas- 
sed on  the  way.  I  read  from  hers  merely 
formality  and  politeness.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  she  found  in  mine. 

I  packed  my  trunk  and  went  East.  I 
fled  by  the  first  feasible  train.  I  could 
not  face  Dorothy  again.  I  told  myself 
that  it  would  be  bad  for  her,  anyway; 
that  the  sight  of  me  would  be  disturbing; 
that  she  needed  peace  and  quietness, 
and  freedom  from  emotional  upheavals. 
Charles  was  grieved  with  me,  and  exces- 
sively astonished.  He  thought  that  I 
was  deserting  him  at  a  time  of  need.  But 
for  once  I  didn't  care  particularly  what 
Charles   thought. 

1  WANDERED  about  in  unfamiliar 
cities  and  tried  to  make  myself  com- 
fortable in  strange  hotels,  a  very  lonely 
old  woman  with  a  very  guilty  conscience. 
Charles  wrote  me  that  Dorothy's  mother 
had  come  to  Teadale,  and  I  tried  to  be 
glad  and  relieved,  and  wasn't. 

I  nearly  beggared  myself  in  a  wild 
buying  of  baby  clothes,  and  then  allowed 
a  stiff,  shy  pride  to  make  me  pack  most 
of  them  away  in  my  trunk  instead  of 
sending  them  to  Dorothy.  It  was  akin 
to  the  feeling  that  had  kept  me  from 
wrapping  up  Charles'  little  things  and 
sending  them  over  to  her  before  I  left.  1 
mustn't  bribe  her  into  liking  me,  I  argued. 
Into  liking  me?    Into  forgiving  me. 

When  Charles  was  ten  years  old  and 
had  diphtheria  I  learned  what  fear  was; 
but  I  learned  over  again  now.  I  was 
sick  with  anxiety  by  the  time  the  telegram 
finally  came.  It  was  from  Charles,  and 
it  said  the  usual  things;  remarks  about  a 
boy,  and  eight  pounds,  and  the  blessed 
information  that  both  were  doing  well. 
But  I  remember  that  my  first  feeling  was 
one  of  regret  for  Dorothy  that  it  was  not  a 
little  girl.  Daughters  were  nicer  and 
more  comfortable  to  have,  I  had  decided. 

And  even  then  I  did  not  go  home.  I 
longed  to  go,  and  planned  to  go,  and  tried 
to  go;  but  something  held  me  back.  I 
ought  to  give  her  a  little  more  time,  I 
said;  time  to  get  adjusted  and  to  get 
stronger,  and  to  get  prepared  to  stand  the 
sight  of  me  again.  It  was  a  simple  case  of 
panic. 

Then  one  day  a  second  telegram  came. 
I  read  it  over  half  a  dozen  times  before  I 
could  believe  that  it  was  not  a  dream,  a 
little  wilder  than  the  usual  run  of  dreams. 
It  said: 

"We  can't  be  really  happy  until  we 
have  shown  you  our  blue  eyes  and  our 
three  dimples  why  don't  you  come  back 
and  see  us  it  is  so  unflattering  of  you  not 
to  please  do." 

And  it  was  signed  "Dorothy". 

How  slowly  and  wearily  the  trains 
crawl  across  the  continent! 

I  got  into  Teadale  toward  midnight. 
Charles  met  me,  of  course,  and  hustled  me 
up  to  my  house,  comfortably  made  ready 
for  me  by  the  faithful  Anna.  He  was  a 
dear  boy,  and  we  were  overjoyed  to  see 
each  other;  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  answer 
all  my  questions  very  fully. 


For  years  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons  have  issued  warning 
that  the  line  where  gums 
and  teeth  meet  is  in  reality  The 
Danger  Line.  Acids  forming  in  the 
crevices  along  The  Danger  Line 
strike  the  most  treacherous  blow  to 
your  teeth  and  gums. 

Because  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  dozens  of  conflicting  theories — 
and  because  we  believed  the  public 
should  receive  confirmation  on  a 
question  of  such  importance — we 
decided  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  only  real  existing  authority, 
the  dental  profession. 

We  went  to  one  of  the  greatest 
dental  clinics  in  the  world — -where 
every  year  more  than  100,000  treat- 
ments are  given.  We  also  asked 
practicing  dentists  everywhere  to 
state  the  result  of  their  experience. 
Both  these  sources  agreed  almost 
unanimously  on  the  following  facts : 

('1)  Acids  are  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  decay  and  gum  infection. 

(2)  The  most  serious  trouble  occurs  at  the 
place  ivhere  teeth  meet  gums — known 
as  The  Danger  Line — especially  at  that 

the  "priceless  ingredient" of  every  product 


part  of  The  Danger  Line  between 
the  teeth  where  a  tooth-brush 
cannot  reach. 
(3)  The  best  product  known  to  pre- 
vent these  acids  from  causing  decay  and 
irritating  the  gum  tissues  is  Milk  of 
Magnesia. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream,  because 
it  contains  more  than  50%  of 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia  in  a 
most  convenient  and  effective  form, 
will  help  prevent  the  danger  that 
menaces  your  teeth  and  gums. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream  cleans 
thoroughly,  beautifully  and  safel\ . 
It  relieves  sensitive  teeth  and  soothes 
sore  gums.  It  contains  no  harsh 
grit.  It  is  safe  for  children  and 
adults  alike. 

Each  time  you  use  Squibb's  Den- 
tal Cream  tiny  particles  of  Squibb's 
Milk  of  Magnesia  are  forced  into 
every  pit  and  crevice  where  acids 
can  form.  There  they  not  only  neu- 
tralize these  acids,  but  remain  to 
give  protection  long  afterwards. 

Heed  these  authorities.  Use 
Squibb's  Dental  Cream,  made  with 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  At  all 
druggists — 40c  the  large  tube.  @1927 
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I  he  next  morning  my  telephone  was 
ringing  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  My 
telephone  was  ringing,  and  it  was  Doro- 
thy's voice  that  answered  mine,  gay  and 
clear   and   confident. 

"Will  you  come  over  right  away,"  were 
i  he  impossible  words  I  heard,  "and  give 
this  baby  his  bath!  Mother  has  gone 
back  to  San  Francisco,  and  I  sent  the 
nurse  off  last  week,  and  I  do  know  I  lose 
a  half  a  pound  from  sheer  fright  every 
time  I  try  to  wash  him." 

And  Dorothy  kissed  me  when  I  got 
there,  breathless,  my  hat  over  one  ear 
and  my  hair  in  my  eyes.  And  it  was  a 
real  kiss.  We  might  have  parted  only 
the  week  before,  the  most  loving  and 
intimate  of  mothers-  and  daughters-in- 
law.  Inside  we  were  shy,  and  contrite, 
and  palpitating;  but  outwardly  as  matter- 
of-fact  as  you  please.  And  so  the  precious 
fabric  of  our  friendship,  that  had  been 
rent  to  the  accompaniment  of  all  the 
emotional  fireworks  at  our  command, 
was  put  together  again  with   soap,   and 


talcum  powder,  and  safety  pins.  I 
said  suddenly,  "Dorothy,  have  you 
ever  asked  Mary  Prentice  to  bathe  this 
baby?" 

AND  Dorothy  laughed  softly  and 
said  "How could  she  wash  a  baby!" 

"Isn't  he  the  love  and  the  lamb!"  I 
exclaimed,  holding  little  Charles  up  when 
he  was  dressed  and  shaking  him  gently 
and  making  the  foolish  faces  and  the 
silly  noises  that  grandmothers  are  privi- 
leged to  make.  "He's  rather  a  lot  like 
his  daddy,  but  he  has  your  forehead  and 
mouth,  I'm  glad  to  say.  By  the  way, 
there's  a  package  out  in  the  car  that  I 
wish  you'd  have  your  Sarah  go  out  and 
bring  in.  It  is  Charles'  baby  clothes;  I 
want  you  to  have  them.  I  ought  to  have 
sent  them  to  you  long  ago." 

Dorothy  was  on  her  knees  beside  me. 
It  was  the  nearest  she  could  get  to  the 
baby.  She  turned  quickly  then,  and  put 
her  hand  on  my  arm.  "No!"  she  cried, 
and  there  was  a  trace  of  laughter  in  her 


voice,  or  it  may  have  been  tears,  or  it  maj 
have  been  both.  "No!  I  won't  have 
you  giving  me  Charles'  baby  clothes.  I 
won't  take  them.  The  very  idea!  Oh,  I 
should  love  to  have  one  little  shirt,  per- 
haps, and  one  little  dress — and  could  I 
have  that  little  shoe?  But  the  rest  of 
those  things  are  yours;  and  oh,  Mother 
Merry,  I  wouldn't  think  of  taking  them!" 

Then,  because  she  wanted  to  change 
the  subject,  there  was  something  that 
had  to  be  done  at  once  to  the  baby.  But 
a  few  minutes  later  she  looked  up  at  me 
again,  shyly,  but  with  her  sweet  frank 
courage.  "Isn't  it  a  pity  that  he  ever 
has  to  grow  up,  that  we  can't  keep  him 
just  like  this?  I  hate — I  simply  detest 
the  girl  he  is  going  to  marry." 

I  didn't  risk  looking  at  her.  I  winked 
my  eyes  vigorously  and  looked  at  little 
Charles,  and  shook  him  again,  very 
gently.  "Oh,  but  Dorothy,"  I  said,  "it's 
nice  having  them  grow  up.  And  it's  nice 
their  getting  married,  if  they  marry  the 
right  girl.    You  get  a  daughter  that  way." 


Caught  With  the  Goods 


then  passed  up  under  his  shirt.  As  the 
youth  whirled  away  from  her  with  an  audi- 
ble gasp,  her  right  hand  came  out  bringing 
with  it  a  cord  harness  to  the  end  of  which 
was  attached  the  missing  tie  and  jewel. 
Briefly  described,  the  harness  was  a 
"disappearing"  one,  of  the  type  used  by 
magicians  and  sometimes  by  card  sharps. 
Attached  to  one  end  of  a  string  that  ran 
up  across  the  shoulders  and  down  each 
sleeve  to  the  wrist  was  a  clamp  which 
could  be  easily  fastened  to  anything — 
in  this  case  the  tie. 

THE  Pollock  girls  in  Chicago  who 
worked  together  with  clocklike 
precision  were  another  mystery  until 
cleverly  caught  in  their  own  trap.  Jane 
stole  from  the  counters  and  from  clerks 
and  dropped  the  loot  into  her  bag.  Then 
at  the  proper  moment  if  Jane  suspected 
that  she  was  about  to  be  arrested,  she 
signaled  to  Mary,  dropped  her  bag  and 
led  the  detectives  to  another  part  of  the 
stoie  while  Mary  picked  up  the  bag  full 
of  loot  and  disappeared  with  it. 

One  day  Agnes  Wood  caught  Jane  with 
i  silver  purse  which  she  had  stolen.  The 
next  morning  she  saw  Mary  Pollock  ap- 
proach the  counter  and  buy  a  similar 
purse. 

"Don't  give  this  girl  a  regular  receipt," 
was  the  message  she  conveyed  to  the 
clerk.     "Hold  her  up." 

When  Mary  Pollock  finally  got  her 
receipt  for  the  purse  it  was  initialed  by 
the  clerk,  the  department  manager  and 
another  employee  of  the  store. 

Just  as  the  house  detective  expected, 
when  Jane  Pollock  came  up  for  trial,  the 
defense  offered  a  receipt  to  show  that  she 
had  bought  and  paid  for  the  article  which 
she  was  alleged  to  have  stolen.  It  was  the 
receipt  that  had  been  issued  to  Mary,  bur 
with  the  date  changed.  When  the  three 
persons  who  had  initialed  the  receipt  went 
on    the   witness   stand    and    testified    that 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

the  date  had  been  forged  and  that  the 
receipt  had  been  issued  to  Mary  Pollock 
and  not  to  Jane  for  a  different  purse  al- 
together, it  broke  down  the  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  cleverest  thieves,  Clement 
P.  Holmes,  who  is  now  serving  a  life  term 
in  the  Washington  state  penitentiary, 
robbed  big  establishments  all  over  the 
United  States  without  once  setting  a 
foot    inside    the    door   of  any   of   them. 

At  an  early  age  Holmes  got  himself 
committed  to  the  Napa  (Cal.)  insane  asy- 
lum by  pretending  mental  derangement 
to  escape  going  to  jail  for  theft.  Just 
when  he  was  about  to  be  discharged  from 
Napa  as  cured  he  escaped  from  the  place 
and  took  up  his  old  life  of  crime.  Imi- 
tating his  mother's  voice,  he  called  up  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  one  day, 
and  told  the  official  that  a  discharge  was 
desired  for  Clement  so  that  he  could  join 
the  U.S.  Army.  As  the  fellow  was  about 
to  be  released  anyhow,  the  request  wis 
granted.  Having  laid  this  careful  back- 
ground he  began  his  operation  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  manager  of  a  big  Los  Angeles  jewel- 
ry establishment  first  gave  evidence  that 
the  versatile  Clement  was  busy  when  he 
rushed  up  to  the  house  detective,  waving 
an  invoice  that  had  been  returned  from 
the  home  of  the  millionaire,  John  I. 
Dolsen.  The  bill  was  marked  "We 
ordered  no  such  list  of  goods  and  did 
not  receive  them." 

The  house  detective  investigated.  He 
found  that  a  woman  giving  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Dolsen  had  called  up  and  ordered 
nearly  $2000  worth  of  silver  service  to  be 
sent  out  to  their  West  Adams  street  man- 
sion at  once  for  a  bit;  social  affair.  As  the 
Dolsens  were  very  good  customers  tin 
request    was    obeyed    without    question. 

Hardly  had  the  stuff  been  wrapped  up 
than   Mrs.    Dolsen   telephoned   again   re- 


questing that  the  silver  be  sent  instead  to 
a  Santa  Monica  resort  hotel,  where  she 
had  decided  to  stage  the  party. 

The  silver  was  delivered  to  what  the 
hotel  clerk  said  was  the  "Dolsen  suite"  at 
the  hotel  and  was  signed  for  by  a  man 
who  said  he  was  Mr.  Dolsen.  This  Mr. 
Dolsen  was  tall,  blond  and  angular  how- 
ever, while  the  real  Mr.  Dolsen  was  short, 
fat  and  dark.  Also  the  signatures  of  the 
two  were  quite  different. 

THE  hotel  clerk  knew  nothing  about 
the  thief  who  had  rented  a  suite  ot 
rooms  for  a  few  days  and  told  him  it  was 
to  be  known  as  the  "Dolsen  suite."  The 
fellow  had  vanished,  with  his  loot. 

There  followed  in  Los  Angeles  a  series 
of  "phone  order"  swindles  in  which 
jewelry,  furs,  furniture,  antiques,  silks 
and  clothing  were  sent  to  the  wrong 
address  and  were  never  recovered.  Quite 
by  accident  a  delivery  boy  on  the  street 
recognized  the  tall,  angular,  blond  man 
to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  Dolsen 
order  at  the  Santa  Monica  hotel  and 
caused  the  fellow  to  be  arrested. 

It  was  Clement  P.  Holmes.  Holmes 
had  utilized  his  talent  for  imitating  female 
voices  to  represent  himself  as  Mrs.  Dol- 
sen and  other  society  women  in  ordering 
goods  over  the  telephone. 

Holmes  insisted  on  defending  himself, 
but  he  acted  so  erratically  that  the  court 
appointed  an  attorney  for  him.  The  de- 
fense introduced  evidence  to  show  that 
Holmes  was  legally  still  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum  because  he  had  obtained 
his  release  from  Napa  by  fraud  and  the 
judge  could  do  nothing  else  but  dismiss 
the  case.  Holmes  proved  that  his  mother, 
whose  plea  was  supposed  to  have  freed 
him  from  the  asylum,  had  been  dead  for 
many  years  and  that  he  had  not  wanted 
a  discharge  to  enter  the  army  at  all. 

Holmes  traveled  all  o\er  the  country 
swindling  stores   and    using  his  carefulU 
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framed  insanity  plea  until  finally  a  hard- 
boiled  prosecutor  punctured  his  defense 
and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  "frameup"  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult games  which  the  detective  has  to 
combat.  Most  detectives  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  arrest  a  customer  unless  he  is 
actually  seen  stealing  an  article  but  even 
then  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition  if  the 
crook  is  shrewd.  Many  times  a  cautious 
officer  has  let  a  person  whom  he  is  con- 
vinced is  a  thief  escape  rather  than  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  making  a  mistake. 

IF  an  actor  were  studying  the  various 
means  of  registering  fear  he  could  find 
no  better  place  from  which  he  could  learn 
than  in  the  search  room  used  by  house 
detectives  in  big  stores  for  frisking 
thieves.  The  old  stereotyped  description 
of  a  terrified  person  tells  of  trembling 
lips  and  pale  cheeks.  Any  house  officer 
can  describe  fear  more  vividly  than  that. 
One  boy  expressed  his  fear  ably  with 
chattering  teeth  and  twitching  body. 
He  shook  as  if  from  ague.  A  matron 
arrested  in  the  toy  department  seemed 
stunned.  A  fixed  expression  came  into 
her  eyes  and  her  face  turned  purple, 
while  a  tinge  of  pallor  covered  her  upper 
lip.  Dilated  eyes,  trembling  knees,  chat- 
tering teeth,  oscillating  Adam's  apple, 
twitching  eyebrows,  filmy  eyes  and  ner- 
vous fingers  straying  spasmodically  over 
the  mouth  are  some  of  the  things  that 
betray  theft  suspects  when  they  art- 
questioned. 

The  house  detective,  man  or  woman, — 
and  some  of  the  cleverest  are  women 
— quickly  learns  to  recognize  these  and 
many  other  indications  of  guilt.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  house  officers 
develop  what  is  known  as  the  "hunch" 
to  a  point  where  the  layman  might  sus- 
pect that  actual  psychic  powers  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Yet  every 
year  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stock 
disappears  from  large  and  small  stores 
the  country  over.  New  tricks  are  worked 
out  by  the  professional  shop-lifter  and 
occasionally  even  an  amateur  will  hit 
upon  an  original  idea  for  getting  away 
with  merchandise  of  one  sort  or  another. 

BUT  the  battle  of  wits  goes  on.  As 
fast  as  the  "lifter"  finds  a  new 
method  of  stealing,  some  bright  officer 
uncovers  it  and  makes  it  public  to  other 
members  of  his  craft.  And,  by  and  large, 
the  house  detective  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  store  which  deals 
in  merchandise  that  is  relatively  movable 
— that  is,  easy  to  steal.  He,  (and  again 
let  me  add,  or  she) — any  clever  house 
detective — is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
insurance  against  loss  by  theft  that  a 
store  can  carry. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by 
George  C.  Henderson  on  the  Department 
Store  Detective.     The  Editors. 
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A  cold  water 

heating  system 

Biting  cold  water  rushing  from  some 
distant  waterfall  to  generate  electricity 
is  warming  and  lighting  your  house 
these  days. 

A  shining  example  this,  of  the  engi- 
neering skill  by  which  the  power  com- 
panies of  the  West  serve  so  many  of 
your  day  by  day  needs.  P^lectricity  in 
the  home,  cleaning  your  rugs,  cooking 
your  meals ;  on  the  street,  running  the 
trolleys,  lighting  your  way  by  night; 
on  the  farm,  milking  the  cows,  harvest- 

y  ing  the  crops;  in  the  factory,  running 

e\ery  kind  of  machine ;  in  the  mine, 
digging  treasure  from  the  earth. 

Was  there  ever  so  universal  a  servant 
as  electricity,  a  power  so  applicable  to 
every  walk  and  calling;  of  life? 
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The 
Western  Housekeeper 

Conducted  by  PAULINE  PARTRIDGE 


Inquiries  regarding  any  products  mentioned  in  this  department  will  receive  immediate  attention  when  addressed 
to  The  Western* Housekeeper,  Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Adventures  in  Cleaning 
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OUSE  cleaning  in  the  spring 
can  be  made  as  delightful 
and  adventurous  an  enter- 
prise as  a  journey  into  new 
lands  with  fresh  experi- 
ences as  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow.  To  begin  with,  there  are  al- 
ways treasures  unearthed  that  were  for- 
gotten, lost  articles  that  are  sud- 
denly found  with  new  joy,  a 
pleasant  memory  revived  by  the 
sight  of  something  tucked  away 
from  year  to  year  and  only  seen 
and  remembered  during  the  spring 
cleaning.  Then  the  sweet  sense 
of  order  that  is  so  satisfying!  Is 
there  any  greater  reward  for 
honest  toil  than  this?  It  is  not 
alone  the  appearance  of  shining 
floors  and  windows,  smiling  walls 
and  fresh  curtains,  but  the  inward 
tranquillity  that  follows  the 
knowledge  that  every  drawer  is 
in  order  and  that  no  dirt  lurks  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  These  are 
the  rewards  of  the  spirit  that 
cause  women  to  cling  to  the  cus- 
tom of  cleaning  house  in  the 
spring,  when  the  old  necessity  is 
no  longer  urgent.  For,  modern 
homes  with  hard  floors  and  all 
the  modern  aids  to  housekeeping 
are  by  no  means  as  exacting  as 
the  houses  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago. 

IF  housecleaning  is  to  be  the 
pleasant  adventure  that  it 
should  be,  the  first  step  is  to  plan 
the  work  so  that  it  does  not 
make  too  great  demands  on  the 
physical  strength  and  upset  the 
usual  calm  routine  of  the  home 
and  family.  The  plan  may  be 
very  flexible,  to  allow  for  comfort, 
but  in  general  it  will  make  for 
convenience  if  followed  more  or 
less  rigidly.  For  instance,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
campaign,  where  you  will  begin, 
and  the  scene  of  your  final  tri- 
umph. If  you  are  living  in  a 
house,  you  will  probably  begin  at  one 
end  or  the  other,  the  cellar  or  the  garret. 
If  you  are  housed  in  an  apartment,  you 
will  begin  at  the  front  or  the  back.  Halls, 
passageways,  and  porches  of  all  kinds  are 
usually  left  until  the  last. 

Or  you  may  choose  to  have  all  the  minor 
operations  such  as  window  washing,  furni- 


ture polishing,  the  washing  and  cleaning 
of  curtains  and  blankets  over  before  the 
actual  cleaning  begins.  This  plan  works 
for  great  convenience  as  the  dirt  that  is 
removed  from  closet  shelves,  bureau 
drawers  and  movable  objects  does  not 
accumulate  on  freshly  cleaned  floors  and 
rugs.     It  is  well  not  to  try  to  accomplish 


while  you  are  working  so  that  you  need 
not  make  constant  trips  back  and  forth 
to  the  kitchen  while  you  are  busy  in  an- 
other part  of  the  house.  Slow  oven  cook- 
ing controlled  by  an  oven  thermometer, 
a  meal  in  the  casserole,  or  a  stew  that 
can  be  left  on  top  of  the  stove  will  also 
leave  you  free  for  your  more  exciting  task. 
When  ready  to  begin,  collect  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  cleaning 
you  are  to  do.  If  it  is  drawers, 
shelves,  and  windows,  have  plenty 
of  clean  cloths,  brushes  for 
cleaning  and  scrubbing,  soaps, 
soap  powders,  pail,  step  ladder, 
clean  papers  and  anything  else 
that  will  be  used.  When  you 
advance  to  floors  and  furniture 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  floor  waxer, 
and  polishing  cloths  will  be  neces- 
sary. Before  you  begin  work, 
shut  the  doors  and  open  the 
windows,  remove  all  the  curtains 
and  draperies,  rugs,  pictures  and 
small  objects,  dust  or  wash  them 
and  put  them  away  under  cover 
ready  to  be  replaced  when  the 
room  is  ready  for  them.  Every- 
thing should  be  dusted  inside  the 
room,  so  that  as  little  dirt  as 
possible  is  conveyed  to  other 
parts  of  the  house.  The  rugs 
may  be  cleaned  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner  before  they  are  removed 
from  the  room.  Go  over  the  small 
ones  first  and  when  they  are  free 
from  dirt  roll  them  up  and  put 
them  away.  Then  clean  the  large 
rugs,  fold  or  roll  them  and  remove 
until  the  room  is  clean  and  ready 
for  them  again. 


T! 


Adventure  in  cleaning  has  its  beginning  in 
well-ordered  shelves 

too  much  in  a  given  time.  Take  a  room 
or  two  as  a  basis  of  immediate  operations 
and  finish  completely  before  upsetting  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  cleaning,  plan  to  have  very  simple 
meals  and  to  keep  the  housekeeping  as 
easy  as  possible.  If  you  have  a  fireless 
cooker,  prepare  a  meal  and  let  it  cook 


HE    next  consideration  is 
the  articles  that  cannot  be 
removed.      The      light      fixtures 
should    be    cleaned    with    a    soft 
brush  or  a  soft  cloth,  the  bulbs 
removed  and  washed,   if  electric 
lights  are  used,    and    the  shades 
washed  if  they  are  glass  and  cleaned 
if  they  are  fabric.  Walls  may  now 
be  swept  down  with  a  soft   long- 
handled  brush  or  a  broom  covered  with 
a  cloth.     Window  shades  will  harbor  a 
great  deal  of  loose  dirt.  Pull  these  out  to 
their  full  length  and  wipe  or  brush  both 
sides  carefully,  rolling  up  as  the  dust  is 
removed.     Du-ring  the  remainder  of  the 
cleaning  leave  them  tightly  rolled.    Next, 
brush  off  shelves  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
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cover  them  with  clean  papers.  Do  the 
same  with  bureau  drawers,  but  do  not 
replace  their  contents  until  the  cleaning 
is  finished.  If  the  house  is  heated  by 
steam,  clean  the  radiators  with  a  long 
narrow  brush  that  is  made  for  the 
purpose,  while  the  room  is  empty  and 
they  are  to  be  reached  easily.  If  the 
room  contains  a  fireplace  brush  it  out 
thoroughly  and  polish  the  fittings  of 
brass  or  metal. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  first  real 
application  of  water  and  soap  or  its 
equivalent.  Windows  and  mirrors  de- 
mand attention.  Also  pictures  that  may 
be  covered  with  glass.  Wash  the  glass  of 
the  pictures  and  mirrors  with  a  cloth 
wrung  quite  dry  and  do  not  allow  any 
water  to  get  under  the  glass.  Polish  with  a 
chamois  or  a  large  soft  wad  of  tissue  paper. 
Wash  the  woodwork  around  your  win- 
dows at  the  same  time  that  the  windows 
are  washed  and  dry  it  quickly.  You 
cannot  avoid  getting  it  wet  so  that  you 
are  adding  to  your  efficiency  if  you  make 
this  serve  your  purpose.  For  the  win- 
dows, have  plenty  of  clean  warm  water 
and  apply  this  with  clean  soft  cloths. 
This  may  be  sufficient  if  the  windows  are 
washed  frequently,  but  a  pure  soap  will 
remove  the  slight  film  that  accumulates 
both  outside  and  in.  There  are  also 
efFective  cleaners  that  can  be  applied  and 
removed  when  partially  dry,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  dust  and  grime  and 
leaving  a  shining  surface.  These  do  not 
scratch  or  discolor  and  they  are  harmless 
to  the  paint  around  the  window. 

A  soft  dry  chamois  for  the  final  polish- 
ing is  excellent.  This  can  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  mitten  that  is  slipped  over 
the  hand,  serving  as  a  protection  as  well 
as  a  greater  convenience  in  cleaning. 

THE  silver  that  is  in  daily  use  is 
polished  frequently  and  requires 
no  special  treatment  to  keep  it  bright. 
The  silver  articles  that  are  stored  and 
brought  out  only  on  rare  occasions  should 
be  kept  clean   and    bright    by    frequent 

Eolishing  so  that  harsh  measures  need  not 
e  resorted  to  in  order  to  restore  the  luster 
that  is  so  great  a  part  of  its  beauty. 


The  West  at  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

West  will  meet  East.  One  of  the  judges, 
by  the  way,  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake  when  he  found  that  it  was  a 
Filipino  who  had  annexed  the  #30,000 
of  glory  and  gold. 

While  the  "wild  man  of  the  Philippines" 
sojourns  in  Washington  as  the  guest  of 
Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara, 
an  exhibit  of  his  drawings,  plans,  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  has  been  staged  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Washington  Arts  Club  by 
the  two  Philippine  Commissioners  as 
proof  to  congressmen  from  the  Yazoo, 
Chattahoochie,  Rogue  river  and  other 
cultural  regions  of  the  States  that  Fili- 
pinos have  progressed  beyond  the  flint- 
tool  stage  of  civilization. 

I  don't  know  what  Arellano  thinks  in 
his  inmost  heart  about  the  American 
connection,  but  I  do  know  that  he  loves 
America;  and  if  he  is  a  type  of  what  hap- 
pens when  American  West  and  Filipino 
East  meet  in  amity  and  cooperation  the 
Philippines  episode  has  not  been  in  vain. 


easy 

window 
to  drape— 

if  you  use  these 
curtain  fixtures 


'  I  'O  have  smartly  draped 

-*-  windows  you  should 
arrange  your  curtains  on 
well-designed  rods.  This 
will  give  them  a  flat  custom- 
made  effect  and  will  insure 
that  the  curtains  shall  have 
just  the  right  "hang."  For 
this  purpose  use  Judd  Blue- 
bird Curtain  Rods. 

They   come  in  single, 
double,    triple   and  sash 
rods,  to  suit  any  style  of 
draping— and   Judd   Blue- 
bird Curtain  Rods  are  easy 
to  use.  A  few  taps  of  the 
hammer  will  put  the  Can't-Fall  Hook-Hanger  in 
place.  The  flat,  smooth-finished  rod  will  slip  easily 
through  the  hems,  and  the  exclusive  Judd  stiffening 
ribs  will  keep  the  rod  from  sagging. 

'  Ask  for  Judd  Bluebird  Curtain  Rods  at  your 
hardware  or  department  store.  H.  L.  Judd  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  87  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  living-room  window  group  above  depends  upon 

its  triple  Judd  Bluebird  Curtain  Rod  and  its 

Judd  Metal  Cornice  and  Curtain  Holdbacks  for 

its  ultra  smartness.  Blue  and  silver  Brocaded 

Toile  dejouy  in  Mount  Vernon  design  forms 

its  curtains,  and  a  hand-made  Italian  filet 

panel  is  used  for  its  glass  curtain. 


At  left  is  illustrated  the 
Judd  Bluebird  Double 
Rod.  The  section  in  the 
circle  is  actual  size,  to 
show  the  three  stiffening 
nbs,  an  exclusive  Judd 
feature  that  prevents 
sagging. 


This    is    the     Judd    Bluebird 
Triple  Rod  equipped  with  the 
Can't-Fall      Hook  -  Hanger . 
This  Judd  Metal  Cornice  is 
in   the  window  illus- 
trated  above,  to  which  it 
an    undeniable  ele- 
gance. The  Judd  Curtain 
Holdback  shown  is  No. 
537  and  is  used  in  the 
window   above.      Jt 
comes    m  three   fin- 
she  s  —  Moorish. 
Caitilian  and  Qra- 
nudii  Bronze. 


JUDD 
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Cutting  the  Cost  in  Cooking 


IN  planning  the  household  budget 
a  generous  percentage  of  the  family 
income  is  always  devoted  to  food, 
for  this  is  the  source  of  health  and 
pleasure,  the  supply  of  the  energy 
that  goes  into  work  and  play.  Whole 
milk  and  plenty  of  butter  contain  the 
elements  of  growth  and  must  be  included 
in  the  daily  meal  plan,  especially  when 
there  are  children  in  the  family.  Meat 
should  be  the  basis  of  one  meal  during 
the  day,  and  fresh  vegetables  are  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  functioning  of  the 
body  with  ease  and  regularity. 

But  this  does  not  prohibit  a  measure  of 
economy,  when  this  is  necessary  to  give 
new  strength  to  a  failing  budget  for  there 
are  many  small  ways  in  which  a  saving 
can  be  accomplished 
imperceptibly,  deli- 
ciously  indeed. 

To  begin  with,  there 
is  meat.  Expense 
mounts  quickly 
through  this  one  item 
alone  if  it  is  not 
watched,  but  if  some 
of  the  cheaper  and 
less  familiar  cuts  are 
used  in  place  of  the 
more  expensive,  va- 
riety is  added  to  the 
menu  and  more 
money  to  the  purse. 
Meat,  to  be  savory, 
should  be  well  cooked 
and  well  seasoned. 
Let  these  two  consid- 
eiations  come  first, 
and  you  have  no  need 
to  fear  for  the  result. 
Vegetables,  one  of 
the  indispensables  of 
the  menu,  may  be  as 
cheap  or  as  costly  as 
you  please,  especially 
in  the  spring  when 
the  new  fresh  green 
temptations  are  com- 
ing into  the  market 
with  every  passing  hour.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  in  a  month  or  two  these 
same  luxuries  will  be  well  within 
reach  and  meanwhile  try  some  new 
ways  of  serving  the  remaining  winter 
vegetables  to  add  variety  and  new 
interest  to  the  menu. 

A  salad  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
vegetable  or  any  fruit.  A  cooked  dress- 
ing is  the  cheapest  and  may  be  kept 
almost  indefinitely  in  a  cool  place. 

Desserts  should  be  a  delicate  morsel  to 
supply  the  proper  sweet  finish  to  the  meal, 
and  this  need  not  imply  expensive  ingre- 
dients or  an  elaborate  process.  A  simple 
pudding  with  a  well  flavored  sauce  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  round  out  a  satisfying 
menu. 

MEATS 

Stuffed  Shoulder  of  Lamb 
1  shoulder  of  lamb        1    teaspoon   chopped 


Have  the  shoulder  blade  removed. 
This  leaves  a  pocket  for  the  stuffing. 
Wipe  meat  with  a  damp  cloth,  spread 
with  half  of  the  butter  and  sprinkle  the 
pocket  and  surface  of  the  lamb  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Fry  onion  in  remaining 
butter  until  a  delicate  brown.  Add 
bread  crumbs,  mint,  celery  leaves,  salt 
and  pepper.  Mix  well.  Fill  pocket  with 
stuffing.  Put  in  a  roasting  pan  and  add  a 
little  hot  water  to  cover  bottom  of  pan. 
Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven,  400  degrees  F. 
fifteen  minutes.  Reduce  the  heat  to  a 
moderate  oven,  350  degrees  F.  for 
remaining  time,  allowing  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  per  pound.  Baste  every 
half  hour,  adding  more  hot  water  if 
necessary. 


Salt  and  pepper 
3  tablespoons  chop- 
ped onion 

1  tablespoons  butter 

2  rups  bread  crumbs 


mini 
I  tablespoon  chopped 

celery  leaves 
Yi  teaspoon  sail 
1  v  teaspoon  pepper 


Perfection  baked  potatoes 

Swiss  Steak 

2  pounds  beef,  round  3  tablespoons  butter 

Y2  cup  flour  %  cup  chopped  green 
Yi  teaspoon  salt  pepper 

Y%  teaspoon  pepper  1  cup  stewed  or  can- 

1  small  onion  chop-       ned   tomatoes 
ped  1  cup  boiling  water 

Wipe  meat  with  a  damp  cloth.  Cut  in 
two-inch  square  pieces.  Mix  flour,  salt 
and  pepper  together.  Pound  flour  into 
the  meat  with  a  wooden  potato  masher. 
Brown  onion  and  meat  in  butter.  Add 
green  peppers,  tomatoes  and  water. 
Cover  and  cook  slowly  two  hours  or 
until  meat  is  tender.  The  stock  may  be 
thickened  with  a  little  flour  mixed  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  cold  water. 

Casserole  Pork  Chops  With  Potatoes 

6  large  potatoes  3  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  Hour       3  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt  6  pork   chops 

}  s  teaspoon  pepper 

Wash  and  pare  potatoes  and  cut  111  thin 
slices.  Put  a  layer  in  a  greased  baking 
dish  and  sprinkle  with  Hour,  salt  and  pep- 
per.   Dot  with  small  bits  of  butter.    Add 


another  layer  of  potatoes  and  seasoning 
and  repeat  until  all  the  ingredients  are 
used.  Pour  the  milk  over  all  and  lay  the 
pork  chops  on  top.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  325  degrees  F.  one  to  one  and  a 
half  hours,  or  until  potatoes  are  tender. 

Braised  Liver 
2  cups  celery  cut  in   2  tablespoons  butter 

small    pieces  "%,  CUP  water 

\}/<i  pounds  liver  un-   6 carrots 

sliced  6  onions 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  flour 

y  teaspoon  pepper       Bacon 

Put  celery  in  bottom  of  a  greased 
covered  casserole  or  baking  dish.  Sprin- 
kle liver  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  it 
on  top  of  celery  and  dot  with  bits  of 
butter.  Add  the  water  and  cover.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven, 
350  degrees  F.  forty- 
five  minutes  or  until 
liver  and  celery  are 
tender.  Cook  carrots 
and  onions  in  a  small 
amount  of  boiling 
salted  water  until 
tender  and  put  them 
in  the  casserole.  Save 
vegetable  stock, 
thicken  with  flour 
mixed  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  little 
cold  water  and  pour 
over  the  liver.  Cook 
fifteen  minutes  longer. 
Serve  hot  with  crisp 
bacon. 

VEGETABLES 
Savory  Potato  Cakes 
2  cups  hot  riced  pota- 
toes 
2  tablespoons  butter 
legg 
1    teaspoon  salt 

1  t(  .spoon  paprika 
Si  ted  bread  crumbs 

2  tablespoons  chop- 
ped mint  leaves 

Add  the  egg  yolk, 
fat  and  seasonings 
to  the  potatoes.  Shape  into  cakes,  dip 
into  the  slightly  beaten  egg  white,  diluted 
with  two  tablespoons  of  water,  roll  in 
crumbs  and  fry  until  brown. 

Sunset  Cabbage 

4  tablespoons  butter    34  cup  water 

5  cups  finely  shred-   1    tablespoon    sugar 
ded  cabbage  J4  teaspoon  mustard 

\i  cup  milk  or  cream    }2  teaspoon  salt 

Melt  butter  and  fry  cabbage  in  it 
slowly  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Mix  milk, 
water,  sugar,  mustard  and  salt  together 
and  add  to  the  cabbage.  Mix  well  and 
heat   thoroughly. 

Perfection  Potatoes 

6  potatoes 
Vz  cup  hot  milk 
2  tablespoons  melted 

butter 
Salt  and  pepper 

Select  medium  sized  potatoes  and  bake 
Remove  the  top  of  each  potato  so  as  to 
make  it  boat  shape.  Scoop  out  the  inside, 
hem;;  careful  not  to  break  the  shell. 
Mash  very  thoroughly.     Add  butter,  salt 


6    tablespoons     but- 

tered  crumbs 
1    tablespoon   grated 

cheese 
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Did  you  ever  cook  with  a 
choice  salad  oil?  Nftesson  Oil 
is  pure  fat — rich,  and  most 
delicate  in  flavor.  Try  frying 
in  Wesson  Oil,  so  you'll 
know  how  good  fried  things 
can  taste  when  they're  fried  in 
a  fat  as  good  as  "Wesson  Oil. 


Frying  with  Wesson  Oil  isn't 
a  brand-new  way  of  cooking 
that  you  have  to  learn.  You 
melt  any  solid  fat  to  a  liquid 
long  before  it's  hot  enough 
to  fry  in.  The  real  differ- 
ence is  in  the  taste  of  the 
food  when  it's  fried  in  as 
choice  a  fat  as  Wesson  Oil. 
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and  hot  milk  and  beat  well.  Refill  the 
shell  almost  to  the  top,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs 
that  have  been  mixed  with  the  grated 
cheese.    Brown  lightly  for  six  minutes. 

Baked  Tomatoes 
6  tomatoes  J^  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  rice         x/i  teaspoon  pepper 
1  tablespoon  butter 


1  slice  bread 

2  tablespoons  milk 
2  hard  cooked  egg 

yolks 


1   teaspoon  chopped 

celery 
1  teaspoon  chopped 

parsley 
Thyme 


Cut  tops  from  tomatoes  and  temove  the 
pulp.  Wash  the  rice  carefully,  put  in  a 
saucepan  with  one-half  cup  salted  boiling 
water  and  the  tomato  pulp  and  cook 
until  the  rice  is  soft.  Add  the. fat,  the 
bread  soaked  in  the  milk,  the  mashed  egg 
yolk  and  seasonings.  Stuff  the  tomato 
shells  with  this  mixture,  replace  the  tops 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  twenty 
minutes  or  until  the  tomatoes  are  soft. 


Gilding  the  Gladiolus 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  these 
most  delightful  flowers.  As  breeders  we 
are  especially  interested  in  producing  a 
large,  intense  yellow,  and  also  a  clear 
blue,  of  good  size.  Neither  goal  has  yet 
been  reached  here,  in  Europe  or  Australia. 
But  growers  everywhere  are  engaged 
enthusiastically  in  the  quest  and  hope 
to  achieve  one  or  both  some  day.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  no  one  had  developed  a 
pure  white,  with  no  markings.  Now 
there  are  many  such,  and  there  are  twenty 
times  as  many  colors  as  were  then  known. 
It  is  small  wonder,  in  view  of  such  aston- 
ishing accomplishments  in  a  relatively 
short  space  of  time,  that  there  is  universal 
enthusiasm  for  the  gladiolus." 

Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  the  wizard  who 
developed  this  new  phenomenon  of  plant 
life,  is  a  skilled  botanist  and  an  experi- 
enced practical  worker  with  plant  life. 
At  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  in  San  Diego 
County,  California,  he  has  found  a  soil 
and  a  climate  which  seem  to  be  ideal  for 
the  development  of  the  maximum  degree 
of  variety  of  color  and  form  for  his  flowers 
and  there  he  plans  to  erect  and  maintain 
an  elaborate  out-of-door  experiment  sta- 
tion. He  has  already  carried  his  experi- 
ments to  the  point  where  he  has  more 
than  eight  hundred  new  varieties  of  seed- 
lings many  of  which  will  doubtless  in  time 
become  as  famous  to  the  floral  world  as 
this  first  product  of  his  forty  years  experi- 
ment. With  Mr.  Sprague  in  this  under- 
taking, as  sympathetic  business  advisor 
and  financial  backer,  is  Mr.  Earl  Taylor, 
recently  of  New  York,  who  became  fam- 
ous as  the  organizer  of  the  Inter-Church 
movement  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  It  is  not  impossible  that  with 
the  coming  years  this  project  will  be 
nationally  known.  At  any  rate  the  ex- 
periment has  potentialities  for  the  state 
that  few  can  begin  to  imagine  at  this  stage 
of  its  development.  That  California  with 
its  soil  and  climate  should  be  the  world's 
center  for  the  bulb  and  floral  business 
seems  logical  and  every  new  project  in  that 
direction  based  on  as  careful  an  amount 
of  experimentation  and  business  fore- 
thought as  this  one  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe  is 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  great 
industry  in  the  days  immediately  ahead. 


Jet  Ghirardelli's  help, 
at  every  age     "* 

"For  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  a  hundred — a  quart  of 
milk  a  day"  was  the  advice  of  a 
famous  food  specialist,  when  ques- 
tioned recently. 

Using  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  an  easy  and  sure  way 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  nutrition  experts  and 
still  please  the  family. 

As  a  beverage,  both  children  and  grown-ups 
like  it  better  than  milk.  And  chocolate  flavoring 
is  a  great  favorite  in  desserts.  Ghirardelli's  will  ■ 
make  almost  any  milk  recipe — custards,  blanc 
manges,  bread  pudding,  and  ice  cream  for  in- 
stance— more  delicious  and  satisfying. 

And  whatever  the  recipe,  Ghirardelli's  is  quick 
and  easy.  It's  the  all-in-one  chocolate  that  saves 
time  and  effort. 

GHU  A/jR  DELLI'S 

Chocolate 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

4 f 

Mail  this  coupon  for  Ghirardelli's  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes—  free. 

D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  905  North  Point  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  free,  your  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes  for  baking  and  dessert  making. 


Name 
Address 
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Intriguing 
Beauty 

That  lovely  creamy  pallor — 
so  enchanting,  that  any 
'woman  may  cultivate 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN  are  disfiguring 
— discomforting;  but  even  more  so  are 
blackheads,  muddiness  and  roughness. 
They  destroy  beauty,  and  with  it,  rob 
one  of  that  captivating  serenity— that 
essential  poise  and  quiet  charm.  The 
regular  use  of  El  Estado  Lemon  Cleans- 
ing Creme  will  clear  up— eradicate  those 
blemishes  and  imperfections  which  so 
hideously  mar  the  skin.-  Simply  mas- 
sage it  into  the  skin  thoroughly,  using 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  with  careful 
upward  strokes,  then  remove  with  a 
soft  cloth.  For  facial  imperfections 
and  blemishes  of  long  standing,  for 
deep  tan  and  freckles,  for  lines  of 
worry  and  fatigue,  massage  the  creme 
into  your  face  at  night,  and  leave  on 
until  morning.  After  only  one  such 
treatment,  you  will  begin  to  see  again 
that  enchanting  lovely  pallor — see  that 
you  truly  can  regain  that  youthful 
freshness  that  every  woman  must  in 
this  day,  retain.  The  delicious  fra- 
grance of  this  amazing  creme  comes 
from  the  pure  Lemon  Oil,  hand-pressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit — the  delightfully  in- 
vigorating, mildly  bleaching  ingredient. 
Never  a  drop  of  those  synthetic  "quick 
bleach"  acid  concoctions  that  peel  and 
blotch  the  skin,  goes  into  this  creme. 
Protect,  preserve  and  enhance  your 
beauty  by  demanding  genuine  El  Estado 
Lemon  Creme.  Nearly  every  toilet 
goods  counter  features  this  amazing 
product  in  dollar  jars,  but  should  you 
wish  to  try  it  before  you  buy  it,  send 
us  your  name  and  address  for  a  free 
sample.  *  *  *  El  Estado  Products  Co., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

SI  Sstado 

LEMON  Creme 

Sold  by  the  Owl  and  other  leading 
Drug  Store* 


DARKENS  and  BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES  and  BROWS 
INSTANTLY,  makea  them  ap- 

Rcar  naturally  dark,  long  and 
ixoriant.  Adda  wonderful  rhnnn, 
l><*:mty  iind  expreosion  to  any  face. 
Perfectly  |]:Lrmk*BR.  lined  ».y  millim  < 
of  lov.-ly  women.  PLA<'K  or  »*KOWN. 
obtainable  in  aolid  form  or  water- 
Drool  liquid.  75o  at  your  dealer ' a  or 
Srect  pontpaid. 
MAYBELUINE  CO.  CHICACO 


lap  UOUI&  rioo 

Conducted  by  Marise  de  Fleur 


Beauty  and  the  Business  Woman 


THE  business  world  has  taken 
on  new  angles,  or  would  it  be 
more  correct  to  say  curves, 
since  women  have  come  into 
it  in  such  large  and  ever 
increasing  numbers.  Women  can  never 
take  the  place  of  men,  of  course,  and  the 
intelligent  ones  make  no  attempt  to  do 
this,  but  bring  instead  their  own  contri- 
bution which  in  business,  as  in  all  the 
varied  positions  they  occupy,  depends  so 
much  upon  their  appearance.  The  busi- 
ness woman  of  to- 
day is  a  woman 
through  and 
through.  There  is 
no  attempt  to 
effect  the  mascu- 
line in  clothes  or 
appearance,  and 
the  more  beauty 
she  can  add  to 
herself  the  better 
her  chances  for 
ad  v  a  n  cement. 
This  means  real 
beauty,  the  beauty 
of  health  and  per- 
fect  grooming 
which  any  woman 
can  have  who  is 
willing  to  work  for 
it,  the  beauty  that 
comes  of  a  live  and 
alert  intelligence. 
Beauty  of  this  kind 
is  an  indication  of 
the  brains  under 
the  shining  well 
kept  hair,  and  this 
fact  has  somehow 
come  to  be  a  subtle 
standard  of  individual  capacity. 

Then  too — if  you  were  an  employer, 
man  or  woman,  wouldn't  you  prefer  look- 
ing at  an  attractive,  well-groomed,  lovely 
person  for  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  in- 
stead of  a  dull-skinned,  stringy-haired 
woman  who  brought  no  personality  to 
her  work  and  added  no  enlivenment  to 
the  dull  business  of  living? 

Besides  this,  good  looks  have  become 
so  universal,  so  much  the  thing  to  do  and 
to  be  and  to  have,  that  the  woman  who 
lacks  the  beauty  that  anyone  may  have 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  obtain 
it,  shows  at  once  her  lack  of  initiative, 
and  brands  herself  as  not  quite  the  person 
for  quick  promotion  to  a  position  that 
demands  that  interesting  quality. 

Last  of  all,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
woman  who  is  looking  her  top-notch  best 
and  knows  it,  who  enjoys  the  fact  of  her 
own   well-groomed   appearance,   hei   own 


glowing  skin,  soft  abundant  hair  and 
shapely  nails,  is  inspired  by  hei  own  satis- 
faction and  contentment  to  bring  tran- 
quillity and  harmony  into  the  world 
around  her.  She  works  better  and  is  in 
every  way  a  more  efficient  business  unit 
than  the  woman  who  scorns  the  aids  that 
are  such  a  strong  support  to  the  feminine 
nature. 

But  the  problem  of  getting  this  beauty 
and  keeping  it  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
exacting  for  the  business  woman  than  it 
is  for  the  woman 
who  has  more 
leisure  at  her  com- 
mand. A  stricter 
schedule  of  days 
and  hours  is  neces- 
sary, but  to  the 
trained  mind  this 
is  only  a  spur  to 
the  prize.  The 
first  matter  to  be 
decided  is  what  to 
do  at  home  and 
what  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  for 
oneself.  Then  the 
matter  of  days  and 
hours  falls  into 
place  and  the  best 
means  of  taking 
care  of  each  sep- 
arate demand, 
hair,  skin,  hands 
and  the  smaller 
details  that  must 
not  be  neglected. 

A  glowing  skin  is 
so  largely  a  matter 
of  good  health  and 
perfect  cleanliness 
that  it  reaches  down  into  the  fundamentals 
and  means  proper  diet  and  exercise  and 
plenty  of  sleep  as  well  as  the  correct  treat- 
ment. Of  course  there  are  always  means 
of  adding  just  the  touch  of  color  that  is 
becoming,  but  if  this  is  put  on  a  sallow 
sagging  skin  of  a  coarse  texture  it  only 
calls  attention  to  the  evils  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  hide. 

Make-up  to  be  becoming  should  be  put 
on  to  a  clear  smooth  skin  of  a  fine  texture, 
and  this  can  be  obtained  at  home  as  the 
foundation   of  beauty. 

Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  that  if 
the  hair  is  worn  short  it  must  be  cut  by  a 
barber,  and  the  frequency  with  which  this 
is  done  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  hair  grows. 

When  you  do  shampoo  the  hair,  first 
rub  warm  olive  oil  into  the  scalp  an  hour 
or  two  beforehand.  Just  before  you  apply 
the  soap  and  water  wring  a  towel  out  of 
Imt  water  and  while  it  is  hot  and  steaming 
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wrap  it  around  the  head  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Repeat  this  process  two  or  three 
times  so  that  the  oil  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  scalp.  Then  wet  the  hair  with  hot 
water  and  apply  either  a  good  liquid 
shampoo  of  which  there  are  many  on  the 
market,  or  a  soap  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving shavings  of  a  good  pure  soap  in 
boiling  water.  Rub  this  gently  into  the 
scalp  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
rinse  with  a  bath  spray.  Repeat  this 
immediately,  and  this  time  a  thick  creamy 
lather  will  result  at  once.  If  it  does  not, 
repeat  once  more  for  the  grease  has  not 
been  cut  until  this  appears.  The  hair  will 
then  rinse  easily  and  be  really  clean. 
Rinse  with  warm  water  gradually  cooling, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  run  cold  as  this 
stimulates  the  roots  and  is  inclined  to 
make  the  hair  oily. 

Dry  the  hair  with  warm  towels,  and 
rub  the  scalp  to  promote  circulation  and 
assist  in  the  drying  process.  Drying  the 
hair  in  the  right  and  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
is  apt  to  fade  it,  especially  if  it  has  begun 
to  show  the  first  telltale  grey  hairs.  Just 
before  the  hair  is  thoroughly  dry,  separate 
it  and  apply  hair  tonic  directly  to  the 
scalp.  Do  not  brush  the  hair  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry.  This  is  apt  to  remove 
any  natural  tendency  to  wave  or  curl  and 
is  a  strain  on  the  hair  besides.  Be  sure 
that  your  brush  is  clean  as  well  as  your 
'  hair,  for  a  dirty  brush  will  undo  all  the 
good  work  that  has  been  so  carefully 
done. 

THE  skin  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  twice  a  day,  night  and 
morning.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
soap  that  agrees  with  the  complexion 
or  with  a  cleansing  cream  that  liquefies 
as  it  is  applied  so  that  it  gets  well  into 
the  pores  and  removes  more  than  the 
surface  dirt.  At  night  this  should  be 
Followed  by  the  application  of  a  nourish- 
ung  cream  that  feeds  the  skin  and  stimu- 
lates the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This 
'helps  to  build  up  the  facial  muscles  and 
fill  out  the  skin  if  it  has  become  loose  or 
sagging. 

If  close  application  to  work  has  traced 
tine  lines  around  the  eyes  there  is  a  special 
dream  to  be  smoothed  gently  over  the  lids 
a  nd  around  the  corners  where  the  dreaded 
c  rows'  feet  first  appear.  Pat  this  in  vigor- 
ously  and  allow  it  to  remain  overnight. 
Itfi  tne  morning  all  that  remains  should  be 
re  moved  with  the  soft  absorbent  tissues 
that  come  for  this  purpose,  and  the  skin 
re  freshed  with  a  skin  tonic.  Dip  a  pad  of 
absorbent  cotton  into  very  cold  water, 
icek  water  if  possible,  wring  it  dry  and  with 
this  apply  the  astringent,  patting  it  into 
tht ;  face  thoroughly.  Continue  this  from 
th^ee  to  five  minutes  and  allow  it  to  dry 
on!  the  skin. 

1  four  skin  is  now  clean,  stimulated  and 
tea  dy  for  the  touch  of  make-up  that  is 
yoi  ir  defense  against  the  busy  world.  The 
fou  ndation  of  this  is  the  cream  that  is  the 
po^  vder  base.  Try  to  get  one  that  is 
slig  ;htly  astringent,  especially  if  your  skin 
is  ( iry  and  inclined  to  wrinkle  easily,  as 
thi,  s  will  help  to  take  up  the  loose  skin  and 
finish  through  the  day  the  work  that 
yo  u  have  begun.  Over  this  apply  the 
po.wder,  blending  it  well  into  the  skin, 
vvrlich  it  should  match  in  tone.  Then  the 
totlich  of  rouge  that  is  not  too  evident  but 
giwes  emphasis  and  personality  to  the 
face. 


The  health  and  beauty 
of  the  hair 


depend  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of 
the  scalp.  Normal  capillary  circu- 
lation and  nerve  tone  mean  well- 
nourished  roots  —  strong,  vigorous 
hair  shafts — lively,  lustrous  hair. 
Important  also,  of  course,  that  the 
scalp  be  kept  really  clean.  Excel- 
lent for  these  purposes  is  Liquid  Sil- 
merine.  Rubbed  into  the  scalp  it  has 
a  wholesome  tonic  effect,  invigorating 
j  tissues,  improving  circulation.  And  it 
effectually  eliminates  dandruff,  dirt,  excess 
oiliness.    Always  use  before  shampooing. 


For  the  strength  and  welfare  of  your  hair — for  in- 
tensifying its  natural  color— for  keeping  it  delight- 
fully soft,  silky,  with  a  gleamy  gloss  and  sheen — use 
Liquid  Silmerine  regularly.  It's  a  toilet  requisite. 
For  straight  hair — men,  women,  children— Silmer- 
ine is  the  ideal  dressing.  Keeps  hair  smooth  and 
neat  all  day  and  evening — without  being  greasy  or 
sticky.    Makes  unruly  hair  easy  to  manage. 


Liquid  Silmerine 

Bring  out  the 
hidden  beauty 

Do  you  know  that  just  beneath  that  soiled,  discoloied, 
faded  or  aged  complexion  is  one  fair  to  look  upon?  Mer- 
colized  Wax  will  gradually,  gently,  peel  off  the  devitalized 
surface  skin,  revealing  the  youthfully  fresh,  white  and 
beautiful  skin  underneath.  It  leaves  no  trace  but  that 
of  increased  loveliness.  The  new  complexion  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one,  not  to  be  compared  at  all  with  a  make-up. 


For  keeping  the  hair  wavy  or  curly — even  under 
most  trying  conditions — Silmerine  long  has  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation.  Use  with  utmost  confidence. 
Large  bottle,  with  adjustable  cap,  $1.00,  at  drug 
stores  and  toilet  counters  everywhere. 

PARKER  BELMONT  &  COMPANY 
2350  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gives  a  neat, 
well-groomed  effect 


It  hastens  Nature's  efforts.  Shedding 
worn-out  skin  is  Nature's  way  of  renewing 
the  complexion.  Tiny  cutaneous  particles 
come  off  day  by  day.  When  this  skin  shed- 
ding begins  to  lag — as  it  does  in  time — 
complexion  troubles  begin.  Nature  may 
then  be  assisted  by  simply  applying  Mer- 
colized  Wax.  The  Wax  actually  destroys 
the  mask  of  dead  scarf  skin — causing  no 

discomfort.  It  makes  the  pores  breathe;  livens  up 
the  whole  countenance.  All  of  a  sudden  you  seem 
to  have  lost  10  to  20  years  from  your  age. 


Freckles,  pimples,  liver  spots,  moth  patches,  etc., 
of  course  disappear  with  the  discarded  cuticle.  Isn't 
this  better  than  attempting  to  bide  or  cover  up  skin 
defects,  and  stifling  the  pores  with  a  soggy  mass  of 
creams  or  other  cosmetics? 

Mereolized  Wax  will  give  you  a  new  skin  of  en- 
chanting beauty  and  girlish  charm — bearing 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  artificiality.  One  that 
will  give  you  complete  confidence  in  your  appear- 
ance— one,  indeed,  that  will  make  folks  turn  a 
second  time  to  look  at  you  in  passing. 

And  all  these  results  are  accomplished  by  using  just 
one  box  of  Mereolized  Wax — less  than  that,  in  fact. 

Try  it  today— 95c  a  box,  with  full  directions,  at 
any  drug  or  department  store. 


MERCOLIZED  WAX 

Removes    Wrinkles 
In   15  Minutes 

Sounds  too  good  to  be  true?  It  is  true;  you  can  prove  it  this  very  day.  If  you  want  to  see 
wrinkles,  creases,  sagginess  completely  disappear  from  your  face  in  15  minutes,  just  mix  a 
spoonful  of  Powdered  Tarkroot  with  a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  apply  this  soothing 
mixture  to  your  face.  Then  sit  down  before  your  mirror  and  have  the  surprise  of  your  life ! 
See  the  Age  Lines  Vanish!  For  Blackheads,  Oiliness 

The  hated  lines  go  away  like  magic.    Behold,  or  coarse  pores.    It  leaves    the  skin  velvety  soft 

now,  what  you  looked  like  when  young!     Watch  and  smooth,  with  a  healthy,  girlish  tint. 

Tarkroot  acts  upon  an  important  phys- 


the  sagginess  correct  itself.  Enjoy  the 
strange,  delicious  sensation  of  stimula- 
tion, support  and  plump,  smooth  firm- 
ness. When  you  wash  off  the  application, 
your  face  looks  much  younger. 

The  effect  is  far  better  than  that  of  the 
most  expert  face  massage. 

For  Baggy  Cheeks  and  Chin 

Instead  of  making  the  face  flabby,  as 
frequent  massaging  tends  to  do,  it  does 
the  very  opposite.  Reduces  flabbiness 
of  cheek,  chin  and  bagginess  beneath 
the  eyes.  It  fills  out  hollows  and  im- 
proves facial  contour  wonderfully.  It 
obliterates  worry,  care  and  age-marks! 
And    there's    nothing    quite    so    good 


Quickly 
Erases 
Wrinkles 


Dearborn  Supply  Co.,  2350  Clybourn  Av.,  Chicago 

TARKROOT 


ical  principle,  invigorating  skin  and 
underlying  tissues,  making  them  much 
firmer.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic,  for  you  wash 
it  off  after  it  has  done  its  work,  the  skin 
appearing  natural,  glowing,  refreshed. 

Costs  Less  Than  3  Cents 

an  application  when  purchased  in  the 
original  package.  So  Tarkroot  certainly 
is  not  expensive  to  use. 

Tarkroot  produces  such  really  amazing 
results  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  whole 
stcry  without  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion. Only  the  actual  experience  could 
make  you  believe  all  it  will  do.  Buy  a 
package  from  your  druggist  today. 


Improves 
Facial 
Contour 
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Gfliis  test 

shows  the  best  way 
to  keep  your  floors 
like  new.  .  .  .  . . 


TWO  preparations  were  applied  to 
the  finished  floor  photographed 
above,  one  to  the  left  side  (A) ,  the  oth- 
er to  the  right  (B). 

The  left  side,  though  polished,  is  still 
dirty.  The  preparation  has  simply  put 
a  new  film  over  the  old  discolored  fin- 
ish. It  has  not  removed  the  dirt. 

The  right  side,  is  not  only  polished, 
but  clean.  The  preparation  has  re- 
moved the  dirt  while  renewing  the 
finish  so  the  original  clear,  bright  sur- 
face is  restored  in  all  its  beauty. 

Preparation  number  one  was  the  aver- 
age kind  of  paste  wax  or  liquid  wax, 
the  only  kind  available  until  recently. 
Preparation  number  two  was  the  New 
Liquid  Veneer  Liquid  Wax,  the  wax 
that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  soap 
and  water  to  clean  finished  floors. 

Make  this  test  in  your  own  home. 
Compare  the  new  Liquid  Veneer  Liquid 
Wax  with  whatever  you  are  now  using 
and  you  will  see  the  difference  at  once. 
We  are  so  sure  of  this  that  we  will  send 
you  a  generous  trial  bottle  free.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

CORPORATION 

41 13  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


•ssssr ' 


LIQUID 
WAX 

9fceWax  that  CLEANS 


Liquid     Veneer     Corporation 
4113  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
You  may  send  me  a  sampla  bottle  of  Liquid  Veneer 
1  iquid  Wax  free  and  postpaid  so  I  can  test  it  on  my 
own  tloors  and  sot'  that  it  cleans  as  well  as  poli  lb 

Name  
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The  Charm  of  Spain  in  the  Far  West 


(Continued  j 

imported  linoleum  which,  after  drying,  was 
steel-rolled,  waxed  and  polished,  and  now 
resembles  an  old  mosaic  marble  floor. 
Orange-colored  candles  light  the  candel- 
abra in  this  room.  A  large  electric  fixture 
in  the  ceiling's  center  is  of  beaten  copper 
with  six  candles  set  in  a  circle  suspended 
by  copper  chains.  Views  are  not  only 
obtainable  from  wide  plate-glass  windows 
in  the  two  main  rooms  on  this  level,  but 
from  balconies  also. 


rom  page  23) 

Two  bedrooms  in  the  upper  story  art 
furnished  daintily,  one  in  lavender  and 
cerise,  the  other  in  soft  shades  of  green. 
A  sitting-room  has  recessed  windows, 
book-cases  and  a  corner  fire-place. 

The  kitchen  is  white-enameled,  with  an 
electric  range.  The  breakfast-room  has 
apple-green  furniture  and  walls,  and  a 
corner  cupboard  bright  with  peasant 
pottery.  A  furnace  supplies  warmth  un- 
known in  the  days  of  the  dons. 


This  Man  and  This  Woman 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


"Sweet  old  Binks!"  said  Marjorie.  She 
drew  back  for  another  look;  then  hugged 
her  sister  again  with  fierce  devotion. 

There  was  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  but  Marjorie  was  three  or 
four  inches  taller  and  more  generously 
proportioned.  Her  hair  was  lighter- — a 
rich  chestnut — and  her  face  was  rounder; 
but  they  had  the  same  hazel  eyes,  deep 
set  and  subtly  mysterious,  and  the  same 
sweet,  sensitive  mouth. 

"The  Tomlins  were  driving  up,"  Mar- 
jorie explained.  "It  cut  my  visit  short  a 
day,  but  I  was  glad  to  come  with  them. 
How  are  you?  You  look  pale.  Not  so 
gay  as  you  used  to  look.  Anything 
wrong?" 

"No.    Oh,  no." 

"Well,  I'm  glad.  I  haven't  seen  father 
and  mother  yet.  I'm  going  to  pop  in  on 
them,  have  dinner  with  them,  and  then 
I'm  coming  back  to  stay  with  you.  We'll 
get  acquainted  again,  won't  we,  love?" 

"Oh,  Marjorie,"  began  Ruth  in  dismay, 
"I  think  you'd  better — I  can't  have  you 
here  just  now." 

"No?"  Marjorie  stared  at  her,  pro- 
foundly amazed.  "No?  Why,  that's 
what  you — Why  not  ?" 

"I — we  have  a  guest,  and — " 

"Who?" 

"A  Mrs.  Sloan.  You  don't  know  her. 
A  friend  of — of  ours." 

"There's  the  west  room,"  Marjorie 
pointed  out,  puzzled  and  hurt.  "I  could 
help  you." 

Ruth  shook  her  head.  "No,  dearest. 
We'd  have  a  better  visit  later — by  our- 
selves.   Please  wait." 

"Well,"  conceded  Marjorie  with  an 
effort.  "I'll  wait.  With  both  eyes  open," 
she  added  anxiously.  Then  with  a  sudden 
start,  "I  know.  It's  a  friend  of  Lauren's. 
Oh,  poor  darling!" 

CHAPTER  VI 
I 

THE  thought  that  had  been  dimly 
in  Ruth's  mind  was  growing 
clearer,  becoming  fixed.  If  she  found  that 
Lauren  really  preferred  Celia  to  herself, 
she  intended  to  step  aside.  A  woman  who 
clings,  unwanted,  is  the  worst  parasite 
there  is,  sucking  the  life  blood  out  of  the 
relation  till  only  the  husks  of  immorality 
are  left.  She  would  not  do  that.  She  had 
thought  before  that  Lauren's  mind  had 
split,  part  of  it  reaching  toward  Celia  and 


part  toward  herself;  now  her  own  mind 
had  split  toward  Lauren,  part  of  it  loving 
him  as  much  as  ever,  part  of  it  watching 
and  waiting,  ready  to  give  him  up. 

If  he  failed  her  in  the  final  loyalty,  she 
would  go.  But  until  then  she  would  stay 
by.  This  might  be  a  flurry;  it  might  be  a 
pull  that  would  be  overpowering.  He 
might  come  to  his  senses.  Something 
might — what  did  bring  a  man  back?  She 
didn't  know.  She  might  not  find  out. 
But  she  was  going  to  make  the  effort. 

It  was  a  strange  household,  full  of 
inner  tensions  and  outer  surveillance. 
Lauren  was  changeable  in  his  treatment 
of  his  wife — loving,  resentful,  irritable 
Celia,  after  the  first  few  days,  apparently 
regretted  her  hasty  decision  to  come 
Ruth  sensed  this  and  knew  that  it  was 
her  own  attitude  which  Celia  had  not  fore-, 
seen  and  did  not  know  how  to  meet.  Sht 
must  maintain  that  attitude. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Lauren's  homt 
must  be  kept  up.  He  was  generous  in 
providing  for  it,  and  that  entitled  him  t( 
its  preservation.  There  were  certair 
things  that  he  liked;  they  would  have  tc, 
be  continued.     This  woman  had   bette 

find  out  what  they  meant — what  Laurei 

s 
meant. 

She  laid  out  various  duties  for  Celu 

always    ministrations  for  Lauren's  con 

fort.     His  ash  trays,  which  he  scattere 

all  over  the  house,  must  be  collected  an 

cleaned  each  morning;  his  magazines  mu 

be  gathered  up  and  left  on  his  readir5 

table.    Other  little  things. 

II 

ONE    afternoon   Veronica   May 
came.      She    kissed    Ruth   affi 
tionately,     but     she     was     preoccupi/ 
nervous.    The  golden  radiance  of  her  sT 
was    dazzlingly    alive,    but    the    muse 
underneath  were    tense.      "Celia    here 
she  asked  in  a  low  tone. 
"No." 
Veronica  crossed  to  the  mantel,  liftet. 


cloisonne  ornament,  set    it 

Her  fingers  shook. 

"Ruth,    we've    always 


lown  aga 

been  frien< 
Motives  all  right — all  that  sort  of  tiling 

Ruth's  heart  jumped.    "Always,  tie. 11 

Veronica  whirled,  and  her  deep  voi 
was  so  freighted  with  vehemence  that 
tore  across  the  room. 

"Get  her  out  of  here." 

Ruth's  color  dropped.     The  shot   h 


II. 


"Mother,' My  Head 
Feels  Hot" 

Then's  the  time  for  a  Tycos 
Fever  Thermometer.  It  will 
tell  you  whether  it  is  a  slight 
cold  or  something  more  seri- 
ous, calling  for  the  services  of 
a  physician. 

The  first  indication  of  many 
childhood  sicknesses  is  a  rise 
in  temperature.  Early  knowl- 
edge of  disease  leads  to  quick 
recovery,  if  immediate  pre- 
ventive measures  are  taken. 
By  all  means  include  a 
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Fever  1  hermometer 

in  your  medicine  chest.  They 
are  the  same  reliable  fever 
thermometers  carried  by  phy- 
sicians everywhere.  On  sale 
at  the  druggists. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  PLANT 
TYCOS  BUILDING,  TORONTO 

MANUFACTURING  DISTRIBUTORS 
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Used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  half  ft  century.    Free  from 
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It's  Wonderful  How 
Pinex  Eases  a  Cough 

The  moment  you  take  a  spoonful    of 
Finex  ,  you  feel  it  take  hold  of  your  cough 
soothing    the    membranes   and   bringing 
marked  relief. 

And  it  makes  a  difference  in  your  drug 
bills.  A  small  bottle  of  Pinex,  mixed  at 
home  with  plain  sugar  syrup,  makes  a 
whole  pint— a  family  supply— of  pure 
wholesome  cough  syrup,  the  best  that 
money  could  buy,  for  adults  or  child- 
ren. Tastes  good,  too— voungsters 
take  it  willingly.  Used  by  millions  of 
people  for  over  20  years . 

Insist  on  genuine  Pinex ,  65c ,  at  all 
druggists.  Money  promptly  refunded 
if  you  are  not  glad  you  tried  it. 

The  Pinex  Co. ,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind,     * 
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"They  look  nice.    You'll  like  them." 

"You,"  he  substituted.  "You!  Sweet!" 

"Ami?    Do  you— " 

"Yes,  I—" 

Their  words  rambled,  meaningless.  He 
was  hypnotized  by  her  nearness.  This 
wouldn't  last.  What  then?  He  reached 
for  the  box  and  pulled  it  across,  lifting  the 
tools,  not  seeing  them. 

"A  file,  do  you  think?  To  pry  with?" 
She  leaned  in  front  of  him,  toward  the 
box.    Her  fragrant  hair  brushed  his  chin. 

"Oh,  my  finger — hurt."  She  started, 
lurched  backward,  and  her  head  pressed 
against  his  breast. 

The  hypnosis  broke.  Electric  hammer- 
ings pounded  in  his  blood.  His  eyeballs 
were  hot.  But  in  the  inconceivable 
instant  before  he  could  snatch  her  to  him, 
the  kitchen  door  shut  with  a  bang. 

His  eyes  flew  to  the  window.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight. 

Celia  sprang  away  from  him,  com- 
pletely mistress  of  herself.  "Was  it  some- 
body ?"    Her  large  eyes  were  startled. 

Fear  or  coquetry?  He  did  not  know 
which  it  was.  He  felt  frustrated — and 
angry  toward  Ruth.  Whether  she  had 
seen  into  the  garage  or  not,  she  was  super- 
vising. That  was  what  her  attitude 
meant,  and  she  had  no  right  to  do  it.  She 
shouldn't  have  invited  Celia  Sloan  here — 
His  arms  ached  for  Celia — Intolerable 
that  she  should  be  here — in  his  home. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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Speaking  of  Books 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

Then,  of  course,  things  fall  out  as 
might  be  expected — for  a  time.  Luke  is 
successful;  he  is  on  the  point  of  attaining 
to  ownership  of  the  mill.  And  he  does 
want  to  marry  Glen. 

Glen,  however,  is  not  so  sure  about 
Luke.  She  likes  him  and  she  is  moved  by 
loyalty  to  her  father.  But  her  mind  is 
working  as  well  as  her  heart.  She  is  not 
satisfied  with  conditions  at  the  mill. 
Child-labor  laws  are  winked  at,  adult 
labor  doesn't  get  a  square  deal  and  she  is 
not  quite  sure  how  far  Luke  may  be 
responsible  for  the  situation.  So  she 
promises  to  marry  him  when  she  is  twenty 
and  in  the  meantime  interests  herself  still 
further  in  the  workers. 

Here  the  action  begins  to  pick  up.  One 
of  the  absentee  owners  of  the  mill  is  rich 
young  Peter  Parker.  Despairing  of  mak- 
ing headway  otherwise,  Glen  sends  him 
an  inflammatory  article  which  has  been 
published  regarding  working  conditions 
in  his  mill.  Peter  Parker's  response  is 
immediate  and  in  person — and  having  set 
the  stage,  so  to  speak,  we'll  leave  to  you 
the  pleasant  task  of  finishing  the  story 
yourself. 

Two  points  we  should  like  to  make  con- 
cerning this  novel.  First,  don't  take  from 
our  discourse  the  notion  that  this  is  a 
sociological  tract  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  author  is  not  preaching;  there 
may  be  propaganda  in  the  story — propa- 
ganda of  an  estimable  sort  certainly — but 
it  is  excellently  disguised.  She  has  not 
made  her  book  into  a  message  by  any 
means. 
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^Trouble-Shooters"^ 

of  the 

North  Atlantic 

STCE- BERGS -towering,  pon- 
'"/  derous,  deadly  mountains  of 
Cx  ice  drift  southward  from  the 
ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  into  the  traf- 
fic lane  of  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 

Locating  and  destroying  them  is 
the  perilous  and  never-ending 
duty  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Cutters. 

Shell  fire  and  high  explosives, 
however,  often  fail  to  blow  the 
bergs  from  the  sea,  and  warnings 
are  then  broadcasted  by  radio  to 
every  ship  whose  course  lies 
through  the  danger  zone. 

Smooth  power,  unfailing  de- 
pendability over  long  periods  and 
under  all  conditions  of  service  are 
qualities  demanded  in  the  radio 
batteries  used  in  this  dangerous 
naval  service. 

The  fact  that  Burges:  Batteries 
meet  those  requirements  recom- 
mends them  to  you  for  your  own 
receiving  set. 

eAsk  oAny  cRadio  Engineer 

Burgess  Battery 
Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 
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And  our  other  point  is  that  "The  Wish- 
ing Carpet"  is  a  good  story  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  any  novel  is  a  good  story — 
because  its  characters  are  real  people. 
Glen,  Peter,  Luke  Manders,  little  Glori- 
ana — Virginia  Tolliv.er,  Henry  Clay  Bean 
who  only  laughed  once,  and  the  rest  of 
them — they're  all  people  who  stick  in 
your  mind  long  after  you  have  laid  the 
book  down.  That's  one  of  the  tests  for  a 
real  novel.  If  the  author  makes  his  or  her 
characters  into  living  figures,  "remember- 
able"  people,  the  story  is  eighty  per  cent 
or  thereabouts  successful.  And  Ruth  Com- 
fort Mitchell  has  done  that  in  this  story. 

The  Plutocrat 

MR.  TARKINGTON,  of  course,  has 
a  very  large  following.  There  are 
those  who  read  each  new  novel  of  his,  (and 
like  it)  simply  because  Booth  Tarkington 
has  been  writing  American  novels  for  so 


long  that  he's  become  an  American  In- 
stitution, like  baseball  or  poker  or  re- 
formers. 

It  doesn't  follow,  though,  that  just 
because  a  man  has  been  writing  for 
twenty-seven  years,  each  new  one  should 
be  better  than,  or  even  as  good  as,  his 
last.  It  does  follow,  in  the  case  of  Tark- 
ington or  almost  anyone  else  who  has 
written  twenty-three  novels  and  innum- 
erable short  stories  and  plays,  that  he  will 
have  the  novel  "form"  well  in  hand.  But, 
after  all,  that's  the  shell  only;  it  may  or 
may  not  have  any  kernel  in  it — or  the 
kernel  may  be  shriveled,  dried  up  thing 
of  mechanics  but  little  meat.  In  the  case 
of  his  new  novel  "The  Plutocrat"  (Dou- 
bleday,  Page)  we  seem  to  be  face  to  face 
with  precisely  this  situation. 

Mr.  Tarkington  has  chosen  "types"  as 
protagonists.  He's  excellent  at  types — 
{Continued  on  page  81) 


Recent  Books  in  Brief  Review 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


Tin  Hats.  By  Fred  Maclsaac.  (Chel- 
sea House,  $2.00) 

Round  shoulders  made  straight  and  a 
spectacled  clerk  turned  into  a  "big,  ag- 
gressive, alert"  vice-president  of  a  rail- 
road; all  due  to  the  Great  War — which 
will  surprise  some  of  those  who  wore  tin 
hats.  You've  probably  seen  the  motion 
picture  anyway. 

Real  Dogs.  By  Charles  Wright  Gray. 
(Henry  Holt,  $2.50) 

An  excellent  collection  of  real  stories 
about  real  dogs;  Albert  Payson  Terhune 
and  John  Taintor  Foote  are  represented, 
of  course,  along  with  thirteen  others. 

This  Day's  Madness.  By  the  author 
of  "Miss  Tiverton  Goes  Out".  (Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $2.50) 

The  delightfully  told  story  of  an  obe- 
dient daughter  who  rebels,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  her  family  whose  British  tradition 
doesn't  quite  take  into  account  this  new 
notion  of  women  having  ideas  of  their 
own.  Charm  and  beauty  of  style  charac- 
terize this  novel. 

East  Side,  West  Side.  By  Felix 
Riesenberg.      (Harcourt,    Brace,    $2.50) 

A  picture  of  "Little  Old  New  York" 
in  the  guise  of  fiction  by  the  author  of 
"P.  A.  L."  There  is  some  unbelievably 
bad  writing  in  this  book  and  there  is  a 
little  very  good  stuff.  On  the  whole  we 
prefer  Captain  Riesenberg  when  he  sticks 
to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  Fog.  By  H.  H.  Bashford. 
(Harper,  $2.00) 

A  mystery  story,  well  written. 

Flying  Clues.  Bv  Charles  J.  Dutton. 
(Dodd,  Mead,  $2.00) 

Another  mystery  story — very  badly 
written  indeed. 

The  Mysterious  Affair  at  Styles.  By 
Agatha  Christie.     (Dodd,  Mead,  $2.00) 

A  new  edition  of  a  very  good  murder- 
mystery  by  the  author  of  "The  Murder  of 
Roger  Ackroyd",  which  you  may  remem- 
ber. 

Miscellaneous 

Charles  W.  Eliot:  The  Man  and  his 
Beliefs.  With  a  biographical  study  by 
William  Allan  Nielsen.    (Harper,$10.00) 

Selections  from  the  addresses  and  writ- 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  lor  forty  years  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Harvard  University,  approved 


by  him  for  posthumous  publication. 
Selection  has  evidently  been  made  with  a 
view  to  presenting  as  far  as  possible  the 
tremendously  wide  range  of  President 
Eliot's  interests.  The  biographical  study 
is  adequate  although  one  could  wish  for 
a  more  comprehensive  affair. 

Early  American  Inns  and  Taverns. 
By  Elise  Lathrop.     (McBride,  $5.00) 

The  author  covers  the  stories  of  thir- 
teen hundred  American  hostelries — none 
less  than  one  hundred  years  old  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  though  in  the  Middle 
West  the  age  requirement  has  been  low- 
ered. Only  one  Pacific  coast  inn  is  old 
enough  to  qualify — a  small  tavern  near 
Moclif 's  in  Washington— but  there  should 
certainly  be  enough  transplanted  Easter- 
ners in  the  Far  West  to  warrant  our  men- 
tioning the  volume.  Those,  especially, 
who  hail  from  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  will  find  Miss  Lathrop's  book  fas- 
cinating. 

O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize 
Stories  of  1926.  (Doubleday,  Page, 
$2.50) 

The  annual  selection  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  including  "The  Thrice 
Bereft  Widow  of  Hung  Gow"  bv  Charles 
Caldwell  Dobie. 

The  Romance  of  Geology.  BvEnosA. 
Mills.     (Doubleday,  Page,  $3.00) 

The  informal  story  of  an  enthusiast's 
adventures  with  a  pleasant  hobby. 

The  Fire  of  Desert  Folk.  By  Fer- 
dinand Ossendowski.      (Dutton,  $3.00) 

Travel  and  observation  in  Morocco, 
by  the  author  of  "Beasts,  Men  and 
Gods",  and  "Man  and  Mystery  in  Asia". 
Splendid  reading. 

The  New  Balkans.  By  Hamilton  Fish 
Armstrong.    (Harper, $3.00) 

A  volume  in  which  the  author  writes 
plainly,  for  the  lay  reader,  of  post-war 
conditions  among  the  states  which  have 
always  been  the    tinder-box  of  Europe". 

Best  Sermons  of  1926.  Kdited  by 
Joseph  Fort  Newton.  (Harcourt,  Braee, 
$2.50) 

The  third  of  Dr.  Newton's  annual 
compilations.  The  collection  includes 
Protestant,  *  latholic  and  Jewish  sermons. 

Lenz  on  Bridge.  By  Sidney  S.  Lenz. 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $2.50) 

Bridge  for  the  beginner  and  for  the 
expert,  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  the  game. 
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CAMEL 


Camels  add  to  the  joy  of  living 


SMOKING  is  one  of  the  keen  plea- 
sures of  life. 

The  choice  of  a  cigarette  deserves 
your  most  careful  judgment  because 
it  determines  the  degree  of  enjoyment 
you  will  have. 

Camels  welcome  comparison  on 
every  count.  Compare  their  good- 
ness in  every  way.  Each  successive 
Camel    brings    a    fresh    pleasure    no 


matter   how    constantly   you   smoke. 

Such  mellow  mildness  can  come 
only  from  the  world's  choicest  to- 
baccos, supremely  blended,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  you,  the 
smoker,  a  cigarette  which  you  can 
enjoy  to  the  fullest. 

The  verdict  of  the  experienced 
smoker  is  — 

"Have  a  Camel!" 


R.     J.     REYNOLDS     TOBACCO     COMPANY,     WINSTON-SALEM,     N.     C. 


©  1927 
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New  Thrilling  Speed 

New  Light  Weight 
New  Advanced  Design*' 


Evinrude 

FASTWIN 

Develops  full  4  H.P, 

Weighs  only  48 

pounds. 

Lightweight  speed 

sensation. 


Evinrude 

SPORT  TWIN 

Weighs  only  44 
pounds, 
easy  one  hand 
carry. 


NEVER  before  such  a  line  of  outboard  motors!  Never 
before  in  outboard  motor  history  has  engineering 
skill  worked  such  wonders  with  metal!  More  Speed! 
More  Power!  Greater  Stamina!  And,  with  weight  reduced 
to  the  very  minimum.   Each  and  every  Evinrude  for  1927 
is  an  outstanding  triumph.     New,  better,  years  ahead. 

Speeditwin:  Full  8-H.  P.,  weight  70  lbs.  So  basically  different 
that  it  makes  the  old  big  twin  motor  obsolete.  Speeditwin  is 
lighter,  faster,  sturdier  than  the  famous  Evinrude  big  twin 
that  set  the  World's  Speed  Record  of  26'/2  miles  per  hour  and 
that  crossed  America  in  1926.  Speeditwin  is  not  comparable 
to  anything  the  public  has  known  in  an  outboard  motor.  It 
is  the  great,  new  development. 

Fastwin:  Full  4-H.  P.,  weight  only  48  lbs.  The  new,  light- 
weight speed  sensation  for  1927.  In  performance  it  is  simply  a 
smaller  edition  of  Speeditwin  —  peppier  than  you  ever  thought 
a  light  motor  could  be.  Is  built  to  give  12  to  15  miles  per  hour 
with  a  modern  design  rowboat;  14  to  17  miles  per  hour  with  a 
square  stern  canoe. 

Sport  Twin  —  the  44  pound  Evinrude  —  favorite  of  the  hunter 
and  fisherman,  is  continued  and  improved  for  1927. 

All  Evinrude  twin  motors  for  1927  have  the  12  famous 
Evinrude  features — automobile  type  carburetor  and  dual 
ignition  for  quick,  easy  starting  that's  as  sure  as  your 
car;  automatic  reverse,  electric  light  and  eight  other  im- 
portant improvements. 

See  these  remarkable  Evinrudes  at  your  dealer's,  or  write 
to  us  for  1927  Year  Book  describing  all  models  in  detail. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  1045  27th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Factory  Branches— Sales  and  Service:  1 17-1 19  Broadway,  Oakland.  Calif. 

124  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore.    79  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sales  and  Service  Dealers:  C.  W.  Stose,  2nd  &.  C.  Sts.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Emil  Aarup,  511  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     Homan  &. 

Company,  2043  Mariposa  St.,  Fresno,  Calif.  E.  B.  Marvin  &.  Company, 

510  Johnson  St.,  Victoria.  B.  C,  Canada. 


Evinrude 

SPEEDITWIN 

Develops  full  8-H.  P. 
Weighs  70  pounds. 

World's  Speed 
Champion  Motor. 


*..    .... 
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they're  his  specialty  in  tact — but  some- 
times a  type  is  so  thoroughly  typical  that 
he  or  she  ceases  to  be  an  individual.  When 
that  happens,  as  it  often  does  when  a 
writer  busies  himself  with  theses  rather 
than  people,  your  novel  loses  the  very 
essential  which  makes  it  a  novel — that  is, 
the  reality  of  its  characters.  And  when 
the  people  in  a  story  fail  to  stand  up,  the 
t-ntire  structure  collapses. 

The  story  of  "The  Plutocrat"  is  simple 
enough.  On  a  de  luxe  transatlantic  liner 
are  Tinker  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Laurence  Ogle  and  Madame  Mommero. 
Tinker  is  the  personification  of  all  those 
inglorious  traits  which  are  supposed  to 
make  the  American  tourist  a  byword  and 
a  hissing  among  Europeans.  He's  bigger 
:ind  better;  a  booster  from  (of  course) 
the  Middle  West;  a  composite  of  all  the 
foolish,  silly,  stupid  things  that  the  travel- 
ing American  has  ever  been  and  ever  done. 
He's  a  monstrosity  in  fact — unreal,  colos- 
sally  everything  he  shouldn't  be.  And, 
naturally,  he's  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Ogle  is  not  much  better.  Tarkington 
apparently  intends  him  to  represent  the 
"young  intellectual" — the  "hyper-estheti- 
cal,  super- poetical,  foot-in-the-  grave- 
young  man"  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan; 
the  American  snob  who  hates  all  other 
Americans  for  what  he  conceives  to  be 
their  crudities,  their  gaucheries,  their  con- 
stant irritation  of  his  own  near-intellectual 
self-sufficiency.  And  he  is  so  exaggerated, 
so  accented,  that  you  simply  can't  swal- 
low him  either. 

Without  going  into  plot  details,  Tark- 
ington takes  these  two  and  Madame 
Mommero,  woman  of  the  world,  through 
Northern  Africa.  He  works  one  against 
the  other,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Frenchwoman,  until  Ogle  loses  a  little  of 
his  snobbery  and  comes  somewhere  near 


resolving  himself  into  the  semblance  of  a 
credible  character.  But  Tinker  is  kept 
the  same  until  the  end;  he  waxes  more 
fantastic,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
although  Tarkington's  thesis  is  that  the 
bigger  and  better  American  is  not  to  be 
condemned,  that  he  is  actually  a  worth 
while  type,  that  his  boasting  is  merely 
an  outward  sign  of  his  innate  ability  to 
do  things,  to  build,  to  create  like  the  Ro- 
mans of  old — it  falls  down  by  virtue  of 
its  very  weight.  Tinker  is  too  grotesque, 
too  monstrous  a  figure  to  sustain  him- 
self. You  can't  believe  in  him.  And  if 
you  can't  believe  in  the  man  it  follows 
that  you  can't  believe  in  the  author's 
proposition. 

PERHAPS  Mr.  Tarkington's  idea 
was  a  good  one.  It  may  be  that 
the  American  of  Big  Business  is,  ac- 
tually, the  Roman  conqueror,  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  But  in  spite  of  his 
anxiety  to  make  the  point — perhaps 
because  of  his  anxiety  —  Tarkington 
fa"ils  of  his  mark.  You  can't  believe 
in  a  bad  dream.  And  "The  Plutocrat", 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it's  skilfully- 
done,  in  spite  of  its  gorgeousness  of 
background,  in  spite  of  its  cleverness  in 
dialogue  and  its  thoroughly  excellent 
characterization  where  others  than  Tinker 
and  Ogle  are  concerned,  is  nevertheless  a 
nightmare. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Tarkington  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  perfect  example  of 
a  synthetic  novel.  All  the  parts  are  there 
and  they  function  as  they  should.  But 
it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine 
article  as  an  artificial  flower  to  the  real 
thing.  It's  a  fine  job  but  there's  no  sap 
in  it — no  life.  In  a  word,  it's  the  most 
brilliantly  executed  imitation  of  a  novel 
that  we've  ever  read! 
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How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? 


(Continued  from  page  ij\ 


try  the  new  dahlia-zinnia)  in  a  box,  trans- 
plant as  you  would  any  other  annual,  and 
keep  the  soil  quite  moist.  Start  them  as 
soon  as  frost  is  over.  There  are  many 
unusual  colors  now — salmon,  flaming 
<  >range,  crimsons.  Plant  in  a  bed,  or  at  least 
in  clumps,  unless  you  have  other  plants 
fairly  close  to  them,  and  plant  more  closely 
than  the  average  seed  package  tells  you. 

And  now — bulbs. 

Only  too  often,  after  buying  expensive 
bulbs,  the  garden-worker  will  shove  them 
into  the  ground,  and  hope  that  they  grow. 
The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  bulbs  planted 
in  packed,  dry  clay  will  fight  their  leaves 
to  the  surface,  but — compare  the  size  of 
the  flowers  with  those  planted  with  care. 
Plant  as  early  in  the  rainy  season  as  you 
can:  although  Spring  is  the  time  for  bulbs! 
yet  you  can  still  plant  some  of  the  varie- 
ties. Dig  the  ground  as  you  would  for 
any  plants. 

For  early  blooms,  the  daffodil,  dainty 
and  showy  flower,  is  always  a  favorite, 
and  is  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  grow. 


They  should  be  in,  however,  by  January, 
and  narcissus  also.  Plant  them  at  least 
four  inches  deep;  they  will  be  safe,  for 
only  a  very  hungry  gopher  will  eat  them. 

And  then  hyacinths  and  crocus  and 
early  tulips,  and  anemone  (plant  these 
last  after  soaking  the  bulbs  in  water  for 
an  afternoon);  amaryllis  (which  do  well  in 
both  sun  and  shade);  then,  for  summer — 
and  best  of  all  in  the  shady  spots — tube- 
rous begonias.  Be  sure  to  take  these  last 
out  every  year  after  they  have  bloomed. 
Cannas — plant  them  irregularly,  in  a 
warm  or  even  hot  place,  and  give  them 
room,  for  they  like  to  spread  and  make 
gorgeous  clumps  of  color. 

Remember  this:  many  of  the  bulbs  will 
not  be  taken  up  each  year,  but  be  allowed 
to  increase  and  spread.  Be  careful  not  to 
plant  these  where  you  will  need  the  ground 
for  annuals  which  you  will  plant  later. 
You  can  easily  do  this  by  having  your 
bulbs  near  shrubs  where  they  need  not  be 
touched  or  moved. 

Every  garden  wants  roses — and  roses 


Film-Free  Teeth 

The  Secret  of  a 
Charming  Smile 

To  the  stubborn  film  on  teeth 
science  ascribes  many  tooth 
and  gum  disorders.  What 
authorities  suggest  doing  for  it 

RUN  your  tongue  across  your  teeth, 
.  and  you  will  feel  a  film — a  viscous 
coating  which  ordinary  brushing  fails  to 
remove  successfully. 

Film  absorbs  discolorations  from  food, 
smoking,  etc.  That  is  why,  according  to 
dentists,  teeth  look  dingy  and  "off  color." 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  into  crevices. 
It  invites  and  breeds  the  germs  of  decay. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  And  tartar, 
with  germs,  is  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Most  dental  authorities  urgently  advise 
thorough  film  removal  at  least  twice  each 
day.    That  is,  every  morning  and  night. 

For  that  purpose,  obtain  Pepsodent. 
the  special  film-removing  dentifrice  which 
dental  authorities  favor.  Different  from 
any  other  tooth  paste. 

Pepsodent  curdles  the  film,  then  re- 
moves it;  then  polishes  the  teeth  in  gentle 
safety  to  enamel.  It  combats  the  acids 
of  decay  and  scientifically  firms  the  gums. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
And  meets,  thus,  in  all  ways,  the  exact- 
ments  of  modern  dental  science. 

Obtain  Pepsodent,  the  quality  denti- 
frice, at  drug  stores.  Two  months'  sup- 
ply at  a  moderate  price — or  send  coupon 
for   10-day  tube.     Use  twice  every  day. 


FREE — Mail  coupon  for  10-day  tube  to  The  | 

Pepsodent  Company,  Dept.   1042,  1104  South  | 

Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    111.,    U.S.A.      Only  | 
one  tube  to  a  family. 

I 
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It  sparkles 

A  glistening  toilet  bowl  is  now 
easy  to  have.  The  stains,  marks 
and  incrustations,  which  used  to 
be  so  hard  to  remove,  vanish  al- 
rndc't  at  once.  The  bowl  sparkles 
like  new!    How?    Use  Sani-Flush  ! 

You  need  only  sprinkle  Sani- 
Flrsh  into  the  bowl,  follow  direc- 
tions on  the  can,  then  flush.  What 
used  to  be  a  disagreeable  task  is 
over  in  a  jiffy.  No  scrubbing, 
scouring  or  dipping  water. 

The  hidden  trap,  so  difficult  to 
reach  with  a  brush,  is  clean.  The 
whole  closet  is  clean!  And  Sani- 
Flush  banishes  every  foul  odor. 
Harmless  to  plumbing  connections. 
You  need  this  household  necessity. 
Keep  it  about  the  bathroom  always. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  in  new  punch-top  can  at 

your  grocery,  drug  or  hardware  store;  or 

send  25c  lor  lull-sized  can.     30c  in  Far 

West.     Jjc  in  Canada. 

Sani-Flush 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The  Hygienic  Products  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Painters  may  differ  as  to  the  kind  of 
work  they  like  —  bu  t  when  i  ts  comes 
to   brushes  they  are  unanimous  for 

WHITING'S 

CELEBRATED  BRUSHES 

ADAMS 

SUPERIOR  BRUSHES 

The  great  majority  of  them  learned  the 
value  of  these  famous  names  while  they 
were  learning  their  trade. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BO  STON 

,         BRUSH  MAKERS  FOR  118  YEARS 
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will  grow  in  every  Western  garden.  Climb- 
ing roses,  dwarfs,  roses  trained  to  a  thick, 
tall  central  pillar,  bush  roses — they  will 
all  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
Roses  do  extremely  well  in  the  heavy  clay 
so  prevalent  through  the  Coast  states, 
and  do  wonderfully  in  adobe.  The  only 
exception  is  the  tea  rose,  which  prefers  a 
lighter,  sandier  soil. 

When  you  first  plant  the  bushes,  dig 
holes  which  are  seemingly  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  roots.  Let  the 
roots  spread  out;  do  not  jam  them  into  a 
tiny  hole  in  the  ground.  When  you  have 
planted  them,  in  well-dug  soil,  give  them 
a  good  soaking  if  the  ground  is  dry. 

Plant  the  average  variety  about  three 
feet  apart.  Water  them  by  making  little 
circular  trenches  about  the  plant,  prefer- 
ably in  the  early  morning:  don't  just 
spray  them  to  see  the  pretty  drops  on  the 
leaves. 

If  you  haven't  done  it  already,  prune 
at  once.  November  or  December  is  the 
better  time.  Cut  away  the  dead  wood  and 
the  thin,  spindly  branches,  and  cut  back 
the  old  wood  so  that  there  are  two  to  three 
"joints"  left,  leaving  all  the  strong  young 
shoots. 

Here  in  the  West,  it  is  advisable  to  buy 
what  is  known  as  an  "own-rooted"  rose, 
otherwise  the  grafts  will  grow  rankly,  and 
give  you  a  scrawny  flower  unlike  that  you 
desire.  The  own-rooted  rose  in  California 
with  a  few  exceptions,  produces  better 
plants  and  better  flowers. 

The  varieties  you  select  depends  on 
your  particular  climate  and  soil.  How- 
ever, since  you  will  probably  buy  roses 
from  a  nurseryman,  he  will  give  you  the 
proper  type  for  your  location.  A  rose 
which  will  not  bloom  in  San  Francisco 
will  bloom  a  few  miles  away;  that  which  is 
a  mass  of  flowers  in  Portland  is  useless 
somewhere  else.  It  depends  upon  the 
climate — and  you  must  depend  upon  your 
nurseryman.  Tell  him,  just  as  a  warning, 
that  you  want  roses  which  will  do  well 
where  you  live.  He  will  know  what  you 
mean. 

CLIMBING  roses  are  all  easy  to  grow 
— the  Cherokees,  Lady  Banksias, 
Cecile  Brunners,  and  the  pink-and-apricot 
San  Rafael,  which  will  find  its  way  to  the 
top  of  that  unsightly  cypress  you  need 
for  shade. 

In  the  small  garden,  put  your  roses 
where  you  can  plant  annuals  around  them. 
In  the  larger  garden  you  may  have  a  real 
rose  bed.  But  no  matter  where  you  are, 
sun  or  shade,  warm  or  cool,  wet  or  dry, 
you  can  have  roses. 

Chrysanthemums — you  want  some  of 
them,  of  course,  and,  despite  the  usual 
warnings,  I  have  found  that  they  may  be 
grown  anywhere  in  the  West.  They  need, 
true,  abundant  water  and  rich  soil,  but 
if  you  have  a  hot,  dry  location,  select  the 
shady  side  of  the  house,  dig  a  deep  patch 
and  enrich  it,  and — yes,  have  chrysan- 
themums. 

Chrysanthemums  will  grow  year  after 
year,  and  can  be  left  right  in  the  ground, 
although  it  is  better  to  separate  them  into 
new  plants  each  spring.  Plant  them  in 
clumps,  with  spring  and  summer  flowers 
around  them;  plant  them  now.  Water 
generously,  and  pinch  the  plants  back  when 
they  are  about  ten  inches  high.  Where 
the  nights  are  foggy  or  cold,  the  single 
varieties  or  the  bright  little  pompons  will 


/•Ask  your  barber 
for  a  free  apph- 
cationofMurhit 

CLEAR  EYES 

are  a  business  asset 

Clear,  bright  eyes  make  a  far  better  im- 
pression than  do  those  which  are  dull 
and  bloodshot.  Afewdrops  of  harmless 
Murine  will  quickly  clear  up  bloodshot 
eyes  resulting  from  over-use,  late  hours 
or  exposure  to  wind  and  dust. 


ft 


For  Y°UR 

ely'es 


RUSSIAN   SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.45 


Bshot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
30,  Mod.  lao6  cartridges.  Weight.  8 
pounds.  Length,  42S  inches;  barrel,  22inches.  Turned 
downbolthandle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Ballcartndges, 
hard  nose,  $J.M)  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens,  Knapsacks, 
haversacks,  Outing  Suits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles,  Bugles, lariats.  Medals. etc.  I  S  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1927,60th  Anniversaryissue, 
380  ps"*  .  fully  illustrated,  contiiins  pictures  and  his- 
torical information  of  all  American  Military  (runs  and 
nitstolslincI.ColtsVsince  1775. with  all  WorldWarrifle? . 
Mailed  50c.  Est.  18K5  Spec. New  Circular  for  2c  stamp. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway  New  York  City 


Do  you  feel 

Sh 

when  you  remove  your  hat? 

When  the  dimmed  lights  herald  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  do  you  take  offyourhatwitha  feeling  of 
assurance  that  your  hair  is  at  its  besti?  Are  you 
confident  that  it  has  a  clean,  wholesome  odor  and 
that  every  hair  is  shining  and  glistening  with 
good  health?        (ah-mah-me) 

AMAMI 

SHAMPOO 

OF  EGYPTIAN  HENNA 

will  give  you  that  assurance.  Used  once  a  week  it 
will  eliminate  dandruffand  keep  your  scalp  in  per- 
fect condition.   Lathers  easily.    Rinses  perfectly, 
leaves  no  soapy  or  oi'.y  residue.  Does  not  change 
the  color  of  the  hair  nor  stain  thescatp.  Brightens 
up  each  strand  and  imparts  a  dainty  fragrance 
that  is  delightful.     15  cents  at  all  drug  stores. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet 
"Beauty  and  Self  Expression" 
PRICHARD  &  CONSTANCE 
Dept.  471      48  Warren  St.      New  York  City 
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Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

BY    CUNARD    LINE    BIG    NEW    OIL-BURNERS 


at  rates  including  hotels 


drives,  feef 


\IADU/A  V       AND    WESTERN 

nWA  ▼▼  r%.  a.    mediterranean 

52  DAYS,  $600  to  $1300 

ss   "LANCASTRIAN   July   2 

Includes  Lisbon,  Spain,  Tangier,  Algiers, 
Italy,  Riviera,  Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Berlin,  (Paris,  London). 

Jan.  16,  '28  Around  the  World 

125  days;  $1250  to  $3000. 
Jan.  25,  '28  To  the  Mediterranean 

65  days:  »600  to  $1700. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through   Car  Service  on  Household  Goods   and  Automobiles 
From  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.    Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
San  Franelseo,  Monadnock  Bldg.      Los  Angeles.  Van  Nnys  Bide; 


Seattle,  I..  C.  Smith  Bide. 
Boston,  Old  South  Building 
New  York,  Equitable  Life  Bldr. 

St.  LoillS,  1300  N.  Broad"  av 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bide. 


Philadelphia,  llr.-i.-l  Rullding 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bide. 
Cincinnati.  Atlas  Bank  Bide. 
Bnffalo,  Ellieott  Square 


To  Hang  Up  Things 
In    the    Bed  Room 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads — Steel  Points 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

Safely  hold  heavy  articles 

10c.  Pkts.   Everywhere 


Moore  Push-Pin  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RockABye  Surrey 


T-JERE  ig  a  handsome  sur- 
rey  for  baby  to  ride  in. 
Wonderfully  comfortable 
seat  of  gray  material.  Baby 
cannot  climb  out,  yet  no 
straps  arc  used.  The  frame 
is  gray  enameled  steel. 
Disc  wheels  have  half 
inch  rubber  tires.  Top  folds 
back  when  desired.  Your 
baby  will  enjoy  his  outings 
in  this  Rock-a-Bye  Surrey. 

Write  for  our  nursery  accessory  catalog  illustrating 

swing,  walker  seat,  etc. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 
Z7W3  N.  Leffingwell  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NO.  26 

PRICE  $  7.50 


PARKERS 

„HAIR 
BALSAM 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 
^    STOPS  HAIR  FALLING 


J^mStfas  been  used  With. 
'  success  for  more  than  40 years 

RESTORES  COLOR  AND 
BEAUTY  TO  GRAY 
AND    FADED  HAIR 

60*  &f  1°°    at  all  drutMists 
HISCOX   CHEMICAL   WORKS 

PATCHOGUE.  NY. 
when  MJashino"  hair  alwaVs   use 
Ftoreston    Shampoo 


I .  \  3 1  £'l8vl  i  [*}  ,^^1  i  M  «i  ^LJ 


FOR  MEN 
OR      /     .((J 


<^^W)TECT0R 


Hides  irregularities  of  foot  form,  affords  instant  re- 
lief for  bunions  and  large  joints.  Can  be  worn  in  any 
6tyle  of  shoe  —  outside  or  under  stocking.  No  larger 
size  shoe  required.  Sold  by  shoe  dealers,  druggists 
and  department  stores  for  over  15  years.  Over  one- 
half  million  in  use.  Write  for  free  trial  offer.  No  pay 
if  no  relief.  State  size  of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left. 
FISCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

425  East  Water  St.  Dent  70  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


ni.l^tMrHJMK.H 


do  best.  Chrysanthemums  grow  easily 
from  seed,  but  in  the  average  garden  you 
only  want  a  few  clumps,  and  hence  it  is 
wiser  to  buy  plants  or  cuttings. 

Dahlias,  also,  may  be  grown  anywhere; 
in  California,  plant  them  now;  in  colder 
climates,  plant  up  to  June. 

Plant  the  tubers  in  moist  ground,  with 
the  "bud" — the  growing  end,  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  root — not  perfectly 
horizontal,  but  slanted,  and  about  three 
inches  under  the  surface.  Do  not  plant 
too  deeply.  The  dahlia  will  grow  any- 
where; if  not  as  large,  yet  large  enough  to 
give  you  many  bright  flowers. 

Gladioli  will  also  grow  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Heavy  clay  is  very  good  for  these 
lovely  members  of  the  lily  family.*  The 
ground,  like  all  ground,  shall  be  well 
spaded. 

Where  there  is  heavy  rainfall  and  strong 
winds,  plant  five  inches  deep;  under  aver- 
age conditions,  from  three  to  four;  start 
the  bulbs  in  March  so  they  flower  before 
hot  weather.  Depending  upon  the  loca- 
tion, they  may  be  planted  from  January 
to  June.  Put  them  where  they  will  get 
the  full  sun — it  will  bring  out  the  colors. 

Keep  the  ground  cultivated.  (How 
many  times  I  say  that,  and  yet  how  often 
it  is  the  main  cause  of  "bad  luck!")  Stake 
the  stalks  when  they  are  heavy  with  bud. 
Never  water  until  the  foliage  is  at  least 
six  inches  high,  but  from  then  on  water 
well  twice  a  week,  at  the  roots,  either 
morning  or  evening. 

Canary  yellow,  white,  steel  blue  and 
cerise,  maroon,  lilac  and  pale  yellow, 
orchid,  scarlet,  apricot,  blue,  and  a  thou- 
sand shades  between — all  easy  to  grow. 

PLANT  gladioli  in  clumps,  or  between 
annuals  or  perennials,  where  they  can 
get  their  heads  into  the  sun.  If  you  have 
a  large  garden,  plant  the  bulbs  ten  days 
apart,  and  have  flowers  for  months.  After 
the  blooms  have  died — about  six  weeks 
later — dig  up  the  bulbs  and  dry  them  care- 
fully, avoiding  the  hot  sun,  which  will 
"cook"  them.  Cover  them  with  a  sack  if 
you  leave  them  on  the  ground.  And  then 
save  them  for  next  year. 

It's  planting  time:  if  you  want  a  lawn, 
now  is  the  time  to  put  it  in.  Get  at  the 
weeds  all  over  the  garden;  dig  them  under. 
Plant  the  aster-seed  and  the  zinnias  and 
the  marigolds.  There's  plenty  to  do! 
The  shrubs  which  need  pruning  should 
already  have  been  cut  back,  but  you  can 
plant  one  or  two  new  ones.  Perennials 
should  be  divided  and  set  out  for  summer 
blooming,  unless  you  decide  to  leave  them 
in  clumps. 

Do  not  plant  seed  too  late.  If  you  do, 
you  will  have  stunted  plants  and  dwarf 
flowers. 

Let  me  say,  once  again:  Sun,  water, 
weeding,  cultivating,  patience;  there  is  no 
trick  to  fine  gardens.  Professionals  know 
no  more  than  you  do  about  it. 

Each  plant,  each  shrub,  has  its  place. 
Old-fashioned  flowers,  showy  annuals, 
iris,  lawns,  daffodils,  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
hawthorne,  camellias,  even  cacti— some 
garden  wants  them. 

Close  your  eyes.  Think  of  your  house 
first.  Then  think  about  the  garden  you 
want. 

It's  so  easy!    You  hate  the  porch  rail- 

•Diener  gladioli  are  internationally  famous.  While 
thousands  of  varieties  have  been  produced,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  each  of  them  need  25,000  seedlings 
to  make  a  new  variety. 
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Why  Don't  You  Play 
a  Hohner  Harmonica?  | 

(V 

Anyone  may  quickly  learn  to  play  (jf 

real  music  on  a  Hohner  Harmonica  ($ 

with  the  aid  of  this  Free  Instruc-  & 

tion  Book.  ft 

See  how  easy  it  is!  Read  the  sim-  & 

pie  directions,  look  at  the  charts  (J1 

and  pictures,  take  your  Harmonica,  K 

hold  it  as  shown  and  blow-draw,  & 

blow-draw.  In  a  short  time  you  will  ftj 

master  the  scale;  and  when  you  can  Cl 

play  the  scale  you  will  soon  be  play-  & 

in  g  favorite  melodies  to  the  delight  ft) 
of  yourself  and  friends 

Get  your  harmonica  today  and  be  sure  ft^ 

it's  a  Hohner.    And  ask  tor  the  Free  In-  (V 

struction  Book.    If  your  dealer  is  out  of  < 

copies,  write  M.  Hohner,  Inc.,  Dept.  232,  [V 
114  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 

"Tune-in"  on  Your  Radio  for  the  "Hohner  A 

Harmony  Hour"  Musical  Programs.  w 
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'AskforHorlick's 


The  ORIGINAL 


Vi      Malted  Milk 


Safe 
Milk 

md  Food 


^  For  INFANTS, 
Children,    Invalids 
and  for  All  Ages 


Banish  Pimples 
By  Using 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  new  Shaving  Stick. 


MUDDY.  OILY  SKIN 

■    I    quickly    improved    and    usually 
cleared  entirely  if  properly  treated  with 

Resinol 


A  Swell 
AfFair 


DENTS 

TOOTHACHE  GUM 

Stops  Toothache 
All  Druggists 
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Tie  down 

your 
business 

and  sail  away~ 


„    to  the 
ISLAND  of  your  DREAMS 

HAVEN'T  you  ever  wished  to  be  a 
foot-loose,  carefree  beachcomber  on 
a  palm-fringed  shore — 'way  down  in  the 
warm  South  Seas  ? 

...  to  spend  happy  vagabond  weeks, 
day-dreaming  .  .  .  just  listening  to  the 
lullaby  of  silken  surf  on  coral  sand  .  .  . 
forgetting  time  ? 

Here  in  sunny  Hawaii — less  than  a 
week's  voyage — you  can  be  as  lazy  as  you 
like.  A  few  days,  and  then  you'll  find 
new  zest  in  golf — new  vim  in  the  morn- 
ing plunge  in  Waikiki — new  appetite  in 
golden  papaya  and  Kona  coffee  at  break- 
fast— new  thrills  in  peeping  safely  into  a 
live  volcano. 


"*>f***~ 


Four  or  five  weeks  and  $400  or  $500 
cover  the  time  and  cost  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  steamers  (round  trip) 
and  all  expenses  and  sight-seeing.  A  great 
new  hotel  at  Waikiki  and  a  mammoth 
new  liner  now  building.  Sail  direct  from 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  or 
Vancouver — any  steamship,  railroad  or 
tourist  agent  can  book  you  right  from 
your  home. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  brochure 
in  colors. 


Hawaii 


ing;  it  is  hideous?  Well,  up  with  a  yellow- 
Lady  Banksia  over  it,  or  wistaria.  You'd 
like  to  break  the  glare  of  that  white 
stucco?  Plant  high  shrubs  near  it,  and 
see  how  their  green  cools  the  reflected 
light.  The  house  looks  so  hopelessly  out 
of  date?  Plant  canterbury-bells  and 
hollyhocks  and  snapdragons  and  foxglove 
and  cornflowers  and  pink  phlox  and  a 
lemon  verbena — and  then  see  if  it  is 
old-fashioned.  Of  course  it  is — but  it  is 
lovely  now! 

And,  when  the  rain  is  dripping  ofF  the 
eaves,  and  the  ground  seems  barren,  im- 
possible, close  your  eyes  tight,  and  see 
what  you  want  in  the  summer — that's 
the  fun  of  making  your  garden  grow, 
just  as  much  as  seeing  or  picking  the 
blossoms. 


HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

2ISMcCann  Bloc,  San  Francisi  0,  I 
or  344  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


Them  <iAs  Can 
zAfford  It\ 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

now,  wherever  the  announcer  says. 
They're  in  the  air — vibrations— coming 
in  over  that  copper  wire,  this  young  man 
was  stringing  up  not  so  long  ago." 

"You  mean  to  say  the  air's  been  vi- 
bratin'  with  that  there  song  all  the  way 
out  here  from  Omaha?"  asks  Brick  real 
gentle,  like  he  don't  want  to  insinuate 
that    anybody's    lying. 

"You've  hit  it  exactly,"  says  Joseph  K. 
proud  as  if  he'd  invented  the  thing  him- 
self. 

We  let  it  go  at  that — nobody  sayin' 
nothing.  I  can  see  that  the  boss  thinks 
it's  on  the  level,  and  when  it  keeps  on 
night  after  night,  never  repeatin'  nothing, 
reelin'  off  speeches  and  dance  music,  and 
most  anything  you've  a  mind  to  mention, 
I  makes  up  my  mind  that  it's  just  one 
more  of  them  wonders  of  God  that  there's 
no  use  trying  to  explain.  When  the 
cabins  begin  to  fill  up  for  the  season, 
most  of  the  dudes  come  in  evenings  to 
sit  and  listen  while  Mr.  Sommers  gets 
"what's  on  the  air,"  and  they  all  seem  to 
take  it  so  matter  of  fact  that  we  don't 
feel  free  to  ask  no  questions.  But  I  see 
Brick  hangin'  round  the  thing,  examining 
it  as  close  as  he  dares  every  time  he  gets 
a  chance.  Once  when  I  come  in  and 
caught  him  at  it,  he  says, 

"That  there  little  ranch  of  mine  would- 
n't be  such  a  bad  place,  now  would  it 
Sam,  if  I  had  one  of  them  outfits  ?"  Brick 
he's  a  real  ambitious  lad.  He's  home- 
steaded  him  a  ranch  and  is  layin'  by 
what  he  makes  workin'  for  the  boss,  so's 
he  can  stock  it. 

"Why,  no,"  I  says,  "It'd  be  most  as 
sociable  as  livin'  on  Main  Street  down 
to  Cody." 

It  was  two-three  days  after  this,  that 
I  was  takin'  Mr.  Sommers  out.  He 
aint  never  done  much  ridin',  so  he's 
kind  of  sensitive  about  goin'  with  a  hunch. 
"And  it  isn't  as  if  I  couldn't  afford  .1 
private  guide,"  he  says.  He  figures  on 
doin'  Yellowstone  Park  from  the  ranch, 
gradual.  Just  as  we  crosses  the  trad  to 
Painted  Plume,  here  conns  Miss  Hallie 
on  Violet  the  gentle  little  chestnut  the 
boss  had  let  her_take.     She's'prettj  .i*-  a 


Under  the 

Southern 

Cross 

gx2  Tropic 
'Paradise 


SOUTH  SEAS  — 

Islands  oE  Romance 

Oceanic  Tours — 

Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 

<fc  K  fi.  C  First-class,  round  trip. Takes  you  to  all 
^  —'*■'-'  oftheSouthSeasmoneromantictour.  . 
Seven  wonder  weeks.  Other  tours  to  suit  your 
time  and  purse.  Ask  any  tourist  agency  or  writ* 
for  free  illustrated  Booklet  "C-4." 

Regular  Sailings  from  San  Francisco 

^OCEANIC 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

triatson  navigation  Co.  Mw<%ngjfer»A 

215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

New  York,  50  E.  42nd St.  — Chicago,  140S0. 

Dearborn  St.  —  Los  Armeies,  510  W.  6th  St. 

Seattle,  1319  tou  to  /in. 


Clara  Bow 

^^0^        PARAMOUNT    STAR    IN   "KID    BOOTS" 

Says... 

"Hollywood  has  accepted  the  Occa- 
sion straw  hat  —  it  need  not  be 
■  U     expensive,  either,  thanks  to 

>  I  Co&mle 

r\  m^     STRAW  HAT  FINISH 


"It  is  such  a  simple 
method!  With  just 
a  few  minutes'  work 
I  can  re-color 
my  straw  hats 
to  suit  myself — 
in  perfect  har- 
mony with  any 
costume." 

25^  at  Drug  and  Department  Stores 

30<  In  Canada 
Also  try  Courriie  Fabric  D|yes 

iJKaJe  y  Carpenter-Morton  &wm.%s{a£Mass. 
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JAVA 

The  Wonder ful  French  Face  Po*wder 

The  loveliness  of  a  smooth,  young  skin  is 
yours — through  Java!  And  its  vouthful 
bloom  is  lastine  despite  wind  or  weather. 

A  TJNT  FOR  EVERY  TYPE 

Also  eight  handmade  French  Rouges 
hv  Bourjois  suiting  any  complexion. 
Paris  -  -  BOURJOIS.  Inc.  -  -  New  York 

*  K-s.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


picture  with  her  cheeks  all  a  soft  pink  and 
her  hair  blowin'  round  her  face  in  the 
breeze. 

"How-de-do,  Miss  Hallie,"  I  says. 
"You  don't  get  down  to  the  ranch  often?" 

"No,"  she  says,  "Brick's  been  so  kind. 
He  brings  the  milk  up  every  night  and 
anything  else  we  need.  But  there  were 
a  few  things  I  hated  to  bother  him  about." 

"How's  your  brother  likin'  it?"  I  asks. 

"Oh,  so  much!  I  think  he  seems  better 
already.  But  he  does  miss  his  music, 
and  of  course  I  hate  to  leave  him  alone." 

"I'd  like  to  meet  Miss  Hallie,"  says 
Sommers,  edgin'  in  his  horse.  So  I 
makes  'em  acquainted,  and  we  talks  a 
few  minutes. 

"Why  don't  we  go  up  and  sit  with  the 
boy  while  his  sister's  gone?"  he  asks  then, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  way  he  looks  at 
her  that  he's  taken  a  shine  to  Miss  Hallie. 

Well,  we  set  there  in  the  door  of  his  tent 
visitin'  with  Leon,  plumb  till  Miss  Hallie 
gets  back.  He  does  seem  a  heap  brighter 
too,  and  to  hear  him  talk  was  like  listenin' 
to  a  fairy  story — the  pictures  he  see  in 
them  hills — sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
clouds  driftin'  and  stars  at  night,  and  the 
elk  browsin'  in  the  valley  down  below. 
Things  I'd  noticed  all  my  life,  but  hadn't 
never  been  able  to  do  up  in  language. 

"It's  awful  quiet  though,"  he  says, 
sighin',  "I  lie  here  listening  for  hours 
sometimes  without  hearing  a  sound. 
When  you've  lived  in  a  city  all  your  life, 
you  can  get  lonesome  for  sounds,  don't 
you  think,  Mr.  Sommers?"  he  asks, 
kind  of  wishful. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Sommers. 
"The  first  two  or  three  nights  I  was  out 
here,  it  was  so  still  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep, 
myself.  But  I've  an  idea  we  can  fix 
that.  I  think  I've  got  all  the  necessary 
parts  to  rig  you  up  a  radio.  We'll  just 
catch  a  little  noise  out  of  the  air  for  you, 
and  there's  even  been  pretty  fair  music 
coming  in  some  of  these  nights." 

I  wish  you  could  of  saw  that  boy's 
eyes  shine.  And  Miss  Hallie  most  cried, 
she  was  so  grateful.  She  walks  a  little 
ways  with  us  as  we  starts  down. 

""\7'OU'VE  no  idea  how  much  it  will 
JL  mean  to  Leon  to  have  the  radio, 
Mr.  Sommers,"  she  says.  "Not  hearing 
any  music  is  the  one  thing  that's  been 
fretting  him.  We'll  never  be  able  to 
thank  you  enough."  But  them  dewy 
eyes  of  hers  speaks  a  bookful. 

"It's  nothing  but  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  do  such  little  things,  Miss  Hallie," 
he  says,  smilin'  down  at  her  real  tender. 

That  night  while  they're  a  listenin' 
to  the  evening  concert,  he  tells  the  as- 
sembled audience  what  he  aims  to  do. 
Joseph  K's  right  hand  aint  concealing 
nothing   from   his   left. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  would 
set  the  poor  young  fellow  on  his  feet," 
he  says,  "having  something  like  that  to 
interest  him." 

All  the  lady  dudes  flutters  and  coos 
and  remarks  how  kind  it  is  of  him. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  he  says,  puffing  out 
like  a  pigeon.  "It's  the  pleasant  duty 
of  those  who  can  afford  it  to  do  these 
things." 

Next  day  he  picks  on  Brick  to  go  along 
and  help  work  out  the  details,  since 
Brick's  been  manifestin'  such  a  scientific 
interest  in  the  contraption.  So  I 
don't   rightly   know  just  what   happens, 
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This  Year  a 
Different  Vacation 

Come  now  or  this  summer.  See  new  sights.  Do  new  things. 

Visit  strange  scenes.    You'll  enjoy  every  day  in  Southern 

California,  vacation  land  supreme. 


GO  sailing,  boating  or  bathing — 
hunt,  fish  and  camp  —  ride 
horses,  hike,  play  golf  and  tennis. 
Name  your  favorite 
sport — then  come  to 
Southern  California 
where  you  will  find  it 
at  its  best  all  year. 

Motor  over  5,000  miles 
of  paved  boulevards 
marked  by  175,000  guide- 
signs,  put  up  by  the  Au- 
tomobile  Club  of  South- 
ern California.  See  Yo- 
semite  and  Sequoia  in  all 
their  splendor — a  desert 
that  rivals  Sahara — and  a 
ico  just  across  the  border. 

Drive  down  El  Camino  Real  (the  King's 
Highway)  past  Old  Missions  founded 
by  Spanish  Padres  more  than  150  years 
ago.  See  thousands  of  acres  of  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  grapefruit,  avocadoes,  dates, 
and  other  sub-tropical  fruits.  See  avenues 
lined  with  giant  palms,  eucalyptus,  and 
pepper  trees. 


Go  by  trolley  up  a  mile-high  mountain. 
See  movies  in  the  making  at  the  movie  capital 
of  America. 

Visit  Los  Angeles,  said  by  travelers  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  most 
entertaining  cities.  Go  to 
a  noted  theatre — a  cab- 
aret— a  ballroom — an  ex- 
clusive club — an  amuse- 
ment pier  —  see  inter- 
national auto  races,  or 
championship  wrestling 
and  boxing  bouts.  You 
won't  be  lost  for  want 
".  of  something  to  do  in 
Southern  California. 

Come  now,  or  plan 
now  to  spend  your 
annual  vacation  in  this 
favored  section  of  our 
coast. 

We've  just  put  in 
print  one  of  the  most 
complete  booklets  ever  issued  on  the  subject 
of  vacations — 52  pages — illustrated.  Send 
for  a  free  copy  today.  Just  mail  the  coupon 
below. 


Southern  California 

All- Year  Vacation  Land  Supreme 


The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of 
well  over  a  million,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  is  the  huh  of  one  of  the  country's  rich- 
est agricultural  communities. 

The  growth,  wealth  and  marvelous  resources  of 
Southern  California  are  indicated  by  the  following 
facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  alone: 

Value  of  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Products 
(1925),  $85,912,744;  Value  of  Citrus  Products 
(1925),  $23,241,503;  Oil  Production  (1925), 
140,000,000  hbls.;  Harbor  Imports  (1925),  4,156,- 
177  tons;  Harbor  Exports  (1925),  16,154,566  tons; 
Total  Harbor  Tonnage,  20,310,743. 

A  producing  season  of  365  days  a  year  permit' 
ting  voir  'round  crops. 


All-Year  Club  of  Southern  Caliiornia 

Dept.  3-P,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  Southern  California 
vacations.  Also  booklets  telling  especially  of  the  attractions  and 
opportunities  in  the  counties  which  1  have  checked: 
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most 
impressive 

vacation/ 

THE  TRIANGLE  TOUR 
OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Just  an  easy  and  inexpensive  two 
weeks'  round  trip  from  wherever 
you  live  on  the  Pacific  Coast — in- 
cluding a  stay  at  Jasper  National 
Park  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies ! 

Draw  a  great  triangle  from  Van- 
couver to  Mount  Robson  and  Jasper 
National  Park — then  west  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  south  to  Vancouver — 
sprinkle  it  with  waterfalls,  mountain 
lakes,  glittering  glaciers  and  snow- 
peaks —  that's  the  Triangle  Tour! 
Jasper  Park  Lodge  on  Lac  Beauvert 
is  inviting  with  its  luxurious  idling 
in  a  wilderness — or  its  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  hiking,   fishing,   dancing. 

From  Prince  Rupert  a  palatial 
steamer  carries  you  for  550  miles 
through  the  sheltered  fjords  of  the  In- 
side Passage — a  picturesque  journey 
by  water  to  make  your  trip  complete. 

L_  _>  Summer  Fares 
See  how  easily  you  can  afford  it! 
Your  nearest  agent  will  tell  you  what 
the  low  summer  fare  is  from  your 
city.  Mail  him  this  coupon,  today! 

Canadian  National 

/77ie  Largcft  Railway  Sy/lem  in  America 


■         3.  F.  McGUIRE 
.      1329 -4th  Ave.,  Seattle 

A.  B.  HOLTORP        '. 
122 -3rd  St.,  Portland     I 

;      W.  J.  GILKERSON 
j        680  Market  Street 
■             San  Francisco 

II .  R.  BULLEN         '• 

B07  So.  Grand  Ave.        '. 

Los  Angeles              " 

Please  Mini  me 

information  about      I 

;       the  Triangle  Tom-. 

Sunset  1    ! 

1   N 11 1111 

'.  Address 

only  Brick  comes  back  wrapped  in  gloom. 

"Couldn't  you  get  the  thing  to  work?" 
I  ask  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  works  all  right,"  he  says, 
sort  of  indifferent.  "Course  it  aint 
nothin'  fancy  with  a  big  horn,  like  the 
one  over  to  the  bunk-house,  but  Sommers 
is  a  going  to  send  East  for  one.  The 
way  it  is  now,  just  one  to  a  time  can 
listen  in,  with  a  kind  of  ear-muffs.  But 
we  got  a  lecture  they  was  givin'  up  to  the 
Park    real    plain." 

"Wasn't  Leon  and  Miss  Hallie  pleased 
over  it?" 

"Yes,  they  was  pleased  all  right.  I 
haven't  hardly  ever  saw  anybody  so 
pleased." 

"Well,  what  you  wearin'  mournin'  for 
then,  Brick?"  I  says. 

"Because  I  aint  picked  me  out  a  dad 
that's  made  nine  or  ten  million  manu- 
facturing   automobiles,"    he   growls. 

"Oh-ho,"  I  says,  "this  here  Sommers 
must  of  been  making  his  money  talk 
again!" 

"You've  guessed  right  for  once,  Sam," 
he  says,  "and  it's  particular  hell  when 
you  aint  got  nothing  to  talk  back." 

That  gives  a  kind  of  a  uphill  slant  to 
the  way  the  land  lays  for  Brick,  I  thinks 
to  myself — feelin'  sorry  too,  for  he's  a 
right  nice  lad,  and  I  would  of  swore  that 
Miss  Hallie  had  sort  of  took  to  him. 

Well,  the  days  glides  by,  as  the  poet 
says,  and  pretty  near  every  one  of  'em  I 
notices  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Sommers  rides  up 
the  trail  to  Painted  Plume,  and  he  don't 
never  go  empty  handed.  Sometimes  it's 
books  or  magazines,  and  again  it's  fruit  or 
candy,  or  some  special  delicacy  he's  sent 
in  to  town  for. 

"To  tempt  that  poor  boy's  appetite," 
he  says,  but  he  don't  fool  me  none. 

"TTAVE  you  give  up  the  idee  of 
A  JL  ridin'  over  into  the  Park?"  I 
asks  him  one  morning  as  I  was  boostin' 
him  onto  his  horse. 

He  gives  me  a  kind  of  a  glassy  stare. 
"For  the  present  these  short  trips  I'm 
taking  seem  very  satisfactory,"  he  says. 

All  enduring  this  time,  Brick  he's  be- 
ginnin'  to  show  considerable  wear  and 
tear.  He'd  always  et  regular  and  hearty, 
but  now  he  don't  appear  to  relish  his 
meals  none,  and  goes  slouchin'  around 
with  a  kind  of  hopeless  look  to  his  eyes. 
And  when  he  can  get  somebody  to  go 
for  him,  he  aint  even  takin'  the  milk  up 
to  Painted  Plume  any  more,  which  sure 
was  a  labor  of  love  after  he'd  got  all 
them  cows  put  to  bed  of  a  night. 

We  was  havin'  some  real  fancy  Park 
concerts  them  evenings.  Seems  like 
there  was  a  number  of  extra  special  musi- 
cal artists  viewin'  the  geysers  that  sum- 
mer, and  they  kindly  consents  to  perform 
for  the  management  to  help  entertain  the 
guests  to  the  hotels,  which  wasn't  such 
bad  advertisin'  either  considerin'  where 
all  they  come  from.  Mr.  Sommers  enjoys 
himself  tremendous  explaimn'  how  famous 
they  is,  and  what  a  treat  we're  a-havin', 
hearin'  them  thisaway.  You'd  of  thought 
he'd  engaged  'em  himself,  personal. 

Brick'd  come  in  late  and  set  down  in 
a  corner  by  himself.  He'd  stay  there  a 
while,  glowerin'  at  Joseph  K.  plumb 
poisonous,  and  then  he'd  go  off  to  bed. 
But  one  night  he  comes  back  again  and 
stands  around  sort  of  undecided.  I  see 
he's  went  and  shaved   and   changed   his 


Classified  Advertising 

COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 


Stanislaus  County.  t'alllornla  Where  farmers 
made  (35,000  00(1  last  year — All  year  crops — Land 
cheap — Write  for  booklet.  Dept.  C3  Stanislaus 
County   Development    Board.   Modesto.   Calif. 


PATENTS 


Patents  Write  for  free  Guide  Books,  and 
"Record  of  Invention  Blank"  lief  ore  disclosing  in- 
ventions Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  inspection  and  instructions  Free  Terms 
reasonable  Victor  J  K\ans  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg., 
San  Francisco     Main  Offices  751  O'h    Wash      n    C! . 

Patents  Send  for  Free  Booklet.  H  gbest 
references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion    Watson    E.    Coleman.    Patent   Attorney.    724 

Ninth  St..   N.  W.  Washing!  on,  D    C 

Patent  Sense— Valuable  btok  free  for  in- 
ventors seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Write 
Lacey  &  Lacey,  OSM  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established  1S69. 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen  Waited.  f.ationa,lly  advertised, 
universally  needed  product.  Sells  to  stores,  garages, 
factories,  schools,  homes,  farmers,  auto  owners. 
Used  by  everybody.  Big  demand,  ready  s;de.  Big 
commissions.  Complete  sales  training  given.  Credit 
extended  to  customers.  Sample  can  be  easily  car- 
ried. Concern  rated  very  high — established  manv 
years.  Opportunities  for  lifetime  jobs  at  bin  pay. 
Address  Territory  Manager,  Dept.  5:3,  Tost  Office 
Box   US3.    Dayton,  Ohio. 

Agents— New  plan   makes  iteasy  to  earn  $60.00 

to  8100.00  weekl.v  selling  shirts  direct  to  wearer. 
No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Represent  a 
real  mauufticluier  Write  toi  IKiiK  SAMPLES. 
Madison    Compaiij ,     564    broadway.    New    York 

Men  wanting  forest  ranger,  railway  mail 
clerk  and  other  government  positions.  $125  to 
$225  month  Write  lor  particulars.  Mohatip.  A-35. 
Denver.   Colo 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  tunc  *.;iu!u  tv:  news- 
papers, magazines.  Experience  unnecessary.  De- 
tails and  copyrieht  book  FREE.  Press  Syndicate, 
1255.  St    Louis.  Mo 

Agents  make  $10.  daily  wi'h  our  new  adjust- 
able waterproof  aprons  and  hTty  other  fast 
sellers.  B  ..V.  G  Rubber  Company.  Dept.  147. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN 

Plays,  musical  comedies  and  revues,  minstrel 
music,  blackface  skits  vaudeville  acts,  monologs, 
dialogs,  recitations,  entertainments,  musical  read- 
ings, stage  handbooks,  make-up  goods  Big  catalog 
free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  623  So.  Wabash.   Dept. 

82.  Chicago. 

LITERARY  CRITIC 

Well-krown  author  irecomn  ended  by  editors) 
offers  Criticism,  Sales  Service  (Stories.  Photoplays, 
Novels,  etc.)  to  new  and  established  writers  Also 
Collaborations.  Laurence  D'Orsay.  P.  O.  Box 
2602-C,  San  Francisco. .  

STAMMERING 

St-stu-t-t-tering   and   stammer;ng   cured   at 


home.         Instructive      booklet       FREE.        Walter 
McDonnell,     177     Arcade,     1126    Granville   Ave 
Chicago.   111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Land  Free  if  planned  to  bananas.  Bananas 
bear  a  full  crop  the  second  year.  $5.00  monthly 
will  plant  five  acres,  which  should  pay  $1,500  profit 
annually.  Reliable  Companies  will  cultivate  and 
market  your  bananas  for  ]4.  Bananas  ripen  every- 
day and  vou  get  your  check  every  90  days.  For 
particulars  address  Jantha  Plantation  Co..  Empire 

Building,  Block  317,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

^ Self-!nflatin<?  liie  te  t— p„c  ei  a_e.  w^n-er 
of  the  age.  Miniature  hollow-ribbed  life-boat  dis- 
tendable  around  body  instantly.  Sustains  wearer 
in  deep,  rough  water.  Most  practical  safeguard  for 
sea  travelers  and  tion  swimmers.  Boon  to  aquatic 
sports.  Get  free  illustrated  booklet.  Self  Acting 
Life  Belt   Co.,   55   E.   8th   St.,   New    York. 

When  you  buy  pep  corn,  ask  for  a~Pop  Corn 
Cone  and  enjoy  the  better  way  of  eating  it. 
Made  by  Biitzius  Mfg.  Co.,  Dover,  Minn. 


EARAKINE 

stops  EARACHE 

Softens  the  wax.  All  drug  stores,  or  by  mail 
—50c.    C.  S.  Dent  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


CALLOUSES 

Quick   safe  relief  for  callouses 
and  burning  on  bottom  of  feet. 

At  all  drug  and  shoe  stores — 35c 


nrschoifs 

Zino-jpads 


Put  one  on — 
the  pain  is  gone! 
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clothes  like  he  always  done  when  he's 
!2;oin'  up  the  trail. 

A  Madam  somebody  or  other  of  the 
Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  had  just  been 
exercisin'  her  voice  wonderful,  and  when 
she  lets  go  of  the  last  soarin'  note,  the 
announcer  gives  out  real  solemn,  that 
tate  the  night  before  the  clerk  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  Hotel  was  bound  and 
locked  up  by  a  lone  masked  bandit,  and 
money  and  valuable  jewelry  belonging 
to  guests,  to  the  tune  of  some  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  taken  from  the  hotel 
safe.  He  says  they  didn't  give  out  the 
news  before  on  account  of  hopin'  to  catch 
the  thief  when  he  tries  to  leave  the  Park, 
but  now  they  asks  the  aid  of  all  Park 
visitors  and  residents  of  surrounding 
towns  in  locating  him.  The  night  clerk 
says  he  was  a  slight  man  of  medium 
height  with  sandy  bair  and  part  of  the 
little  finger  to  his  left  hand  missing.  They 
think  he's  made  his  get-away  on  horse- 
back over  some  back  trail,  and  the 
management  offers  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  him  alive  or  dead. 

Well,  it  was  so  still  for  a  minute,  you 
could  of  heard  the  cigarette  smoke  curl, 
and  then  Mr.  Sommers  asks  in  a  kind  of 
squeaky  voice,  if  there  aint  no  way  of 
lockin'  the  cabin  doors. 

"I  don't  know  as  anybody  ever  tried  it," 
says  Brick,  "But  if  you'll  rest  any  easier 
with  yours  locked,  Mr.  Sommers,  maybe 
we  can  make  out  to  do  it  someway." 

Everybody  laughs  then  and  Joseph  K. 
colors  up.  "I  was  not  thinking  of  myself," 
he  says,  kind  of  stiff,  "but  of  these  ladies 
here  who  might  feel  a  little  nervous  with 
such  a  desperate  character  at  large." 

1  TURNS  around  then  to  ask  Brick 
does  he  think  the  Conways'll  be 
scared  up  there  alone,  if  they  should 
happen  to  get  that  piece  o'  news  too, 
but  he's  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  ranch  is  a  long  time  settlin'  down 
that  night,  and  after  I'd  went  to  bed  I 
lay  there  a-listenin'  for  Brick  to  come  in 
till  I  gets  nervous  myself  imaginin'  things 
that  can  happen.  I  can  just  see  this  feller 
with  the  little  finger  missin'  crawlin' 
round  in  the  dark  over  them  rocks  back 
of  that  lonely  cabin,  tryin'  to  find  out  if 
there's  anybody  to  home  he  needs  to  be 
scared  of.  He'd  be  right  hungry  by  now, 
most  likely,  and  hopin'  to  lay  in  some 
grub  where  they  wouldn't  of  had  no 
chance  to  hear  about  him.  Hallie'd  take 
him  in  and  feed  him  and  be  kind  to  him. 

"Aw  shucks,"  I  says  to  myself,  "there 
aint  one  chance  in  ninety-nine  hundred 
the  chap'd  stray  onto  Painted  Plume." 

"But  then,  s'posin'  he  does,"  I  thinks 
again,  "and  Brick's  went  up  there  feelin' 
so  desperate,  and  finds  him.  He's  liable 
to  get  killed  tryin'  something  reckless." 
"Sam,"  I  says,  heavin'  myself  out  of  bed 
real  quiet,  "It's  time  for  all  good  men 
and  true  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party." 

The  horses  is  off  huntin'  grass  in  the 
upper  meadow,  which  is  right  on  my  way, 
and  takin'  along  a  bridle  I  catches  me 
one,  and  rides  off  cussin'  myself  for  a 
meddlin'  old  fool.  When  I  gets  within 
what  I  considers  hearin'  distance  of  the 
cabin,  I  slips  down  and  tethers  the  pony 
and  goes  on  the  last  lap  afoot.  Just  as 
I'm  roundin'  the  final  bend  in  the  trail, 
I  hears  Hallie's  voice  a  callin', 

"Yes,  Leon,  go  to  sleep  now.  Brick's 
here   and   everything's   all    right." 
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Mt.  Hood — "the  most  beautiful 

"*  mountain   in    America" — from 
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'acation  Dreams  come  true 

The  world's  most  alluring  playground  is  not  in  Europe, 
nor  in  the  Orient — but  on  your  own  Pacific  Coast! 

Oregon,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  the  geographical 
center  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  offers  to  the  business 
man  and  his  family  the  ideal  relaxation,  which  he  needs 
to  fortify  himself  against  the  ever-increasing  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  stress  of  modern  business. 

Nowhere  is  there  more  varied  and  majestic  scenery,  more  charm- 
ing and  attractive  landscapes,  more  sporty  golf  courses,  better- 
stocked  trout  streams  and  lakes,  or  a  more  magnificent  coast  line 
with  its  bays,  promontories  and  sandy  beaches,  for  his  relaxation 
and  enjoyment. 

Oregon  has  the  most  complete  system  of  paved  highways  in  the 
United  States,  leading  to  all  of  her  health  and  pleasure  resorts  and 
making  all  scenic  spots  accessible.  You  can  drive  your  own  car 
over  the  Pacific  Highway,  paved  like  a  city  street ;  or  you  may  come 
from  California  by  sea  and  the  famous  Columbia  River  route;  or 
by  rail  through  the  majestic  Siskiyous,  or  via  the  Cascade  route. 

The  Eyes  of  the  World  Today  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast! 

Come  this  year  to  the  greatest  vacation  land  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  more  of  your  own  country 
and  of  that  portion  which  is  to  see  the  next  great  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  development.  It  will  not  only 
be  a  most  delightful  summer  holiday,  but  it  will 
be  a  most  excellent  business  investment. 

For  further  information  on  any  subject,  address  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rm.  704  Oregon  Bidg.  Portland,  Ore. 

Attend  Portland's  Rose  Festival,  June  13-18 — and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Adv.  Clubs  Ass'n  Convention,  June  19-22 


OBEGONInvit^UOU 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce         ■ 

Rm.  704  Oregon  Bidg.,  Portland, Ore.     J 

Please  send  me  information  and  illustrated  booklet 
on  Oregon. 
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FOLDERS 


Pacific 

Electric  M 

O.A.SMITH,  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
LOS     ANGELES 


PAYSONS 


INDELIBLE 

IK 


Stores  I, \ 

^jSED  '    or  Seni  Prepaid 30i  \ 
PAYSONS  INDELIBLE  INK  COX 
41  HENSHAW  AVE -NORTHAMPTON -MASS 


THE  land  of  thrills,  mystery,  beauty — where'travel, 
sport,  magnificent  scenery  and  touring  are  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  because — 

It  is  a  land  of  mellow  sunshine,  pleasantly  cool  from 
April  to  September — the  climate  is  invigorating. 
In  South  Africa  you  find  modern  civilization   and 
colorful  native  village  life.     Beautiful  botanical  gar- 
dens, game  preserves  and  primeval  forests — 
Towering  mountains,  the   spacious  veld,   up-to-date 

cities,  mighty  waterfalls,  babbling  brooks,  Kaffir  Kraals.  The  great 
modern  gold  and  diamond  mines — the  barbaric  warrior  war  dances. 
It  is  now  so  easy,  convenient  and  comfortable  to  travel  in  South 
Africa  —  The  land  of  Rhodes,  Rider  Haggard,  Kruger  and  Botha. 

The  S.  A.  Government  Railways  are  internationally  famous  for  comfort,  speed,  safety, 

convenience;  dining  and  sleeping  car  service. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Tour  South  Africa,"  or  send  12c  (to  cover  post- 
age) for  fully  illustrated  175  page  travel  book,  "Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   BUREAU 

1 1  Broadway  New  York  City 


I  scrooches  back  against  the  clift  wall 
and  stands  there  lookin'  a  minute.  Leon's 
tent  was  dark,  but  the  light  a-streamin' 
out  from  the  cabin  door  and  through 
them  green  and  white  curtains  showed 
up  the  other  two  of  'em  real  plain.  They 
was  a  sittin'  on  a  rock  and  Brick's  arms 
was  round  her,  while  she  was  a  kind  ot 
clingin'  to  him  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Oh,  I  knew  you'd  come  tonight,  Brick. 
I  just  knew  you'd  come,"  she  sort  of  sobs. 

"Well,  I  hope  you're  satisfied  Sam. 
old  boy,"  I  says  to  myself,  backin'  away 
cautious. 

THEY'Sa  heckofa  row  next  morning 
when  Brick  don't  show  up  at  milk- 
in'  time,  the  cows  joinin'  in  real  vociferous, 
but  I  keeps  what'  I  knows  to  myself. 
Just  as  we're  a  finishin'  breakfast  some- 
one catches  sight  of  a  couple  of  fellers 
ridin'  down  across  the  upper  meadow. 
It  turns  out  to  be  Brick  leadin'  Violet. 
He's  whistlin'  right  cheerful  as  he  pulls 
in,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  see  any- 
body look  more  low  spirited  than  the 
chap  that's  trussed  onto  Violet's  back. 

Folks  rushes  out  from  the  ranch  house 
and  every  which  way  like  ants  to  spilled 
sugar.  The  first  thing  that  seems  to 
strike  'em  is  that  part  of  the  little  finger 
to  the  captive's  left  hand  is  missin'. 

"Good  morning,  everybody,"  says 
Brick,  grinnin',  "Hope  you  aint  waited 
breakfast  none  for  me.  I  and  my  friend 
had  ours  up  the  line  a  ways.  You  see 
he  aint  just  to  home  here  in  these  hills, 
and  I'm  escortin'  him  out  so's  he  won't 
have  no  more  accidents." 

"Accidents?"  says  the  boss,  "What 
happened  to  him?" 

"As  near  as  I  can  figure,"  says  Brick, 
"he  sort  of  loses  his  bearings  comin' 
down  out  of  the  Park  night  before  last, 
and  instead  of  stoppin'  like  he  should 
of,  when  it  gets  dark  on  him,  he  keeps  a- 
going  and  his  horse  slips  and  breaks  a  leg." 

"Where'd  you  pick  him  up?" 

"Oh,  he  was  enjoyin'  Miss  Hallie's 
hospitality,  bein'  considerable  wore  out, 
and  not  havin'  et  for  quite  a  spell.  That's 
not  real  settled  up  country  you  know, 
round  there." 

"Did  she  have  any  idea  who  he  was?" 
puts  in  Mr.  Sommers,  and  I  see  he's 
white  as  a  sheet. 

"Sure,"  says  Brick,  "She'd  heard 
about  him  same  as  we  did,  over  the  radio. 
And  she's  doin'  her  best  to  be  real  sociable 
hopin'  someone'll  come  up  from  the 
ranch  here  with  the  milk  or  something 
and   help   her  entertain   him   proper." 

I  thinks  then  Joseph  K.  is  a  going  to 
burst  for  certain.  "It's  nothing  short 
of  a  crime,"  he  says,  "to  leave  that  help- 
less little  girl  up  there  in  the  wilds,  ex- 
posed to  such  dangers.  McLean,"  he 
turns  to  the  boss,  "I'd  like  to  make 
arrangements  to  get  her  down  to  the 
ranch  today.  I  will  be  more  than  glad 
to  take  care  of  any  expense  for  herself 
and  brother  for  the  rest  of  the  summer." 

"Well  now.  that's  real  kind  and  noble 
of  you,  Mr.  Sommers,"  says  Brick, 
"but  it  aint  no  ways  necessary.  I'm 
aimin'  to  bring  'em  down  this  afternoon 
myself.  And  takin'  everything  into  con- 
sideration, I  allow  1  can  manage  to  pa) 
my  own  family's  expenses  It's  the 
pleasant  duty  of  them  as  can  afford  it  to 
do  so. 


Calumet  waffles 
with  maple  syrup 


— the  great  American  "break 

fast."  In  the  restaurant — on  the  train 

— in  the  home — wherever  you  eat  waffles 
you'll  find  them  to  your  liking  because  most 
housewives,  big  hotels,  leading  restaurants, 
railroads,  domestic  science  experts  and  good 
bakers  use 


THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST 

BAKING  POWDER 

Try  it  in  the  morning  in  the  waffles 

you  make.  Notice  how  evenly  they  raise — 
how  light  they  are,  how  delicious  they  taste. 
Calumet  contains  more  than  the  ordinary 
leavening  strength.  Raises  every  baking  to  its  full- 
est nutritional  value.     Economical  in  cost  and  use. 


SALES      2.Yr    TIMES     THOSE     OF     ANY     OTHER     BRAND 
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Old  Dutch  protects 

porcqlain  and  enamel  and  brings 


Spick  and  Span  cleanliness  in  the  home  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
pride — it  is  a  safeguard  to  health. 

The  safe  Way  tO  assure  spick  and  span  healthful  cleanliness  is  to  use 
Old  Dutch.  Its  unequalled  quality  makes  it  the  sure  and  safe  thing  to  use 
on  porcelain  and  enamel  surfaces. 

Sure  because  it  removes  stains,  discolorations,  visible  dirt  and  invisi- 
ble impurities,  bringing  healthful  cleanliness,  a  vital  factor  in  the  bathroom: 
keeps  the  kitchen  sink  and  all  equipment  hygienically  clean  and  sanitary 
— a  necessary  protection  wherever  food  is  prepared. 

Safe  because  its  particles  are  flaky  and  flat  shaped  and  like  thousands 
of  tiny  erasers  do  their  cleaning  by  erasing  all  dirt  and  invisible  impurities 
without  scratching.  The  surface  is  kept  smooth,  hygienic  and  healthful. 
Thebeauty  of  porcelain  and  enamel  is  protected  and  its  longer  life  insured. 

Avoid  Scratchy  cleaners.  They  not  only  injure  porcelain  and  enamel 
surfaces  but  make  scratches  which  are  catch-alls  for  dirt  and  impurities. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

Chases  Dirt — Protects  the  Home 


chases 
Dirt 
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No  Red  Lanterns 
For  J/^  Boy!" 

%  William   H.  Hamby 
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Hurrah  /<?/•  Crime! 

%   Walter  V.  Woehlke 
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Champions  of  the  Far  West 

An  Athletic  Review 
.  S_y   Gerald    O'Gara 

C+3  G**-9  C*i>  <>KS>  C+3> 

Short  Fiction  by  Carolyn*  Hosmer  Rhone, 
Edith  Letts  Dunn  and  Charles  V.  Brereton 
Articles  by  Barry  Scobee,  Nancy  Barr  Mavity  and  Others 


THE  WESTS   GREAT    NATIONAL   MAGAZINE 
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RED  GROWN 

^  NATURAL  ANTIKNOCK 

GASOLINE 

STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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WHATEVER 
YOU  WANT  IN  A  CAR 

WHATEVER 
YOURE  WILLING  TO  PAY 


CONSIDER  OLDSMOBILE 

Today  \nown  factors  of  merit,  not  price,  determine 
the  true  value  of  an  automobile. 

Whatever  you  want  in  a  car,  check  those  known 
factors  in  Oldsmobile  and  you  will  find  assurance  of 
satisfaction  .  .  .  the  satisfaction  of  spirited  perform- 
ance, of  thrifty  operation  and  long  life,  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  distinguished  beauty. 

And  whatever  you're  willing  to  pay,  the  more  you 
go  over  Oldsmobile,  point  by  point,  and  study  every 
feature,  the  more  you  realise  that  here  is,  indeed,  a 
car  at  a  moderate  price  that  gratifies  your  finer  tastes 
as  well  as  satisfies  your  every  need. 

Measure  any  car  by  these  standards  and  good  judg- 
ment and  sound  investment  sense  will  tell  you,  you 
must  consider  Oldsmobile. 


COACH  $950  F.  O.  B.  LANSING 

The  car  illustrated  is  the  De  Luxe  Coach 


OLDSMOBILE 
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SPEAKIN 


A  REVIEWER— if  he's  honest 
— tries  always  to  maintain 
a  sort  of  critical  balance 
concerning  the  books  which 
come  under  his  eye.  Some- 
times this  is  easy,  sometimes  not;  by  and 
large,  however,  you  make  the  effort  and 
usually  you  can  manage  to  arrive  at  a 
fairly  reasoned  opinion. 

Every  once  in  so  often,  though,  a  book 
comes  along  which  knocks  critical  con- 
trol into  a  cocked  hat.  There  are  books 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  take  you 
by  the  throat  and  simply  shake  your  preju- 
dices out  of  your  mouth  like  so  many 
loosely-pivoted  incisors.  You  like  or  dis- 
like them  blindly  without  being  able  to 
lift  the  finger  of  reason  in  your  own  be- 
half. And,  when  such  a  book  does  come 
along,  all  you  can  do  is  to  say  what  you 
feel  about  it  as  coherently  as  you  may. 

"War  Birds"  (Geo.  H.  Doran)  is  such  a 
book.  The  critics  might  pick  a  thousand 
flaws  in  the  literary  putting  together  of  the 
narrative;  we  don't  think  they  could,  mmd 
you,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  they 
might.  What  we're  driving  at  is  that  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  us  if  they  did. 
As  far  as  we're  concerned,  "War  Birds" 
is  a  great  book,  a  hypnotic  book,  a  book 
that  stirred  us  mightily  as  we  read  it.  It 
is  a  dramatic  tour  de  force;  the  impact 
with  which  it  strikes  your  faculties  is  ter- 
rific. 

There's  no  plot  in  the  book.  It  is  the 
diary — the  "uncensored  diary",  the  pub- 
lishers call  it — of  an  American  aviator 
from  the  time  he  entered  the  service  until 
he  was  killed.  That  it  is  a  genuine  docu- 
ment we  have  no  doubt;  it  is  too  sincere — 
too  "unconsciously"  sincere,  if  you  take  us 
— to  be  anything  else.  And  it's  a  far  more 
telling  document  than  any  piece  of  fiction 
on  the  war  that  we've  ever  seen.  Not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  contemporary  nov- 
elists, as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  get  their 
readers  inside  the  skulls  of  their  characters 
as  this  simply  written  diary  gets  you  in- 
side of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  As  for 
drama,  from  the  first  entry  your  fascina- 
tion grows,  sweeps  upward  in  a  long  curve 
— an  almost  unbearably  long  curve — until 
it  reaches  its  height  in  the  certainty  that 
the  boy  won't  live  through  another  flight. 
And  he  doesn't.  No,  you  won't  find  any- 
thing to  touch  this  in  Mr.  Mantle's  "Best 
Plays  of  1925-1926"! 

There  are  two  points  we'd  like  to  make 
about  the  book.  One  is  its  information- 
value,  so  to  speak.  It's  worth  your  while 
from  this  viewpoint  alone.  You'll  find  out 
a  lot  of  things  about  a  war — about  what 
the  business  of  war  looks  like  from  the  in- 
side, the  mechanics  of  the  job  before  you 
get  anywhere  near  the  front.  You'll  get 
the  story  of  waste — waste  of  time,  waste 
of  materials,  waste  of  men.  The  boy  who 
wrote  this  diary  wasn't  trying  to  expose 
anything  or  anybody;  he  was  merely  set- 
ting down  what  he  saw  as  he  saw  it.    And 


By  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

all  unwittingly  he  has  touched  upon  the 
sorest  spot  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  And 
criticism  by  implication  intentional  or 
not.  is  often  the  most  effective  sort. 

Our  other  point  concerns  the  fact  that 
this  will  probably  be  called  an  "immoral" 
book  Young  aviators  spent  their  leaves 
in  London  and  Paris  pretty  well  as  they 


Recent  Books  in 
Brief  Review 

The  Wind  of  Complication.  By  Susan 
Ertz.    (Appleton,  $2.00) 

Ten  short  stories  by  the  author  of 
"Afternoon."  We  have  long  enjoyed 
Susan  Ertz  whether  she  is  whimsical,  fan- 
tastic, broadly  humorous  or  serious  and 
we  recommend  this  volume  heartily  to 
those  of  you  who  are  followers  of  the  best 
in  the  American  short  story. 

My  Heresy.  By  Bishop  William 
Montgomery  Brown.    (John  Day,  $2.00) 

Bishop  Brown,  you  will  remember,  was 
found  guilty  of  heresy  and  formally  de- 
posed, in  1925.  In  this  volume  he  makes 
a  very  good  case  for  the  point  of  view 
which  led  to  his  dismissal.  "My  Heresy' ' 
is  partly  an  autobiography  and  partly  a 
brief  for  justification,  with  a  judicious 
flavoring  of  comment  on  present  day 
religious  thinking. 

The  Human  Adventure.  By  Breasted 
and  Robinson.  (Harper's,  2  vols.  $10.00) 

Following  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
in  outlines  of  this,  that  and  the  other,  J. 
H.  Breasted  and  James  Harvey  Robinson 
have  written  what  might  be  called  an 
"outline  of  anthropology"  if  the  term 
were  not  so  forbidding.  The  Breasted 
volume  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  Civili- 
zation" and  the  Robinson  volume  carries 
the  title  "The  Ordeal  of  Civilization." 
Together,  the  two  form  a  very  good  pop- 
ular survey  of  the  human  race  to  date. 

By  Waterways  to  Gotham.  Bv  Lewis 
R.  Freeman.     (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.50) 

Freeman's  specialty  is  rivers.  The 
Colorado,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Snake, 
the  Columbia  and  many  others  are  all  old 
stories  to  him — stories,  by  the  way, 
which  he  has  written  for  Sut-set  and 
which  you  may  have  read.  In  this  book 
he  sets  out  to  go  from  Milwaukee  to  New 
York  in  an  18-foot  power  skiff,  by  lake, 
river  and  canal.  He  arrives  right  side  up 
after  some  of  the  most  thrilling  adven- 
tures and  escapes  you've  ever  read.  In- 
formative and  delightfully  informal  in  its 
manner,  this  book  of  Mr.  Freeman's  is 
excellent  reading. 

The  Best  Plays  of  1925-1926  And  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  America.  By 
Burns  Mantle.     (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.00) 

The  seventh  annual  issue  embodying 
Mr.  Maude's  selections,  including 
"Craig's  Wife",  "The  Great  God  Brown" 
"The  Dybbuk"  and  "The  Bride  of  the 
Lamb". 


pleased — at  least  this  one  and  his  friends 
did.  There's  drinking  in  the  book  and 
carousing  and  whatnot,  told  in  an  insou- 
ciant fashion  which  may  not  be  in  tune 
with  what  many  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  moralities.  If  some  of  you  feel  this 
sort  of  thing  to  be  unfortunate,  please  re- 
member that  the  book  is  a  diary  and  its 
function  is  simply  a  diary's  function.  And 
if  it  occurs  to  you  that  young  men  in  the 
business  of  saving  their  country — or 
young  men  who  believed  they  were  so 
engaged,  at  least — might  have  behaved 
with  more  decorum,  with  more  thought 
to  their  immortal  souls,  just  stop  and  ask 
yourself  if  you  were  ever  faced  with  the 
excellent  chance,  almost  the  certainty,  of 
dying  a  particularly  unpleasant  death  in 
defense  of  an  abstraction  and  with  pre- 
cious little  thanks.  You  weren't,  of 
course,  or  your  point  of  view  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 

Which  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  "War 
Birds".  As  we  observed  before,  it's  the 
real  thing — we're  as  sure  of  it  as  we  can  be, 
lacking  other  evidence  than  the  book  it- 
self. And  at  all  events,  you'll  find  your 
reaction  to  it  the  real  thing — no  mistake 
about  that! 

Delectable  Mountains 

STRUTHERS  BURT  has,  evidently, 
a  predilection  for  Bunyan — John,  of 
course,  not  Paul.  First,  "The  Interpre- 
ter's House,"  and  now  "The  Delectable 
Mountains"  (Scribner's),  both  indirectly 
titled  from  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  And  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  his  new  one,  the  title 
has  a  direct  and  immediate  application  as 
well;  a  good  part  of  the  story  is  set  in  the 
country  which  the  author  loves  best,  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming. 

The  story  concerns  a  wealthy  young 
Philadelphian  who  prefers  his  ranch  in 
Wyoming  to  his  father's  business.  He  has 
to  stick  by  his  ranch,  anyhow,  to  prevent 
a  crooked  development  company  from 
damming  his  lakes  and  going  into  the 
water  business  without  consulting  him. 
He  does  make  a  flying  trip  to  New  York, 
however,  and  marries  a  beautiful  girl  out 
of  the  chorus. 

The  theme  of  the  book,  then,  is  Steph- 
en's adjustment  to  his  Mercedes.  The 
minor  theme  is  Stephen's  difficulty  with 
the  company  which  is  determined  to  have 
his  lakes  for  a  reservoir  whether  he  wants 
to  sell  or  not.  Conservation  is  rather  a 
hobby  of  Mr.  Burt's  and  he  is  here  an 
eloquent  pleader  for  his  point  of  view,  al- 
though he  takes  rather  an  unfair  advant- 
age by  making  crooks  of  his  development 
engineers,  which  helps  his  argument  in  this 
particular  case  by  throwing  you  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  them  and  hence 
prejudicing  you  against  the  principles 
they  represent. 

However,   as  we  observed,   that's   the 
minor  theme  anyhow.    Two  things  about 
{Continued  on  page  qq) 
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Boys'  Schools  that  Build  Character 

"By  A.  L.  Stewart 

Superintendent,  San  Rafael  Military  Academy 


IF  we  examine  the  educational  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  we  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  it  has  not  realized  its 
highest  aspiration.  The  shift, 
which  was  necessary,  from  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  "three  R's"  to  one  upon 
the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  child  occurred  in  the  United  States 
simultaneously  with  a  great  increase  and 
diversification  in  population.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  this  change  in  method  were  nullified 


Boys'  Schools 


San 

RAFAEL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

San  Rafael. California 

A  School  for  Boys 

from  6  to  18 

Outdoor  athletic  training  co-ordi- 
nated with  University-accredited 
scholarship.      Healthiest  climate. 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  further  information 

A.  L.  Stewart.  Superintendent,  San  Rafael 
Marin  County.  California 


P/k  g~*  C  MILITARY 
AUL  ACADEMY 
A  big  school  for  little  boys,  Page  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself  as  a  military  school  for  little 
boys.  Sound  training  in  the  essential  branches 
with  military  training  adapted  to  young  boy 
needs.  Parents  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  encouragement.  Largest 
school  of  its  kind  in  America.  Write  for 
the  catalog.  Robert  A.  Gibbs,  Headmaster, 
1223  Cochran  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Tamalpais  School 
For  Boys  lv\^^fla 

A  non-military  preparatory  school  with  a  strong  faculty  of 
University  men,  offering  the  traditions  and  standards  of  the 
best  eastern  schools.  In  the  hills  and  mild  equable  climate  of 
Marin  County.  Supervised  outdoor  sports,  hiking  and  camping 
year  round.  New  term  opens  in  September.  For  catalog 
address: 

James  W.  Williams,  Headmaster, 
Bnn  fi-A.  Sin  Rnfaol.  California. 


California    Preparatory   School 

For  boys.  Prepares  for  universities,  East  and  West,  also  for 
business  life.  Accredited.  Stresses  the  essentials.  General 
and  elective  courses.  Junior  School  grades,  5  to  8.  Christian 
influences.  Horsemanship  and  all  outdoor  activities.  Catalog. 
C.  M.  Wood,  Supt.,  Box  S,  Covina,  Cal. 


by  overcrowding.  The  private  schools, 
with  limited  enrollment  and  modern  equip- 
ment and  technique,  have  been  able  to 
make  the  transition  effectually.  Add  to 
this  argument  for  intensive  education  the 
order,  regularity  and  conformity  of  mili- 
tary training  and  you  have  the  case  not 
only  for  the  private  schools  but  for  the 
military  academy  also. 

And  the  military  academy,  particularly, 
possesses  these  outstanding  attributes.  It 
is  a  place  where  groups  of  boys  may  live 
and  grow  in  body,  in  mind  and  in  spirit — 
where  they  may  learn  how  to  meet  the 
real  conditions  of  life. 

There  is  no  over-emphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary phase.  But  the  uniform  is  there,  the 
manual,  the  salute — symbols  of  consti- 
tuted authority,  objects  of  respect  and 
intelligent  obedience.  What  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  makeup  of  a  boy  than  these 
qualities  ?  What  better  way  has  there  ever 
been  devised  of  impressing  them  upon  the 
adolescent  mind? 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole 
Boy  Scout  movement  rests  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  importance  of  these  things, 
manifesting  themselves  in  orderliness  and 
punctuality,  so  essential  to  leadership,  so 
vital  to  the  social  existence  of  men.  A 
system  of  education  based  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  fundamental  characteristics 
is  manifestly  sound  and  capable  of  the 
greatest  elaboration  in  the  moral,  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  boy. 

And  then  there  is  the  innate  love  of 
ceremonial  which  is  in  every  normal  child 
and  which  finds  a  natural  expression  in 
martial  custom  and  in  parade.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  this  expression  at  this  time  of  young 
life  that  the  germ  of  enthusiasm,  so  vital  in 
all  effort ,kdevelops  under  proper  safeguards. 

The  growth  of  moral  stamina  in  the  boy, 
resulting  from  a  natural  orientation  with 
his  fellows,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Easily,  without  effort,  he  learns  the  lessons 
of  obedience,  proper  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  co-operation,  loyalty,  self-reli- 
ance, courtesy,  adherence  to  truth — and 
with  them  all,  in  a  way  entirely  to  his 
liking,  he  gains  the  will  and  the  fortitude 
to  use  them.  It  is  out  of  such  inward  con- 
tent and  assurance  that  true  leadership 
comes  into  being — the  end  of  all  our 
educational  endeavor. 

The  method,  sometimes  followed,  of 
sugar-coating  the  realities  in  the  educa- 
tional process,  defeats  the  very  end  that  it 
would  serve.  For  in  the  last  analysis, 
everything — every  game  on  the  athletic 
field  or  in  the  summer  encampment,  every 
art  and  science  in  the  class  room — must 
be  gained  through  training,  through  repe- 
tition, through  trial  and  error,  through 


drill.  To  have  learned  the  habits  of  con- 
centration, accuracy  and  quick  decision  in 
matters  of  every-day  life,  through  living 
continually  under  a  regime  of  alert  disci- 
pline, is  to  have  been  prepared  adequately 
for  life  itself. 

Training  such  as  a  military  academy  af- 
fords is  a  natural  way  to  prepare  a  boy  for 
life,  bringing  out  the  best  in  him,  morally, 
physically  and  mentally. 


Girls'  Schools 


The  Katharine 
Branson  School 

A  day  and  resident  school  for  girls  in  a  charming  California 
country  setting.  In  the  healthful  climate  of  Marin  County,  an 
hour  from  San  Francisco.  Instruction  in  grammar  and  high 
school  classes  with  special  emphasis  on  college  preparation. 
Faculty  selected  from  graduates  of  foremost  colleges.  Out- 
door sports  throughout  the  year.  Large  playing  fields,  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  Track,  archery,  riding.  Limited 
enrollment  makes  early  application  advisable.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  and  full  information  write  to 

Miss  Katharine  Branson,  Headmistress 

(A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr  College) 
Address  Box  302.        Ross  California. 


The  RANDOLPH  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  California  and  Eastern  Colleges. 

Elementary  Department 

FLORA  ALBERTINE  RANDOLPH, 

Principal, 

Wellesley  College — Stanford  University. 

2962  Derby  St.  Berkeley,  California 


PALO  ALTO      CALIFORNIA 
"The  Home  of  Stanford  University" 

Out  door  life  all  the  year  round. 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Separate  residence  for  girls  from  5  to  14  years. 

CATALOG      UPON      REQUEST 


The  Bishop's  School  u7o^Zr 

Box  14,  La  Jolla,  California 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.  Forty  minutes  from  San 
Diego.  Intermediate  School.  Preparation  for  Eastern  Colleges. 

Caroline  Seely  Cummins,  Headmistress. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President,  Boird  of  Trustees 

MARLBOROUGH  SCHOOL  £?£LS 

Established  1889.  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Accredited. 
College  Preparation.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  French, 
Art,  Home  Economics,  etc.  Outdoor  life.  Riding.  Ada  S.  Blake, 
A.  B  ,  Principal,  5029A  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

CASTILLEJA  SCHOOL  £&££: 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Pre-Primary  through  Upper 
School.  Preparatory  for  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  Special 
attention  to  College  Board  Examinations.  For  Illustrated  Book 
of  Information  address  the  Principal,    Mary  I.  Lockey,  A;  B. 

Qirls  Collegiate  School 

New  home  in  Orange  groves  above  San  Gabriel  Valley  near 
Los  Angeles.  Riding.  All  sports.  7th  grade  to  college  en- 
trance. Accredited.  Graduate  courses.  35th  year.  Mis* 
Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals,  Glendora,  Californii. 

1Y/ESTLAKE '^SSS 

mM/  Junior  College  and  Accredited  College  Preparation 
WW         Special   Courses   in   Art,    Music,    Expression   and 

Home  Economics.  New  Buildings. 
337  So.  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


ACROSS  -ffemORS-DESK 
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FOR  some  years,  educators  and 
others  whose  business  it  is  to 
understand  the  psychology  of 
the  growing  child  have  been 
explaining  carefully  to  a  world 
full  of  parents  that  one  "Do"  is  worth  a 
thousand  "Don'ts."  Parents,  by  and 
large,  have  admitted  the  justice  of  that 
theory,  too — and  have  gone  right  on 
saying  "Don't!" 

More  and  more,  however,  those  to 
whom  the  bringing  up  of  children  is  en- 
trusted are  falling  in  with  the  modern, 
the  "constructive"  idea.  It  is  being  borne 
in  upon  the  world  that  the  simple  plan  of 
inculcating  straight  thinking  in  the  child 
beats  a  set  of  ironclad  prohibitions  every 
time.  And  the  practice  of  festooning  the 
youngsters'  cosmos  with  warning  red 
lanterns  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  looked 
•upon  askance. 

William  H.  Hamby  it  is  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  red-lantern  metaphor.  Mr. 
Hamby  is  the  author  of  many  novels  and 
a  regular  contributor  of  fiction  and  special 
articles  to  the  leading  magazines. 

In  his  article  "No  Red  Lanterns  for  My 
Boy!"  on  page  12  of  this  issue  he  makes  it 
clear  that  indiscriminate  prohibitions  are 
not  a  part  of  his  program  as  far  as  his  boy 
of  thirteen  is  concerned.  His  article  is 
lucidly  written  and  provocative  of  thought 
— provocative  of  controversy  too,  per- 
haps, but  then  any  argument  for  any 
theory,  if  it's  worth  the  space  to  print  it 
in,  is  bound  to  make  opponents  as  well  as 
proponents. 

You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hamby.  We  believe,  though,  that  you  will 
find  food  for  meditation  in  what  he  has  to 
say  about  younger  generations. 
t  t  t 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written 
about  crime,  not  merely  on  news- 
paper front  pages  where  the  city  editor's 
more  or  less  inspired  slaves  spread  for  the 
public  appetite  the  latest  in  shockers, 
but  in  editorial  pages  of  periodicals  whose 
function  is  rather  the  interpretation  than 
the  dissemination  of  the  news.  All  in 
all  it  seems  to  be  fairly  widely  admitted 
that  we  have  a  crime  problem  on  our 
hands;  a  problem  difficult  of  solution,  per- 
haps, but  one  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  wrestled  with. 

Generally  speaking,  though,  that's 
about  as  far  as  anyone  gets  with  this  busi- 
ness of  crime.  The  educator  suggests 
that  people  be  taught  in  their  youth  the 
horrid  aspects  of  criminal  life;  he  hasn't  a 
plan,  however,  which  will  take  care  of  the 
grown-up  criminals  we've  got  on  our 
hands.  Some  of  the  religiously  inclined 
feel  that  if  the  proper  faith  might  be  in- 
stilled into  the  breast  of  the  incipient  or 
embryo  criminal  we'd  eventually  do  away 
with  crime — which  is  all  very  well  ex- 
cepting that  it  leaves  us  in  the  same  boat 
as  far  as  the  hardened  second-story  man 
or  murderer  is  concerned. 


Meanwhile  the  man  in  the  street,  un- 
acquainted with  high-flown  theories  and 
suspicious  of  panaceas  of  any  kind,  turns 
in  his  hour  of  extremity  to  the  only  method 
about  which  he  knows  anything  at  all  and 
mutters  vaguely  into  his  morning  coffee 
cup  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law. 

As  so  often  happens  the  man  in  the 
street  comes  closest  to  the  immediate 
remedy.  Immediate  results  are  what  we 
need.  And  immediate  results  posit  a  law 
or  laws — preferably  a  law  or  laws  with 
good  sharp  teeth. 

The  last  California  legislature  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  review  present 
methods    of   criminal    procedure    in    the 


([D.  R.  Lane,  feature  writer,  accoutered  for 
flying  high,  wide  and  handsome  ovet  western 
air  routes  to  gather  material  for  a  series  of 
Sunset  articles  on  the  Far  Western  Air 
Mail.  The  first  article  will  appear  next 
month — the  May  issue 

State  and  to  suggest  improvements.  That 
committee  has  reported.  It  has  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  conditions  and 
proposed  certain  changes  which  are  now 
under  consideration. 

The  commission's  suggestions  are  aptly 
and  simply  put.  They  cover  the  ground 
as  well  as  any  man-made  set  of  regulations 
could.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  when 
it  comes  to  crime,  the  recommendations 
should  be  adopted  as  they  stand. 


There  is  only  one  conclusion,  of  course. 
Let  the  legislature  make  the  commission's 
report  law — and  let  public  opinion  see  to 
it  that  new  laws  and  old  which  concern  the 
regulation  of  crime  are  rigidly  enforced. 

And  if  you'd  like  to  know  what  sug- 
gestions the  California  crime  commission 
made,  Walter  V.  Woehlke's  article  "Hur- 
rah for  Crime!"  on  page  28  of  this  issue 
will  tell  you. 

t  t  T 

RE     women     better     automobile 


A 


th; 
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Nancy  Barr  Mavity  says  so  in  her  article 
"  The  Woman  at  the  Wheel"  on  page  30 — 
and  comes  pretty  close  to  proving  her  case, 
what  with  statistics  and  argument  and 
pointed  anecdote. 

Drawn  in  great  part  from  her  own  ex- 
periences the  article  makes  very  amusing 
reading — or  at  least  so  it  seems  to  us. 
And  we  particularly  like  the  slogan  on 
which  she  and  her  husband  finally  agreed 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  a  life- 
time of  marital  motor-bickering:  "Let 
the  driver  drive!" 

t  t  t 

ARRY  SCOBEE  is  well  known  in 
the  Southwest  as  an  authority  on 
old  western  matters.  In  this  issue,  on 
page  20  he  writes  a  "now-it-can-be-told" 
story  on  the  methods  by  which  cattle 
rustlers  used  to  alter  brands  so  that  their 
own  original  designers  couldn't  tell  them 
when  they  saw  them. 

"Where  are  the  Brands  of  Yesteryear" 
is  Mr.  Scobee's  title  and  his  article  is  an 
informative  and  fascinating  account  of 
old  and  new  methods  in  branding  western 

t  T  t 

HE  West  is  the  breeding  place  of 
champions,  no  getting  away  from 
it  apparently.  More  athletic  champions, 
men  and  women,  per  acre  or  per  capita  or 
any  way  you  like  to  figure  it — that's  the 
record  of  the  Far  West  to  date. 

On  page  26  of  this  issue,  Gerald  O'Gara, 
well  known  western  sports  writer  conducts 
a  review  of  the  champions  of  the  West. 
It's  an  imposing  array  of  facts  that  he 
marshals;  even  though  we  felt  the  su- 
premacy of  the  West  in  athletic  matters, 
we  were  amazed  at  the  list  Mr.  O'Gara 
presents. 

You'll  find  his  article  startling,  we  be- 
lieve, unless  you're  better  informed  than 
we  were  on  western  athletics. 
t  T  T 

SUNSET'S  next  issue  will  be  the 
Travel  Number.  You're  going 
somewhere  on  vacation  this  summer  and 
for  that  reason  alone  you'll  find  this  num- 
ber worth  your  while.  Especially  valuable 
is  one  article  on  motor  camping  written 
for  Sunset  by  Peter  J.  Schwab,  Editor 
of  "Outdoor  Recreation"  and  an  authority 
on  this  type  of  travel. 

And  speaking  of  vacations — ho,  hum! 


T 


We'll    close 
thought. 


the    Desk    on    that    happy 
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The  Nation's  Building  Stone 


Municipal  Auditorium,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Atlee  B.  &  Robt.  M.  Ayres,  Qeo,  Willis  and  Emmett  T.  Jackson,  Architects 


A  TRIBUTE  IN  STONE 


'  I  'HE  spiritual  quality  of  beauty, 
■*■  and  the  material  aspect  of  per' 
manency  which  memorial  structures 
demand,  are  given  admirable  expres' 
sion  when  Indiana  Limestone  is  used 
for  the  exterior  walls.  San  Antonio's 
tribute  to  its  war  dead,  the  new 
Municipal  Auditorium,  being  erected 


of  Indiana  Limestone,  will  carry  its 
message  of  commemoration  in  endur' 
ingly  beautiful  form  to  countless  gen' 
erations  of  beholders. 
Upon  request  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  plate  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
handsome  memorials  that  have  been 
erected  of  Indiana  Limestone.  Address 


SERVICE  BUREAU,  BOX  794,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 
Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Ind.  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Rely  upon 
"PAINT  HEADQUARTERS" 

The  Sherwin-Williams  deale  's  store 


There  you  will  find  the  famous 
Household  Painting  Guide.  It  is  a 
scientific  service  that  enables  the 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer  to  select 
unerringly  the  right  finish  for  any 


surface.  B<  hind  this  service  and  the 
products  specified  is  the  famous 
"Cover  Tne  Earth"  trade  mark — 
known  ard  respected  in  every  cor- 
ner of  th ;  civilized  world. 


L  A    R    C 
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A  warm  and  human  business 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Sherwin  -Williams  grew  to 
greatness  principally  because  likable,  understanding, 
human  men  have  always  served  as  sponsors  of  this 
enterprise. 

And  it  is  true  that  unselfish  solicitude  for  the  cus- 
tomer's welfare — inbred  into  this  business  by  its  pio- 
neers—  has,  for  sixty  years,  been  winning  us  warm 
friendships  in  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 

Among  the  many  Sherwin-Williams  services  that 
are  of  value  to  you  is  the  useful  and  exclusive  House- 
hold Painting  Guide — which,  because  it  suggests  the 
correct  Sherwin-Williams  product  to  use  for  every 
surface  in  or  about  the  average  home,  helps  to  stop 
mistakes  in  painting. 

You  will  find  it  distinctly  advantageous  to  follow 
this  Guide  to  "Paint  Headquarters" — the  sign  you  will 
see  on  the  store  of  a  local  merchant  who  carries  the 
Sherwin-Williams  line  for  your  convenience. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE 
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need  or  whim 
smooth  and  silent. 


If  any  one  quality  above  all      N  I  |H   NJ  (       Ih       that  response  to  the  driver's 

others  distinguishes  the  truly  ' 

fine  car  it  is  quietness  of  operation.  For 

silent  ease  of  motion  results  only  from 

fine  designing  and  fine  craftsmanship — 

the  utmost  precision  in  every  part  of  body 

and  chassis. 

The  Packard  is  the  supremely  silent  car. 
For  it  is  designed  and  built  to  standards 
of  precision  expressed  in  terms  of  even 
one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  And 
Packard  power — unsurpassed  in  any 
motor  car — is  so  much  more  than  ample 


c/7   s   h 
IV  h  o 


The 
O   to  rt  s 


SM    a,  n 
One 


The  practical  result  is  true  luxury  of  trans' 
portation — comfort  of  body  and  mind — 
the  constant  assurance  that  fine  mechan' 
ism  in  perfect  adjustment  is  operating 
smoothly  and  without  strain. 

Silence  is  a  permanent  Packard  asset 
throughout  the  car's  unusually  long  life. 
For  the  precision  of  Packard  parts  is  pro- 
tected anew  each  day  by  an  almost  auto- 
matic lubrication  system. 

PACKARD 
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When  the  Ice 
Went  Out 


Jiere  is  a  ^JftTemorable    ^tory  of  a 
ofrfan    ^Those   Only  (^oal  in  jTite 
(Apparently,  was  the  binding  of 
<7old,  but   //^ho   A^ept  i/idden  in 
77is  i/eart  the  cJfrfbtivating  Force 
that  ©rove  Him  On 


THE  ice  went  out  on  Spirit 
Lake  that  morning;  crashed 
upon  pier  and  boat  house, 
piled  shoulder  high  to  wind- 
ward along  the  shore,  and 
choked  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  inlet. 
Hollow  voices  out  of  the  shifting  ice 
moaned  all  day  from  the  inlet  to  the  out- 
let and  back  again,  voices  that  found  an 
answer  even  as  far  north  as  the  Kawune- 
eche  Valley  and  the  Never  Summer 
Range. 

Old  Jerry  Ohler  in  his  cabin  at  the  west 
end  of  the  lake  heard  the  voices  and  knew 
that  they  called  him  again  to  the  peaks. 
At  the  first  sound  of  them,  echoing  from 
Shadow  Mountain  to  Baldy  and  across  to 
him,  he  had  commenced  putting  his  cabin 
to  rights. 

"Somethin'  might  happen,"  he  mut- 
tered; "might  happen!"  But  nothing 
ever  had  happened;  that  was  the  trouble. 
"Git  out!"  he  quavered  to  his  old  black 
and  white  shepherd  dog.  "Git  out,  Pete, 
and  quit  litterin'  up  this  here  cabin!" 
The  dog  limped  out  of  the  open  door. 

Jerry's  bony  hands,  slightly  palsied, 
clutched  the  sticky  handle  of  his  broom 
— a  poor  stub  of  a  thing,  worn  crooked — 
until  his  ragged  nails  made  dry  furrows  in 
the  yellow  flesh  of  his  palms.  Pine-bark, 
sawdust,  and  dirt  were  caked  under  his 
pile  of  firewood,  and  Old  Jerry  found  it  no 
easy  task  to  move  the  wood,  sweep  up  the 
dirt  on  the  old  piece  of  tin  which  answered 
for  his  dust  pan,  and  pile  the  wood  back 
in  place  again.  He  shook  his  head  at  the 
hopelessness  of  the  task. 

"Never  was  much  of  a  housekeeper!" 
His    beard    moved    jerkily,    not    quite 


({He  was  an 
unsociable  fellow, 
caring  nothing  for 

the  company  of  men, 
going  out  into  the 

mountains  alone.  .  .  . 


"By  Carolyn  //osmer  ^hone 


keeping  up  with  the  motion  of  his  head. 
"Never  was  much  of  a  housekeeper!" 
His  half-buried  gray  eyes  and  seamed 
cheeks  might  have  belonged  to  a  grandpa 
gnome. 

"This  spring — this  spring — I'll  find  it, 
again!"  he  mumbled  as  he  went  on  with 
his  sweeping;  under  the  curved  legs  of  the 
rusty  cook  stove,  under  the  old  deal  table 
with  its  ragged  oil-cloth  cover;  under  the 
sagging  bed,  at  least  such  space  as  was 
not  occupied  with  old  boxes  and  news- 


Illustrated  by 

S.   M.   Long 


papers;  under  the  curtain  that  concealed 
his  few  clothes;  under  the  bottom  shelf  of 
the  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  few  dishes 
and  his  specimens.     Here  he  stopped. 

He  fingered  his  specimens  lovingly, 
particularly  one — a  dull  piece  with  a 
thread  of  gold  in  it.  He  stood  with  it  in 
his  hand.     "Somethin'  might — "  he  mut- 
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tered.  He  removed  a  piece  of  chinking 
from  between  the  logs  in  the  corner  by  the 
cupboard.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  to 
be  sure  that  he  was  alone,  he  tucked  the 
specimen  in  the  crack,  and  replaced  the 
chinking.      "Might   happen!" 

The  dog  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
backed  out  again.  From  down  beyond 
the  lake  shore  came  the  grinding  of  ice. 

Jerry  made  the  bed,  spreading  the 
frayed  covers  over  the  relief  map  of  the 
mattress.  With  a  sigh  he  turned  to  the 
table  of  unwashed  dishes.  Hot  water 
from  the  kettle  at  the  back  of  the  stove; 
cold  water  from  the  dented  bucket  on  the 
wash  stand.  Jerry  bent  over  the  table, 
and  the  dishes  clattered  dismally  under 
soap  and  rag.  He  set  aside  certain  cook- 
ing utensils  for  the  pack :  an  old  skillet,  a  tin 
cup,  a  battered  sauce  pan.  Shuffling  to  a 
box  nailed  high  on  the  logs  outside  the  door 
he  returned  with  a  narrow  piece  of  bacon 
almost  lost  in  a  (lapping  expanse  of  rind. 


Finally,  his  work  finished,  he  stood  in 
the  doorway,  a  gray  figure;  the  bluish 
gray  of  his  shirt  tucked  into  the  brownish 
gray  of  his  trousers;  the  brownish  gray  of 
his  trousers  tucked  into  the  muddy  gray 
of  his  boots;  and  above  all,  the  yellow 
gray  of  his  hair,  his  beetling  eyebrows, 
and  his  curly  beard  blending  into  the 
parchment  gray  of  his  face.  Old  Jerry 
looked  as  if  a  protective-coloring,  stone- 
tinted,  had  been  dusted  over  him  by  the 
years  upon  mountain  slopes. 

HE  cupped  his  hand  about  his  ear. 
The     voices!      "This     summer — 
surely  this  summer!" 

Out  in  the  little  corral  back  of  the  shed, 
an  old  burro  turned  expectantly  at  his 
approach.  He  fastened  the  pack  saddle 
to  the  animal's  back,  knotted  a  rope 
loosely  about  its  neck,  and  led  it  to  the 
cabin  door.  The  animal  stood  as  im- 
movable as  a  gray  rock  while  Jerry  trans- 


ferred food  and  cooking  utensils  from  the 
table  tc  the  pack.  Then,  whistling  to  the 
dog,  he  set  out  for  the  post  office  store  to 
buy  flour  and  meat. 

The  half-mile  of  trail  along  the  lake 
shore  seemed  to  narrow,  lengthen,  and 
steepen  as  he  trudged  on.  He  had  no 
eyes  for  adventuring  spring  flowers,  or 
for  hosts  of  clouds  on  Eastern  pilgrimages. 
He  had  ears,  only,  for  the  voices  that 
called  him  to  the  Never  Summer  Range. 

Once  on  the  traveled  road  at  the  bend 
of  which  stood  the  post  office  he  straight- 
ened his  shoulders  and  lifted  his  feet  to  a 
sprightlier  step.  He  goaded  the  burro, 
too,  to  a  quicker  pace.  He  tied  the  animal 
to  the  hitching  post  as  securely  as  if  it 
needed  tying,  and  painfully  climbed  the 
steps  to  the  door. 

As  he  hobbled  into  the  store,  the  circle 
of  old  men  tilted  around  the  stove  dropped 
chairs  to  all  fours  in  an  awkward  silence. 
Unc'  Sam.  the  postmaster,  shuffled  up  to 
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({"Now  you  be  careful,  Jerry;  don't 

take  no  chances."    So  old  Jerry  Ohler 

went  out  upon  the  trail,  and  it 

was  spring 

the  front  of  the  room,  transformed  from 
story-teller  to  store-keeper  with  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  door. 

"Mornin'  Jerry.  So  th'  ice  is  goin'  out; 
goin'  out  fast!" 

Jerry  nodded.  He  knew  that  they  had 
been  talking  about  him.  He  knew  that 
he  had  interrupted  Unc'  Sam's  account 
of  the  lost  gold,  the  story  that  always  took 
on  added  interest  with  the  going  out  of 
the  ice  in  the  spring. 

Conversation  around  the  stove  that 
morning  had,  in  fact,  groaned  from  rheu- 
matic complaint  to  low-voiced  gossip  as 
the  group  of  old  prospectors  found  refuge 
from  the  chill  of  the  May  wind  which 
still  carried  with  it  the  sharpness  of  the 
ice  on  the  ranges. 


"So  Never  Summer  Jerry  is  a  goin'  out 
on  the  trail,  agin,  eh?"  This  from  Andy 
Jones,  browned,  wrinkled,  dwarfed,  him- 
self, from  the  habit  of  the  trails. 

"So  they  say!  But  one  of  these  days 
he'll  never  come  back.  Somethin'  '11 
happen!"  Bill  Smith's  voice,  thin  and 
high. 

UNC  SAM,  the  postmaster,  had 
tapped  his  forehead.  "Anybody 
that'll  spend  a  lifetime  on  one  gold-chase!" 

More  than  one  prospector  moved  un- 
easily in  his  chair.  But  they  listened  as 
Unc'  Sam  drifted  into  narrative  with  the 
story  as  familiar  to  them  as  any  trail  they 
followed,  year  by  year. 

In  the  days,  it  seems,  when  Teller  and 
Lulu  were  on  the  boom,  and  everybody 
was  treasure-mad,  young  men  had  come 
milling  in:  some  from  Eastern  homes, 
impatient  of  education  and  restraint; 
some,     fugitives     from     distant    justice; 


some,  prospectors,  adventur- 
ers, rough  men  of  the  frontier 
• — but  all  seeking  the  gold 
and  silver  hidden  in  the 
Never  Summer  Range. 

Among  them  had  been 
Jerry  Ohler,  a  close-mouthed 
young  man  of  thirty.  Per- 
haps he  had  never  drunk 
enough  whisky  to  loosen  his 
tongue;  at  any  rate,  no  one 
ever  knew  why  he  had  come 
to  the  country. 

HE  was  an  unsociable 
fellow,  caring  nothing 
for  the  company  of  men, 
going  out  in  the  mountains 
alone,  and  keeping  away 
from  the  crowds  in  the 
saloons. 

But  if  he  cared  little  for 
men,  certainly  he  cared  less 
for  the  society  of  women. 
Few  enough  women  ventured 
into  the  country,  it  is  true, 
but  young  Jerry  Ohler  avoid- 
ed such  as  there  were.  He 
would  go  a  mile  off  the  trail 
to  keep  from  meeting  one. 
Once  even,  Unc'  Sam  enjoyed 
telling,  he  had  actually 
barred  his  door  against  the 
hotel-keeper's  wife,  and  she 
only  coming  to  befriend  him, 
the  good  soul. 

"Beats  me,"  Sam  would 
chuckle,  likely  enough  giving 
another  significant  tap  to  his 
forehead,  "how  he  could'a 
ben  so  queer.  Barred  his 
door — I'll  be  horn-swoggled 
if  he  didn't  bar  his  door, 
and  that  agin  Mis'  Young, 
and  her  takin'  him  a  loaf  of 
her  salt  risin'  bread!" 

It  was  in  the  late  seventies 
when  young  Jerry  Ohler  had 
joined  the  prospectors  in  the 
Never  Summer  Range;  it  was 
the  fall  of  '80  when  he  made 
his  find;  but  it  was  not  until 
years  afterwards  that  in  the 
delirium  of  a  rare  illness,  he 
revealed  the  story  of  his  gold. 
He  had  been  out  on  the 
mountains  all  that  summer 
of  1880.  He  was  alone,  high  above 
Lonesome  Gulch  when  the  first  storm  of 
fall  came,  one  of  those  storms  beginning 
with  a  pelting  rain,  hardening  into  hail, 
followed  by  wet,  heavy  snow. 

Darkness  like  twilight  had  descended 
on  the  mountain.  The  rain  began.  Young 
Jerry  hugged  the  mountainside  for  shel- 
ter, afraid  to  trust  his  feet  to  the  steep, 
wet  slope.  The  wind  swept  the  rain  into 
his  face  and  he  drew  back  from  it,  brush- 
ing a  rock  from  the  mountain  wall  to  the 
ledge  at  his  feet.  Idly  he  picked  it  up. 
There  was  something  to  the  glint  of  it — 
the  feel  of  it.  He  turned  it  over  in  his 
palm,  curiously  at  first,  then  excitedly. 
Eagerly  he  faced  the  wall  of  rock  behind 
him,  a  sharp,  perpendicular  formation 
sliced  off  evenly  by  some  ancient  rock- 
slide.  On  its  surface  he  traced  the  vein 
of  gold — gold  to  match  anybody's  gold. 
The  rain  changed  to  hail. 

{Continued  on  page  83) 
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For  My 

Mr.  Hamby  Gives  His  Son 
the  White  Signal  to  "Go"  and 
Not  the  Red  One  to  "Stop" 


BILL  and  I  were  in  the   front  row  of 
the  balcony.    The  picture  was  getting 
toward  the  shank  of  the  moral.    The 
star,  one  of  the  best  known  breakers 
of    home 
ties  in  the  films,  was 
stroking  an  old  coat — 
her    worthy    ex-hus- 
band's— with  the  va- 
cant stare  of  the  re- 
pentant  sleep-walker 
preparing  to    pay   in 
glycerine  for  the  fol- 
lies committed  in  silk. 

Bill  stirred  me  with 
his  elbow.  "Let's  get 
out  of  here,  Dad. 
This  is  the  bunk. 
She  is  getting  ready 
to  cry." 

As  we  passed  out, 
a  tall  disapproving 
lady  in  glasses,  stood 
at  the  theater  en- 
trance avidly  study- 
ing one  of  the  star's 
most  passionate  bill- 
board kisses.  The  tail 
of  her  eye  glimpsed 
Bill,  and  she  shifted 
her  spectacled  disap- 
proval from  the  bill- 
board to  me. 

"You  don't  take 
your  boy  to  a  picture 
like  that?" 

"Yes;  and  he  is  tak- 
ing me  away." 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain 
that  it  was  not  the  heroine's  moral  and 
social  lapses,  which  had  seemed  rather 
natural  and  amusing  that  were  driving  us 
away,  but  the  mushy,  fake  show  of  re- 
pentance tacked  on  at  the  last  for  the 
benefit  of  the  censor. 

Bill  is  thirteen.  Since  he  was  four  I 
have  taken  him  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  see  a  motion  pic- 
ture, and  always  let  him  choose 
his  own  show.  During  these 
nine  years  Bill  and  I  have 
seen  about  all  the  blood  and 
sand,  falling  bridges,  floods, 
fires,  dance  halls,  gun  play, 
seductions  and  repentances 
that  ever  flickered   across  the 


Boy! 


silver  sheet.  And  checking 
up  on  his  mental  reactions 
I  cannot  see  that  any  of  it 
has  hurt  him  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Instead,  I  am 
sure  that  motion  pictures  as 
a  whole  have  vastly  en- 
riched and  stimulated  his 
mind. 

The  shrewd  reader  will 
already  have  guessed  that 
I  grew  up  with  all  the 
prohibitions,  and  Bill  is 
growing  up  with  none. 
Yet,  Bill  is  a  better  boy, 
and  a  far  happier  boy, 
than  I  was. 

From  my  own   personal 
reactions  when  a   boy    to 
warnings,      threats       and 
taboos,    from    my  experi- 
ence   with     Bill,   and    my 
observation     of    a    great 
many  other  youths,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  red  lanterns  are  hung  on  the  wrong 
road,  and    that    most    reformers   are   a 
nuisance. 

The  alarmists,  like  the  poor,  we  have 
always  with  us,  and  they  are  nosier, 
even,  than  the  rich.  In  each  generation 
as  far  back  as  history  runs,  there  has 
been  something  "ruining  our  young 
people"  and  a  lot  of  reformers  out  to 
save  them.  These  professional  wavers 
of  red  lanterns  start  out  usually  on  the 
wrong  track  and  stay  there. 

THEIR   first  great  blunder  is~in 
mistaking  occasions    for  causes. 
Moral  lapses  occur  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  they  blame  the  conditions 
instead  of  the  natural  urge  which  makes 
its    own    conditions.     Even    so    broad- 
minded  a  man  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
once    said     in    a    sermon    to    parents: 
"Give  a  boy  a  horse  and  he  will  ride 
him    to   hell."     In    my   boyhood    most 
of  the  evil  of  youth  was  credited  to  yel- 
ow-backed  novels  and  Sunday  baseball. 
Today   it    is    the  automobile  and  jazz. 
And  there  you  are! 
The  current  of  human  nature  is  strong  and 
ebullient.     It  rises  and  falls,   flows  in  curves 
and   cataracts  and   floods.     But  it   flows  on. 
It  commits  sins  and  follies,  which  are  perhaps 
the  same  thing;  but  to  blame  a  buggy  or  an 
automobile  or  a  ball  park  or  a  motion  picture 
for  these  overflows  of  nature  is  as  foolish  as 
to  kick  a  stone  for  having  hurt  your  foot. 

Another  mistake   almost    invariably   made 
In   self  anointed  reformers,  and  all   too  often 
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made  by  teachers  and 
parents  as  well,  is  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the 
value  of  trifles,  and  an 
utter  inability  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  tran- 
sient and  the  permanent. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 
is  one  of  the  lying  old  saws  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  rasping  and  useless 
discipline. 

The  bending  of  a  twig  does  no'  make  it 
grow  crooked.  You  may  bend  it  a  thou- 
sand times  and  it  will  fly  back  straight; 
and  when  it  is  warped  and  held  down  for 
months  until  it  is  crooked,  even  then  it 
will  twist  around  fairly  straight  and  grow 
the  sort  of  tree  adapted  to  the  wind  and 
the  sun  and  the  slant  of  that  particular 
spot. 

LIFE  isn't  made  up  of  trifles.  The 
events  of  life  may  be,  but  life  itself 
is  a  continuous  stream  of  persistent  vital- 
ity. And  it  is  not  made  up  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  little  individual  pieces  that 
may  be  put  together  or  knocked  down 
by  the  casual  hand  of  the  interferer. 
The  young  life  cannot  be  molded  and 
shaped  by  pat  phrases  and  pat  slippers 
and  pat  twigs. 

During  one  day  a  child  will  do  and  say 
a  hundred  things,  all  mere  waste  products 
of  an  abundant  vitality,  and  the  parent  or 
guardian  may  lecture  and  hector  it  on 
each  of  those  hundred  manifestations 
without  any  effect  on  its  character,  save 


perhaps  sullen  irritation  and  resentment. 

Character  is  not  made,  as  the  correction- 
ists  firmly  believe,  by  a  string  of  little 
acts,  tones  and  gestures.  Those  things 
may  make  habit  but  not  character.  Mil- 
lions of  well-meaning  people  harass  and 
damage  their  children  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  corrections  which  they  fancy  will 
be  good  for  their  character,  but  which  do 
nothing  more  than  exasperate  the  child's 
temper  and  hamper  its  spontaneity. 
Character  is  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  quality 
of  spirit,  a  breadth  of  feeling — things  so 
inherent  and  fluid  that  external  physical 
tricks  of  behavior  make  little  impression 
upon  it. 

I  hold  no  resentment  against  my  par- 
ents. I  loved  them  and  respected  them. 
They  were  the  products  of  their  time  and 
their  beliefs.  But  recollection  is  always 
tinged  with  sadness  that  they  wasted  so 
much  of  life — theirs  and  mine — by  over- 
emphasizing many  non-essentials,  and 
passing  over  other  things  that  were  tre- 
mendously important. 

Take  the  matter  of  reading  for  instance. 
I  was  forbidden  to  read  novels.  The  devil 
was  supposed  to  lurk  between  yellow 
backs.  The  first  cheap  books  were  in 
paper  covers;  many  of  them  in  yellow. 


({William  H.  Hamby, 
well  known  fiction  and 
feature  article  writer 


Hence,  a  "yellow-backed  novel"  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contents,  but 
merely  meant  that  it  was  fiction  printed 
in  a  cheap  edition.  Reading  such  stories 
made  boys  into  bandits  and  desperados, 
and  turned  girl's  heads  and  broke  their 
mother's  hearts — besides  it  took  up  time 
that  ought  to  be  used  in  weeding  the  gar- 
den or  mending  socks. 

THAT  prohibition  was  not  only 
foolish,  but  futile.  My  eager 
imagination  yearned  for  the  stirring  tales 
of  fiction;  but  fiction  being  prohibited,  I 
bootlegged  most  of  my  reading.  Many 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  deeply  hidden  on 
the  south  side  of  a  straw  stack  where  the 
sun  kept  off  the  frost,  my  cousin  and  I 
poured  over  such  classics  as  "Black 
Beard  the  Pirate",  "Captain  Kidd", 
"Wild  Bill",  "Kit  Carson",  "Sunset  Pass" 
and  similar  strong  literary  meat. 

A  taste  of  these  thrillers  made  me  a 
voracious  reader  and  never  hurt  me.  And 
judging  from  results,  it  did  not  hurt  any 
of  the  other  boys.  In  the  country  school 
in  the  Ozarks  which  I  attended,  there  were 
five  boys  that  read  omnivorously.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  took  to  train  robbing  or 
piracy.     In  fact,  that  bunch  of  boys  are 
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the  only  ones  from  that  community  who 
have  attained  any  marked  success  in  life. 
With  Bill's  reading,  I  am  following  the 
plan  I  wish  my  father  had  followed  with 
me;  I  pile  books  and  magazines  of  every 
sort  around  him  and  tell  him  to  help  him- 
self. If  a  thing  is  interesting,  read  it.  If 
not,  drop  it. 

I  KNOW  that  this  is  a  heresy  which 
doubtless  will  bring  a  million  moral 
and  cultural  clubs  down  on  my  head.  But 
I  believe  that  meddling  with  other  people's 
tastes  does  more  harm  than  good.  If  a 
goat  wants  to  eat  old  shoes,  why  try  to 
make  him  eat  shad  roe  and  Waldorf 
salad  ?  If  a  boy  is  a  mental  goat,  why  not 
let  him  have  goat's  food?  I  think,  given 
liberty,  the  growing  youth  will  develop 
the  taste  that  suits  his  particular  set  of 
cells  best. 

After  all  you  can't  thrust  your  tastes, 
your  standards  and  your  morals  down  the 
throats  of  another  independent  human 
being.  If  you  try  it,  either  you  make  him 
a  flabby  hypocrite  who  pretends  to  like 
what  pleases  you  and  society,  or  else  you 
make  a  resentful  rebel  of  him. 

Another  of  the  strong  taboos  of  my  boy- 
hood was  against  swearing.  It  happened 
not  to  annoy  me,  for  swearing  did  not 
sound  like  good  language.  Yet,  I  could 
not  quite  see  why  letting  one  "damn"  slip 
would  justify  an  All  Wise  and  All  Merci- 
ful Being  in  consigning  a  boy's  soul  to  hell 
fire  for  a  few  million  years.  And  I  can't 
see  it  yet. 

Cards,  of  course,  were  taboo.  If  a  jack 
of  spades  had  been  found  in  my  pocket 
the  king  of  clubs  would  have  been  applied 
to  the  seat  of  my  trousers. 

Dancing  was,  if  possible,  more  danger- 
ous than  cards.  About  half  the  zeal  of 
my  churchly  community  was  spent  in 
denouncing  dances  and  cards.  But  there 
were  scores  of  other  taboos  most  of  which 
were  unimportant  or  ineffective. 

And  that  is  my  main  point.  Most  of 
this  eternally  hectic  hue  and  cry  to  "save 
youth"  is  utterly  futile,  or  worse.  I  do 
not  mean  that  many,  or  perhaps  most  of 
these  taboos,  were  not  justified;  but  that 
they  were  not  the  great  dangers  of  youth 
— not  even  the  real  dangers.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  merely  passing  flings 
of  human  nature,  craving  and  needing  a 
spirited  encounter  with  life.  Faults  and 
follies  perhaps,  but  not  fatal  ones;  errors 
that  would  pass  in  due  time  if  the  main 
purpose  of  the  youth  was  on  the  right 
track. 

It  seems  weirdly  odd  that  of  the  millions 
of  reformers  who  have  harassed  the  hu- 
man race,  that  some  of  them  would  not 
have  discovered  that  one  opened  gate  is 
worth  ten  closed  doors. 

Looking  back  I  can  see  now  that  there 
were  dangers  around  me  as  a  boy — real 
dangers  that  make  the  fear  of  hell  fire 
seem  as  pale  as  fireflies  along  the  creek. 
Against  these  I  was  not  warned.  For  the 
most  part  I  had  to  fight  against  them 
blindly  and  alone. 

One  of  these  was  cruelty.  Save  for  the 
tender,  compassionate  heart  of  my 
mother,  my  youth  might  have  been  made 
coarse  and  callous  by  the  crass  brutality 
I  saw  all  about  me.  I  have  seen  a  pious 
elder  who  believed  that  the  slip  of  one 
impetuous  oath  or  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 


of  one  doctrine  of  his  church  would  damn 
a  soul  to  eternal  torment,  grab  up  a  club 
and  beat  a  poor  overworked  horse,  stalled 
with  a  load,  until  the  blood  ran  into  its 
eyes.  I  have  seen  country  boys  torture 
cats  and  dogs  and  birds  in  the  most  hellish 
manner  while  their  elders  merely  looked 
on  and  laughed. 

Another  grave  danger  was  that  through 
cramping  restraint  and  injustice  I  might 
have  been  embittered,  moody,  revengeful. 

Whatever  sticks  in  a  boy's  mind  and 
gives  permanent  bias  to  his  thinking,  or  a 
long,  strong  slant  to  his  emotions  is  tre- 
mendously significant;  for  it  will  influence 
his  whole  attitude  toward  people  and  life. 
Nothing  leaves  a  longer,  deeper,  more 
crimson  scar  on  his  soul  than  injustice. 
To  punish  him  needlessly,  to  spoil  his 
pleasure  arbitrarily,  to  blame  him  through 
stupid  misunderstanding  unfairly,  is  very 
dangerous  business.  For  these  are  the 
things  that  often  breed  moody  and  mud- 
dled revengefulness  in  the  heart.  And  of 
all  dangers  both  to  himself  and  the  world, 
none  are  worse  than  the  sullen,  angry 
mental  attitude  of  going  out  to  get  even 
with  somebody. 

For  many  years  I  hated  a  teacher  who 
sneered  at  me  and  held  me  up  to  ridicule 
before  the  school  for  mispronouncing  a 
word  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Years  after  when  I  had  authority  although 
I'd  gotten  over  hating  her  I  took  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  in  depriving  that  teacher 
of  her  certificate.  The  imaginative 
youth's  world  is  colorful  and  of  vast  mo- 
ment to  him,  and  the  adult  who  stamps 
rough-shod  over  his  projects  and  pleas- 
ures is  sowing  a  whirlwind  of  resentment. 

BUT  the  greatest  danger,  the  supreme 
danger,  the  one  along  whose  brink  I 
walked  shudderingly  was  that  I  might 
fail  in  my  life  purpose.  I  had  dreams, 
longings,  ambitions  that  led  me  through 
hotter  fiery  furnaces  than  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego's. 

There  were  a  hundred  chances  for  fail- 
ure, and  apparently  none  for  success.  If 
I  had  wearied  through  discouragement, 
or  failed  to  make  connection  between  my 
dreams  and  achievement,  my  life  and 
spirit  would  have  been  more  hopelessly 
wrecked  and  damned  than  it  would  have 
been  by  all  the  sins  in  the  decaiogue. 
Here,  again,  my  mother  fortified  my 
spirit;  but,  poor  lady,  she  had  little  else 
but  encouragement  to  offer.  But  one  day 
at  a  most  critical  period  in  my  young  life, 
a  hard-fisted  Yankee  transplanted  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ozarks,  signed  a 
note  that  sent  me  to  an  Academy.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  reformers,  that  man  by  open- 
ing the  door  with  that  scribbled  signature, 
did  more  to  save  one  boy  from  hell  fire 
than  all  the  padlocks  and  red  lantern 
hangers  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  alarmists  of  today  are  as  usual 
divided  on  what  is  ruining  the  world,  and 
what  shall  be  done  about  it,  but  they  are 
absolutely  unanimous  that  never  in  all 
its  history  has  youth  so  completely  gone 
to  the  devil.  Almost  any  morning  news- 
paper carries  an  interview  with  some  dis- 
tinguished limelighter  who  tells  exactly 
what  is  the  trouble.  Jazz  gets  a  lot  of 
votes;  the  hip  flask  a  lot  more.  Lack  of 
respect  for  tin-  law  comes  into  the  count; 
slimr  sk u t s  and  lip  sucks  are  not  over- 


looked. And,  of  course,  the  baying  of  the 
reform  hounds  is  hard  on  the  trail  of  the 
poor  old  censor-ridden  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. Bad  literature  still  gets  a  black 
mark.  The  motor  craze  has  its  advocates; 
the  divorce  evil  in  spite  of  its  popularity 
invites  invectives. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taboo  it 
does  look  as  though  the  youth  of  today 
had  gone  the  limit,  and  was  utterly  beyond 
hope.  But  there  is  one  consolation.  The 
alarmists  were  just  as  united  and  just  as 
shocked  in  Jonathan  Edwards'  day  and  in 
Jeremiah's,  and  in  Noah's  as  they  are  to- 
day. And  evidently  the  race  survived,  or 
where  would  the  reformers  be? 

I  BELIEVE  that  with  all  their  faults 
and  exaggerations  the  youth  of  today 
is  a  shade  more  worth  while  than  that  of 
any  generation  preceding  it.  They  are 
doing  openly  and  with  frank  defiance  of  all 
taboos  what  other  generations  did  shame- 
facedly and  with  lying  hypocrisy.  They 
have  lost  what  their  elders  called  modesty, 
but  they  have  found  honesty.  They  may, 
for  the  time  being,  have  lost  belief  in 
some  of  the  fine  things  that  really  count; 
they  may  lose  some  of  the  best  of  pleasure 
by  a  too  coarse  and  casual  fling  at  it;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  "kidding" 
themselves  with  a  lot  of  false  and  pompous 
dignity,  nor  simulated  gallantry. 

And  with  all  their  frank  disregard  of  the 
old  time  modesties  I  must  admit,  they  are 
not  as  coarsely  obscene  as  was  a  group  of 
my  righteous  elders  gathered  about  a 
threshing  machine  during  the  noon  hour. 

Divorce  has  done  infinitely  more  good 
than  harm;  so  have  motion  pictures,  base- 
ball and  automobiles.  I  am  neutral  on 
jazz,  and  can  say  nothing  for  the  hip 
flask,  but  even  they,  with  horse  races  and 
poker  thrown  in  are  not  responsible  for 
our  mental  or  moral  status — whatever 
it  may  be. 

And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  what  the 
reformers  and  alarmists  do  more  harm 
than  the  evils  they  attack.  The  devil  does 
not  need  to  hunt  when  self-righteous 
people  beat  the  bushes  with  "thou  shalt 
nots". 

With  Bill  I  am  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  what  you  say  to  a  boy  isn't  worth 
any  more  than  a  tumbleweed  in  the  wind, 
unless  you  are  that  thing  yourself.  For, 
that  reason  I  depend  upon  Bill  to  get  my 
mental  attitude  without  physical  violence 
or  verbal  ragging.  If  a  father  is  a  lying 
hypocrite,  he  can  hardly  expect  to  beat 
his  son  into  being  an  archdeacon;  and  if 
he  is  a  saint  there  certainly  is  no  need  of 
whaling  that  information  into  the  boy. 
He  knows. 

Certainly  I  shall  never  scare  Bill  with 
hell  fire.  I  do  not  believe  in  cowards — 
not  even  good  ones.  If  he  is  good,  it  must 
be  from  choice,  and  not  fear.  I  do  not 
ever  expect  to  tell  him  "not"  to  do  a  thing 
without  giving  him  a  reason  for  it — a 
reason  that  he  can  swallow7. 

Instead  of  hanging  red  lanterns  of  warn- 
ing for  Hill  on  everj  cross  road,  I  want 
him  to  get  such  a  clean,  vigorous  start  on 
the  road  he  wants  to  travel,  that  he  will 
need  very  few  "don'ts".  1  here  are  a  tew 
things  I  want  to  do  for  him  and  teach  him, 
and  they  arc  all  on  the  positive  side. 

One  of  tin  fundamental  blunders  of  re- 
i     vlinited  <>>t  page  98) 
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Jay  C.  Bruce  is  the  Only 
Man  in  America  Hired 
by  a  State  Government 
for  no  Other  Work  than 
Killing  Lions 


LION -HUNTING  is  his  busi- 
ness. For  eight  years  he  has 
tracked  lions  through  moun- 
.  tain  fastnesses  to  their  lair, 
f  A  thousand  times  he  has 
faced  death.  Hardships  and  danger  have 
become  routine.  Yet  Jay  C.  Bruce, 
official  lion  hunter  of  California,  insists 
that  if  a  fairy  godmother  dropped  a  cool 
million  at  his  door  he  would  continue  to 
hunt  lions  just  for  the  sport  of  the  game. 
A  unique  place  it  is  that  this  man  holds 
on  the  payroll  of  California.  No  one  is 
ever  after  his  job,  although  it  pays  well. 
And  he  is  the  only  man  in  all  America 
hired  by  a  state  government  for  no  other 
work  than  killing  lions. 

In  his  eight  years  of  service  he  has  bag- 
ged  284  enemy  "cats".     And   he's  after 


weather, 


more — after     them     in     every 
twelve  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  high  mountains,  sometimes 
creeping  on  all  fours  over  slippery  crev- 
ices; sometimes  wading  knee-deep  through 
high  lakes,  he  plays  his  game,  patiently, 
fearlessly. 

The  lion  is  his  sworn  foe.  Since  boy- 
hood he  has  studied  the  ways  of  the  king 
of  beasts.  He  knows  its  instincts,  its 
habits,  peculiarities,  its  strength  and  its 
weaknesses. 

He  starts  after  his  prey  like  a  general 
planning  a  maneuver;  he  pits  his  knowl- 
edge against  the  lion's  cunning.  The 
attack  is  planned  from  base  camp.  Tracks 
are  spotted.  The  dogs  get  the  scent — 
trained  hunting  dogs  they  are. 

Then  the  word  to  go  and  they're  off, 
the  dogs  baying  with  excitement,  Bruce 
trailing  along  over  rock  and  brush.  For 
hours,  for  days — sometimes  for  a  week — 
they  follow  the  tracks  of  the  one  lion  they 
are  after,  working  cautiously  and  with 
infinite  patience. 

Like    a    Royal    Northwest    Mounted 
Policeman  pursuing  a  criminal,  they  track 
their  lion — and  they  get 
their   lion,    for   to    Bruce     (^California  mou 
every   lion   is   a  criminal        lion  photographed  in 
— the   wanton    slayer    of  its  den  by  Bruce 


sheep    and    deer    and    other    four-footed 
friends  of  man. 

The  way  has  its  dangers  and  its  thrills 
but  Bruce  knows  no  fear.    He  is  confident 

{Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  'Poignant  T^eality 
i  n  Th is  o^t  o  r  y  of  a 
Shopworn,  (J'audy 
cJfrfother  and  Her 
Cultured  ©aughter- 
in-^Taw  ^Takes  This 
an  Exceptionally 
gripping    T  a.  r  n 


THEY  were  to  meet  her  at  the 
north  entrance.  Bessie  Con- 
ley  slipped  on  her  smart  new 
coat  and  brushed  an  extra 
layer  of  crimson  over  cheeks 
and  lips  with  hands  that  burned  little 
torches  of  nerves  in  every  finger,  and 
visioned  the  meeting,  as  she  had  done 
every  hour  since  Dan's  letter  had  come. 

What  if  it  shouldn't  turn  out  right  after 
all?  But  it  had  to.  Life  couldn't  be  that 
mean;  making  you  wait  years  and  years 
for  the  thing  you'd  set  your  heart  on  only 
to  hand  you  a  disappointment  in  the  end. 

Outside  the  Busy  Bee's  locker  room  she 
almost  ran  toward  the  north  entrance  and 
the  sight  she  craved;  her  son's  tall  figure. 
How  ordinary  he  made  other  men  look! 
I  he  girl,  she  would  know  the  girl  in- 
stantly; little  and  dainty,  and  sweetly  shy 
and  appealing,  and  wearing  the  perfectly 
swanky  clothes  that  Bessie  adored  on  girls. 
The  kind  of  a  girl  Fay  would  have  been. 
Of  course,  wasn't  she  going  to  take  Fay's 
place? 

"Mother,  here  we  are,"  Dan's  voice  out 
of  the  crowd  at  the  north  entrance.  Bes- 
sie made  a  little  rush  toward  him,  then 
stood  still.  Her  blue  eyes  under  their 
cleverly  mascared  lashes,  were  suddenly 
blank  with  the  blankness  of  hope  blotted 
out  as  they  rested  on  the  girl  Dan  was 
bringing  toward  her. 

Life  had  been  mean  after  all. 


Illustrated    by 
W.Haines   Hall 


"Moms,  dearest,  this  is  Elinor."  Dan's 
voice,  with  the  pride  of  possession. 

"I'm  sure  glad  to  see  you,  Nel — El'nor." 
Bessie  caught  back  the  frivolous  "Nellie" 
as  she  extended  a  formal  hand  to  the 
guest.  You  couldn't  call  such  a  girl 
sweet  little  caressing  names  any  more  than 
you  could  seize  her  in  your  arms  and  cover 
her  calm  little  face  with  big  warm  kisses 
as  Bessie  had  expected  to  do. 

"Thanks,"  Elinor  said,  touching  Bes- 
sie's plump  hand  lightly.  Her  tone  was 
firm,  cool,  clipped.  You  knew  the  mo- 
ment you  looked  at  her  mannish  sport 
suit,  trimly  shingled  hair  and  sturdy  flat- 
heeled  shoes  that  she  would  speak  just 
like  that. 

"I  guess  you  two  are  about  starved," 
Bessie  said,  trying  to  speak  gaily.  "We'll 
go  to  Mandel's."  Exultantly  she  guided 
them  toward  the  big  glaring  restaurant  on 
the  corner. 

It  hadn't  been  such  a  great  while  since 
she  used  to  stop  at  Mandel's  windows,  on 
her  Saturday  nights  down  town  with  Dan; 
a  rangy,  eternally  hungry  boy  with  flat 
chapped  wrists  showing  below  the  too- 
short  sleeves  of  his  shabby  outgrown  coat, 
to  stare  at  the  tempting  splendor  inside. 
And  tonight  she  was  actually  going  to 
dine  there  with  young  Daniel  Conley, 
leading  architect  of  a  big  city  in  a  neigh- 
boring state,  and  the  highly  successful 
young  illustrator  who  was  to  be  his  wife. 

They  stepped  inside,  the  blare  of  a  jazz 
orchestra  bubbled  to  meet  them.  Bessie's 
eager  blue  eyes,  turning  to  revel  in  Elinor's 
delight,  caught  a  look  of  quickly  sup- 
pressed distress  in  the  girl's  face.  Young 
Dan,  too,  looked  uncomfortable. 

"Moms,  darling,  don't  you  think  per- 
haps a  quiet  little  tea-room — there  must 
be  some  place  near — " 

"Tea-room!  Gosh,  Danny,  they  don't 
give  you  nothin'  in  them  places.  This  is 
my  treat.  We're  going  to  be  really  swell 
tonight,  that  is  unless  Nel — El'nor — " 

"Quite  all  right,  I'm  sure,"  clipped 
Elinor,  unconsciously  drawing  back  with 
a   faint    gesture  of  repugnance  from  the 


Dan 

soiled  cloth  a  bus  boy  was  flapping  off 
their  table. 

"Speaking  of  treating,"  Bessie  chat- 
tered on  as  they  sat  down.  "I've  picked 
out  a  lot  o'  places  for  us  to  take  in,  El'nr. 
We'll  have  evenings  an'  week  ends  when 
I'm  off  from  the  store."  She  named  a  list 
of  amusement  parks,  excursions,  shows, 
the  result  of  much  anxious  thought. 

"Great  of  you  to  plan  all  that,  Moms," 
her  son  said  when  she  had  finished,  "but 
I'm  afraid  we  can't  have  much  play  time. 
You  remember  I  wrote  you  that  Elinor 
can  only  spare  a  couple  of  weeks.  She's 
to  do  the  illustrations  for  Renner's  new 
western  novel  so  I  suggested,  since  I  had 
to  make  this  trip  to  the  coast,  that  she 
come  this  far  with  me,  meet  you  and  get 
some  of  the  real  stuff  for  her  pictures.  Her 
plan  is  to  go  down  to  our  old  cabin  in  the 
San  Dimas  Wash  and  do  some  sketching 
while  I  am  away." 

"Why — but  I  was  expecting  her  to  visit 
me!  And  the  old  cabin — why,  good  gra- 
cious, Danny,  she  can't  stay  there  alone — 
she  can't." 

"T"\EAR    Mrs.    Conley,    that    word 

-L/  doesn't  exist  for  the  modern  girl," 

Elinor  reminded  with  her  cool  little  smile. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  it's  spring  rain  sea- 
son. If  there  should  come  high  water  in 
the  wash.  It  comes  awful  sudden  some- 
times." 

A  gray  veil  of  shadow  slipped  over 
Bessie's  pleasant  pink  face.  "You  mind 
Dan,  the  spring  Fay — " 

"Member  the  boat  our  gang  used  to 
keep  in  the  old  gravel  pit,  moms?" 
laughed  Dan,  hastening  to  rout  the 
shadow.  "The  fun  we  used  to  have  when 
there  was  water  enough  to  float  it!  I 
wonder  if  the  old  wreck's  there  yet?" 

"It  is,  or  one  just  like  it,"  Bessie 
laughed  back.  "Las'  time  I  was  down 
there  I  saw  an  old  boat  right  where  you 
kids  usta  keep  yours  but  I  wouldn't  want 
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to  trust  myself  in  it  in  any  more'n  a  bath 
tub  o'  water.  I  usta  be  awful  good  at 
rowin'  a  boat,  though,"  she  reflected. 
"Crossed  the  San  Dimas  a  good  many 
times  in  one  freshet  an'  another." 

Bessie  had  planned  to  take  her  guests 
to  a  musical  comedy  but  when  Dan,  with 
gentle  tact,  made  it  known  that  Elinor 
didn't  care  for  that  kind  of  diversion  and 
had  been  looking  forward  to  a  quiet  even- 


ing, Bessie  cheerfully  gave  in,  saying  noth- 
ing of  the  three  tickets  in  her  bag,  to  get 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  let  the  milk 
bill  run  over  another  month. 

THEY  had  finished  dinner  and  were 
walking  toward  a  taxi  stand,  Elinor, 
it  appeared,  not  caring  for  street  cars,  when 
the  girl  paused  with  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light before  a  softly  lighted  window. 


C[  They  stepped  inside,  the  blare  of  a  jazz 
orchestra  bubbled  to  meet  them.  Bessie's 
eager  blue  eyes  caught  a  look  of  quickly 
suppressed  distress  in  the  girl's  face. 
Young  Dan,  too,  looked  uncomfortable 

"Why,  this  must  be  Terranno's  stuff," 
she  said  delightedly.  "I  remember  hear- 
ing that  he  was  to  exhibit  here  this  week. 
The    Italian     sculptor,    whose     work    is 
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so      much      attention,"     she 
to    Bessie,    who   was   looking 


attracting 
explained 
puzzled. 

The  two  young  people  gazed  into  the 
window  in  fascinated  admiration.  Bessie, 
sagging  from  one  to  the  other  aching  foot 
in  their  smart  pumps,  listened  wearily  to 
the  glib  technical  comments.  She  couldn't 
see  why  Dan  and  Elinor  were  so  crazy  over 
the  stuff.  If  you  asked  her,  this  wop's 
work  couldn't  touch  some  of  the  things  in 
the  Busy  Bee's  Art  Department.  And 
then,  suddenly,  her  eyes  lighted  on  a 
small  statue  at  the  back  of  the  group.  It 
was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  leaning  a  little 
forward,  relinquishment,  longing,  resigna- 
tion, in  the  marble  face,  in  the  hands,  out- 
stretched as  if  they  yearned,  but  sternly 
refused,  to  clasp  and  hold  an  eager  youth- 
ful figure  hastening  from  her. 

Bessie  drew  a  catchy  little  breath  and 
nodded  affirmatively.  Yes,  that  was  the 
way  it  was.  You  let  go  with  your  hands 
and  held  on  with  your  heart. 
You  kidded  yourself  that  you 
wanted  the  young  ones  to  go 
out  into  life  and  get  their 
chance  at  its  big  things  and 
all  the  time  you  was  just  crazy 
to  have  'em  back  in  the  old 
high-chair  or  the  grammar 
grades.  And  it  wasn't  just 
the  children.  There  were 
other  things,  so  many  of 
them.  Women's  lives  were 
just  a  continual  letting  go. 
Yes,  that  wop  sculptor  knew. 
Statue  Stuff.  That  was  every 
woman's  line. 


As  she  led  Elinor  into  the  little  flat,  far 
out  in  River  Street,  that  had  seemed  so 
home-like  and  attractive  when  she  had 
given  it  the  last  company  touches  that 
morning,  Bessie  had  a  feeling  of  shocked 
realization,  as  if  a  beloved,  beautiful  face 
had  suddenly  revealed  some  unsuspected 
ugliness.  To  her  newly  opened  eyes  the 
familiar  rooms  were  cramped,  ugly.  The 
air  that  should  have  blown  through  the 
open  windows  redolent  with  spring,  was 
heavy  with  the  odor  of  hot  grease  and 
strong  pickles  from  Rosenberg's  delica- 
tessen down  stairs  and  clamorous  with  the 
shrill  staccato  of  River  Street  gossip  rising 
in  half  a  dozen  languages  from  the 
crowded  doorsteps  below. 

Dan,  who  was  to  leave  for  the  coast 
early  the  next  morning  was  to  have  his  old 
room.  Bessie  had.  made  up  the  couch  in 
the  dining  room  for  herself  and  it  was  to 
her  own  room,  with  its  gaily  painted 
"floral"  paper  that  she  took  Elinor. 


After   Absence 

By  Wm.  A.  Brewer,  Jr. 


QHE  turned  a  quick  look 


on  the  girl  at  her  side. 
Elinor  had  been  motherless 
since  childhood.  How  much 
did  she  know  of  what  Bessie 
and  the  statue  maker  knew? 
Securely  confident  of  Dan's 
complete  devotion  to  her, 
did  she  realize  that  there 
might  come  a  time  when 
for  the  sake  of  his  devel- 
opment, his  success,  it  might 
become  her  duty  to  refuse  to 
accept  so  large  a  share  of  his  devotion, 
his  interest,  his  time;  to  see  to  it  that  her 
love  imposed  no  bonds  upon  him  in  order 
to  free  his  energies  to  their  fullest  power 
for  the  struggle  that  must  inevitably  en- 
gage the  man  who  achieves?  And  if  that 
time  came,  would  Elinor  let  go?  Had 
she  got  the  meaning  in  the  marble? 

"That  little  one  in  the  corner — I'll 
say,  that's  a  pretty  good  sermon  to 
women."  Bessie  said  tentatively,  point- 
ing to  the  little  statue. 

"Excellent  line,  remarkable  execution 
but  the  theme  is  hopelessly  unmodern. 
Women  of  today  recognize  the  right 
of  their  children  to  absolute  individualism 
and  independence  of  their  parents.  The 
absurd  idea  of  blind  devotion  and  sacrifice 
to  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  as 
obsolete  as  long  skirts,"  pattered  Elinor 
glibly,  running  a  disparaging  glance  over 
the  little  statue. 

Bessie  caught  her  breath.  Advise  Elinor! 
Not  Bessie!  Elinor,  serene,  poised,  unemo- 
tional, would  be  a  sensible  wife  and  mother. 
No  clinging  hands  stuff  about  Elinor. 
Bessie  could  not  have  told  why  she  sighed. 


All  this  I  knew  so  well,  I  did  not  know 

Until  I  went  away  and  then  returned; 

I  did  not  know  how  bright  the  poppies  burned, 
Poured  down  from  Grizzly  to  the  slopes  below; 
How  sweetly  belled  the  home-bound  cattle  go 

Down  secret  paths  in  canyons  darkly  ferned; 

The  language  of  the  trees  was  still  unlearned 
Though  hour  by  hour  they  whispered,  bending  low 


garments.    Wonderful  evening  gowns.  All 
the  traditional  loveliness  of  a  bride. 

An  exclamation  from  Elinor  recalled 
her.  The  girl  had  taken  a  photograph 
from  the  crowded  top  of  the  dresser  and 
was  examining  it  with  little  bursts  of 
laughter. 

"Oh,  what  a  find!"  she  gasped.  "Dear 
Mrs.  Conley,  you  really  must  let  me  have 
this  to  copy.  If  I  make  it  a  few  years 
•older  it  will  be  exactly  the  type  of  raw, 
crude  tom-girl  I  need  for  the  book  I'm 
illustrating.  Where  did  you  get  the 
thing?" 

For  a  moment  Bessie  was  stunned,  then 
a  terrible  hot  rage,  such  as  she  had  never 
imagined  in  all  her  merry,  good-natured, 
life,  swept  over  her.    She  wanted  to  snatch 
the  picture  from  Elinor's  hand,  to  drive 
the   girl   from   her  with   bitter  merciless 
words.     But  this  was  Dan's  girl,  soon  to 
be  Dan's  wife.    For  his  sake  she  must  not 
do  it.     She  put  out  a  shaking  hand  and 
took  the  picture  from  Elinor. 
"It's  Fay,"  she  said  tensely, 
"taken  when    she  graduated 
from    summer    school.    The 
dress  was  pink  organdie.    I 
hemmed  fifteen  yards  of  two- 
inch  rufflin'  by  hand."    The 
words    slipped    into    a    sob, 
instantly      muffled     by     an 
orange      lace      handkerchief 
which  dashed  on    to  further 
rescue    work    on   cheek   and 
eyes.    If  fifty  didn't  have  to 
go    to    work    next     morning 
looking  thirty-five — . 


I 


Of  old  these  things  I  saw,  these  things  I  heard, 
But  only  as  the  dark  stone  sees  the  grass, 

But  only  as  the  brown  earth  hears  the  bird 
When  wings  of  song  as  shadows  overpass, 

But  after  absence,  grosser  senses  die — 

Now  I  perceive  with  inner  ear  and  eye. 


me 
She- 
she?' 


'M   sorry,"   Elinor  said 

briefly.    "Dan  has  told 

about    his    little    sister. 

-didn't   stay — long,  did 


"Anything  you  want,  you  don't  see, 
just  yell  for,"  she  bade  hospitably.  "I 
guess  I'd  better  shut  this.  That  kosher 
cookin'  downstairs  comes  in  awful  strong 
when  the  wind's  up,"  snapping  down  the 
one  open  window,  unconscious  of  Elinor's 
horrified  look. 

Elinor  had  opened  her  bag  and  was  tak- 
ing out  a  sensible-looking  white  garment. 
Bessie,  whose  own  robes  de  nuit  were  of 
sleazy  silk  culled  from  the  Busy  Bee's 
basement  and  ran  the  whole  range  of  rain- 
bow colors,  eyed  it  disparagingly. 

"The  Bee's  got  the  swellest  spring  line 
of  long'ry.  All  the  stylish  new  shades. 
Lovely  for  a  trousseau,"  she  hinted. 

"I  never  wear  colored  undertimes," 
Elinor  said  baldly,  "and  I'm  not  getting  a 
trousseau;  so  foolish  to  buy  a  lot  of  silly 
clothes  one  doesn't  really  need  just  be- 
cause it's  the  custom.  One  or  two  sensible 
frocks,  perhaps — " 

Bessie  sighed.  She  had  a  hurt  feeling  of 
having  been  cheated,  like  a  child  who  sees 
a  promised  gift  suddenly  snatched  away. 
Shopping  with  Elinor!  How  she  had 
counted  on   it!      Delightful,  useless  little 


"Just  a  month  after  she 
graduated.  We  thought  first 
'twas  just  a  cold.  We  was 
hvin'  on  the  Wash  then,  an' 
when  we  knew,  the  San 
Dimas  was  out  of  its  banks 
an'  the  doctor  couldn't  cross." 
She  put  the  picture  back  on 
the  dresser  with  a  sigh. 
"I've  always  wanted  to  have  an  en- 
largement but  I  never  could  bear  to  spare 
the  picture  for  the  time  it  'ud  take.  It's 
kinda  like  havin'  her  in  the  house,  havin' 
the  picture  an'  if  I  sent  it  out  to  be  copied 
an'  anything  happened  to  it — " 

"Why — "  began  Elinor,  but  Bessie  had 
turned  away  from  her,  high  heels  dragging 
a  bit  wearily  as  she  crossed  the  room. 
The  first  swift  gust  of  anger  had  blown 
away  leaving  a  heavy  aching  hurt.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone,  to  adjust  herself  to 
the  fact  of  that  unsuspected  utter  alone- 
ness  so  soon  to  be  hers  which  the  last  few- 
hours  had  revealed  to  her.  She  had  not 
known  until  this  evening  that  she  no  longer 
counted.  Oh,  yes,  in  the  store,  perhaps,  but 
not  to  Dan  and  Elinor,  of  whose  lives  she 
had  believed  herself  to  be  such  a  necessary 
parr.  How7  had  she  fallen  so  far  behind? 
Or  had  she?  Had  other  women,  the  mod- 
ern mothers  whom  Elinor  admired,  really 
given  up  the  old  ideals  of  devotion,  of  be- 
ing necessary,  even  in  a  small  way,  to 
their  children?  Did  they  really  like  the 
bright  cruel  self-sufficiency  of  those  chil- 
dren or  were  they  only  adopting  the  atti- 
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tude  because  they  recognized  it  as  their 
only  chance  to  keep  a  place  in  the  young 
lives? 

Bessie  made  a  contemptuous  little  face 
at  the  image  of  herself  in  the  mirror  of  the 
bathroom  cabinet  before  which  she  had 


stopped,  warned  by  the  faint  amusement 
in  Elinor's  face.  What  would  this  poised, 
self-sufficient  young  thing  know  of  loneli- 
ness?       "Well,      good-bye,"      she     said 


abruptly. 

"Good-bye,"    murmured 


Eli 


She 


Bessie  had  formed  the  habit  of  going  for  a 
moment's  look  at  Fay's  picture  as  soon  as 
she  got  in  from  work.  You  didn't  feel  the 
emptiness  of  the  house  so  much  if  you  had 
something,  though  it  was  only  a  picture, 
to  greet  when  you  went  in.    Elinor's  mirth 


paused  in  her  reverie.    "An'  you  thought     had  begun  unpacking  some  drawing  ma-     over  the  photograph  had  hurt  bitterly  but 


shinglin'  your  hair  an'  cold-creamin  an 
rouge  an'  dressin'  young  'ud  do  it,"  she 
addressed  her  reflection.  "Thought  be- 
cause you  could  make  fifty  look  thirty- 
five  an'  didn't  hafta  watch  the  scales  an' 
could  let  on  at  closin'  time  that  you  was 
crazy  to  stay  downtown  an'  see  Norma 
Talmadge,  when  what  you 
wanted  most  in  the  world  was 
to  get  home  an'  get  your  dress 
off  an'  your  feet  in  hot  water — 
'cause  you  could  do  all  that 
you  thought  Dan  an'  Elinor 
would  think  you  belonged  in 
their  generation.  Well,  they 
didn't.  No  matter  what  you 
act  like  you  feel  fifty  inside  an' 
they  know  it!" 

BESSIE  paused  in  the  door- 
way of    the    old    cabin 
on  the  San    Dimas  wash,  her 
blue  eyes  sending   an    uneasy 
glance  over  the    spring   land- 
scape.   A  few  yards  below  the 
cabin  the  scorched  sandy  bed  of 
the  dry  wash  stretched  like  a 
jagged  scar  across  the  land  to 
the      distant     mountains.      A 
wave    of    heat  beat  up   from 
the   bed    of  the  dead  river  as 
if  the   door  of   a  furnace  had 
been     suddenly    opened     and 
here    and   there  tiny  spurts  of 
sand   spiralled  upward    in   the 
heavy   air    like  ghosts    of  for- 
gotten storms.    Bessie  frowned. 
It    was    mid-afternoon    but    a 
thin  scum  of  haze  lay  over  the 
valley,   shutting  out   the    sun. 
Bessie's    habitually    merry     face  was 
clouded.     The    old    cabin,    to    which 
years  ago  she  had  brought  her  ailing 
young  husband  and  two  tiny  children 
for  the  sake  of  the  hot  dry  climate  for 
the  invalid  and    from    which,    in    the 
end,  she  and  Dan  had  gone  out  alone 
to  earn  their  bread  in  the  nearby  city, 
was  stirring  memories    that    cut   like 
tiny  knives  at  her  heart. 

"I  wish  to  gracious  Dan  hadn't 
had  to  hustle  off  to  the  coast  this  morn- 
ing," she  said  irritably  to  Elinor  who,  in  a 
long  white  smock  which  seemed  to 
Bessie  to  give  the  place  the  grisly  atmos- 
phere of  an  operating  room,  was  arranging 
her  possessions. 

"Dan  has  his  work,"  Elinor  observed 
conclusively,  experimenting  with  an  easel 
to  get  the  best  light. 

There's  a  little  breeze  shaking  the  mes- 
quite  down  by  the  Wash,"  Bessie  said 
fretfully,  ignoring  Elinor's  practicality. 
"I  don't  like  the  wind  this  time  o'  year; 
it  always  means  rain." 

"Umm-mm,"  Elinor  acknowledged,  ab- 
sorbedly. 

Bessie  glanced  at  the  watch  on  her 
plump  wrist.  "Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  be 
startin',  it's  quite  a  piece  back  to  the  car- 
line.  'Member,  you're  to  come  to  dinner 
next  Sunday  and  if — you  should  get  lone- 
some— er — er — scared — er  anything,"  she 


terials  and  scarcely  noticed  Bessie's  de- 
parture until  a  sudden  disturbing  recol- 
lection darted  into  her  mind. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Conley,"  she  called,  running 
to  the  door,  "please  wait.  I  forgot — ,"  a 
disappearing  glimpse  of  Bessie's  purple 
dress  far  down  the  trail  showed  her  out  of 
hearing.  Elinor's 
serenely  self-satis- 
fied expression  shift- 
ed to  a  look  of 
worry  as  she  stared 
down  the  empty 
path.  "I've  got  to 
get  unpacked  to- 
night but  I'll  go  the 
very  first  thing  in 
the    morning,"    she 


pledged  herself  as  she  went  back  to  her 
brushes. 

But  by  morning  the  rain  that  Bessie 
had  predicted  had  begun.  Not  the  romp- 
ing light-minded  rain  which  spring  usually 
brings,  but  a  sober,  business-like  fall.  By 
the  time  Bessie  left  the  store  in  the  even- 
ing it  had  thickened  to  a  down-pour.  She 
almost  ran  the  short  block  to  the  flat, 
urged  not  so  much  by  the  rain  as  by  a 
desperate  eagerness  to  be  at  home. 

Since  yesterday's  visit  to  the  old  cabin 
on  the  San  Dimas,  with  its  disturbing 
memories,  she  had  felt  a  sharp  need  for 
the  familiar  noise  and  ugliness  of  River 
Street;  for  the  cramped  homely  rooms 
over  Rosenberg's  shop  and  Fay's  picture 
with  the  sweet  child  face  and  brave  young 
eyes  that  never  failed  to  soothe  Bessie's 
tired  heart  and  brain. 

In  the  years  that  Dan  had  been  away 


Bessie  could  overlook  that  since  it  could 
not  rob  her  of  the  picture  itself.  Tonight 
she  went  quickly  to  her  room,  crossing  to 
the  dresser  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief  that 
ran  suddenly  into  a  sharp  cry  of  amaze- 
ment. Fay's  picture  was  gone!  But  it 
couldn't  be!  She  hadn't  taken  it  away 
last  night,  much  as  she  had  wanted  to. 
Frantically  she  began  to  search  the 
crowded  dresser.  Stuck  into  the  mirror 
was  a  laconic  little  note: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Conley:  Forgive  my  bor- 
rowing the  picture.  I  simply  had  to  have 
it.    Elinor  Truman." 

Bessie's  blue  eyes  were  blazing  as  she 
finished  reading.     So  that  was  what  abso- 
lute individualism  made  of  you!    A  com- 
mon thief!    Elinor  had  stolen  Fay's  pic- 
ture.   Her  copy  of  it,  made  to 
look  a  few  years  older  than  the 
original  would  be   in  the  book 
she    was    illustrating    for    the 
world    to    smile   over    as    the 
image  of  the   ill-bred   girl  who 
gave  the  comedy  touch  to  the 
story. 

Even  if  the  picture  were 
returned  it  would  no  longer  be 
Bessie's  alone.  In  giving  it  to 
the  world  Elinor  had  destroyed 
forever  Bessie's  sanctuary  of 
love  into  whose  dear  privacy  no 
one  but  herself  had  had  access, 
until  now. 

All  that  night  the  storm  in 
Bessie's  heart  and  the  storm 
outside  went  on.  When,  after 
a  sleepless  night  she  reached 
the  store  everyone  was  talking 
about  the  rain,  the  heaviest  the 
city  had  ever  known.  Bessie  did 
not  join  in  the  talk.  She  was 
trying  to  keep  something  out  of 
her  mind;  something  that  the 
storm  suggested  and  which 
would  keep  cropping  up  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  ignore 
it.  When  she  got  home  that 
night  she  put  the  thing  into 
words  as  she  got  out  of  her 
soaked  clothes. 

"Eastern  folks  don't  under- 
stand about  our  dry  rivers,"  grumbled 
Bessie.  "Still  you'd  think  in  a  storm  like 
this  anybody'd  have  sense  enough — any- 
way it  may  stop  tonight." 

BUT  it  didn't  stop  that  night.  Morn- 
ing found  no  cars  running;  tele- 
phone wires  down;  streets  flooded. 

Bessie  could  not  get  to  the  store.  She 
worked  busily  about  the  flat  all  day  trying 
to  shut  from  her  mind  the  thoughts  that 
would  creep  in  with  troublesome  remind- 
ers. "The  spring  the  kids  had  measles 
it  didn't  rain  half  this  long  and  the  San 
Dimas  was  way  out  of  its  banks — all 
that  snow  in  the  mountains,  melting. 
Easterners  don't  understand  these  dry 
rivers." 

That  night  she  went  to  bed  early.  It 
was  because  she  hadn't  been  getting  sleep 
{Continued  on  page  §4) 


((  Bessie 's  blue 
eyes  were  blaz- 
ing as  she 
finished  reading 
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Cattle  Brands,  following 
the  Bobbing  Custom  of 
the  Times,  have  Joined 
Forces  with  the  Sug- 
gested Skirt,  Trimmed 
Hair  and  Shortened 
Distances 


Where 


are 


A 


CATTLE  brand  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  Southwest  that 
is  known  as  the  "Quien 
Sabe"  brand,  or  in  the  cow- 
boy's English,  Who  Knows 
It? — or  more  accurately  perhaps,  Nobody 
Knows.  It  is  Mexican  and  is  so  called 
because  its  lines  and  curves  and  hooks 
cannot  be  read  in  the  ordinary  manner 
like  7UBAR  or  the  Bucket  Bail  or  the 
U-up-and-Down.  In  other  words  the 
intricate  pothooks  and  curlimacues  of  the 
Quien  Sabe  are  meaningless  except  that 
as  a  whole  they  compose  a  known  brand. 
There  is  recorded  in  the  brand  book  of 
a  Texas  county  a  brand  in  use  in  the  days 
of  the  open  range,  when  herds  grazed  and 
mingled  at  will  over  the  public  domain. 
It  was  called  the  "Grab-all,"  because,  as 
was  jokingly  said,  it  was  put  on  every- 
thing that  did  not  already  have  a  brand, 
but  in  reality  because  of  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  common  weed-pod  with 
long  and  thorny  hooks  and  a  "grab-all" 
look.  The  brand  was  spread  well  over 
the  animal's  side.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  "The"  brand  also  because  it  was 
a  sort  of  monogram  of  those  three  letters, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  reproduction. 


I- 


r- 


-\ 


Such  brands  as  these  two,  however, 
both  large  and  intricate  and  requiring 
much  time  and  trouble  to  burn,  have 
pretty  well  gone  out  of  style  in  the  western 
cattle  country,  and  for  good  reasons. 

No  doubt  since  the  first  herdsman  of 
mankind  picked  up  a  stick  from  the  fire 
and  burned  a  mark  on  his  calf  to  forestall 
other  men  claiming  it,  brands  have  been 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

In  the  open  range  days  of  the  West  this 
identification,  so  absolutely  necessary, 
was  made  easier  by  burning  the  brands 
large,  spreading  them  often  well  over  the 
side  of  the  cow  animal.  Horses  practically 
were  never  so  broadly  branded. 

Furthermore  the  brand  was  often  made 
not  only  large  but  highly  intricate  so  as  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  intelligent  or 
effective  altering. "Intelligent  or  effective" 
is  used  advisedly.  A  rustler  or  brand- 
changer  had  no  wish  to  be  caught  with  a 
poor  and  tell-tale  job  of  branding  on  his 
hands  in  those  days  of  ready  guns  and 
hangmen's  posses. 

Consider  the  sad  plight  of  that  rustler 
"somewhere  west  of  Omaha"  who  had  a 


prosperous  neighbor  that  branded  YJ. 
On  a  spring  round-up  the  YJ  boss  felt 
that  he  was  short  about  five  hundred 
yearlings.  Without  horn-tooting  on  the 
subject  he  began  to  look  around  a  bit,  to 
discover  that  a  new  neighbor  of  his  was 
driving  quite  a  herd  of  young  stuff  to 
market.  "YJ"  thought  that  he  could  see 
something  wrong  about  the  branding, 
something  that  might  be  the  result  of 
careless  work  in  brand  blotting.  He  called 
in  some  of  the  neighbors  to  act  as  jury  and 


had  been  monkeying."     Yet  few  cattle- 
men use  such  brands  today. 

To  do  so  would  require,  first,  too  much 
time  to  burn  them  with  a  running  iron, 
and  stamp-irons  are  not  made  so  large. 
Second,  so  much  burning  takes  from  the 
value  of  the  hide.  And  third,  identifi- 
cation is  not  such  a  difficult  job  as  in  the 
frontier  days,  since  fences  now  keep  the 
cattle  from  mingling  as  much  as  they  used 
to.  Further,  the  trip  through  the  branding 
pen    checks    a    calf's,    or    any    animal's, 
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([A  few  small  modern  brands,  some  of  which  can  almost  be  covered  by  a  man's  hand 


judges.  And  what  they  found  was  indeed 
very  interesting.  That  YJ  brand  had 
somehow  got  to  be  a  three-leaf  clover  by 
the  use  of  a  running  iron.  Behold  the 
metamorphosis! 

y  y  9  &&■ 

It  would  be  literary  triteness,  in  this 
sophisticated  day,  to  mention  what 
happened  to  the  rustler. 

In  the  old  days  of  big  and  intricate 
brands,  the  cowboys  working  the  herds 
at  round-up  time  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  cattle  of  different  owner- 
ship could  readily  see  and  recognize  such 
large  brands  as  the  Grab-all,  spread  prob- 
ably from  hip  to  shoulder  and  perhaps  on 
both  sides  of  the  animal.  The  fogging 
dust  from  the  milling  hoofs  could  scarcely 
shut  out  such  huge  scars.  And  probably 
not  even  the  most  ingenious  brand- 
alterer  could  find  a  way  to  change  these 
big  brands  so  that  the  shrewd  eyes  of 
cattle  land  would  not  direct  that  there 


growth  and  fattening  for  a  while,  which 
is  lost  time  and  weight  in  these  days  when 
a  few  weeks  oftentimes  make  a  lot  of 
difference  and  in  the  market — in  these 
days  of  close  margins.  The  more  the  calf 
suffers  under  the  red-hot  iron  the  longer  is 
its  growth  checked.  Big  burns  require  a 
long  time  to  heal  and  may  cause  bad  sores. 

Old  Man  Economics  has  put  his  H.C.L. 
brand  on  the  cattle  industry  as  well  as  on 
shoe  manufacturing,  wheat  growing  or 
railroading.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the 
free  and  open  range  the  cattle  business 
was  run  in  many  quarters  on  a  basis  of 
romance  and  extravagant  gestures  and 
come-easy  go-easy  ideas.  It  was  often- 
times fun  and  a  game  and  great  sport  for 
the  cowboys. 

One  can  imagine  them  discussing 
brands.  Ha-ha-ha,  we'll  burn  a  mark  on 
this  critter  that'll  make  the  rustlers  turn 
green  with  foiled  ambish!  Hoopy-doodle, 
here's  the  ingeniousest  brand  that  ever  a 
pore  cow-puncher  thought  of  in  his  head! 
And  away  would  go  the  sizzling  hot  iron. 
Maybe  the  herd-owner  would  think  to 
give  the  cow-hand  a  bonus  next  payday 
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or  keep  him  on  the  payroll  through  the 
winter  when  there  was  little  work  to  do. 
Nobody  much  figured  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  in   cowboys'   time    and    dollars, 


spirit  of  kindliness  among  one  another,  of 
borrowing  and  lending  and  work-swap- 
ping, still  exists  in  neighborly  fashion. 
One  can  follow  in  the  brand  books  of 
the  cow  counties  of 
the  West  a  picto- 
graph  history  of 
the  evolution  of 
brands.  He  can 
see  whereOld  Man 
Smith  of  the  What- 
you-may  -  call  -  it 
brand  had  a  new 
brand  registered 
which  was  the  old 
brand  with  a  flying 
wing  or  curli- 
macue  lopped  ofF. 
Later  his  son  reg- 
istered a  brand, 
which  is  the  pa- 
rental cow  -  mark 
with  a  few  more 
curves  and  angles 
removed.  Then 
this  son  may  make 
a  change  or  two 
more  as  the  years 
go  bv,  so  that  pres- 


C[Some  big  old  time  brands  actually  recorded  in  a 
Texas  county.     Read  'em  if  you  can 


and  grass,  and  better  hides.  That  was 
tight-fisted  stuff"  for  the  farmer,  out  of 
keeping  with  the  splendid  open-handed- 
ness  of  the  old  days.  Cattle  just  growed 
and  a  man  drove  'em  to  market,  and  some- 
body handed  him  some  money! 

But  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  creeping 
up  on  the  world,  has  changed  all  that  and 
cowmen  go  broke  nowadays  if  they  do  not 
consider  the  overhead  as  do  men  in  other 
industries;  such  overhead  being  wages  of 
the  cow-hand,  taxes  on  land,  cattle  asso- 
ciation dues,  commission  men's  fees,  salt 
at  twenty-five  dollars  or  so  a  ton,  feed  in 
dry  years,  blackleg  serum,  herd  improve- 
ment, interest  on  borrowed  capital.  These 
very  facts  of  dollars — and  sense — altered 
the  styles  in  brands.  And  though  the 
the  wide  and  windy  and  flowing  gesture 
exists  but  little  any  more  except  in  west- 
ern fiction,  still  there  is  even  yet  a  real 
pride  in  the  ingenuity  and  neatness  of 
brands. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  remark  paren- 
thetically that  while  the  wide  and  windy 
gesture  has  just  about  vanished,  the  old 


Barry  Scobee 


ently  a  "Quien  Sabe"  brand  that  nobody 
could  read  is  a  simple  Cross-S,  or  a  Skillet 
of  Snakes  has  become  merely  a  Q. 

The  extremest  example  of  this  simpli- 
fication that  has  come  to  the  writer's 
attention  is  a  brand  burned  on  the  hips  of 
a  Texas  herd  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
Originally  the  brand  was  a  circle  within  a 
circle,  then  one  circle,  then  a  half-circle, 
and  now  it  is  the  segment  of  a  circle 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  forefinger.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  it's  called?  The 
Eyebrow  brand!     Just  that! 

Though  in  the  old  days  there  was  a  lot 
of  sport  and  good-natured  rivalry  in 
originating  fancy  and  complicated  brands, 
big  and  intricate  branding  was  not  merely 
cowboy's  fun  and  nothing  else.  There 
was  a  genuine  need  of  intricate,  or  large 
and  heavy  branding.  For  consider  how  a 
simple  brand  like  LP  could  be  and  was 
altered  by  three  brief  applications  of  the 
red-hot  iron  to  a  Coffee  Pot. 

LP  TIP  TP 

It  behooved  the  owner  to  be  more  com- 
plex. A  brand  spread  well  over  a  cow's 
ribs,  a  brand  that  looked  like  a 
tarantula  or  a  sky  full  of  forked 
lightning  could  not  be  so  easily 
doctored  or  blotted  out.  But  a 
simple  brand  was  known  as  a 
"rustler's  delight."  Such  a  one 
was  that  adopted  by  an  eastern 
Kansas  farmer  who  moved  to  the 
west  and  went  into  the  cattle 
business.  He  took  as  his  brand 
tea-.  the    simple    two-line     Backward 

Seven.   And  here  is  what  a  rustler 
did  to  it: 

r\  ~Fr  t^V 

The  rustler  called  it  the  Rail  A 
brand.  He  had  done  his  work  so 
neatly  that  a  jury,  in  court,  failed 
to  convict  him.  But  everybody 
knew  he  was  guilty,  and  after  the 
trial  the  same  jury  rode  the  gentle- 
man out  of  town  on  a  rail — a 
wagon-tongue  being  the  substi- 
tute for  an  actual  rail  in  that 
treeless  range  country. 

Just  as  a  cowman  took  pride 
in  originating  a  mark  that  would 
puzzle  the  rustlers  to  alter,  so 
did  the  rustler  have  his  pride  in 
neatly  changing  anything  that 
came  his  way.  It  is  said  that  any 
rustler  worth  his  salt  could 
change  almost  any  simple  brand 
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to  a  three-leaf  clover.  This  is  exag- 
geration but  it  points  the  fact  that  many 
brands  could  readily  be  changed  to 
something  more  or  less  resembling  the 
clover,  as  in  the  YJ  metamorphosis,  or 
as  with  the  y\J  or  Y6,  herewith: 

U  AT  XT 

X  %>%> 

With  a  change  in  the  style  of  brands 
from  the  big  and  the  intricate  to  the  small 
and  simple,  has  come  a  change  in  brand- 
ing irons.  The  iron  formerly  in  most  com- 
mon use  was  what  was  called  a  running 
iron.  It  is  still  frequently  used.  It  was 
as  likely  as  not  the  end-gate  rod  of  a 
wagon  with  one  end  bent  into  a  shepherd's 
crook.  It  was  moved  about  on  the  hide 
to  burn  the  required  design. 

The  iron  that  has  largely  taken  its 
place  is  the  stamp  iron  that  makes  its  im- 
print in  one  brief  application  to  the  hide, 
and  makes  a  figure  so  small  that  as  often 
as  not  it  can  be  almost  covered  with  the 
hand.  The  burn  grows  with  the  calf  and 
will  be  larger  on  the  adult  animal.  The 
stamp  brand  today  is  applied  chiefly  to 
the  shoulder,  the  hip  or  the  jaw  and  on 
one  side  only.  Most  frequently  it  is  on 
the  hip.  Thus  only  a  corner  of  the  hide 
is  burned,  instead  of  a  great  damaging 
scar  over  the  whole  side. 

Shippers  say  that  cattle  with  small 
brands  will  bring  a  dollar  a  head  more 
on  the  market  than  stock  with  big  leather- 
damaging  burns.  And  a  dollar  a  head  is 
something  to  a  man  with  a  hundred  calves 
to  sell,  or  fifteen  thousand. 

The  commonest  stamp  is  made  of  iron, 
but  the  latest  thing  in  stamps  is  made  of 
copper.  They  are  coming  into  use  be- 
cause the  cattlemen  say  they  will  hold  the 
heat  better.    So  small  a  point  to  consider! 

And  the  wood  fire  for  heating  the  irons 
is  going  into  the  discard!  Many  an  up 
and  coming  ranchman  nowadays  uses  a 
gasoline  blow-torch  or  a  portable  forge. 
I  hese  things  heat  the  irons  more  swiftly 
and  certainly  than  a  wind-blown  wood 
fire,  are  more  dependable.  Practically 
every  ranch  has  a  forge  for  its  blacksmith 
work,  so  why  not  use  it  in  branding? 

Getting  back  to  brand-changing,  a  big 
brand  used  to  come  out  of  Mexico — 
and  so  far  as  this  writer  knows  it  may 
have  originated  or  been  extensively  used 
in  the  United  States — that,  while  neither 
simple  nor  intricate,  must  have  been 
impossible  to  alter  satisfactorily,  if  at  all. 
It  has  been  called  the  "rebus  brand"  and 
it  was  usually  burned  well  over  an 
animal's  ribs. 


a 
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the  West.  One  can  imagine  the  artists — the 
Rembrandts  and  Mi:hael  Angelos  of  brand 
altering  days  losing  their  rest  trying  to 
puzzle  out  a  way  to  meet  this  competition 
and  put  over  some  pretty  alteration  that 
they  could  feel  proud — and  sure — about. 
The  modern  cowboy,  deprived  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty  in  brand  blotting  and  chang- 
ing, and  with  imagination  staled  by  dis- 
use in  this  line,  cannot  readily  believe 
that  such  a  unique  brand  was  never  suc- 
cessfully reconstructed. 

In  the  matter  of  intricate  brands  the 
Mexican  vaquero  had,  and  has,  a  reputa- 
tion for  beating  the  American  cow-hand 
with  his  eyes  shut.  For  the  Mexican  is 
a  genius  when  it  comes  to  doodads  and 
curlimacues.  This  is  substantiated  by 
brands  that  may  be  seen  along  the  Border, 
on  cattle  and  horses  imported  into  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  Ameri- 
can finds  most  of  them  impossible  to  read. 


The   Sea 

By  Nellie  Goode 

The  destinies  of  nations  lie 
Upon  her  troubled  breast. 

No  wonder  that  her  billows 
toss  and  sigh 
And  never  rest! 


PERHAPS  the  most  famous  brand- 
altering  story  in  the  West  has  to  do 
with  the  well  known  XIT  brand  of  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas.  Whether  the  story 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  cow-land  classic.  The 
story  goes  that  a  man  was  charged  in  court 
with  altering  the  XIT  to  a  five-pointed 
star  with  a  cross  in  the  center.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  not  able  to  show  the 
jury,  by  actual  demonstration,  how  this 
could  be  done,  and  the  jury  turned  the 
accused  loose.  Whereupon  the  man 
obligingly  showed  the  court  how  the 
trick  was  turned.  In  the  following  illus- 
tration, which  is  supposed  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  what  the  man  drew  with  a  stub 
pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope,  the 
lines  of  XIT  are  left  solid  the  better 
to  show  the  correlation  of  old  and  new 
lines,  but  in  practical  brand-changing  the 
essence  of  the  art  was  to  conceal  the  old 
lines  by  making  them  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  the  new,  or  vice  versa. 


X  I  T  Xft^ 


It    was    read    "Keno,"    which    was    the 
name  of  a  gambling  game  much  played  in 


There  are  two  other  little  classics  of  the 
range,  among  many,  that  are  likely  to  be 
discussed  anywhere  in  Cattleland  where 
brand-altering  yarns  are  being  spun.  One 
has  to  do  with  the  changing  of  the  Double- 
X  to  a  six-pointed  star,  and  the  other  with 
the  joke  that  was  slipped  over  on  the 
Army  when  its  horse  brand  1  S  w.is 
changed  to  the  "Two  Dollars."    The  XX 


was  made  a  star  by  the  addition  of  six 
lines,  and  the  US  was  altered  by  burning 
an  S  over  the  I    and  a  U  over  the  S. 

XX  xx  x£ 

US  SS  88 

These  of  course  were  almost  as  easy  to 
modify  as  the  Backward  Seven. 

The  time  element  in  cattle  branding 
has  also  become  important. 

In  the  old  days,  the  job  of  running  a 
big  and  complex  brand  took  the  time  of 
a  crew  of  four  to  eight  men  three  or  four 
to  ten  minutes.  Today  that  number  of 
men — -six  or  eight — can  run  a  calf  a  min- 
ute through  the  branding  pen. 

The  ordinary  branding  crew  is  made 
up  of  a  roper,  two  flankers,  a  brander, 
the  knife  man — most  stuff  i ;  additionally 
identified  with  a  slit  or  notch  in  one  or 
both  ears — the  dehorner  where  dehorning 
is  done,  and  often  times  a  man  with  the 
blackleg  serum  gun  for  vaccinating.  Some- 
times there  is  a  man  with  a  bucket  of  tnr 
to  paint  the  stubs  of  the  horns  or  other 
wounds  to  keep  the  flies  off  for  a  few  days. 

THE  roper  with  his  trained  horse  is 
the  keystone  of  the  crew.  A  good 
roper  keeps  two  or  three  sets  of  flankers 
busy.  He  sits  in  his  saddle  and  follows  the 
calves,  or  yearlings  or  cows  or  whatever  is 
being  branded,  around  the  little  pen  and 
throws  his  loop  around  their  hind  legs.  The 
rope  is  fast  to  the  saddle-horn.  As  soon 
as  an  animal  is  caught  the  horse  stands 
fast,  or  backs  up,  keeping  the  rope  taut. 

The  flankers  leap  in.  One  seizes  the 
rope  about  four  feet  from  the  calf's  heels, 
the  other  seizes  the  calf's  tail,  and  they 
yank  in  opposite  directions.  The  calf 
goes  down  on  its  side.  One  flanker  sits  on 
its  head  and  seizes  a  foreleg  in  a  twist. 
The  other  flanker  sits  flat  down  behind 
the  calf,  sometimes  in  mud  ankle  deep, 
and  takes  care  of  the  hind  legs.  With  his 
boot-heels  he  pushes  the  under  leg  for- 
ward and  with  his  hands  draws  the  upper 
leg  backward.  Locked  in  such  a  position 
the  calf  cannot  rise — or  usually  he  can't. 
Sometimes  a  big  strong  animal  will  kick 
loose  and  send  the  flankers  rolling,  or  it 
may  be  that  he  gets  only  his  upper  hind 
leg  loose,  with  the  result  that  the  cowboy 
is  out  some  money  for  new  teeth  or  repairs 
to  his  nose,  or  some  little  luxury  like  that. 

The  flanker  does  his  stuff  with  the 
skillful  movements  of  a  prizefighter.  No 
lost  motions.  The  rear  flanker  releases  the 
roper's  loop  from  the  hind  legs,  the 
brander  and  knife  man  and  vaccinator 
rush  in,  and  in  a  period  of  seconds  the 
calf  is  finished.  By  this  time  the  roper 
has  another  one  ready.  This  writer  has 
seen  calves  run  through  the  branding  pen 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  an  hour,  and  for  more 
than  one  hour  too. 

Branding  is  not  always  done  just  this 
way,  of  course.  Some  ranchmen  run  the 
stock  through  chutes  rather  than  roping 
them.  And  sometimes  a  flanker  will 
b.  nd  over  a  calf,  seize  it  by  the  flank  and 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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([Joe  Woods, 
the  last  of 
^        three  famous 
stage  drivers 


C        iff/hen 

Joe  Woods 
Cracked  his  Whip 


There  Was  Adventure 

— and  Danger — in  the 

Stage  Coach  Days 


gun  muzzles.  In  1881  Joe  Woods  drove  bullion 
stage  for  Kearns  &  McConkey  between 
Tresperades  and  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  McConkey 
riding  top  as  shotgun  messenger.  Pulled 
down  by  two  desperados,  the  strong-box  went 
through.  The  luckless  outlaws  lay  dead  be- 
side the  sandy  trail,  sightless  eyes  staring  at 
blazing  desert  sun. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  72,  Woods  now  resides 
at  La  Grande,  Oregon,  after  a  strenuous  life 
of  varied  adventure.  When  17  years  of  age 
he,  in  company  with  Sheriff  Mike  Manning, 
Harlan  County,  Nebraska,  chased  a  sus- 
pected abductor  of  Charlie  Ross  for  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  on  horseback.  They 
captured  the  man  at  Lincoln  City,  together 
with  the  child,  but  the  supposed  Charlie  Ross 
was  the  suspect's  own  grandson. 

During   the   Black  Hills  gold  excite- 
ment, in   1877,  Woods  and  his  partner 
Joe    Hillis    drove    the    famous    "Fast 
Freight"  wagon  train,   hauling   passen- 
gers   and    freight    from    Fort 
Pierce  to  Deadwood  City.    On 
the  first  trip  they  had  seventy- 
five  passengers.     The  fare  was 
#25- — and  the  passen- 
gers    walked     every 
foot  of  the  way.   The 
wagons  were  so  filled 


OVERLAND  stage  days  pro- 
duced three  drivers  whose 
fame  rests  secure:  Nort 
Eddings,  Bill  Wellman  and 
Joe  Woods.  Nort  Eddings 
passed  over  the  Eternal  Divide  in  1925. 
He  became  famous  during  Jacksonville 
gold  mining  days. 
At  top  of  the  tum- 
bled Siskiyous,  amid 
clusters  of  manza- 
nita  and  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  chapar- 
ral he  lost  his  first 
strong-box  to  Black 
Bart,  the  best  loved 
bandit  and  worst 
bard  who  ever  rifled 
a  C.  &  O.  Concord. 
Bill  Wellman,  dur- 
ing Auburn's  rip- 
roarin'  placer  days, 
gazed  into  Black 
Hank  Johnson's  six- 


with     the     bedding, 

camp     outfits     and 

supplies    of    the 

"boomers"  that  they  could  find  no  place 

to   ride,  but   willingly   paid  full  fares  to 

have  their  equipment  hauled. 

Woods  drove  Concords  for  the  Denver 
&  South  Park  Stage  Company  over  Mos- 
quito Pass,  between  Neosia  Summit  and 
Leadville,  during  the  mining  excitement 
of  1880.     This  is  the  highest  stage  route 


W.  S.  Charles 


in  the  world,  13,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Knowing  that  Woods  desired  to  leave 
the  high  altitude,  Jerbe  Sanderson,  of 
Barlow  &  Sanderson  Stage  Lines,  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Foss,  agent  at  Del  Norte,  Colorado. 
McFoss  sent  him  on  to  Johnnie  Bosschie, 
division  agent  at  Allamosa.  Bosschie 
placed  him  on  his  run,  saying:  "You're 
the  man  Eve  wanted  for  five  years." 

Leaving  this  run  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Kearns  &  McConkey,  San  Marshall, 
N.  M.  While  driving  on  this  run  the  two 
stage  robbers  were  killed. 

While  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  Woods 
was  selected  to  drive  Col.  Bob  Ingersoll 
and  Col.  Gillette  from  San  Marshall  to 
Cloride,  Colo.  During  the  same  year 
he  carried  a  telegraphic  message  over  the 
hills  to  Cloride  for  Col.  Ingersoll.  That 
message  gave  first  information  that  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  assassinated. 

LATER  Woods  drove  M.  &  M.  stages 
between  Elgin  and  Joseph,  Oregon, 
over  the  dangerous  Minam  trail.  When  he 
gave  up  this  run  he  entered  the  livery 
business  for  himself  at  La  Grande.  The 
lure  of  the  ribbons  again  drew  him  back 
into  his  old  profession,  driving  for  the 
Yellowstone  &  Minada  Company  through 
Yellowstone  Park. 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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C^  ASCO  BILLY,  propped  dis- 
consolately against  a  tele- 
phone pole  in  front  of  the 
J  Sheriff's  office,  gazed  across 
the  plaza  and  glowered  at  the 
world.  Casco's  cosmos  was,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  cursed  by  the  wrath  of  the 
Gods.  Casco  didn't  like  this  town,  its 
smoothly  paved  streets  and  straight  rows 
of  painted  houses,  its  electric  lights  that 
left  no  shadowy  nooks  in  which  to  lurk 
after  nightfall,  nor  anything  else  about 
it.  He  wanted  to  go  home — home  where 
the  white  peaks  which  form  the  rampart 
of  Deep  Valley  would  now  be  shedding 
their  snowy  mantles  and  the  gulches 
that  drop  so  swiftly  to  the  Stillwater 
would  be  roaring  to  the  echo  of  falling 
torrents.  For  this  was  the  month  in 
which  to  spear  Ah-pah,  the  salmon.  On 
the  reservation  the  first  timid  leaves 
would  be  tinting  the  hills  with  green  and 
on  each  misty  morning  the  hurrying  riffles 
of  the  river  would  be  muddied  by  the  nest- 
building  of  spawning  fish. 

But  Casco  knew  that  this  year  the  fish 
would  spawn  in  the  Stillwater  undisturbed 
by  him.  There  had  been  that  little  mat- 
ter of  selling,  for  many  times  its  value, 
the  Casco  family's  last  remaining  portion 
of  allotted  land  and  immediately  after 
this  sale  Casco  and  his  good  wife,  Jenny, 
had  departed  from  the  reservation  with 
haste  and  thoroughness,  leaving  behind 
them  no  forwarding  address.  True,  that 
sale  had  been  perfectly  legal  and  legiti- 
mate, but  Casco  had  since  learned  by 
way  of  devious  underground  channels 
that  for  weeks  after  his  departure  Deep 


Valley  had  rocked  with  laughter  at  the 
expense  of  the  self-sufficient  white  man 
who  had  paid  such  a  price  for  that  worth- 
less plot  of  ground.  And  Casco  knew  that 
whenever  a  white  man  had  been  held  up 
to  ridicule  by  an  Indian  it  was  an  excel- 
lent idea  for  the  aforesaid  redskin  to  hide 
out  until  time  had  dulled  the  edge  of  the 
white  man's  rancor.  No,  Deep  Valley 
was  most  decidedly  not  yet  a  safe  place 
for  the  Casco  family. 

But  in  this  painted  and  polished  town 
of  the  white  people,  far  removed  from 
his  old  haunts,  Casco  was  afflicted  to  the 
nth  degree  with  nostalgia,  that  most  heart- 
straining  of  all  ills  to  which  human  flesh 
is  subject.  He  wanted  the  companion- 
ship of  his  own  kind — he  craved  sympathy 
as  a  cat  craves  cream  and  at  such  periods 
of  mental  depression  the  most  nimble  of 
minds  will  go  wool-gathering  long  enough 
to  be  receptive  to  suggestions  that  ordi- 
narily would  not  exact  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

Then  into  the  cloud  of  cerulean  gloom 
that  over-shadowed  Casco's  universe 
there  came,  with  the  wiles  of  the  serpent, 
one  Coot  Tashburn,  whose  horror  of  legiti- 
mate labor  was  only  equalled  by  his  con- 
stant desire  for  the  cup  that  cheers. 
Casco  should  have  known  better  than 
to  listen  to  the  tempter — did  in  fact, 
know  better.  But  when  one  is  almost 
ready  to  sniffle  in  sympathy  with  one- 
self at  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  a  cold,  cruel 
world,  one  is  apt    to  .,.  """"""^ftr 

give  an  overly  atten- 


tive ear  to  the  cooing  notes  of  even  such  a 
tough  old  bird  as  was  Coot. 

"You're  worritin'  about  stayin'  in 
town,"  Coot  whined,  "an'  cravin'  to  git 
back  to  the  mountings.  I  got  jist  the 
place  fer  you.  I'll  sell  you  my  mine,  the 
Rainbow,  fer  next  to  nuthin'.  It's  up  in 
the  pine  hills,  whar  thar's  plenty  huntin' 
an'  fishin',  besides  all  the  gold  you  kin 
wash  out.  Whut  say?"  Casco  withdrew 
his  gaze  from  contemplation  of  a  couple 
of  quarreling  sparrows  and  regarded  his 
interlocutor  dubiously. 

(<TF  dem  storekeeper,  he  sell  it  hunderd 
J-  yards  cloth  for  nickel,  I  can't  buy  it 
necktie  for  tumblebug,"  Casco  intoned 
mournfully,  "Dem  ola  Jenny,  she  keepin' 
money  I  git  it  for  sell  it  land.  She  gib  me 
fo'  bits  ebbery  week  for  buy  it  ice  cream. 
You  aint  sellum  dem  mine  for  fo'  bits. 
Huh?" 

"Pouf!"  Old  Coot  ejected  a  cloud  of 
malodorous  smoke  and  removed  the  stem 
of  his  corncob  from  beneath  the  muleshoe 
of  yellowed  mustache  that  decorated  his 
predatory  countenance.  One  bony  fore- 
finger tapped  the  bib  of  Casco's  overalls. 
"You  kain't  fool  me,  Casco,"  he  chuc- 
kled, "I  know  Jenny's  got  yore  money  hid 
away.  Everybody  knows  it.  But  whut's 
Jenny's  is  yourn,  aint  it?  Git  some  spirit 
into  you  an'  take  whut  belong  to  you." 
The  tempter  paused  cannily. 
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"But  I  dunno.  Mebbe  I  better  try  to 
sell  the  Rainbow  to  somebody  else  if  yore 
so  afraid  of  yore  old  woman.  I'm  needin' 
money  so  bad,  I'd  let  it  go  fer  twenty  five 
dollars."  Coot  sighed  artfully,  as  though 
in  deep  sorrow  at  the  timidity  of  some 
people.  Casco  swallowed  the  bait,  as  well 
as  the  hook  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
line. 

"Whut  you  talkin'  dem  kind,  Coot 
Tashburn?"  he  demanded,  "Casco  Billy 
aint  never  afraid  dem  ola  Jenny — aint 
'fraid  nobuddy.  I  gittin'  dem  money — 
goin'  see  dem  mine  you  talk  about  any 
time.    Mebbe  today."    Coot  smiled  slyly. 

"That's  the  talk,"  he  ap- 
plauded, "You  hurry  up  an' 
git  yore  money.  I'll  have  a 
coupla  horses  waitin'  here. 
We  got  time  to  look  at  the 
place  today." 

SPURRED  from  his  usual 
lethargy    by  momentous 
thoughts  of  what  ownership  of 
a  real  mine  would  mean,  Casco 
shuffled  toward    the    outlying 
shack  where  he  and  Jenny  held 
temporary    domicile.    And    as 
he    went    he     pondered 
the  details    of    his    pro- 
posed raid  on  the  family 
exchequer.    Jenny  would 
not   be    home,  he    knew 
that.    Jenny  never  was 
home   now  on  any   day 


hunter.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Coot  had  been  right.  Jenny  had  exceeded 
her  authority  in  grabbing  all  that  money. 
It  was  high  time  that  her  liege  lord  as- 
serted himself. 

So  cogitating,  Casco  entered  the  shack 
and  began  his  search  for  the  family  treas- 
ury. He  was  obliged  to  be  circumspect 
in  this  search.  That  is,  he  could  not  upset 
the  arrangement  of  things  too  much  else 
Jenny  would  notice.  In  spite  of  his  re- 
solve to  assert  himself,  Casco's  blood 
ran  cold  at  that  thought.     But  Casco's 


amount  was  the  absolute  limit  of  the 
purchaser's  resources.  Coot  had  the 
horses  waiting  and  urged  immediate 
haste  in  getting  the  deal  over  with.  He 
was  a  busy  man,  he  claimed.  But  for 
once  Casco  was  not  to  be  hurried.  He 
had  had  a  part  in  enough  deals  in  real 
estate  to  know  that  there  were  always 
papers  to  be  signed  in  affairs  of  this  kind 
Heretofore,  Jenny  had  always  overseen 
the  legality  of  the  transaction  but  now  it 
was  obvious  that  she  could  not  be  con- 
sulted.    Casco  mentioned  this. 


((On  Jenny's 
countenance  there  was 

no  expression  of 
pleasure.    Casco  had 

no  lime  to  move 


that  it  did  not  rain.  Casco's  spouse  had 
not  yet  overcome  her  naive  delight  in 
being  able  to  stroll  along  the  sidewalks, 
gaping  in  awesome  admiration  at  the 
window  displays. 

But  finding  Jenny's  private  cache  in  the 
shanty  was  something  else  again.  How- 
ever, Casco  had  hopes.  Jenny  might  be 
a  good  hider  but  he,  Casco,  was  a  good 


search      was     not 
fruitful.     True,  he 
E  Y  N  O  L  D  S        did    find    one  lone 
twenty  dollar    bill 
well  hidden  among 
Jenny's      personal 
effects   but  try  as    he    would,  he    could 
not  discover  where  his  spouse  had  hidden 
the  balance   of   the    money.     At    last  he 
gave  it  up. 

"Mebbe  ola  Coot  takin'  twenty  dolla' 
for  dem  mine,"  Casco  mused,  "I  aint 
findin'  any  more  and  now  dem  ola  Jenny 
liable  to  come  home  any  time.  I  goin'." 
And  after  collecting  a  few  articles  that 
were  necessary  in  case  he  did  any  light 
camping,    Casco    departed. 

To  Casco's  heartfelt  relief,  Coot  Tash- 
burn did  agree  to  sell  his  mine  for  twenty 
dollars    as    soon    as    he    discovered    that 


"Whut    you    want    papers 

fer?"      old    Coot  demanded, 

"You  gimme  the  money  an' 

you  git  the  mine.    They's  been   lots   of 

fellers  owned  that  mine  at  different  times 

and  nobody  aint  bothered  'em." 

ALL  of  which  was  true.  None  of  the 
natives  of  this  county,  all  of  whom 
were  either  disillusioned  miners  themselves 
or  the  offspring  of  such,  were  at  all  apt  to 
dispute  any  new  claim  to  the  Rainbow. 
It  had  that  kind  of  reputation.  But 
Casco  was  stubborn.  The  greatest  plea- 
sure he  had  in  his  numerous  deals  in  high 
finance  was  the  ceremony  of  sticking  his 
inked  thumb  on  the  essential  documents. 

"We  goin'  see  dem  Sheriff  an'  gittin' 
dem  sellin'  business  fixed  up  right." 
Casco's  tone  was  final  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  prospect  was  now  in 
possession  of  twenty  actual  dollars  in  coin 
of  the  realm,  old  Coot  must  perforce 
agree. 

Sheriff  Greer's  gaze  was  not  particularly 
cordial  as  he  surveyed  his  visitors  but  he 
listened  in  grim  silence  while  Casco  ex- 
pounded his  desire  for  strict  legality  in 
{Continued  on  page  5<5) 
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MAYBE  you  have  heard  the 
West  described  as  the 
greatest  breeding  place  of 
athletic  champions  in  Am- 
erica. If  you  have  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  description,  just  look  at 
the  picture  the  region  from  border  to 
border  and  from  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Pacific  Ocean  presents  on  an  April  day. 
Up  on  the  mirror-surface  of  Lake  Wash- 
ington in  the  heart  of  Seattle,  eight  young 
giants  pull  a  racing  shell  through  the 
water  like  a  child  dragging  a  toy  on  a 
string.  They're  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington's national  crew  champions. 

Down  a  few  hundred  miles  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  Frank  Troeh  keeps  his  national 
championship  trapshooting  eye  in  shape 
with  a  little  spring  practice.  At  Medford, 
Chandler  Egan,  a  great  golfer  after  twenty 
years  of  greatness,  lays  down  his  pruning 
hook,  steps  out  of  his  pear  orchard  and  on 
to  the  home-made  golf  course  where  he 

(( Below:    Charles  Borah,  Southern 

California  sprinter,  National 

senior  A.  A.  U.  champion 

].  B.  WARD   PHOTOGRAPH 


practices  for  the  big  tour- 
naments of  the  West. 

Around  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  district,  Miss 
Helen  Wills  dons  her 
famous  eye-shade  and  pre- 
pares for  a  summer's 
campaign   to    regain    the 

({Right:     The  nationa, 

championship  has  been  held 

for  the  last  two  years  by  the 

Pasadena  girls'  relay  team. 

Nellie  Doerschlag,  Alice 

Ryden,  Ethel  Nichols  and 

Elizabeth  Grasse 

COURTESY  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 


({Left:   Helen  \ Tills, 

former  national  women  s 

tennis  champion. 


'*.      h 
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C[ Above:   George  Von  Elm, 

who  last  year  took  the  golf 

championship  away  from 

Bobby  Jones 

COURTESY  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAl  L 

national     women's     tennis 
championship. 

And  "Little  Bill"  John- 
ston grits  his  teeth  and  be- 
gins for  the  eighth  year 
training  that  he  knows  will 
carry  him  back  to  the 
nun's  tennis  throne. 


£ERALD 


At  Palo  Alto  grizzled  "Pop"  Warner 
directs  spring  practice  of  a  hundred  foot- 
ball candidates  at  Stanford  University. 
One  of  three  unbeaten  teams  in  the  United 
States,  the  Cardinals  are  tackling  a 
dummy  with  a  fierceness  that  spells  severe 
Saturday  afternoons  next  fall  for  oppon- 
ents west  and  east. 

Two  women's  fifty  yard  national  cham- 
pions go  through  their  paces,  rejoicing  in 
speed,  one  on  land,  the'  other  by  sea.    Klta 
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the  Far  West 


and  throwers  of  weights 
that  the  United  States 
knows.  These  young  fel- 
lows are  getting  ready  to 
defend  their  national  title. 
They're  hardy  sunburned 
lads.  When  summer  comes 
the  East  will  marvel  at  the 
bronze  of  these  young  gods 
of  Troy.  All  winter  long 
they  were  training  in  sun- 
shine on    track   and   field 


(f  Below  in  Oval:    Helen 

Jacobs,  national  junior 

zvomen's  singles  champion 


Becker  Pinkson  is  doing  marvels  of 
agility  from  the  io-foot  diving  platform. 
Over  at  Midwick  Country  Club,  young 
Eric  Pedley  rides  a  polo  pony  like  one  of 
the  fabled  Arabian  horsemen,  swinging  a 
mallet  like  a  scimitar.  Pedley  is  Cali- 
fornia's contribution  to  the  Hurricanes, 
the  national  open  polo  championship 
team. 

Next  door  practically  is  Lillian  Cope- 
and  of  Pasadena,  a  young  woman  who 
slings  heavy  hunks  of  lead  around  like  a 
wrestler.  She's  the  answer  to  any  hint 
that  the  Southwest  shelters  only  puny 
pulchritude.  For  here  is  the  sturdiest 
Amazon  of  American  womanhood,  judged 
by  country-wide  competition. 

So  that's  the  picture  any  fine  day  in 
April  in  the  West.     It's  a  picture  of  leap- 
ing action,  of  laughing  strength,  of 
skill  that  is   schooled  to  reach  its 
peak  under  the  stress  of  rivalry. 
Those  are  only  the  high  spots,  the 
details    are    simply    a    matter   of 
enumerating  national  title-holders. 
The  vast  Pacific  slope  has  few 
more    of    the    old-time     out-west 
men    of   the    great   open    spaces, 
{Continued  on  page  88) 

((Below:  Lane  McMillan,  present 
national  doubles  handball  champion, 
holds  three  titles — present  national 
doubles  jointly  with  Jack  Donovan, 
present  club  doubles  championship 
jointly  with  Jack  Donovan,  and 
club  singles  championship 
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({Right: 
Morton  Kaer, 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia all-Ameri- 
can half  back  and 
Olympic  games 
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Cartwright  digs  her  spikes  in  and  whirls 
down  a  straightway,  a  modern  Atalanta. 
Eleanor  Garatti  buries  her  face  in  water, 
flays  with  her  arms  and  sets  her  feet  mov- 
ing in  a  pigeon-toed  gurgle.  She's  an  up- 
to-date  Naiad,  Neptune's  fastest  daughter 
in  America  over  short  distances. 

Now    down    to     southern    California. 
There  are  the  University  of  Southern  Cal 
fornia's    trackmen — some   of  the    fastest 
and  the  doughtiest  runners  and  jumpers 


and  along  the  ocean  beach.  Beside 
them,  the  eastern  athletes,  cooped  all 
winter  by  snow  and  cold,  will  appear 
pallid  and  anaemic. 

Just  a  few  miles  from  U.  S.  C.'s  training 
quarters,   you'll    find    blond    George   von 
Elm,  the  national  amateur  golf  champion. 
His  face  is  tanned  a  deep  year-round 
tan,  though  this  is  only  April. 

In  the  ocean  surf  at  Venice  Phil  Dou- 
benspeck  tears  through  the  waves,  the 
confidence  of  a  national  champion  adding 
piston    power  to   his    arms.     And    Betty 
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Jiere  is  a  Pertinent 
Article  that  Digs 
Down  into  the  Very 
Root  of  the  Alarming 
Crime    Situation 


THERE  always  has  been  crime; 
there  always  will  be  crime — ■ 
until  the  harp  becomes  the 
sole  musical  instrument  and 
each  individual  grows  his 
own  means  of  aerial  transportation. 
What's  worrying  us  nowadays  is  not  the 
question  of  how  to  do  away  with  crime, 
but  merely  how  to  hold  organized  crim- 
inals in  check. 

Let's  take  it  for  granted  that  crime 
produces  a  bumper  crop  of  prime  quality 
every  year.  Some  of  the  penologists  try 
to  comfort  us  with  the  assertion  that 
things  really  are  not  as  red  as  they  are 
painted,  that  the  number  of  crimes  is  in- 
creasing only  about  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  population,  the  number  of  hogs  in 
Iowa  and  the  quantity  of  radio  sets  use- 
fully employed  in  New  England,  but  you 
and  I  know  that  we  are  more 
careful  than  we  used  to  be 
about  locking  doors  and 
windows  at  night,  that  we 
have  a  creepy  feeling  in  the 
back  of  our  necks  when  an 
auto  slows  down  and  swerves 
to  the  curb  alongside  of  us  at 
night.  Unless  most  of  the 
newspapers,  the  magazines 
and  numerous  organizations, 


including  the  American  Bar  Association,  are 
trying  to  scare  us  to    death,  we   know  th 
are  less  secure  in  our  hold  on  our  lives  an 
property  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago. 

And  that  is  enough  to  induce  us  to  brin 
fist  down  with  a  bang  and  inquire  wha 
Sam  Hill — not  Queen 
Marie's  pugnacious 
friend — is  the  matter 
with  the  police,  any- 
way. 

It  is  the  function  of 
the  police  force  to 
maintain  order,  to 
prevent  crime  and, 
if  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, to  catch  the 
criminals  and  pin  a 
large  batch  of  con- 
vincing evidence  on 
them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  jury.  In  crime 
prevention  the  police 
has  been  about  as 
effective  as  Calvin 
Coolidge's  recom- 
mendation to  the 
voters  of  Massachu- 
setts. There  is  room 
for  improvement, 
much  room  for  much 
improvement,  in  the 
police  methods  of  de- 


De  cor  a  ted    by 
Ethel    Rundquist   Cobham 


tecting  and  catching 
criminals,  but  the  real 
trouble  begins  when 
our  bluecoated  friends 
try  to  fasten  their 
bouquet  of  evidence 
to  the  candidate  for 
an  up-river  vacation. 
When  they  go  up 
against  the  legal 
shenanigan  of  our 
courts  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  they 
come  out  resembling 
the  loser  in  the  late 
Tunney-Dempsey  un- 
pleasantness. 

There  is  a  perfectly 
good  logical  reason 
for  the  failure  of  our 
criminal  codes  to 
convict  the  criminals 
brought    to    the    bar 


of  justice.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  the  English  criminal  code,  father  of 
our  own,  bristled  with  harsh,  barbaric 
punishments  for  offenses  we  now  consider 
almost  trivial.  Until  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  were  hanged  by  the  neck  for 
what  is  now  considered  petty  larceny; 
the  death  penalty  was  inflicted  for  so 
many  offenses  that  the  severity  of  the 
law  had  to  be  modified  by  making  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Every 
possible  obstacle  and  technicality  was  in- 
terposed for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant; 
the  entire  court  procedure  was  designed 
to  make  the  infliction  of  cruel  punishment 
and  harsh  sentences  almost  impossible 
except  on  the  clearest  kind  of  direct 
evidence,  and  even  such  evidence  was 
often  circumvented  in  the  days  of  the 
ax  and  the  noose. 

We  have  done  away  with  cruel  punish- 
ment   and    harsh    sentences.       In    manv 
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American  prisons  the  convicts  today  have 
more  comforts  and  better  entertainment 
than  Queen  Elizabeth  had  in  her  fourteen 
palaces  and  castles,  yet  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure is  still  based  on  the  necessity  of 
protecting  even  the  guilty  person  against 
the  ferocity  of  the  law  whose  fangs  have 
been    filed    and    whose   claws   have   been 


trimmed.  We  make  it  as  hard  as  possible 
for  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  obtain  a 
conviction;  if  he  succeeds,  the  criminal 
still  has  a  first-rate  chance  to  have  the 
verdict  set  aside  on  technical  grounds  by 
the  higher  courts.  If  the  verdict  stands, 
he  can  apply  for  probation.  If  probation 
is  denied,  he  still  has  the  chance  to  be 
paroled  after  a  short  time  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. And  if  he  is  not  paroled,  the  system 
of  reducing  the  sentence  on  the  basis  of 
good  behavior  enables  him  to  become  free 
long  before  the  expiration  of  his  nominal 
prison  term. 

In  England  where  they  manufactured 
the  legal  muzzle  to  protect  the  petty  of- 
fender against  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  law,  they  discarded  it  seventy-five 
years  ago  when  the  ferociously  severe 
penalties  had  been  abolished  for  half  a 
century.  In  the  United  States  we  con- 
tinue to  block  the  administration  of 
justice  even  though  the  reason  for  this 
blocking    vanished    with    Daniel    Boone. 


Yet  we  would  still  be  satisfied  with  a 
wide-meshed  criminal  law  and  procedure 
if  crime  had  not  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  business  and  organized  for  greater 
efficiency. 

When  bootlegging,  for  instance,  became 
a  major  industry,  it  needed  gunmen  to 
protect  its  plants  and  wares  against  hi- 
jackers. It  hired  criminals  for  the  job. 
When  they  were  not  "working",  they'd 
pull  ofF  a  few  jobs  on  their  own  hook.  If 
they  were  caught,  naturally  their  em- 
ployers had  to  supply  bail,  attorneys  and 
pull  to  get  them  off".  And  they  got  them 
off.  So  the  criminals  followed  the  bootleg 
example  and  did  some  organizing  of  their 
own. 

IT'S  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  effort 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  crime 
is  increasing  or  decreasing.  The  fact  we 
have  too  much  crime  is  admitted;  the 
fact  that  too  many  guilty  criminals  escape 
punishment  is  admitted;  the  fact  that 
our  present  procedure  enables  the  crimi- 
nal to  escape  punishment  is  admitted. 
One  way,  therefore,  of  combatting  or- 
ganized crime  is  so  to  change  criminal 
law  and  procedure  that  punishment  be- 
comes certain  and  swift. 

That's  the  point:  certainty  and  speed, 
without  cruelty.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  assumption,  man  does 
not  come  into  the  world  with  a 
ready-made  moral  code;  he 
swallows  whatever  morals  are 
rammed  down  his  throat.  Habit- 
ual fear  of  punishment  keeps  our 
unwilling  feet  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  path.  Watch  your 
own  instincts  and  inclinations, 
watch  how  you  check  and  suppress  them; 
try  to  analyze  why  you  do  the  checking. 
How  many  times  would  you  stay  out  with 
the  boys,  doing  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing  until  three  in  the  morning  if  you  did 
not  know  that  certain  and  swift  matri- 
monial punishment  would  be  the  result? 
To  bring  about  the  admittedly  desirable 
changes  in  criminal  procedure  the  last 
California  legislature  ap- 
pointed a  commission. 
The  report  of  that  com- 
mission is  now  before  the 
present  legislature. 

If  you  h ave  ever  served 
on  a  jury,  if  you  have 
read  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  three  or  four 
famous  murder  cases, 
you  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate at  a  glance  the 
crying  need  for  the 
changes  suggested  by 
this  commission. 

For  instance,  it  recom- 
mends that  the  selection 
of  the  jury  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  judge,  allow- 
ing opposing    counsel   a 


chance  to  interrogate  the  veniremen  at 
the  court's  discretion.  If  this  change  is 
made,  the  time  of  selecting  juries  will  be 
materially  reduced,  delays  of  many  days 
will  be  avoided  and  a  fairer  selection  of 
more  intelligent  jury  material  will  become 
possible. 

The  commission  also  recommends  that 
the  judge  in  a  criminal  case  be  allowed  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  j  udge  instead  of 
being  merely  an  umpire  on  legal  points, 
with  the  attorneys  as  the  active  con- 
tenders. 1  he  commission  wants  to  bestow 
on  the  judge,  the  one  impartial  person  of 
the  proceedings,  the  right  not  only  to 
limit  examination  and  cross-examination 
to  relevant  issues,  but  to  comment  to 
the  jury  on  the  evidence  as  submitted  by 
prosecution  and  defense.  Under  the 
system  in  vogue  in  most  states  the 
supreme  court  will  set  aside  the  verdict  if 
the  trial  judge  should  tell  the  jury  that 
the  defendant's  principal  alibi  witness 
had  supplied  alibis  for  five  other  defen- 
dants in  his  court,  even  though  this  com- 
ment would  help  the  jury  in  giving  the 
proper  weight  to  the  testimony.  And  an 
analysis  of  the  evidence  by  a  man  fitted 
by  training  and  experience  for  such 
analysis  would  certainly  assist  the  jury 
in  its  sole  function:  to  get  at  the  truth. 
In  England  and  in  Canada,  in  the  Federal 
courts  the  judge  has  this  privilege.  Why 
shouldn't  the  state  courts  grant  it? 

The  interminable  delays  of  criminal 
justice  are  given  a  sharp  rap  by  the  com- 
mission. Delay  is  the  sharp  criminal 
lawyer's  sharpest  knife  in  the  business  of 
cutting  the  meshes  of  the  law.  If  he  can 
put  off  the  time  to  plead,  if  he  can  get 
continuance  after  continuance,  something 
may  happen  to  the  state's  witnesses,  the 
injured  party  may  move  away,  public 
sentiment  will  go 
to  sleep, — or  his 
client  may  com- 
mit a  few  more 
successful    hold- 

(Conlinued  on 
page  62) 
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J\ead  This  Article — 
and  take  Your  Hat  Off 
to  the  Woman  Driver 


WOMEN  are  better  drivers 
than  men!  Insurance 
companies,  auto  associa- 
tions, and  the  records  of 
state  motor  vehicle  de- 
partments have  exploded  a  bomb  shell 
with  this  astounding  announcement. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  classic  and 
scathing:    "Just  like  a  woman!" 

Six  years  ago  I  stalled  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowded  street  on  the  first  day  I  was 
permitted  to  drive  without  the  instructor 
at  my  elbow.  The  traffic  cop  came  raging 
up  like  the  well  known  Bull  of  Bashan. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  he 
stormed;  and  then,  "Of  course — it's  a 
woman!" 

Having  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
uniform  of  the  law,  of  all  the  things  I 
might  have  said  I  contented  myself 
with  a  mild,  "Yes?  But  it's  also  a  new 
driver." 

Shortly  afterwards  I  was  involved  in  a 
slight  collision  (my  only  one).  The  acci- 
dent was  so  obviously  not  of  my  doing 
that  "the  party  of  the  second  part"  did 
not  even  present  a  claim.  But  I  was  told 
that  if  he  had  done  so,  I  as  a  woman 
driver  would  be  at  a  distinct  initial  dis- 
advantage before  the  judge. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  And  now? 
Well,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  traveling  sales- 
man in  a  hurry  became  excited  when  he 
was  delayed  in  passing  another  machine. 

"Now,  I  ask  you,  isn't  that  just  like  a 
woman  driver?"  he  shouted. 

Whereupon  the  woman  driver  charged 
him  with  disturbing  the  peace,  and  he 
ate  large  bites  of  humble  pie  in  court. 

"I  got  excited  and  lost  my  head,"  said 
the  salesman  meekly  to  the  judge.  "I'm 
sorry  for  any  offensive  language  I  may 
have  used.  I  have  no  criticism  whatever 
to  make  of  her  ability  as  a  driver.  Every- 
thing was  all  my  fault." 

So  that,  it  appears,  is  what  has  become 
nowadays  of  the  classic  and  scathing 
comment.  It  takes  its  place  with  the 
"short  and  ugly  word." 

For  the  statistics  show  that  in  Cali- 
fornia fifteen  per  cent  of  the  3,000,000 
operators'  licenses  are  held  by  women. 
In  Oakland  women  drivers  were  involved 
in  ten  out  of  185  fatal  accidents  and  in 
San  Francisco  34  out  of  1028  accidents 
were  attributable  to  women.  If  they 
had  done  their  per  capita  quota  of  care- 
less driving  in  these  cities,  women  would 
have  been  responsible  for  three  times  as 
many  accidents  in  Oakland  and  five 
times  as  many  in  San  Francisco. 


The  records  of  other  states  support 
the  faith  of  Clark  E.  Woodward,  vice 
president  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  who  writes:  "I  have 
long  believed  that  women  were  much 
better  drivers  than  is  generally  conceded. 
Examination  of  the  accident  records  of 
the  Liberty  Mutual  bore  out  my  belief 
.  that  women  are  much  safer 
drivers  than  men."  Mr.  Woodward 
made  a  survey  of  various  state  motor 
vehicle  departments,  whose  results  he 
quotes.  In  Connec- 
ticut, according  to 
Commissioner  Rob- 
bins  B.  Stoeckel, 
eight  times  as  many 
men  as  women  were 


fewer  chances."  The  National  Safety 
Council  answers  Mr.  Woodward's  ques- 
tionnaire with  a  handsome  summary: 
"The  beauty  whose  high-powered  sport 
model  breaks  all  the  city  speed  laws,  as 
well  as  the  bones  of  unwary  pedestrians, 
and  whose  devastating  charm  disarms 
the  motorcycle  cop  and  even  the  stern 
judge  is  rarely  met  with  except  on  the 
screen.  Police  departments,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  automobile  clubs  seem 
to   agree   that   the   hand   that   rocks  the 


licensed    to  operate 

motor  vehicles  last 

year,     but     almost 

seventeen    times    as 

many  men  as  women 

were  responsible  for 

accidents.      Only 

nine     women     were 

involved    in    fatal    driving    accidents,    as 

compared  with  178  men. 

IN  Massachusetts,  in  accidents  involv- 
ing 814  drivers,  forty-two  were 
women.  "In  1925,"  reports  Frank  A.  Good- 
win, registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  "only  5.3 
per  cent  of  the  drivers  involved  in  fatal 
accidents  were  women,  when  by  the  law 
of  averages  there  should  have  been  nearly 
15  per  cent."  And  he  adds:  "I  think  it 
must  be  conceded  that  women  generally  are 
more  careful  and  law-abiding  than  men." 
The  ratio  of  men  to  women  drivers  involved 
in  automobile  accidents  in  Los  Angeles, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  ninety-six  to  four. 

Commissioner  B.  R.  Marshall  of  Pitts- 
burgh leaps  into  the  difficult  field  of  sex 
psychology.  "In  my  nine  years  experi- 
ence as  head  of  the  traffic  division  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,"  he  declares,  "we  have 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  fatality 
where  a  woman  was  operating  an  auto- 
mobile. Women  drivers,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  timid   than   male  drivers   and   take 


([Beautiful  or  not, 

we  aren't  so  dumb. 

In  a  pinch  we  have 

learned  that  our 

best  reliance  is  a 

good  tongue 


cradle  is  quite  competent  on  the  steering 
wheel.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  number 
of  men  involved  in  motor  accidents 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  women." 

If  the  spokesman  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  knew  as  much  about 
babies  as  he  does  about  vehicular  traffic, 
he  would  be  aware  that  there  isn't  any 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  any  more. 
There  isn't  any  cradle — it  is  as  much  a 
museum  piece  as  the  post  chaise.  But 
his  main  point  is  that,  beautiful  or  not, 
we  aren't  so  dumb.  We  can't  afford  to 
be.  In  a  pinch — yes,  it  is  a  pun — we 
have  learned  that  our  best  reliance  is  a 
good  tongue.  The  cop  or  the  judge  may 
be  unsusceptible,  or  he  may  prefer 
blondes,  but  the  ability  to  present  what- 
ever case  we  may  have  clearly,  plausibly 
and  tactfully  has  a  power  that  transcends 
sex.  Besides,  so  few  of  us  are  really 
beautiful. 

These  complimentary  statistics,  how- 
ever, on  the  face  of  them,  prove  a  little 
too  much.  A  man  explains  the  good 
ui  mkI    of    women     is     due    to    "natural 
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feminine  timidity" — which  sounds  well 
until  you  prod  into  the  scientific  evidence 
that  women  are  naturally  timid  by  sex 
and  thus  you  find  the  theory  to  be  non- 
existent. A  woman  writer  says  that 
women  apply  the  principles  of  good 
housekeeping  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  cars — ignoring  the  all  too- 
evident  fact  that  many  women  are  not 
good  housekeepers.  It  is  probably  a 
better  guess  that  more  men  than  women 
use  their  cars  for  business  purposes,  and 


timid  than    men.     De- 
spite   their  mastery  of 
the    intricate    mechan- 
ism of  the    sewing    machine,    and    their 
ability  to  repair    the    household    plumb- 
ing with    a   hairpin    and  a   button  hook, 
they  were    told    with    many   reiterations 
that    they    were    inferior    in    mechanical 
ability.       If    a     man     also      was      non- 
mechanical,   it  was   a    personal    accident 
of    temperament;    if   a    woman    showed 
the  same  deficiency,  it  was  a  sex  character. 
Women   had   their  inferiority  hammered 
into  them,  and  they  believed  it. 

I  was  once  given  a  lift  home  in  a 
luxurious  electric  coupe. 

"I  hate  this  machine,"  said  its  elegant 
owner,  "Because  my  husband  bought  it 
for  me  on  the  theory  that  it  is  fool- 
proof. So  it  is,  but  I  don't  enjoy  being 
classified    so    definitely    with    the    fools. 


in  so  doing  put  speed  above  carefulness 
or  relax  their  watchfulness  in  long  con- 
tinuous driving.  Indeed  the  percentage 
of  women  drivers  in  accidents  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  percentage  of  women 
holding  operators'  licenses  proves  nothing 
concerning  our  relative  skill  and  caution 
after  all,  unless  the  mileages  covered  by 
men  and  women  drivers  were  also  com- 
pared. The  number  of  miles  driven  by 
men  and  women  is  a  more  important 
factor  than  the  ratio  between  the  men 
and  women  who  hold  licenses.  In  such  a 
comparison,  the  percentage  of  actual 
driving  done  by  women  would  probably 
fall  far  below  the  figures  given.  In  the 
number  of  accidents  per  thousand  miles, 
we  may  not  come  out  with  so  distinct  a 
halo  of  superiority. 

What  we  really  need  is  not  statistics 
nor  theory  but  some  first  hand  confes- 
sions of  the  "true  experience"  order.  Is 
there  really  any  such  species  as  the 
"woman  driver,"  or  will  direct  observa- 
tion show  individual  differences  in  tem- 
perament that  account  for  all  varieties? 
How  much  have  habits  of  thought  to  do 
with  it — habits  transferred  to  the  motor 
from  other  fields? 

When  women  drivers  were  compara- 
tively   few,    they    probably    were    more 


We  have  another  car,  but  when  I 
wanted  to  learn  to  drive,  my  hus- 
band said  I  was  too  nervous.  It 
happens  that  I  am  not  in  the  least 
nervous,  but  he  thinks  that  being 
a  woman  it  is  my  business  to  be 
nervous.  So  he  would  not  let  me 
drive,  but  he  promised  to  take  me  wherever 
I  wanted  to  go.  That  was  all  very  well 
while  the  machine  was  a  new  toy,  but 
he  soon  became  bored  with  the  job  of 
chauffeur,  and  often  he  was  not  at  home 
when  I  would  have  liked  to  use  the  car. 
To  save  himself  bother  and  still  keep  the 
myth  of  my  nervousness  intact,  he  finally 
bought  this  for  my 
own  use.  That  kept 
him  safe  on  his 
pedestal." 


Decorated  by 
Ra ymond  Bannister 


I    am    afraid  her 


NEEDLESS  to 
say,  that  was 
a    middle-aged    lady, 
younger  counterpart  would  simply   have 
telephoned  for  an  instructor. 

If  you  have  escaped  this  wife's  pro- 
tection from  non-existent  nervousness 
and  would  avoid  the  burden  of  the  in- 
feriority complex  in  its  subtler  form, 
here  is  one  excellent  bit  of  advice.  Never 
let  your  husband  teach  you  to  drive — 
be  the  first  to  learn!  In  fact,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  be  the  one  to  teach  him.  That 
will  just  about  even  things  up  psycho- 
logically. But  if  you  reinforce  his  in- 
grained sense  of  masculine  superiority 
with  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  if  you- 
let  him  be  the  expert  while  you  are  still 


the   novice,    you   will    never    catch    up — 
never! 

As  the  first  of  those  real  confessions 
which  I  advocate,  I  offer  my  own  experi- 
ence. Very  quietly  and  without  "sayin' 
nuffin"  to  nobody,  I  seized  the  initial 
advantage. 

"I  can  pass  on  to  you  in  a  week  all  the 
demonstrator  taught  me,"  I  said  when  I 
had  successfully  carried  on  the  buying 
campaign  for  a  car  during  my  husband's 
strategic  absence  on  a  business  trip. 
"It  will  save  ever  so  much  time."  The 
result  is  that  now  we  are  just  about 
even — each  of  us  secretly  conscious  of 
being  a  better  driver  than  the  other. 

That  first  car  was  responsible  for  the 
only  bitter  quarrels  of  our  married  life. 
Backseat  driving, 
of     course.      The 
back   seat    driver 
is    usually    satir- 
ized as  a  woman 
only  because   the 
woman  in  the  far 
off  beginnings  of 
things  always  oc- 
cupied   the   back 
seat.  The  impulse 
of  a  driver  to  drive 
when    he    is    not    driving    is  not    a    sex 
character.      It    is   so    deeply    rooted    in 
human    nature    that    it     is     more    like 
original    sin,    dormant    until    something 
— the    invention   of  automobiles    in    this 
case — brings  it  out. 

WHEN  we  had  spent  one  glorious 
morning  of  mountain  scenery  on 
a  vacation  trip,  too  furious  to  exchange 
a  word,   I   realized  that  something  must 
be  done.  I  would  rather  wreck  the  car  than 
our  married  life.     So  we  made  a  mutual 
compact.      Of  course,    being   Americans, 
we  had  to  have  a  slogan;  and  the  slogan 
is,  "Let  the   driver 
drive."    Both  of  us 
are  proud  and  stiff- 
necked    creatures, 
for  whom  a  hint  of 
personal  interfer- 
ence paints  the  land- 
scape   red.     We    mutually    promised    to 
give  no  unasked  advice;  each  agreed  that 
to  have  a  neck  broken  by  the  other  was 
preferable  to  a  life  of  marital  and  motor 
bickering. 

It  is  but  honest  to  state  that  my  hus- 
band breaks  this  compact  more  often 
than  I.  Still,  I  am  not  guiltless,  and  he 
has  the  masculine  tradition  to  contend 
with.  Once,  when  I  had  the  wheel  on  a 
narrow  mountain  road,  we  encountered  a 
herd — or  is  it  a  flock? — of  mules  going  in 
the  same  direction.  Now  I  may  know 
cars,  but  my  husband  knows  mules. 
Moreover,  I  am  of  that  unlucky  type  of 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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ciyi  Significant  and 

*L>ital  «!\ovel  of 

cJftfarriage  Against  the 

background  of  a 

Small  Western  Town 

Tart  III 


The  story  so  far: 

AFTER  a  casually  happy  marriage 
of  six  years,  Ruth  and  Lauren 
Beverley  discover  that  they  are  drifting 
apart  over  the  usual  cause — a  third  per- 
son. This  happens  to  be  Celia  Sloan,  a 
charming  young  widow  who  seems  to  have 
completely  fascinated  Lauren.  Hurt 
though  Ruth  is,  she  still  loves  her  husband 
enough  to  repulse  the  advances  of  her 
former  lover — the  sympathetic  Goddard 
Dent. 

Ruth  bravely  makes  up  her  mind  that 
she  is  going  to  do  something  radical — that 
she  will  let  Lauren  make  his  choice  be- 
tween Celia  and  herself.  So,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Veronica  Mayne,  a  most  sincere 
friend,  she  accordingly  invites  Mrs.  Sloan 
to  stay  with  them  at  their  home,  indefin- 
itely.   She  thinks  it's  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Lauren  is  bewildered  and  disturbed, 
both  by  the  invitation  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  guest,  afterwards.  What  does  Ruth 
mean?  Yet  how  lovely  Celia  is.  She 
shouldn't  have  been  invited  here.  His 
arms  ached  for  her:  intolerable  that  she 
was  here — in  his  home — and  that  he 
couldn't  caress  her. 
Now  go  on  with  the  story: 

CHAPTER  VII 
I 

RUTH  had  seen  Celia  and 
Lauren  through  the  garage 
window,  and  although  she 
made  no  reference  to  it  she 
could  not  throw  off  her  de- 
pression all  the  next  day.  When  Veronica 
telephoned  in  the  afternoon  and  asked  her 
to  come  over,  Ruth  said  she  couldn't  go — 
she  was  tired,  couldn't  leave. 

"I'll  send  the  car  for  you,"  Veronica 
had  cut  in  decisively.  "I  shall  expect  you 
at  once." 

Ruth  went  then.  Veronica,  noting  her 
dejection,  tried  to  keep  away  from  per- 
sonal matters,  chattering  about  an  art 
exhibit,  Mary  Dunbar's  bridge  party, 
gossip  from  Pansy  Middleton. 

It  was  useless.  Ruth  herself  made  it  so. 
Extraordinarily  for  her,  she  struck  into 
the  vital  center  of  her  own  concern. 

"Veronica,  how  do  you  think — I'm 
coming  out?"  Her  bright  color  wavered 
and  her  eyes  were  dark  with  anxious 
thought. 

Veronica  looked  at  her  sadly.  She  w;is 
half  reclining  on  a  davenport  among  gay- 
colored  cushions,  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Her  white  gown  set  off"  the  clear  radiance 
of  her  skin  and  the  sheen  of  her  coppery 
hair,  but  her  expression  was  troubled. 


- 


'his  M 


an 


"I  don't  know,"  she  said  reluctantly. 
"It's  hard  for  me  to  put  myself  in  your 
place,  because  I — " 

"Because  you  couldn't  get  into  such  a 
situation?" 

"I  probably  couldn't;  and  if  I  could,  1 
shouldn't  feel  as  you  do  about  it.  I 
should — cut  it." 


"Veronica!" 

"I  know.  I'm  not  the  kind  to  marry. 
I  should  smash  it  if  I  touched  it,  I  sup- 
pose." She  laughed  ruefully.  "But  that 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  you. 
^  ou're  married  and  you  love  Lauren  and 
you're  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it  and — 
heaven   help   you!" 
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and  This  Woman 


"Yes,  I  love  Lauren,  and  I'm  going  to 
see  him  through  this  if  I  can.  We  were 
happy — six  years." 

Veronica's  heart  seemed  to  turn  over. 

"Six  years,"  Ruth  repeated  faintly, 
"and  now — Do  you  know  why?" 

"I  suppose  so.  You're  finding  out  that 
sex  and   marriage  aren't  the  same  size. 


Illustrated    by 
Louis    Rogers 

Sex  is  wider  and  it  can't  be  compressed 
into  marriage — not  always." 

"It  ought  to  be." 

"It  isn't  always.  Why  didn't  you 
marry  Goddard?    I  can  understand  why 


2?j/  Florence 

SlNGHAM 
^IVINGSTON 


({He  found  the  electric  button  and 
the  hallway  sprang  into  light.    He 
and  Ruth  confronted  each  other,  both 
white,  both  wide-eyed,  neither  moving 

you  turned  down  Fen  Roberts  and  Mor- 
timer Todd  but  why  Goddard?" 

"I  didn't  love  him." 

"No,  you  didn't  love  him  in  what  you 
thought  was  the  right  way.  Everybody 
is  a  jumble  of  qualities,  and  usually  some 
one  quality  is  well  in  the  lead.  With  God- 
dard it's  reason;  with  Lauren  it's  emotion. 
It  was  emotion-in-the-lead  that  charmed 
you — and  now  you've  got  to  face  it,  old 
dear." 

Ruth's  lips  went  white.  "I  am  facing 
it,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  She  got  up 
and  went  jerkily  to  the  window.  Ver- 
onica pressed  out  the  ash  of  her  cigarette 
and  followed.  They  stood  there,  their 
arms  around  each  other,  looking  down 
into  the  garden,  neither  seeing  anything, 
neither  speaking. 

After  minutes  Ruth  broke  away. 

",\7'OU'RE  a  darling,"  she  said  in  a 
JL  strangled  voice.  "I  don't  often 
let  go,  you  know."  She  went  back  to 
her  chair  and  sat  down  resolutely.  "I've 
been  trying  to  think  things  out.  I  don't 
get  very  far,  perhaps,  but  I'm  not  sure 
that  you  do,  either.  You  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  by  not  believing  in  marriage 
at  all.  But  where  does  that  theory  lead? 
Into  free  love — promiscuity — all  sorts  of 
irregularities  and  license." 

"Oh,  no,  dearest,"  protested  Veronica 
firmly,  "it  isn't  my  theory  that  leads  to 
those  things.  It's  our  present  system  of 
marriage.  Those  are  only  the  symptoms 
that  the  poor  old  institution  is  sick  and 
crying  aloud  for  help.  But  when  I — and 
a  lot  of  other  people  like  me — suggest 
that  she  be  given  some  attention  and 
diagnosis  and  remedies,  you  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  like  you  lift  your  hands  in 
horror  and  declare  she  should  be  left  alone 
to  suffer,  to  strike  out  because  the  pain 
of  her  outrages  makes  her — perhaps  to 
die." 

"But  we  don't  believe  marriage  is 
going  to  die,  dear,  and  we  don't  believe 
she's  sufFering  the  way  you  say." 

"She  is,  though.  Why  is  all  this  experi- 
menting going  on,  this  effort  to  find  a 
substitute  for  marriage  or  a  new  regula- 
tion of  it?  What  do  you  think  trial  mar- 
riage means?  Or  any  of  the  other  illegal- 
ized  sex  alliances?  You  can't  dismiss 
them  as  vicious,  because  all  classes  of 
people  are  adopting  them.  Thousands 
and  thousands — all  over  the  country. 
Those  people  aren't  law-breakers;  many 
of  them  are  above  the  average,  because 
it's  intelligent  men  and  women  who  have 
been  thinking  most  about  marriage  and 
have  come  to  estimate  it  in  its  true  light. 
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Why  are  they  doing  these  things?  It 
takes  courage;  sometimes  a  lot  of  courage. 
Why  are  they  doing  it?" 

"Oh,  I  know  it's  because  they  rebel 
against  marriage,  but  that  doesn't  prove 
there's  anything  wrong  with  it.  Some 
marriages  are  deplorable,  but  we  have  to 
have  the  institution." 

"But,  Ruth,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  it.  If  there  weren't,  those  people 
we've  been  talking  about  would  go  in  for 
it.  They'd  rather.  They'd  rather  be  in- 
side the  social  order  than  outside  if  it  was 
an  order  they  could  endorse.  But  they're 
more  careful  of  themselves,  than  they  used 
to  be." 

"More  careful!    Careful!" 

"Yes.  They're  more  careful  of  their 
capacities  and  interests  and  general  free- 
dom to  live  and  develop.  They're  not 
going  to  bind  themselves  with  something 
that  may  choke  the  very  life 
out  of  them.  The  idea 
nowadays  is  to  live.  For 
women  especially;  men  have 
always  looked  out  for 
themselves  better.  Mar- 
riage has  been  saying  to 
woman:  'Be  very  careful  of 
your  body,  but  never  mind 
if  your  soul  is  dragged 
through  the  lowest  depths 
of  misery  and  degradation.' 
Well,  women  are  waking 
up.  They  aren't  going  to 
get  into  that  kind  of  bond- 
age in  a  hurry.  That  till— 
death-do-us  -  part  -  no  -  mat- 
ter-what  is  the  worst  bunk 
in  society  today.  It  keeps 
more  women  out  of  mar- 
riage than  any  other  one 
factor.  Why,  you  wouldn't 
accept  an  electric  toaster 
on  that  basis.  It's  bunk; 
that's  all  it  is.    I  know  it!" 


shook  her  head  positively.  "There  are 
some  combinations  that  simply  can't  be 
harmonized.  How  would  you  come  out 
trying  to  harmonize  an  eastbound  train 
and  a  westbound?  Both  trains  and  both 
going  somewhere,  but  not  headed  in  the 
same  direction."  She  lighted  the  flame 
under  the  teakettle  and  continued  casu- 
ally. "I  can't  talk  these  things  to  Grand- 
mother. She'd  have  a  fit.  She  thinks 
that  just  because  marriage  worked  in  her 
day,  it  would  now  if  folks  gave  it  half 
a  chance." 

"Then  you  admit  that  it  worked  once?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It  served.  Worn  out;  that's 
all." 

"You  mean  human  beings  have 
changed?  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  in 
some  ways." 

"In  vital  ways.  A  hundred  years  ago — 
fifty   years"  ago,    even — marriage    served 


The    Boom-Man 

By  Alice  McIntyre  Pack 


You  wear  your  white  collars — I '11  ride  this  boom, 
Rolling,  slithering  floor  of  logs, 
Straining  and  dipping  through  rains  and  fogs; 
They  keep  me  a-singing from  dawn  until  noon. 


falls,  the  death  rate  also  falls.  Both 
things  happen  as  a  civilization  rises,  and 
there's  a  scheme  behind  that  takes  care 
of  it.  Women  got  their  breath  again 
when  they  found  that  out,  and  that  was  a 
second  crimp  in  marriage.  There  have 
been   others." 

Ruth  sipped  her  tea  thoughtfully.  "I 
admit  the  crimps,"  she  said  finally,  "but 
that  only  means  that  people  think  dif- 
ferently inside  marriage.  We've  got  to 
have  the  institution." 
"Oh,  no." 
"But,  yes." 

"Not  the  present  form." 
"Why  not?" 

"It  doesn't  fit.    It's  out  of  date, 
outgrown  it." 

"Heavens    above, 
you  believe  in?" 

"I  believe  in  voicing  my  convictions. 
A  lot  of  other  women — and 
men,  too — are  doing  the 
same  thing.  Something  will 
come  of  it." 
(']What?" 

"I'm  not  sure;  But  a  new 
kind  of  marriage." 
"A  new  kind?" 
"Yes.      Several     kinds 
probably." 

"Several!  Veronica!  Sev- 
eral?" 


We've 
Veronica,    what   do 


The  storms  they  have  shamed  and  the  magic  of  nights, 

The  purple  of  dawns  with  no  sky  too  blue 

Or  star  too  high  for  the  way  they  grew, 

And  they're  riding  now  to  adventure  and  sights. 


"M^BE' 


R 


UTH  flushed  and  sat 
a     trifle     straighter. 


This  boom's  not  logs  and  bark  and  slime; 
I'm  standing  on  bridges  and  leaning  on  spars, 
On  docks,  and  white  steeples  that  lift  to  the  stars — ■ 
On  ten  thousand  years  of  Time! 


"Veronica,  that  isn't  true.  Or  at  least,  it 
isn't  true  except  in  some  cases.  There 
are  plenty  of  couples  that  love  each  other 
and  don't  want  to  part.  They  want  to  be 
bound — " 

"Sweet  infant,  you've  put  your  finger 
on  the  very  center  of  the  matter,"  tri- 
umphed Veronica.  "If  a  couple  really 
love  each  other  with  every  phase  of  their 
beings,  they  don't  need  laws  and  super- 
vision. They  would  be  married  if  there 
were  no  marriage  law;  and  they'd  stay  to- 
gether if  every  force  in  Christendom  tried 
to  tear  them  apart.  That's  real  marriage, 
and  it's  so  rare  that  it's  outside  the  whole 
discussion.  Everybody  that  talks  about 
marriage  is  concerned  with  the  couples 
that  can't  get  along  and  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  each  other  and  are  wretched — 
a  blot  on  society  and  a  disgrace  to  civili- 
zation. And  you  think  we  ought  to 
clamp  the  handcuffs  on  'em  and  keep  'em 
locked." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what 
I  think  today.  Probably  they  ought  to 
try  harder." 

"Try  what?" 

"Why,  to  get  along.  Adapt  themselves. 
Harmonize  their  traits.  Compromise. 
All  that." 

"It   can't   always   be  done."  Veronica 


very  well.  Men  and  women  had  to  work 
hard  to  get  a  living  and  raise  as  many  chil- 
dren as  they  could,  and  they  didn't  know 
so  much  about  what  other  people  were 
doing  and  thinking.  But  now  we're  dif- 
ferent. We're  prosperous,  and  we  have 
every  means  of  communication.  We've 
developed  new  capacities  and  tastes. 
We've  speeded  up  and  chased  thrills  till 
our  nerves  are  strung  high.  We're  sensi- 
tive, and  we're  doing  our  own  thinking. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  wives  and 
mothers,  but  Woman  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of." 

Ruth  nodded.  "I  agree  with  you  on 
that,  anyhow.  Economic  independence 
of  women." 

"Exactly.  That  put  a  crimp  in  mar- 
riage. The  first  crimp."  Veronica  set 
out  the  teacups  with  a  pleasant  tinkle  and 
uncovered  a  basket  of  little  cakes  on  the 
serving  table. 

"Then  men  began  to  bluff,"  she  con- 
tinued. "Some  of  'em  stood  up  on  chairs 
and  flourished  their  arms  and  shouted  to 
these  obstreperous  young  women:  'Down 
in  front.  Remember  your  duty  and  raise 
children  for  your  country.  Otherwise 
race  suicide.'  It  made  a  stir  until  some- 
body had  the  nerve  to  look  up  statistics 
and  found  out  that  when  the  birth  rate 


Anyhow, 
old    form    is 
bound  to  go  or  be  modified. 
People  can  get  out  of  it,  of 
course,   but    how   disagree- 
able! Was  it  his  fault?  Was 
it  her  fault?  Why  are  we  so 
sure    it's    anybody's  fault? 
Certainly  if  a  couple  want 
their   contract  dissolved,  it 
comes    pretty    near    being 
their    own    private    affair, 
doesn't  it?    Oh,  we're  going 
to  have  some  new  kinds  of 
marriage  — for  a  while." 
"Also  chaos,  then." 
"Perhaps  a  certain  amount,"  admitted 
Veronica     calmly.       "Always     upheaval 
when  institutions  change.     But  I  should- 
n't be  surprised  if  something  rather  fine 
came  out  of  it.     We  may  even  achieve 
monogamy." 

"We  have  that  now." 
"Only  for  women.  Polygamy  for  men. 
I  mean  monogamy  for  both.  It  won't 
come  about,  though,  till  men  have  got 
their  lesson  and  learned  the  art  of  court- 
ship. Some  day  they'll  learn  that  it  isn't 
enough  to  marry,  but  that  it  would  pay 
to  win  the  women  they  marry — really  win 
them. 

Ruth  smiled.  "It's  true  they  don't  spend 
much  time  on  courtship  after  marriage, 
but  how  would  they  ever  come  to  see — " 
"Through  selfishness,  old  dear.  They'll 
find  out  that  it  pays;  that  they're  happier 
and  get  more  from  women,  get  ahead 
If  they  only  took  the  time  to 


furtht 


II 

LAUREN  was  smoking  in  the  gar- 
den one  evening,  so  Celia  went 
into  the  library  and  sat  down  to  w.nt. 
He  would  be  back  soon,  and  Ruth  was  at 
a  neighbor's.     Cozy!     Her  visit  in  this 
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house  had  not  been  quite  what  she  had 
anticipated.  She  had  been  very  glad  to 
come,  and  anyhow  she  wouldn't  have 
dared  refuse  the  invitation,  because  she 
had  seen  that  Ruth  was  determined  and 
would  have  been  antagonized  if  she  hadn't 
accepted.  Ruth  would  have  taken  it  as  a 
declaration  of  war  and  would  have  been 
lynx-eyed  on  the  job.  Celia  was  sure  of  it. 
She  had  disarmed  Ruth  by  coming, 
proved  the  innocence  of  her  own  motives. 
It  had  been  clever  to  do  what  a  designing 
woman  would  not  have  done. 

She  had  thought  it  would  be  delightful 
to  be  here,  but  Ruth  had  been  an  obstacle 
— not  because  she  was  always  around,  for 
she  wasn't,  but  because  Lauren  was  some- 
how conscious  of  her 
in  these  surroundings. 
Couldn't  forget   that 
there     was      a      wife 
somewhere. 


scarf  that  partially  clouded  her  white 
shoulders.  Her  hands  were  lying,  palms 
upward,  in  her  lap;  she  was  looking  down, 
absorbed,  her  slightly  pouting  lips  droop- 
ing. 

For  minutes  he  did  not  stir,  till  the  si- 
lence grew  tense  as  with  some  unspoken 
communion.  It  was  as  if  they  were  vitally 
conscious  of  each  other,  and  yet  she  had 
not  glanced  at  him.  With  an  effort,  for 
he  felt  strangely  hypnotized,  he  stepped 
forward  and  spoke. 


"All  alone,  Celia?' 
that 


His  tone  gathered 
he   had   not    known 


lELIA    sighed, 
iren ! 


CEL1 
Lauren!  That 
was  why  she  had 
come.  She  couldn't 
resist  the  chance  to 
be  near  him,  to  sub- 
jugate him.  He  drew 
her  like  a  magnet; 
had  from  the  first. 
She  wanted  him, 
wanted  him  in  some 
safe  way.  Safe  to 
everybody.  Not  by 
marriage.  She  liked 
her  liberty.  Good 
stuff —  that  pathos 
about  missing  her 
husband.  A  mourn- 
ing widow  gets  the 
longest  tether  from 
any-  wife.  But  she 
meant  •  to  keep  her 
freedom.  Some  safe 
way;  safe  to  every- 
body. 

She  had  led  Lauren 
on  swiftly  and  surely 
till  she  came  here. 
Then  there  had  been 
awkwardness.  The 
little  opportunities 
that  she  had  expected 
were  spoiled  by  Lau- 
ren's remembering 
Ruth.  The  house, 
everything  in  it,  kept 
Ruth  in  his  mind.  It 
was  exasperating.  It 
had  brought  a  new 
element  into  the  sit- 
uation. 

Celia  was  roused  now  to  triumph  over 
Ruth,  to  prove  that  she  herself  had  greater 
power.  Ruth  was  old-fashioned.  Pretty 
in  a  way,  but  years  behind  in  her  ideas  of 
men  and  women,  of  marriage.  Celia 
surely  had  more  beauty,  more  charm — 
Triumph  over  Ruth — Lauren  was  won- 
derful.    He  drew  her  somehow — 

Lauren  strolled  into  the  living  room  and 
paused.  He  could  see  into  the  library — - 
could  see  Celia  sitting  at  one  end  of  the 
davenport.  A  bridge  lamp  beyond  threw 
a  soft  glow  over  her  small  rounded  figure 
and  set  a  faint  nimbus  on  her  sunny  brown 
hair.  Her  chifFon  gown  was  the  color  of 
forget-me-nots,    and    so   was    the    maline 


a    significance 
would  be  in  it. 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  eyes;  then  lowered 
them.    A  shadowy  smile  played  across  her 
lips  and  vanished. 

His       glance      darted 

about.  "Where's  Ruth?" 

"She's       gone       next 

door."  >; 

£*?jlfck,  I  "Oh!"   Again  the  tone 

4r.,|hp/  1  carried     more    than    he 

ntended  —  relief,      this 


({Ruth's  lips  went  white.  "I  am  facing 
it,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice 

time.     He    came    up  to  the   davenport. 
"What's  the  matter,  Celia?" 

Her  round  brown  eyes  met  his.    "Noth- 
ing," she  said,  and  sighed. 

He  sat  down  beside  her.     "Were  you 
lonesome?" 

Y-yes — yes. 

"Why?" 

"I  am  often  lonesome." 

"Since  you  came  here?" 

Her  smile  ripened  plaintively.    "Not  so 
much." 

"Not — so  much?"  he  repeated  gently. 


"No.    Not  nearly." 
"Not— nearly?" 
"No.    Oh,  no." 

He  lifted  one  of  her  hands.  It  lay  in 
his,  soft  and  relaxed,  the  fingers  slightly 
uncurling  like  a  flower  in  warm  air,  the 
palm  disclosed,  deeply  pink.  With  the 
fingers  of  his  other  hand  he  stroked  her 
arm.  The  fragrance  of  her  hair  stung  him. 
They  were  silent,  drifting  in  a  boat  of 
sdence  over  seductive  waters,  a  boat  of 
silence  that  drifts  smoothly,  surely — 
They  were  under  a  spell  of  enchantment, 
watching  shifting  rainbow  vistas,  feeling  a 
promise  of  expansive  rapture  that  gripped 
and  held  them  so  that  they  could  not 
think,  forgot  to  talk  except  in  broken 
phrases. 

"Sweet!"  he  murmured.    "Sweet'" 
"Oh!— .Laurie!" 
"Sweetness!     Do  you  love  me?" 
"Oh,   how — how  can  you  ask — here?" 
"Tell  me!" 

"Oh,  my  honey  boy!" 
"Yes — Yes,  yours.     Love  me?" 
"Oh — yes!" 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  flung  his 
arms  about  her.  He  felt  the  quiver  that 
swept  over  her — a  quiver  of  eager  re- 
sponse, even  more  in- 
flaming than  resistance. 
It  fired  him.  Her  soft 
body  was  vibrant.  The 
lure  that  had  drawn 
him  from  the  first, 
tantalizing  him  before, 
reached  out  now  and 
held  him  fast.  He  felt 
the  tumult  of  her  bosom 
against  his  breast. 
"Sweet — oh,  sweet!" 
A  madness  of  fire 
leaped  through  his 
veins.  He  breathed 
hard,  like  a  runner  al- 
most spent.  Her  body 
crushed  against  his,  he 
held  her  head  backward 
and  drew  long  hungry 
kisses  from  her  lips 
until  her  breath  was 
gone.  He  staggered  to 
his  feet,  bringing  her 
with  him. 

They  clung  together, 
filled  with  torment  and  rapture,  shaken, 
blinded  to  time  and  space  and  everything 
but  themselves  and  the  compelling  flame 
that  consumed  them.  They  were  bereft 
of  speech  except  inarticulate  sounds, 
disjointed  words. 
"Honey — Celia!" 
"Yes—" 

Impelled  by  a  resistless  force,  halt 
carrying,  half  leading  Celia,  he  floundered 
with  uncertain,  groping  steps  through  the 
library,  through  the  living  room,  toward 
the  hall,  the  stairs. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
I 

WHEN  Ruth  came  back  by  way 
of  the  kitchen,  she  went  through 
the  house  to  the  hall  and  looked  into  the 
living  room.  There  was  no  one  there. 
The  lights  were  on.  She  wondered  where 
Celia  and  Lauren  were,  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  even 
give  the  impression  of  supervising,  so 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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T his  is  the  Second  of  a 
Series  of  Articles  — 

\A  Tropical  Tramp  in 
the  .South  ^eas 

by  the  Noted  Traveler, 

Harry  £ 

Foster 


BELL,  deep-toned  and  reso- 
nant, reverberated  far  down 
in  the  depths  of  the  engine- 


A 

/ m      room. 
1  ^^_      The    little    cargo-steamer 

slackened  speed,  and  its  propeller,  revers- 
ing, churned  the  blue  Pacific  into  mottled 
foam  as  we  came  to  a  stop  on  the  open  sea. 

"It's  the  tin-can  mailjxHt,"  explained 
the  mate. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  a  harbor. 
The  extinct  volcano  that  poked  its 
ragged  crater  aloft  from  the  ocean 
some  two  miles  off  our  starboard  bow 
rose  steeply  from  the  water  without 
even  the  protection  of  a  barrier-reef, 
and  the  only  signs  of  habitation  were 
a  few  wooden  bungalows  perched  high 
upon  the  green  slopes  above  a  wave- 
lashed  shore. 

"Mail  port?"  I  echoed. 

"Yep.  Here  comes  the  post-master 
now." 

And  he  pointed  to  a  blond  head  bob- 
bing toward  us  through  the  surf,  with 
an  escort  of  several  black  native 
craniums.  There  were  probably  a 
dozen  swimmers,  all  told,  making  their 
way  slowly  to  the  ship,  supporting 
themselves  with  one  arm  about  a  bamboo 
pole  while  they  paddled  with  the  other. 

"You  see,  it's  too  deep  here  for  an  an- 
chorage," continued  the  mate.  "We  used 
to  lay  off  and  send  the  mail  over  on  a  sky- 
rocket, but  the  bloomin'  thing  sometimes 
exploded  and  shot  the  letters  all  to  blazes. 
So  now  they've  got  an  agent  who  can 
swim.  The  natives  kind  of  miss  the  fire- 
works, but  they  make  the  best  of  it  and 
come  out  with  him.  They've  got  to  do 
something  for  amusement." 

So  out  they  came.  The  lone  white  man 
held  a  stick  above  his  head,  with  a 
month's  correspondence  attached  to  the 
dry  end.  From  the  upper  deck  a  seaman 
lowered  a  bucket  and  hauled  it  aboard. 
Another  sailor  tossed  over  a  sealed   tin 


containing  the  in-bound  mad.  Then  the 
bell  reverberated  again  in  the  steamer's 
engine-room,  the  propeller  began  to  turn, 
the  blue  Pacific  broke  once  more  into  mot- 
tled foam,  and  in  our  wake  the  swimmers 
paddled  slowly  shoreward,  perhaps  to  see 
no  other  visitor  for  a  month  or  more,  un- 
less some  vagrant  trading  schooner  drop- 
ped in  for  a  load  of  copra. 

Such  was  Niuafu,  my  first  "port"  in 
the  Tongas,  and  it  suggested,  as  we  plowed 
southward  toward  the  other  islands  of  the 
group,  that  we  were  finally  getting  down 
off  the  beaten  trail  of  the  tourist  and  the 
guide-book. 

I  had  come  down  into  the  southern 
hemisphere  upon  a  liner  that  ran  strictly 
on  schedule,  catering  to  the  comfort  of 


the  efficiency-loving  American  trav- 
eler, but  the  little  craft  upon  which 
I  trans-shipped  for  the  Tongas  was  a 
vagrant  of  the  sea,  an  itinerant 
cargo-boat  with  apparently  no  very 
definite  destination,  and  certainly 
with  no  haste  about  getting  there. 

In  her  many  years   in  the  island 
trade,    she    apparently    had    caught 
the  spirit  of  the  tropics.    She  seemed 
barely    to    move.      Now   and    then 
she  rose  lazily  on  the  smooth  Pacific 
swells,  or  slid   gently  over  them  to 
bury  a  blunt  nose  in  the  water  and 
wag  aloft  a  rusty  stern.  Occasionally 
she  startled  a  sleepy  flying  fish  and 
set  him  skimming  away   across   the 
waves.   From  time  to  time,   by    pa- 
tience and  persistence,  she  passed  a 
palm-fringed  atoll  or  another  bulky 
volcanic  cone  that  rose  precipitately 
from   the   calm,    flat  sea.     But    she 
never  seemed  to  become  excited  about 
it.    Peacefully,  unemotionally,    phleg- 
matically,  she  plodded  along  upon  her 
vague    and   doubtful   course,   heading 
for  wherever  her  radio  informed  her 
that  the  cocoanuts  were  ripe. 

If  passengers  cared  to  travel  with 
her,  well  and  good;  she  was  interested 
primarily  in  cargo,  but  she  accepted 
them  and  tried  to  tolerate  them.  If 
they  were  white,  or  otherwise  import- 
ant, they  could  make  themselves  at 
home  in  one  of  her  few  empty  state- 
rooms. If  they  were  dark,  or  other- 
wise unimportant,  they  could  dispose 
of  themselves  as  comfortably  as  possi- 
ble on  deck,  wherever  space  permitted 
in  a  general  melee  of  winches  and 
derricks  and  bales  or  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise. And  if  they  insisted  upon 
getting  to  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
date,  they  could  all  go  to  the  devil,  for 
a  time-table  was  now  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

IN  the  little  cabin  far  astern,  where 
the  several  white  travelers  con- 
gregated, Dugan  the  steward  reigned 
supreme. 

He  was  a  little  old  tow-haired  Cock- 
ney, barely  five  feet  in  height  and  gnarled 
of  body,  but  as  hard  as  they  make  them. 
At  meal  hour,  when  he  usually  donned  a 
jacket  to  serve  us  our  regular  British  ra- 
tion of  marmalade,  mutton,  and  lime- 
juice,  he  became  momentarily  the  atten- 
tive waiter — at  least  to  the  Europeans  at 
the  table — but  as  a  rule  he  went  about  in 
a  soiled  undershirt,  fraternizing  with  his 
white  patrons  upon  a  plane  of  democratic 
equality,  and  at  all  times  lording  it  tyran- 
nically over  the  few  natives  who  had 
booked  cabin  passage. 

It  galled  him,  as  the  offspring  of  a  domi- 
nant race,  to  cater  to  what  he  called  "blar- 
sted  cannibals,"  and  his  particular  scorn 
was  directed  at  a  dignified,  elderly 
Samoan    missionary,    whose     small    son 
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occasionally  spilled 
crumbs  upon  the 
floor. 

"There's  'is  'ole 
dinner  under  the 
tyble!"  Dugan  would 
exclaim  in  high  dud- 
geon. "That's  a 
pretty  mess  now  aint 
it!"  And  slapping 
down  a  plate  of 
tripe  before  the  na- 
tive clergyman,  he 
would  snarl  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 
"'Ere's  your  chuck- 
er,  and  don't  arsk  a 
second  'elping,  cause 
you  won't  git  it." 

But  in  the  late 
evening,  when  his 
day's  work  was  finished,  and  the  mission- 
ary had  rolled  himself  in  a  pandanus-mat 
to  court  slumber  in  a  corner  of  the  com- 
panionway,  Dugan  often  became  cheer- 
fully reminiscent.  If  the  little  group  of 
white  passengers  would  open  a  bottle  or 
two  of  Australian  beer,  he  would  do  his 
bit  by  rummaging  through  the  ship's 
pantry  for  crackers  and  cheese,  and 
over  the  impromptu  supper  he'd  spin 
yarns  of  former  voyages  among  the 
islands. 

"T  CAME  out  'ere  in  the  eighties,  on 
X  the  first  steamer  that  ever  touched 
at  Tonga.    They  'ad  a  funny  old  king  in 
those   days.     I  forget  'is  bloody    nyme, 
but  'e  was  a  rare  old  bloke,  with  only  one 
eye  and  that  was  'arf  shot  from  drinkin' 
kava.     'E  used  to  wear  glasses,  not  that 
they  'elped  'im  any,  but  'e  thought  they 
was  stylish.  'E  'ad  the  only  silk 
umbrella  in  the  islands,  too,  and 
the  only  bowler,  and  'e  thought 
'e  was  a  proper  swell. 


({Right:    A    Tonga    church — 

typical  native  architecture  based 

on  the  design  of  former  thatched 

huts 

({  Below:    The  tin-can  mail  at 
Niuafu  where  the  postal  clerk 
swims  out  to  the  ship  to  ex- 
change letters  in  sealed  tins 
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({Left:    Native  types  in 
the  Tongas 

"That's  the  w'y  'e 
was — always  trying  to 
git  something  new.  If 
'e  seen  a  picture  in  the 
English  pyper  of  any- 
thing 'e  didn't  'ave  in 
Tonga,  'e'd  send  and 
git  it.  'E  come  across 
a  picture  one  d'y  of  a 
London  bobby  in  the 
Illustrated  Review,  and 
what'd  'e  do  but  send 
aw'y     for     two     com.-- 


({Above:    Gifts  for  the  Queen 

plete  outfits.  'E  myde  'is  own 
policemen  put  'em  on.  They 
kicked  about  it,  down  'ere  in  the 
tropic  'eat,  but  'e  myde  'em 
wear  it,  and  what's  more,  'e 
myde  'em  march  up  and  down 
past  the  palace  all  d'y  so  'e  could 
enjoy  'em.  Blarst  me,  if  'e 
didn't!" 

Then  he  would  puff  meditatively 
on  his  pipe — the  vilest  and  smell- 
iest    and      hardest-worked      pipe 
west  of  Greenwich — and  shake  his 
head  in  sad  reflection. 
"But    them    days    is    passed.      Things 
aynt  what  they  used  to  be,  even  in  Tonga. 
Why,  blimey,  they've  got  a  queen  in  these 
islands  now  instead  of  a  king.   She  knows 
more  Latin  an'  Greek  than  I  do  meself, 
and   she's   that    religious,    it's  a  crime  to 
pl'y  cricket  on  Sunday." 
I  pondered  Dugan's  words. 

I  HAD  come  to  the  South  Seas  in 
search  of  the  traditional  romance  and 
adventure.  So  far,  although  I  had  found 
them  as  idyllic  as  they  usually  were  pic- 
tured, they  had  proved  surprisingly 
civilized. 

But  there  was  still  hope. 
In  the  old  days,  because  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  natives,  mariners  had  chris- 
tened   these    Tongas  "the   Friendly   Is- 
lands."   Their  people,  although  primitive 
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enough  in  their  time,  had  never  prac- 
ticed cannibalism  as  in  the  Fijis,  my  ulti- 
mate destination  on  this  long  jaunt.  But 
chroniclers  had  often  commented  upon  the 
superior  physique  and  intelligence  of  the 
men  and  the  marvelous  pulchritude  of 
the  women,  and  many  a  seaman  had  de- 
serted his  ship  because  of  the  lure  of  the 
islands. 

One  morning,  negotiating  a  tortuous 
passage  through  a  rim  of  milky  surf,  we 
maneuvered  toward  a  low  flat  island. 
Native  boys,  diving  overboard,  swam  to- 
ward the  land  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  to  fasten  us  to  a  ledge  of  the  reef 
itself.  Slowly,  with  the  usual  fol-de-rol 
that  marks  the  docking  of  a  ship,  we 
sidled  toward  a  narrow  pier.  And  before 
us  lay  Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  Tonga. 

It  was  a  charming  place.  In  the  fore- 
ground the  water  was  so  clear  that  one 
could  look  far  down  into  the  depths, 
where  schools  of  tiny  fish  were  playing 
over  the  fantastic  coral,  flashing  silver  as 
they  turned  to  the  sun.  The  sky  was 
warm  and  very  blue.  A  Sabbath  calm 
pervaded  the  village  beyond  the  shallow 
beach,  and  the  forest  of  cocoanut  palms 
that  towered  above 
the  neat  white  cot- 
tages stood  motion- 
less in  the  breezeless 
air,  like  trees  painted 
upon  a  canvas. 


AS  I  strolled 
ashore,  to  wan- 
der about  the  curving 
asphalt  roads  that 
meandered  through 
the  copra  plantations, 
the  natives  greeted 
me  in  friendly  Eng- 
lish. They  were  mag- 
nificent specimens  of 
the  human  race,  seem- 
ing even  more  power- 
ful than  the  Samoans, 
with  great  bull  necks 
and  broad,  character- 
ful faces,  thick  ankles 
and  wide  rectangular 
feet,  massive  chests 
and  arms  like  hams, 
all  balanced  however 
in  a  symmetry  that 
gave  them  grace  and  a  dignity  of  bearing. 
They  wore  the  usual  skirts  of  South  Sea 
costume,  both  men  and  women,  usually 
of  brightly-colored  print-cloth,  and  they 
had  a  habit  when  walking  of  loosening 
the  garment  slightly  to  let  it  flap  behind 
them  like  a  regal  train — an  effect  that 
intensified  a  gait  which  often  is  termed 
hereabouts  "the  Tonga  swagger." 

In  other  islands,  particularly  in  Fiji, 
a  native  looks  upon  a  white  man  with 
something  akin  to  awe,  but  not  in  Tonga. 
They  met  one  upon  a  plane  of  equality, 
as  citizens  of  one  free  country  meeting 
the  citizen  of  another,  and  when  they  spoke 
of  Tonga  they  even  became  a  little  cocky. 

There   was,    for    instance,   Tanfaeteau. 

He  picked  me  up  the  first  morning,  a 
young  student  from  the  local  govern- 
ment college,  and  became  my  guide  and 
mentor  during  the  several  days  that  fol- 
lowed. I  It-  was  always  attentive,  explain- 
ing the  ways  of  his  people,  escorting  me 
on  expeditions  about  the  island,  and  at  all 


times  playing  the  host  with  no  expectation 
of  reward.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  always  became  uncon- 
sciously patronizing. 

"That  very  bad  place,  no?"  he  would 
ask.  "I  see  it  in  moving  picture.  All 
savage  Indian.  Everybody  carry  gun. 
And  many  black  African,  no?"  Then 
he'd  pat  me  reassuringly  on  the  shoulder. 
"Here  no  Indian.  In  Tonga,  you  no  got 
worry.  Here  no  bad  man.  We  not  can- 
nibal; we  friendly." 

Then,  asking  if  I  were  thirsty,  he  would 
scale  a  convenient  palm,  gripping  the 
curved  trunk  with  his  bare  toes  and 
walking  straight  up  into  the  plumage  to 
throw  me  down  the  cocoanuts.  And  as 
we  sat  by  the  roadside  and  tippled  coco- 
milk,  he  would  ask  just  a  bit  gloatingly: 

"In  New  York,  do  cocoanut  tree  grow 
so  big  as  here  in  Tonga?" 

Tanfaeteau  was  typical  of  his  people, 
for  the  Tongans — as  I  was  to  learn — take 
their  little  kingdom  very  seriously. 

It  has  a  total  population  barely  over 
25,000 — a  good  thousand  of  which,  being 
white,  half-caste,  or  of  some  other  island 
blood,  can  scarcely  be  classified  as  real 


C[  Tonga  natites  playing  the  game  of  "Fisi" 

Tongans — but   it   is   vastly   proud   of  its 
independence. 

It  has  its  own  flag,  its  own  cabinet,  its 
own  parliament,  and  even  its  own  con- 
stitution, which  incidentally  was  drawn  up 
by  an  early  Wesleyan  missionary  upon 
the  principles  of  British  constitutional 
law.  It  is  nominally  a  British  protector- 
ate, having  voluntarily  requested  such  a 
status  of  its  own  free  will,  but  although 
the  English  consul  occasionally  audits  its 
books  and  approves  or  disapproves  ex- 
penditures, Downing  Street  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  self-government  of  Tonga. 
Like  most  small  nations,  its  patriotism 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  size.  It  glories  in 
national  holidays,  celebrating  such  events 
as  Her  Majesty's  Birthday,  Independence 
Day,  the  Crown  Prince's  Birthday,  Con- 
stitution Day,  the  Coronation  of  the  First 
King  of  Tonga,  the  Crowning  of  Her 
present  Majestv,  ami  many  others.  And 
when  the  big  World  War  broke  out,  little 
I  onga  served  notice  upon  all  the  belliger- 


ents that  she  would  "maintain  a  policy 
of  the  strictest  neutrality"  in  a  series  of 
official  radiograms  that  must  have  set 
many  a  foreign  ministry  to  wrinkling  its 
brows  and  wondering,  "Where  the  dickens 
is  this  place?" 

But  ordinarily,  one  finds  none  of  the 
comic  opera  that  one  might  expect  from  a 
tiny  island  kingdom.  True,  Tonga  main- 
tains a  titled  nobility — partly  hereditary 
and  partly  appointive — but  the  "Houeiki 
Nobeles"  are  really  what  other  islanders 
might  call  "Chiefs,"  and  are  accorded 
their  honor  (along  with  a  salary  of  $150  a 
year)  for  the  very  practical  political  pur- 
pose of  insuring  their  loyalty  and  support 
for  the  existing  government.  They  affect 
no  ridiculous  barbaric  splendor — one 
can't  very  well  on  their  salary — and 
neither  does  the  Queen.  She  pays  herself 
#10,000  a  year,  and  by  appointing  her  own 
prince  consort  as  Premier  adds  another 
#3000  to  the  family  income,  but  she 
dresses  simply,  and  lives  unostentatiously, 
with  a  plain  white  cottage  for  a  palace  and 
a  weather-beaten  schooner  for  a  yacht, 
and  splurges  no  more  riotously  than  Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

AS  a  result,  Tonga 
itself  prospers 
amazingly,  it  very 
sensibly  dispenses 
with  an  army  or  a 
navy  —  although  it 
can't  resist  the  luxury 
of  a  Royal  Guard  of 
thirty  or  forty  mem- 
bers, and  a  small  brass 
band  —  and  it  gets 
along  very  nicely 
without  any  corps  of 
Ambassadors  Ex- 
traordinary or  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary, 
but  this  is  not  because 
of  poverty.  It  has 
the  most  complete 
system  of  good  roads 
I've  since  seen  any- 
where in  the  South 
Seas,  the  most  widely 
observed  sanitary 
regulations,  and  the 
best  government- 
maintained  school 
system,  with  free  edu- 
cation for  all  its  citizens,  and  with  sev- 
eral colleges  for  both  men  and  women. 
What's  more,  it  never  has  to  borrow  from 
foreign  financiers,  and  today,  when  prac- 
tically every  other  country  in  the  world  is 
head  over  heels  in  debt,  Tonga  boasts  a 
bank  credit  of  £132,000. 

At  the  moment  of  my  visit  to  Nukua- 
lofa, as  fate  would  have  it,  the  Queen  was 
absent. 

When  I  called  at  her  unpretentious 
palace,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  the  only 
reigning  sovereign  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it  was  to  learn  that  she  had  left  in  her 
private  yacht  the  day  before  my  arrival 
for  a  visit  to  the  outlying  islands  of  her 
domain. 

But  what  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  re- 
portial  misfortune  proved  quite  the  oppo- 
site. For  w7hen  I  rejoined  the  boat,  ex- 
pecting to  sail  for  the  Fijis  without  a 
glimpse  of  her,  the  mate  nut  me  with  the 
news  that  we  had  changed  our  plans. 


(Continued  on  page  <?') 
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<£"  You  just 

■  run  for  the 

place  you  want 

them  to  go" 


Plains 


Illustrated  by 
E.  de  Ferrari 


he  Tribulations 
of  a  Cowboy  Who 
has  Turned  Buffalo 
Herder  are  Facetiously 
Told  in  This  Article 
on  the  Bison 

<By  J&fartha 
cJWontgomery 


CALL  him  that  if  you 
wish,  but  frankly  speak- 
ing I  don't  believe  he  is 
what  might  be  called  a 
respectable  member  of 
society.  The  dictionary  calls  him 
a  bison,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
says  buffalo,  though  I've  heard  him 
called  various  other  things  on  occa- 
sion. He  certainly  doesn't  even 
adhere  to  the  weekly  bath  idea, 
and  as  for  a  comb — .  Furthermore 
he  is  possessed  of  the  most  amaz- 
ingly bad  disposition  that  I  have 
ever  met.  And  that  brings  us  to  the 
official  chaperon  of  some  twenty  of 
these  miserable  beasts. 

The  Buffalo  Herder  is  a  slender, 
bronzed  man,  burnt  by  sun  and 
wind  until  his  face  all  but  matches 
his  pony's  coat.  In  some  past 
scrimmage  with  his  temperamental 
wards  he  has  lost  a  number  of  his 
front   teeth,    and    so    he    contents 


himself  with  smiling  with  his  eyes.  The 
result  is  altogether  satisfactory,  for  those 
eyes  are  the  strange,  changing  blue  that 
distance  and  spaciousness  gives  to  those 
who  dwell  where  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  pine  and  the  plains  are  swept 
by  an  untainted  breeze. 

In  his  pony  he  has  a  helper  that  is  all 
but  clairvoyant,  for  somehow  she  knows 
before  the  herd  have  made  up  their  minds 


to  move  where  they  are  going  and  when; 
and  her  ability  to  keep  her  footing  over 
ground  that  has  been  burrowed  to  a  sieve 
by  badgers,  when  a  tumble  would  mean  a 
ghastly  death  to  her  and  her  rider,  is 
uncanny. 

Even  the  wisest  of  cow  ponies  will,  at 
times,  miss  footing  on  treacherous  ground, 
but  this  bay  mare  has  never  faltered  or 
fallen.  Her  head  is  strangely  reminiscent 
of  her  Barb  ancestors,  in  a  land  where 
those  lost  mounts  of  the  conquistadores 
have  sacrificed  beauty  to  utility  and  one 
finds  the  Roman-nosed,  rat-tailed  Indian 
cayuse.  Somehow  she  has  retained  the 
tiny  hooves,  the  short  coupled  compact 
body,  the  width  between  the  eyes,  and  the 
sensitive  ears  that  marked  the  horses  of 
DeSoto.  In  her  brain,  behind  eyes  as 
softly  brown  and  trusting  as  a  fawn's  she 
has  stored  a  knowledge  of  the  American 
bison,  his  ways,  likes  and  dislikes,  that  is 
nowhere  equaled  by  man. 

SHYLY  smiling  as  he  rubbed  his  hand 
over  her  silken  coated  withers  the 
Herder  admitted  that  to  his  little  brown 
mare  went  all  the  credit  for  keeping  some 
twenty  tons  of  peevish  buffalo  in  order. 
I  must  pay  tribute  to  him  too,  though, 
for  to  my  mind  the  daily  round  of 
stopping  fights,  keeping  the  herd  to- 
gether and  near  the  fence  that  visit- 
ors may  see  them,  is  work  for  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  courage. 

"I  suppose  you  round  them  up  just 
like  cows."  I  ventured,  blissfully 
ignorant. 

"Well,  not  exactly.  You  see  you 
gotta  lead,  you  can't  drive  'em,  or 
they  won't  go,"  the  herder  answered, 
and  I  had  a  mental  picture  of  a 
great,  heavy-shouldered  bison  being 
led  along  by  a  rope  around  his 
shaggy  neck. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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THE  Pacific  Coast,  the  nation's  front  facing  the  Asiatic 
shores,  has  a  special  interest  in  the  prologue  to  the  great 
drama  beginning  on  the  Chinese  stage.  For  more  than  fifty 
year's  its  orators  and  prophets  have  predicted  the  shifting  of 
the  world's  focus  of  commerce  and  culture  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific — when  the  teeming  Asiatic  millions  should 
wake  up  and  modernize  their  mode  of  life.  Does  the  present 
period  of  unrest  mark  the  start  of  the  awakening? 

Hardly.  China's  awakening  began  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  guns  of  British  frigates  forced  the  Cel- 
estial Empire  to  admit  foreigners  and  opium,  to  grant  con- 
cessions, to  receive  missionaries.    Ever  since  then  the  Chin- 


ese giant  has  been  stirring  uneasily — and  every  restless 
movement  left  a  trail  of  blood.  Now  he  has  one  sleepy  eye 
partly  open — and  he  does  not  like  that  which  he  sees. 

For  a  century  China  has  been  slowly,  very  slowly  chang- 
ing from  a  social  order  based  on  the  family  and  the  clan  to 
something  else.  What  that  will  be,  nobody  can  predict  with 
accuracy,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  transitional  period  will 
last  a  long  time.  It  took  Germany  more  than  two  hundred 
years  to  evolve  from  the  old  Roman  Empire  to  the  modern 
republic.  It  will  take  China  much  longer  to  complete  its 
process  of  recrystallization.  The  present  disturbance  is 
merely  one  of  a  long  series. 


The     Man     Who    Sows     Carefully     and     Breeds     Recklessly 


THERE  has  been  civil  war,  fighting  for  the  spoils  of 
power  between  various  provincial  governors,  for  fifteen 
years,  yet  China's  foreign  commerce  has  grown  enormously 
during  that  period.  How  come?  During  the  four  years  of 
our  Civil  War  our  foreign  trade  shrank  continuously  and 
did  not  revive  until  hostilities  ceased. 

Commercially  China  continued  to  prosper,  civil  war  not- 
withstanding, because  the  huge  country  is  still  in  the  feudal 
age.  Its  business  life  does  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  a 
stable  government  because  business  is  regulated  through  an 
interconnected  series  of  merchants'  and  artisans'  guilds, 
just  as  business  was  conducted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.    Business  disputes  are  settled  by  the  guilds;  custom 


and  tradition  rather  than  formal  law  guide  the  settlement  of 
other  disputes.  The  guilds  keep  open  all  avenues  of  trans- 
portation except  the  railroads  and  support  the  financial  and 
commercial  structure  without  paying  attention  to  the  shift- 
ing governments. 

But  the  merchants  and  artisans,  the  students  and  teachers 
constitute  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population.  Below 
them  lies  the  inert  mass  of  the  peasants,  the  patient,  reck- 
lessly breeding  tillers  of  the  soil  akin  to  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sian population.  The  excitable  mob  of  the  cities  may  shout, 
shoot  and  demonstrate  noisily,  but  the  Chinese  peasant 
keeps  on  sowing  and  reaping  and  breeding.  Until  he  has 
been  modernized,  China's  transition  will  be  incomplete. 
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SUN  YAT  SEN,  American-trained  leader  of  the  southern  or 
Cantonese  part  of  China,  never  got  very  far  with  his  proj- 
ect of  uniting  the  country  under  his  banner  while  he  relied 
on  Japanese  support.  After  his  death  his  successors  accepted 
the  aid  of  the  astute  soviet  leaders.  Russian  influence  began 
to  dominate  Canton;  it  is  still  dominant.  Russian  officers 
trained  the  army,  Russian  guns  and  bullets  became  its 
equipment.  And  Russian  advice  brought  about  the  ridiculous 
combination  of  two  violently  opposed  issues,  nationalism 
and  communism,  in  the  propaganda  of  the  Cantonese. 

You  can't  be  a  communist  and  a  patriot  at  the  same  time 
because  communism  must  break  down  nationalistic  bound- 
ary lines  to  succeed.  You  might  as  well  try  to  have  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  manage  Herbert  Hoover's  campaign  for  the 


presidency  or  get  Henry  Mencken  to  become  president  of 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  It  just  isn't  done — 
except  in  China. 

The  Russians  know  well  enough  that  Chinese  nationalism 
will  hurt  the  cause  of  communism  in  the  Far  East,  but  if 
this  Chinese  nationalism  can  be  turned  against  the  British, 
if  England  can  be  further  weakened  by  it,  if  it  will  help 
eventually  to  stir  up  revolution  in  India  and  thereby  cause 
more  unemployment  in  Lancashire,  they  will  be  content. 
Thev  are  using  Chinese  and  Indian  nationalism  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  communism  in  Great  Britain.  They 
forced  a  fake  red  mask  on  John  Chinaman's  yellow  face  in 
the  hope  of  turning  England  red.  So  far  the  astute  soviet 
leaders  seem  to  have  succeeded  remarkably. 
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THE  spring  sowing  and  building  season  is  with  us.  Being 
three  months  old,  the  present  year  should  have  given 
us  a  fairly  satisfactory  indication  of  its  intentions  during 
the  balance  of  its  life.  It  has.  It  has  indicated  that  business 
will  move  along  at  its  present  sedate  pace  until  September 
when  it  will  in  all  probability  take  a  noticeable  spurt. 

[sunset     magazin 


All  the  various  business  barometers  have  shown  the  ex- 
pected trend — slowly  declining  prices  of  nearly  all  commod- 
ities accompanied  by  stationary  or  slightly  increasing  out- 
put, falling  interest  rates,  rising  bond  and  stock  prices. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  main  factor  buoying 
the  stock   market   is   not   higher   dividends,   but   cheaper 
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LO  IS  NOW  A  BUSINESS  MAN 

Below:  Here  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  Redskin  is  becomingfamtliar 

with  the  ways  of  the  white  man.     Chief  Wild  Eagle,  tribal  chief  of 

the  Redskins  onthe  Northern  California  Indian  Reservation,  is  shown 

dictating  a  business  letter  to  Miss  Lola  Martin,  a  stenographer 
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DIANA  TAKES  TO  THE  MARSHES 

Above:     Mrs.  J.  W .  Ellery  and  her  son,  William, 
San  Francisco  at  the  Duckville  Shooting  Lodge, 
California 
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OH  WHERE  OH  WHERE  HAS  THE  SIX-SHOOTER  GONE? 

Below:  Photo  shows  Jack  Carothers  with  his  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  four  hundred  pound  bear  he  killed  recently  in  the  Big  Thicket, 
near  Rayburn,  Texas.  The  bear  measured  almost  seven  feet  long 
and  was  brought  down  with  two  arrows.  This  is  the  first  bear  killed 
with  a  bow  and.  arrow  in  that  section  of  the  country  since 
the  time  of  the  Indians 


THE  COTTON  QUEEN  OF  TEXAS 

Below:  Photo  shews  Miss  Elga  Daniels,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  farmer's  family  of  seven  who  has  been 
crowned  queen  of  Texas,  after  producing  two  and  a  half 
bales  of  staple  on  an  acre  of  ground.  She  defeated  ten 
boys  who  competed  against  her.  With  the  queen  is  F. 
0.  Montague,  farm  expert,  who  gave  her  a  tip 
or  two  on  cotton  cultivation 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWSREEL   PHOTO 
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money.  Until  seasoned  stocks  sell  on  a  general  five-per  cent 
level,  the  bulls  will  be  in  control  of  the  situation.  After 
that,  watch  your  step. 

Three  large  industries  will  through  the  degree  of  their 
activity  determine  the  course  of  American  business  this 
spring  and  summer.  If  we  all  buy  a  new  bus  and  build  a  new 
house,  things  will  be  booming  long  before  fall  because  peak 
activity  in  the  motor  car  and  building  fields  will  galvanize 
dozens  of  other  lines,  insure  maximum  employment  and 
largely  increase  the  wage  fund  on  which  retailer  and  whole- 
saler depend. 

But  no  such  remarkable  auto-buying  or  building  move- 
ment is  in  sight.  Both  industries  will  be  busy,  but  they  will 
probably  drop  a  bit  below  the  1926  output. 

The  third  and  most  important  factor  is  agriculture.     If 


the  farmer  gets  good  prices  for  the  crops  he  is  now  planting 
or  cultivating,  the  cities  will  share  in  his  prosperity  next  fall. 
And  the  prospect  for  better  farm  prices  is  good.  Last  crop 
year  the  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  beans, 
grapes,  canteloupes,  rice,  peanuts,  barley,  sweet  potatoes, 
onions,  apples,  pears  and  peaches  got  bumped  pretty  hard 
because  they  produced  too  much.  This  year  they  are  hold- 
ing down  the  acreage  of  the  annual  crops  and  the  fruit  trees 
are  not  likely  to  produce  two  heavy  crops  in  succession, 
with  the  result  that  better  prices  for  a  smaller  output  grown 
with  less  cost  are  in  prospect. 

Business  in  many  parts  of  the  Far  West  reflects  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  live  stock  industry.  If  agriculture 
has  a  good  year  on  a  national  scale,  Santa  Claus  will  be 
overworked  next  December. 


The     Big     Meadows     D 
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A  SIX-LINE  item  on  the  financial  page  of  a  Western 
newspaper  briefly  announces  the  completion  of  the 
Big  Meadows  dam  on  the  Feather  River,  California,  adding 
that  this  dam  will  increase  the  power  company's  water 
storage  by  a  million  acre-feet.   That's  all. 

The  Reclamation  Service  was  ten  years  building  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  dam  across  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico; 
the  progress  and  completion  of  the  work  were  described  in 
thousands  of  newspaper  stories  and  hundreds  of  magazine 
articles.     A  dam  that  would  store  more  water  than  the 
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famous  Assouan  barrage  across  the  Nile  was  one  of  the 
modern  world's  seven  wonders. 

The  Big  Meadow  dam  stores  more  water  than  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  structure,  yet  few  persons  even  knew  that  it 
was  being  built  and  the  item  chronicling  its  imminent 
completion  was  buried  on  a  back  page.  Verily,  the 
stature  of  the  Far  West  and  of  its  works  has  grown  im- 
mensely during  the  last  decade.  And  with  the  growth  of 
its  works  the  voice  of  the  booster  has  lost  volume  and  its 
strident  tone. 


Where     Will     the     First     Far     Western     Citv     Forest     Be? 


tMVE  years  ago  in  these  columns  we  urged  those  civic 
■*■  leaders  who  would  like  to  leave  an  enduring  monument 
to  their  memory  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  munici- 
pal, county  and  state  forests.  Now  comes  W.  B.  Greeley, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  with  a  pressing  invitation 
to  cities,  counties  and  states  to  acquire  land  and  establish 
forests  of  their  own  because,  he  says,  the  United  States 
government  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  in  preserving  the 
nation's  timber  supply.  If  more  is  to  be  done,  it's  up  to  the 
cities  and  states  to  do  it.  Fifty  million  acres  of  state  and 
municipal  forests  is  the  goal  set  by  the  forester.    Consider- 


7 

ing  the  country's  wealth  and  timber  needs,  that  area  is  not 
too  large.  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  alone  should 
have  state  and  municipal  forests  covering  this  area. 

The  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
own  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  land.  They 
know  that  it  pays  to  grow  trees.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
knowledge  will  come  to  the  Coast  states  before  the  shoe  of 
a  lumber  shortage  begins  to  pinch. 

Which  Far  Western  city  will  be  the  first  on  the  roll  of 
honor  and  blaze  the  first  trail  in  establishing  a  municipal 
forest? 


Centralizing     the     Control    of    the     State    Parks 


APROPOS  of  this  matter  of  state  forests  are  three  meas- 
ures introduced  in  the  California  State  Legislature  in 
January  by  Senator  A.  H.  Breed. 

Their  essence  is  the  proposal  for  a  State  Park  Commission 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  parks,  monuments,  landmark 
sites  and  other  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  state  of 
California.  They  also  provide  for  a  bond  issue  in  the  amount 
of  $6,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  park  properties 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
with  the  proviso  that  State  funds  may  be  used  only  when 
matched  by  equal  amounts  from  private  gifts  or  other  out- 
side sources. 

By  this  plan  a  central  board  will  care  for  the  13,000  acres 
of  parks  now  in  existence — a  job  which  is  handled  now  by 
several  agencies.    Again,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commission 


conduct  a  survey  of  the  park  needs  of  the  entire  state,  as 
effective  a  means  as  could  be  devised  to  get  at  the  facts. 
And  finally,  the  bond  issue  will  enable  California  to  acquire 
the  things  she  should  preserve,  to  make  safe  for  posterity 
the  heritage  of  the  state. 

That  the  preservation  of  tradition  is  a  matter  of  spiritual 
moment  is  admitted;  that  the  growth  of  our  cities  adds  to 
the  importance  of  providing  recreational  outlets  for  those 
who  live  in  them  cannot  be  denied.  There  remains  only  the 
question  of  method. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
National  Parks  in  a  very  similar  fashion.  And  those  who  can 
discern  the  real  need  for  a  comprehensive  parks  plan  in 
California  will  be  quick  to  endorse  a  program  which  estab- 
lishes so  vital  an  activity  upon  a  sound  and  workable  basis. 


A     Wrong     Census    Estimate    for     the     Far  W  e  s  t 


\  CCORDING  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  Census 
■**-  Bureau,  the  eleven  Far  Western  states  now  have  a  popu- 
lation of  10,898,407,  almost  two  millions  more  than  in  ig2o. 
A  growth  of  1 0.1  per  cent  in  seven  years  is  indicated  by 
these  estimates,  as  against  an  increase  of  only  9.9  per  cent 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.    California,  Colorado  and  Wash- 


ington now  have  over  a  million  inhabitants  each,  California's 
population  reaching  4,316,000,  passing  Massachusetts  and 
approaching  the  fifth  state,  Michigan,  with  a  margin  of  only 
57,000  separating  the  two. 

That's  fine,  except  that  a  count  of   noses  at  this  time 
would  reveal  wide  departures  from  the  estimates.   Arizona, 
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THE  LARGEST  DOG  IN 
WORLD 


THE 


Below:  Shanganagh,  champion  Irish 
Wolf-Hound,  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  largest  dog  in  the  world.  On 
its  hind  legs  it  stands  light  feet  two 
inches  tall  and  measures  thirty-six 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  dog  is  own- 
ed by  Mrs.  Horatio  Bonestell,  of  Oak- 
land, California.  The  photo  shows 
Jack  Bonestell,  son  of  Mrs.  Bonestell 
and  Shanganagh 


WIDE  WORLD   PHOTO 


WIDE  WORLD   PHOTO 

$25,000  FOR  SWIMMING  THE  CATALINA  CHANNEL 

Above:  William  Wrigley  Jr.,  the  donor  of  the  prize,  presents  his  certified  check 
to  George  Young,  seventeen-year-old  Toronto  lad,  winner  of  the  Catalina 
Island  to  Mainland  swim.     Henry  0' Byrne,  Young's  trainer,  is  shown  on 

the  left 

TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  SPARE  ACRE 

Below:  Opal  Landon  and  Zoa  Lake  of  Pasadena,  California,  are  here  shown 

tasting  the  fruit  of  the  strangest  farm  near  that  city.     The  farm  has  brought 

success  to  its  owner  through  a  crop  that  the  farmer  sought  to  eliminate;  i.  e. 

cactus.     The  cactus  is  used  for  cattle  feed;  for  candy  making  and  a 

host  of  other  purposes 

HERBERT   PHOTOS,  INC. 


LOOK  OUT  BELOW! 

Below:  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Messer,  Lieutenant  Herbert  G. 

Messer  and  Jim   Baird,  son  of  Major   Baird  of  Fort 

Douglas,  enjoying  winter  sports  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah 


COURTESY  EDITH    M.   HINES 


mshitm 


SALT   LAKE    hVtNINO   TELEiiRAM    PHOTO 
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The    Pulse    of  the    West 


for  instance,  has  not  gained  the  110,000  the  state  is 
credited  with,  neither  has  Montana  increased  its  popula- 
tion by  147,000  since  1920.  Idaho  is  likewise  in  the  same 
boat.  These  states  increased  their  population  very  rapidly 
during  the  wax-induced  metal  and  farming  boom;  when 
the  boom  collapsed,  their  pace  slackened  and  has  been  slow 
ever  since. 

On  the  other  hand  Oregon,  Washington,  Colorado  and 
California  have  exceeded  their  estimated  rate  of  increase  by 
a  large  margin.  It  is  safe  to  credit  California  with  a  popula- 
tion close  to  five  millions  todav  as  against  the  census  esti- 


mate of  4,316,000;  instead  of  the  1,538,000  estimated  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  Washington  probably  has  1,800,000.  Ore- 
gon has  either  exceeded  1 ,000,000  or  is  dangerously  close  to 
it,  and  Colorado's  estimated  1,059,000  should  be  lifted  to 
1,200,000,  bringing  the  total  population  of  the  Far  West  to 
the  1 1 ,600,000  mark. 

However,  what's  the  odds  one  way  or  the  other?  The 
factor  that  really  counts  is  not  quantity  but  quality.  It's 
much  better  to  have  a  slower  growth  and  have  the  individual 
life  filled  with  contentment,  aspiration  and  tolerance  than 
to  grow  overly  fast  and  speculate  in  real  estate. 


Neglecting     the     Love     Problems     of    the     Male 


A  THOUSAND  columns  of  free  advice  are  available  every 
day  to  the  women  and  girls  whose  love  affairs  run  the 
usual  stormy  course,  but  there  is  not  one  column  of  counsel 
and  consolation  exclusively  for  the  man.  A  thousand 
journalistic  shoulders  covered  with  georgette  are  offered  to 
the  love-lorn  girl  to  weep  on,  but  not  one  serge  shoulder  is 
held  out  invitingly  for  masculine  amatory  tears. 

Why  this  neglect?  Does  it  signify  that  men  love  less  in- 
tensely or  more  intelligently?  Is  it  an  admission  of  male 
superiority  in  the  field  of  love?     Does  it  signify  that  men 


have  fewer  problems  with  their  libido,  that  they  need  no 
advice  to  solve  them?  Or  is  it  merely  a  journalistic  oversight? 
We  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  our  men  readers  on 
this  subject.  If  there  is  a  strong  enough  demand  for  the 
service,  we  may  be  induced  to  engage  the  best  available 
male  sob  sister  to  conduct  a  correspondence  column  in  which 
advice  is  given  as  to  the  best  manner  of  dodging  alimony,  of 
recognizing  an  impending  proposal,  of  disentangling  crossed 
wires  without  causing  a  short  circuit  and  similar  problems 
peculiar  to  the  male. 


Tne     Woman's     Cakewa 


Ik 


TWENTY-SIX  wives  of  California  farmers,  equipped 
with  pedometers,  walked  an  average  distance  of  six  miles 
a  day,  mostly  in  the  kitchen.  One  of  the  housewives  discov- 
ered that  she  traveled  half  a  mile  to  make  a  cake.  By  rearrang- 
ing her  kitchen  with  the  help  of  the  farm  home  demonstra- 
tion worker  who  suggested  the  experiment,  she  found  that 
she  could  reduce  the  cake  distance  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile. 
One  farm  mother  with  two  small  children,  a  flock  of  chickens 
and  an  ill-planned  house  to  look  after,  covered  fifteen  miles 


nd     the     Man's     Jaw -Mileage 

in  a  day.  Another  woman  walked  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
to  get  her  breakfast;  the  same  task  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  eaters  was  performed  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  a 
neighbor. 

The  sale  of  pedometers  to  housewives  should  increase  tre- 
mendously as  a  result  of  this  investigation.  The  next  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
jaw-mileage  and  pressure-equivalent  of  business  men  sitting 
at  "conferences". 


Sunset's    Gallery   of  Western    Governors 

Number  Four:     The  Honorable  ISAAC  LEE  PATTERSON  of  Oregon 


Governor  Isaac  Lee  Patterson 


/^\REGOI\'S  new  governor  does  not  live  in  the  mansion  the  state 
^-^  provides  rent  free.  Though  the  doors  and  ceilings  of  the  mansion 
are  amply  able  to  accc  mmodate  his  six-foot- three  height,  Governor  Isaac 
Lee  Patterson  and  his  family  prefer  to  live  on  the  500-acre  farm  fifteen 
minutes  out  of  Salem,  the  state  capital.  Governor  Patterson  knows  that 
it  is  the  master's  eye  which  causes  the  kine  to  wax  fat,  and  he  has  no  love 
for  lean  cattle — even  with  the  gubernatorial  mansion  beckoning.  So  he 
stays  where  his  eye  can  rest  every  day  on  his  Holsteins,  his  Durocs,  his 
Shropshires,  on  the  tall  corn  that  feeds  them,  on  the  orderly,  even  rows 
of  peach,  pear,  apple  and  cherry  trees,  on  the  fields  of  sweet  clover,  the 
hop  yard  and  the  loganberry  vines  that  make  the  500  acres  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  profitable  farms  in  Oregon. 

IKE  Patterson  is  a  native  son,  offspring  of  an  Oregon  pioneer,  eldest  of 
ten  stalwart  brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  age  of  19,  in  1878,  he  left 
the  parental  farm  and  walked  thirty  miles  to  Salem,  an  immensely  tall, 
awkward  green-as-grass  youth  with  a  purpose.  He  wanted  to  find  a  job. 
He  found  it  with  a  grocery  firm  where  he  received  room  and  board  in 
exchange  for  twelve  hours'  work  a  day.  Within  a  few  weeks  they  added 
a  weekly  cash  stipend  to  his  wages.  He  put  most  of  it  away  and  five 
years  later  invested  $1000  in  the  business  which  then  belonged  to  A.  N. 
Gilbert.  The  partnership  of  Gilbert  &  Patterson  was  so  successful  that 
twelve  years  ago  the  future  governor  could  return  to  his  first  love,  farming. 
The  Oregon  farmers  have  the  sympathy  and  the  understanding  of  the 
new  governor,  but  he  won't  coddle 
them.  From  his  own  experience  he 
knows  that  the  right  kind  of 
farming  will  pay  in  Oregon  even 
when  banks  are  closing  their  doors 
by  the  dozen  in  Iowa. 


NEXT  MONTH: 
Governor   C.  C.  Young 

of  the  State  of  California 
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GALE,  IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

THE  COLORADO  BOATMEN 


REYNOLDS,  IN  THE   PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 


MOVIE  STUFF 


^artoons  of  the  Jftfonth 

Western    and   iVational   Affairs 
As    /nterpreted   by   Cartoonists   in    the    JVzst 


GALE,  IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

WHICH  END  ARE  WE  TO  BELIEVE? 


BRONSTRUP,   IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

COMPULSORY  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  THE  CURE 
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Interesting  Westerners 


A  Motion  Picture  Director 
of  Microbes 

SOME  years  ago,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  began  to  realize 
that  California  is  a  truly  won- 
derful place  in  which  to  live, 
Arthur  C.  Pillsbury,  then  a 
newspaper  photographer,  started  making 
pictures  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Golden 
State.  He  made  many  hundreds  of  them, 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  any  one  state  ever  made  by  one 
man.  Thousands  of  prints  from  these 
pictures  have  been  published  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  from  Nome  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  admired  from  Timbuktu  to 
Beersheba.  He  learrjed  photography  un- 
til making  good  pictures  came  to  be  to 
him  like  breathing  to  the  ordinary  man. 
Today  he  is  making  the  smallest  motion 
pictures  in  the  world — and  also,  propor- 
tionately, the  largest.  He  makes  minute 
members  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  from  pollen  grains  to  bacteria, 
perform  for  the  screen.  He  gathers  his 
actors,  selects  his  casts,  writes  their  plays, 
directs  the  show,  serves  as  cameraman, 
acts  as  his  own  censor  and,  finally,  en- 
larges the  pictures  until  the  tiny  "bug" 
that  gives  us  some  communicable  disease 
looks  like  a  football  flying  through  the  air. 
On  a  glass  stage  not  more  than  two  inches 
long  by  half  an  inch  wide  he  assembles 
thousands  of  these  tiniest  actors  in  the 
world  and,  while  the  camera  looks  through 
the  lenses  of  double  microscopes,  makes 

PHOTO  BY  A.  C.  PILLSBURY 


He  Makes  Microbes  Act 
for  the  Camera 

She  Gives  the  Trains  Their 
Track 

A  Pipe  Carver  on  the 
Job 

An  Entertainer  in  a 
Children's  Castle 

The  Indian  Everybody 
Knows 


the  deadly  germs  "do  their  stuff."  With- 
out doubt  he  could,  if  he  would,  settle  once 
for  all  the  ancient  argument  as  to  how 
many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
needle. 

Seriously,  Arthur  Pillsbury  has  made 
one  of  the  most  important  bacteriological 
discoveries  of  the  age. 
He  has  enabled  the  bacteriologist  to  study 

({Below:  The  "stage"  on  which  Arthur  C. 
Pillsbury  trains  his  microbe  movie  actors 
to  perform  and  on  which  the  new  motion 
pictures  are  made.  This  stage  is  the  small 
glass  slide  appearing  in  the  holder  in  the 
center  of  the  picture.  The  large  disk  at-  t^ie 
rear  is  the  centralized  spotlight;  'at  the  right 
is  the  first  of  the  two  synchronized  micro- 
scopes and,  still  further  to  the  right  but  out 
of  this  picture,  is  the  camera,  peering 
through  the  miscropes  at  the  bacterian  actors 


at  leisure  the  smallest  of  life-destroying 
creatures,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.  Many 
bacteria  move  so  rapidly  that  even  the 
best  of  trained  microscopists  are  unable 
to  follow  their  motions,  draw  them  clearly, 
or  note  their  activities.  Indeed,  with 
many  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
eye-strain  necessary  to  observe  them  in 
the  microscope.  One  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  study  of  communicable 
diseases  has  been  this  inability  to  become 
closely  acquainted  with  the  germ  which 
caused  the  particular  malady  under  in- 
vestigation. 

But  Pillsbury  realized  that  the  eye  of 
the  camera  never  tires  and  that  the  lens 
of  the  microscope  never  grows  weary;  so 
he  combined  the  two — or,  rather,  three, 
for  he  put  in  two  microscopes,  to  give  the 
camera  a  still  better  view  of  the  microbes. 
With  these  two  microscopes  perfectly 
synchronized — and  therein  lies  the  secret 
of  his  discovery — he  placed  his  bacterian 
actors  on  a  glass  slide,  played  a  brilliant 
spotlight  upon  them  and  began  to  make 
motion  pictures  which  have  proved  to  be 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  world  of 
scientists  and  physicians. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Pillsbury 
had  been  making  pictures,  both  "stills" 
and  motion,  of  plant  growth  and  flowers 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  spend  most  of  their  time. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  he  began  to 
wonder  just  how  the  pollen-grain,  dropped 
from  the  leg  of  the  wandering  bee  or  other 
insect,  did  its  work  of  fertilizing  the 
flower.     The  single  grain   of  pollen  is  so 


({Arthur  C.  Pillsbury, 
discoverer  of  the  new,  and 
only  successful,  method  of 
making  microscopic  motion 
pictures,  a  contribution  of 
inestimable  value  to 
bacteriologists 
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small  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  yet  it  travels  a  distance  ranging  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch, 
down  the  inside  of  the  stigma  of  the  blos- 
som to  reach  the  ovary  which  it  is  to  con- 
vert into  a  capsule  filled  with  seeds.  •  It 
moves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times 
its  own  length  to  attain  its  final  resting 
place,  and  meet  destruction,  in  the  heart 
of  the  flower. 

At  first  the  photographer  attempted  to 
make  this  picture  by  splitting  the  stigma 
of  the  sweet  pea  blossom,  introducing  the 
pollen  grains  and  then  photographing 
the  activities  of  these  grains  within  the 
actual  flower.  Owing  to  lack  of  contrast- 
ing colors  he  was  unable  to  do  this  but, 
not  discouraged,  he  placed  the  pollen 
grains  in  the  microscope  slide  and,  with 
microscopes  and  camera  trained  on  them, 
injected  into  the  field  a  fraction  of  a  drop 
of  a  fluid  which  he  had  made,  the  chemi- 
cal duplicate  of  the  liquid  in  the  stigma 
of  the  flower.  He  believed  that  this 
fluid  was  the  source  of  stimulus  for  all 
the  activities  of  the  pollen  grain.  At 
the  very  second  at  winch  this  liquid 
touched  the  pollen  grains  they  began  to 
move  about,  to  swell,  and  finally  to  pro- 
ject the  minute  tubes  of  protoplasm  with 
which  the  flower  is  fertilized.  There  the 
photographer  had  before  him,  on  a  tiny 
glass  plate,  a  reproduction  of  the  begin- 
ning of  life  in  all  plants. 

THIS  was  something  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  the  botany  department  of 
the  University  of  California  became  so 
interested  that  Pillsbury  was  invited  to 
conduct  his  experiments  in  that  depart- 
ment at  Berkeley.  There  he  has  been, 
developing  and  improving  the  first  suc- 
cessful microscopic  motion-picture  in- 
strument yet  devised,  and  making  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  film  of  bacteria,  harmless 
and  harmful,  removing  all  that  screen  of 
privacy  which  for  so  long  has  protected 
the  microbe  from  peering  eyes.  But  while 
he  was  still  engaged  on  the  pictures  of  the 
pollen  grain  and  its  life-work  he  dis- 
covered a  method  whereby  he  makes 
visible,  in  the  motion  picture,  the  nucleus, 
the  center  of  life,  in  each  grain.  This, 
too,  never  had  been  seen,  either  with  the 
microscope  or  with  the  unaided  eye. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
synchronize  microscope  and  camera  to  the 
extent  that  motion  pictures  of  bacterial 
life  in  action  could  be  made,  the  results  al- 
ways being  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory. 
Now  the  picture  of  the  smallest  bacteria, 
moving  so  rapidly  that  the  human  eye  is 
barely  able  to  follow  it,  may  be  enlarged 
110,000  times  and  still  remain  as  clear 
on  the  screen  as  it  would  be  were  it 
quiescent  beneath  the  most  powerful 
microscope. 

Not  the  least  of  the  values  of  the  dis- 
covery is  that  it  will  enable  bacteriologists 
to  study  at  their  leisure  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous drugs  and  bacteriophages  on  the 
germs  of  disease. 

"I  believe  this  discovery  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  bacteriology  and  prob- 
ably will  lead  to  much  greater  knowledge 
of  communicable  diseases,  their  cause, 
prevention  and  cure,"  said  Pillsbury  to 
the  writer.  Then  he  added:  "This  in- 
vention is  to  be  dedicated  to  educational 
purposes.     I  could  not  think  of  even  at- 


G^It's  a  man  s  job,  requiring  strength,  quick  decision,  action  and  a  mechanical  turn, 
but  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Hopkins  has  demonstrated  these  qualifications  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  thirteen  years.  She  is  on  duty  daily  from  four  o'clock 
until  midnight  in  Fort  Wright  interlocking  tower  near  Spokane,  W ashington.  Looks 
like  an  arsenal,  doesn't  it?  These  levers  demand  strong-arm  methods.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
throws  them  with  ease  and  accuracy,  giving  the  trains  their  track 


tempting  to  make  money  out  of  it.    I  will 
not  commercialize  it." 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  Californian 
who,  saying  he  is  not  a  scientist,  yet  has 
made  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  medicine 

H.  H.  Dunn. 


•  The  Lady  and  the  Levers 

TWO  railroads  leave  Spokane, 
Washington,  over  a  double  track 
to  the  Spokane  river  west  of  the  city,  then 
follow  a  single  track  over  a  trestle  to  Fort 
Wright  interlocker,  just  outside  the  city 
limits,  where  the  two  lines  diverge,  one 
going  south  to  Portland,  the  other  west 
to  Seattle.  Fort  Wright  interlocking 
tower  is  manned  by  a  woman;  manned 
figuratively  and  literally,  for  an  inter- 
locking position  is  considered  a  man's  job. 
It  calls  for  strength,  quick  decision,  action 
and  a  mechanical  turn.  For  more  than 
thirteen  years  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Hopkins  has 
demonstrated  these  qualifications  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road. Every  day  in  the  year  she  faces  the 
tower's  twenty-four  brilliantly  hued  le- 
vers, for  trains  must  run. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  throws  with  ease  and 
vigor  the  levers  which  open,  close  and 
lock  switches  and  derails;  throws  other 
levers  which  raise  and  lower  signals; 
closes  gaping  switch  points.  A  switch 
across  the  Spokane  river  and  six  signals 
are  electrically  operated,  the  balance  of 
the  levers  are  "strong-arm".  In  fact, 
she  tells  the  trains  where  to  head  in  and 
they  obey  her. 


Trains  do  not  stop  at  Fort  Wright. 
As  they  whiz  by,  bearing  their  loads  of 
humanity  and  industrial  wealth,  Mrs. 
Hopkins  copies  and  hands  up  train  orders. 
The  orders  -end  messages  are  placed  in 
slender  hoops  and  held  up  by  the  opera- 
tor as  the  trains  thunder  by,  trainmen  and 
engine  men  running  their  arms  through 
the  hoops.  She  gives  silk  trains,  laden 
with  cargoes  running  into  billions  of  dol- 
lars, their  track  and  orders.  Giant  en- 
gines worth  enormous  sums  obey  her. 
There's  a  reason:  "Safety  always"  is  the 
interlocker's  purpose.  It  is  a  sure  inven- 
tion; signals  and  switches  act  in  conjunc- 
tion and  a  signal  will  not  respond  until 
the  proper  route  is  set,  yet  an  operator  at 
such  a  point  has  need  at  all  times  for  a 
clear  head  and  discerning  judgment.  One 
feature  of  the  plant  is  a  time  lock  that 
ticks  for  a  whole  minute  and  says  as 
plainly  as  machinery  can  say,  "Take  your 
time,  take  your  time."  The  operator  can- 
not change  the  line-up  from  one  track  to 
another  until  the  time  lock  has  run  down. 

While  throwing  the  levers  is  inside  work, 
conditions  sometimes  arise  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  spike  a  switch.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  grabs  the  spike  maul  and  spikes, 
throws  the  track  by  hand  and  spikes  the 
switch.    Trains  must  not  be  delayed! 

A  corner  cupboard  contains  tools,  tor- 
pedoes, fusees  and  varied  colored  flags. 

The  interlocking  tower  has  windows 
on  all  sides,  giving  the  operator  a  clear 
view.  Many  a  passing  stranger  looks 
with  curiosity  at  the  pipe  lines  connect- 
ing levers  to  switches  and  signals,  and 
comes  into  the  tower  to  glimpse  the  in- 
terior.    To  the  uninitiated  the  array  of 
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levers  which  throw  switches  and  signals 
and  the  indicators  which  show  the  exact 
position  of  the  trains  seem  a  puzzle.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  smiles  as  she  works  with  speed 
and  skill.  She  is  on  duty  from  four  p.  M. 
until  midnight.  Lonely?  No.  The 
jeweled  yard  with  its  various  colored 
lights — rubies,  emeralds  and  topaz — makes 
conversation  with  a  language  all  its  own. 
The  constant  click  of  the  telegraph  is 
music.  And  the  bells!  A  bell  may  an- 
nounce a  train  coming  from  the  east,  an- 
other a  train  from  the  west.  A  bell  may 
impart  the  news  that  a  train  has  just  left 
the  city,  that  it  has  passed  a  certain  street 
or  has  left  the  double  track  and  is  on  the 
bridge.  Hanging  in  a  row,  lighted  and 
ready  for  service,  are  three  lanterns,  red, 
orange  and  white,  each  color  conveying 
its  own  particular  message  to  the  passing 
train.  Yes,  even  colors  talk  on  a  railroad. 
And  there  are  the  whistle  signals.  A  train 
across  the  bridge  may  tell  just  which 
track  it  wants  by  a  combination  of 
whistles.  The  rule  book  holds  a  long  list 
of  whistle  phrases.  Even  torpedoes  bark 
their  orders  to  the  passing  train.  The 
mystic  language  of  the  railroad! 

Mrs.  Hopkins  is  also  a  farmer.  Oregon 
land  which  she  homesteaded  through 
years  of  privation  and  hardship  now 
yields  its  quota  of  golden  grain.  She  is  a 
devoted  mother,  the  sole  support  of  three 
children,  Blanche,  in  her  first  year  at 
college;  Jack,  eleven;  Marguerite,  four. 
Said  freckle-faced  Jack  the  other  day, 
gazing  disdainfully  at  my  Ford,  "I'm 
going  to  buy  my  mother  a  Packard." 
And  no  doubt  he  will. 

Grace  W.  Hitchcock. 


The  Pipe  Maker 


HERBERT  PHOTOS 
INC. 


Interesting   Westerners 


({Entrance  to  the  Magic 

Castle  and  the  Land 

of  Make-Believe 


C[  Miss 

Josephine 

Kipple 


({For  generations  the  Loder  family  of  pipe 
makers  in  Vienna  has  furnished  the  most 
celebrated  workers  in  this  craft  in  all  the 
world.  Otto  Loder  left  his  homeland  and 
came  to  Los  Angeles  a  few  years  ago  but 
he  did  not  leave  his  fame  behind  him. 
Since  establishing  his  residence  in  the  West 
Loder  has  followed  his  craft  and  from  the 
beginning  has  been  kept  busy  with  orders. 
The  camera  found  him  absorbed  in  carving 
an  eagle's  claw  pipe  bowl  from  meerschaum 


Her  Magic  Castle  Holds  the 
Key  to  Wonderland 

GOLD  EN- HAIRED  princesses, 
fairy  princes,  Little  Boy  Blues, 
Red  Riding  Hoods  and  many  other  char- 
acters, vividly  impersonated  by  Josephine 
Kipple,  fascinate  the  rows  of  wee  folk  who 
crowd  the  Magic  Castle  Theatre  recently 
established  in  one  of  Denver's  largest  de- 
partment stores. 

While  busy  mothers  shop  at  leisure  their 
tiny  tots  are  entertained  by  dainty  Miss 
Kipple  who  has  won  unusual  success  with 
her  acting  and  playwriting  in  this  new 
field  of  store  service.  From  eleven  until 
half  past  four  o'clock,  five  days 
a  week,  she  brings  her  youthful 
audience  under  the  spell  of 
Mother  Goose  and  the  world  of 
fantasy  and  not  only  keeps  the 
children  entertained  but  teaches  them 
subtle  lessons  in  character-building.  She 
fashions  costumes  for  her  co-workers, 
writes  playlets  for  special  occasions  and 
makes  all  of  her  work  outstanding. 

The  Magic  Castle,  built  of  heavy  can- 
vas, occupies  space  on  one  of  the  upper 
floors  and  is  arranged  and  equipped  like 
any  modern  Little  Theatre.  It  is  so  popu- 
lar that  long  lines  await  admittance  at 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day. 

When  she  was  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  Josephine  Kipple  found  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  her  family  rest- 
ing upon  her  shoulders,  as  her  father  died 


and  left  her  mother  with  several  small 
children.  Josephine  at  once  became  a 
stenographer  and  for  some  years  sup- 
ported her  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
Her  imagination  and  love  of  self-expres- 
sion, however,  caused  her  to  leave  her 
typewriter  and  dictation  book  and  be- 
come a  pioneer  in  this  new  phase  of  de- 
partment store  development. 

The  mystical  yet  clean  and  wholesome 
entertainment  which  she  provides  for  the 
children  who  come  to  the  Magic  Castle 
makes  her  distinctive  among  Colorado 
artists.  Agnes  Wright  Spring. 


You  Carry  His  Picture 


HERBERT 

PHOTOS 

INC. 


CT  That  is,  you  do  if  you  happen  to  have  a 
five-cent  piece  in  your  pocket,  for  this  very 
serious  representative  of  one  of  America's 
first  families  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
Chief  Two  Guns  White  Calf.  He  belongs 
to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana,  and 
his  likeness  is  embossed  on  every  "buf- 
falo nickel."  The  Chief  was  selected  as 
model  for  the  coin  sculpture  after  a  nation- 
wide search  by  government  officials  for  a  head 
that  would  be  typical  of  the  American  Indian 
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The  West  at  Washington 


Dr.  John  W.  Summers, 

Banker,  Farmer  and  Member 

of  Congress,  is  a  Solid 

Citizen  of  a  Great 

Agricultural  Community 


WHEN  the  writer  was  a 
small  boy  there  were  a  few 
geographical  names  that 
fascinated  him  by  their 
typography  and  sound. 
Among  them  were  Samarkand,  Timbuc- 
too,  Bagdad  and  Walla  Walla.  And  one 
happy  morning  the  boy  awoke  in  Walla 
Walla  in  very  truth.  The  others  sti 
remain  in  dreamland,  but  the  boy  having 
seen  Walla  Wallla  has  always  had  faith 
in  the  three  other  cities  of  romance  in- 
spired by  name.  And  he  has  discovered 
that  the  hypnotism  of  Walla  Walla  as  an 
appellation  was  not  singular  in  its  effect 
upon  him. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  pensive 
and  wondering  farm  boy  in 
Indiana.  As  the  meaning  of  his 
dog-eared  geography  began  to 
penetrate,  it  inspired  him  with 
a  triple  ambition,  which  he 
dared  not  hope  might  ever  be 
realized — but  he  did  fancy  that 
it  might  happen  that  one  day  he  would  see 
Kansas,  the  then  wonder-cities  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul — and  Walla  Walla. 
In  time  he  saw  all  three  and  was  greatly 
rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune.  Kansas  and 
the  Twin  Cities  were  all  that  he  had 
dreamed  they  might  be,  but  Walla  Walla 
was  far  more  than  the  fascination  of  its 
name;  it  was  irresistible.  And  John  W. 
Summers  pitched  his  tent  by  its  limpid 
canals,  ate  of  its  luscious  cherries,  inhaled 
its  dust,  gazed  in  awe  upon  the  Snake 
river — truly  sliding  along  like  a  snake — 
speculated  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  became  of  Walla  Walla  as 
naturally  as  he  was  born. 

LOVING  euphonious  Walla  Walla, 
John  W.  Summers  was  loved  in 
return.  And  as  a  substantial  testimonial 
of  that  love  the  Walla  Walla  district  elected 
him  to  Congress.  And  so  here  he  is,  an 
august  lawmaker  of  the  Great  Republic  be- 
cause of  the  lure  of  a  name  of  romance  and 
adventure.  Several  times  has  he  been  re- 
elected, with  majorities  increasing  at  such 
a  rate  that  if  something  doesn't  happen 
his  majority  will  be  greater  than  the  en- 
tire vote  of  the  district.  But  something  is 
more  than  likely  to  happen.  For  the 
rumor  runs  in  Washington  that  the  chan- 
ces are  good  that  the  next  senator  from 
Washington  state  will  be  Summers  of 
Walla  Walla — and  he  can  start  the  per- 
centage increase  all  over  again.  Anyway 
Senator  Dill's  term  approaches  its  end, 
his  successor  must  be  elected  in  1928 — 
and  there  is  Summers.    Why  look  farther? 


As  the  biographer  examines  Summers' 
career  he  is  impressed  by  the  way  it  has 
been  laid  out  by  fate  for  the  allurement 
of  votes.  In  the  first  place  he  is — or  was — 
a  doctor.  Now,  to  be  a  doctor  in  good 
standing  is  a  distinction  in  itself — almost 
as  much  in  a  civilized  community  as  a 
Medicine  Man  among  the  original  Walla 
Wallas.  But  the  by-product  sobriquet  of 
"Doc"  that  goes  with  it  is  of  even  greater 
electoral  value.  The  inferiority  complex 
causes  the  common  man  great  satisfac- 
tion when  he  addresses  a  distinguished 
man  as  "Doc."  It  is  an  inoffensive  way 
of  expressing   the   vernacular   version   of 


({Our  hero  is 

more  of  a 
farmer  than 
anything  else 


the  insuppressible  belief  of  Americans  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal — espe- 
cially equal.  All  the  more  so  if  the  "Doc" 
is  a  man  of  solid  achievements  and  real 
dignity.  Our  essential  republicanism  is 
reasserted  when  we  learn  that  our  "Doc" 
has  traveled  and  studied  abroad  and  that 
he  is  no  correspondence  school  healer. 
Here  is  a  man  of  science  and  sagacity  who 
has  viewed  royalty,  "once-overed"  the 
effete  lands  of  Europe  and  still  prefers 
Walla  Walla  and  democracy.  And  yet 
can  be  called  "Doc".  Before  leaving  this 
phase  of  the  subject  I  would  explain  that 
it  doesn't  cheapen  Dr.  Summers  to  call 
him  "Doc".  He  is  too  solid  a  citizen  for 
that.  And  a  banker,  too.  When  you 
sobriquet  a  banker-doctor  you  do  it 
with  ample  mental  reservations  for  all 
levity. 

Not  that  I  would  give  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Summers  is  too  much  of  a  ban- 
ker; rather,  he  is  just  enough.  Just 
enough  to  share  in  the  benefits  without 


Sy  Theodore   M.  Knappen 

Sunset's  Staff  Correspondent 

at  the  National  Capital 

suffering  from  the  penalties  of  member- 
ship in  that  awe-inspiring  guild. 

Thus  far  our  sketch  reveals  Dr.  Summers 
as  a  solid  citizen,  but  there  remain  to  be 
presented  certain  facts  that  draw  him 
close  to  the  great  agricultural  community. 
He  has  been  an  extensive  apple  grower. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  perfect  form  of  the  verb. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  establishes  between 
him  and  many  people  in  the  great  state  of 
Washington  the  bond  that  is  forged  only 
in  the  fire  of  common  sufferings.  As  if 
that  were  not  enough  to  endear  him  to  the 
people  of  his  great  state — especially  the 
east  side  (and  the  next  senator  belongs  to 
the  east  side) — he  is  identified  with  the 
soil  by  his  ownership  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  wheat  land  which  he  has  in- 
dustriously and  persistently,  not  to  say 
stubbornly,  farmed  despite  successive 
failures  of  McNary-Haugen  legislation. 
Probably  our  hero  is  more  of  a  farmer 
than  anything  else.  And  that  doesn't 
hurt  him  at  election  time  or  any 
other.  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm, 
he  loves  farming.  Retrospectively 
he  loves  the  old-fashioned  simple- 
life  sort  of  farming;  prospectively 
he  loves  the  more  complex  futur- 
istic farming,  wherein  the  farmer 
shall  sit  beside  his  fig-tree  and 
conduct  his  farming  with  push- 
buttons. 

SO  much  does  he  love  the 
country  that  in  one  vacation 
between  sessions  of  Congress 
he  went  out  into  Virginia  incog  and 
hired  himself  out  as  a  farmhand.  And 
got  away  with  it.  The  sorely  pressed 
farmer  viewed  him  as  heaven-sent  aid. 
"Goldarn  it",  he  said,  "after  the  first  day's 
work,  "if  you  aint  one  of  them  old- 
fashioned  hands  that  we  used  to  have  be- 
fore the  war."  And  the  farmer  chuckled 
to  think  that  this  Class  1  farm  laborer 
asked  nothing  but  his  board.  Why  the 
man  would  have  been  cheap  at  $25  a 
month!  The  new  hand  made  only  one 
stipulation  and  that  was  that  he  should 
not  be  required  to  milk.  In  his  time  he 
had  milked  a  million  cows  more  or  less, 
but  he  feared  that  long  years  of  no  prac- 
tice would  result  in  lame  hands.  But  one 
night  the  farmer  was  away  and  the  cow 
had  to  be  milked,  and  so  Summers  gal- 
lantly offered  to  overlook  the  "provided" 
clause  in  his  contract.  He  made  the  ap- 
proach on  the  right  side  all  right  but — . 
Well,  Summers  was  too  good  on  the  whole 
to  be  fired. 

That  was  a  great  vacation.    The  con- 
gressman   was    renewed    in    health    and 
spirits  and  was  ahead  the  amount  of  his 
board.     Besides,  it  strengthened  his  faith 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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A\^steoiMames%/  Gardens 


V 


'     Conducted     by      » 

.(jllian  Ferguson 


(^Ingenious  and  in- 
teresting example  of 
the  graceful  way  in 
which  two  garages 
may  be  tucked  into 
the  top  story  of  a 
house  on  a  steep 
hillside.  What  if 
the  limousine  does 
rest  above  the  piano? 
Drive  right  in.  But 
this  sort  of  thing 
wasn't  being  done 
with  Dobbin  in 
grandfather  s  day 


(parages  in  the  (garret 


ti^A  twenty -thousand-dollar  house  hangs  over  the  edge  of 

tins  road.    Now,  where  would  you  put  the  garage 

if  not  in  the  garret;1 


TOU  i 
the  c 
coat 


BUNS!     I         M    A  C   A  I   I    \    ! 


'OU  men  go  on  upstairs  and  get  in 
car  while  I  am  putting  on  my 
and  hat,"  said  the  hostess.  I 
started  in  wonderment,  as  the  injunction 
seemed  to  imply  that  we  were  about  to 
embark  in  an  aeroplane  from  the  roof. 
We  were  seated  in  a  beautiful  big  room 
whose  windows,  six  feet  across,  framed  a 
lovely  picture  of  gardens,  backed  by  the 
stately  Santa  Monica  mountains.  Below 
the  windows  the  hillside  dropped  sheerly  a 
hundred  feet  to  an  arroyo  lined  with  euca- 
lyptus trees.  Turning  toward  the  south, 
one's  eyes  swept  the  bowered  homes  of  the 
city  itself,  then  on  over  the  Riviera-like 
setting  of  hills  to  a  tiny  splotch  of  blue, 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight  a  dozen  miles 
away.  It  was  when  I  glimpsed  this  little 
patch  of  the  Pacific  that  I  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  drive  to  the  beach;  then  had 
followed  the  command  above  quoted. 

"Don't  look  so  nervous.  Come  on," 
said  the  host  with  a  grin.  I  followed  him. 
One  flight  up  and  we  were  in  the  billiard 
room,  then  in  a  broad  entrance  hall.  An- 
other carpeted  stair  and  we  emerged  into 
a  garage.  A  handsome  dustliss  limousine 
'<  onlinued  ><u  page  76) 
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Residence  of  Charles  W.  Svtz 


({ The  Italian  type  of 
architecture,  when  repro- 
duced in  its  plainest  form, 
has  a  stateliness  so  severe 
that  it  seems  to  hold  a 
haughty  aloofness  from  the 
world.  In  charming  con- 
trast to  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation by  Charles  W . 
Ertz,  architect  of  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Here  is 
felt  the  Italian  influence 
in  its  most  gracious  and 
inviting  mood.  Above  is 
a  rear  view.  The  gardens 
slope  toward  the  East 
Moreland  Golf  Links  in 
three  terraces,  with  pools 
and  gorgeous  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  the  work  of  an 
expert  in  landscaping;  the 
garden  walls  are  a  deli- 
cate pink  stucco 


(^Detail  of  street  entrance  io  the  Ertz  home  in  the  suburb  of  East 
Moreland.  The  outside  stucco  is  a  light  chocolate  color.  An  archel 
doorway  in  a  curved  lower  is  characteristic  of  the  Latin  countries 
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*(jving-^oom  in  the  tfome  of  Charles  W.  £rtz 


(£  The  Italian  fireplace  in  the 
living-room,  executed  in  cast 
stone,  has  the  appearance  of  age, 
accomplished  by  means  of  a 
wash  that  darkened  the  pores  in 
the  cement.  A  bust  of  Dante, 
candelabrum  and  an  old  copper 
kettle  adorn  the  mantel.  Screens 
are  of  wrou ght-iron,  hinged  at 
the  sides  like  gates.  As  the  ceil- 
ing is  eighteen  feet  high  the  grate 
was  raised  fourteen  inches  from 
the  floor.  A  fire  pit,  sunk  eight 
inches,  and  the  four  draught 
holes  seen  in  the  picture,  make 
for  perfect  efficiency.  Walls  are 
of  rough  plaster  polychromed  in 
soft  colors 


({In  an  upper  hall  is  an  arched 
balcony  overlooking  the  living- 
room.  The  drapery  here  is  a 
rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
Japanese  embroidery,  white  silk 
swans  in  raised  design  upon  a 
red  silk  background 
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({Above:  Curved  cement 
stucco  wall  in  apricot 
tint,  gate  a  grayish  old 
blue,  in  colorful  contrast 
to  the  green  of  lawn  and 
shrubs.  Garden  of  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Halliday,  Santa 
Monica,  California 


arden 


/Fall 


as  a 


©ecorative 


((  Below:  Wall  light  gray 
with  rough-troweled  stucco 
finish;  black  wrought-iron 
gate  approached  by  flag- 
stones from  the  street;  ef- 
fective planting.  Garden 
of  Arthur  H.  Braly,  Los 
Angeles,   California 
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Photos  by  C.  A.  Byers 
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Statue  ^tuff 


enough  that  her  nerves  were  so  jumpy. 
After  all  it  was  only  a  spring  storm. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  woke 
suddenly,  just  as  she  used  to  do  at  the 
sound  of  a  tearful  little  voice  from  the 
children's  bed,  only  now  it  was  as  if  the 
storm  beating  with  wet  insistent  hands 
against  her  window  was  calling  her — for 
what? 

She  had  turned  on  the  light  by  her  bed 
and  was  rising,  when,  as  if  led  by  some 
evil  power  her  eyes  turned  to  the  dresser, 
where  Fay's  picture  had  stood.  With  a 
little  sob  she  dropped  back  upon  her  pil- 
lows, "I  won't  go,"  she  said  angrily,  aloud 
"I  could  never  make  it  in  this  storm  and 
anyway  there's  no  need.  The  Holiday 
house  is  right  up  the  hill  back  o'  the  cabin. 
She'd  go  up  there  when  she  saw  the  water 
gettin'  up." 

She  lay  down  again  but  not  to  sleep. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  think  about 
when  you  woke  in  the  night.  There  was 
Dan;  his  great  love  for  Elinor;  their  life 
together  to  which  they  were  looking  for- 
ward with  such  eagerness  and  then  sud- 
denly as  if  an  evil  fog  had  lifted  from  her 
mind  Bessie  knew  that  most  of  all  there 
was  Elinor.  Not  the  cool  self  sufficient 
Elinor  of  the  "absolute  independence" 
but  Elinor,  the  girl  who  knew  so  little  of 
the  long,  long  road  ahead,  Elinor,  whose 
right  it  still  was  to  be  looked  after,  to  be 
mothered.  What  if  Elinor  had  been 
wrong?  All  kids  were  wrong  at  times. 
You  didn't  stop  caring  for  a  child  just  be- 
cause it  had  displeased  you. 

BESSIE  got  quickly  out  of  bed  and 
into  her  clothes.  She'd  call  the 
police  station,  ask  them  just  to  have  a  look 
— no  she  couldn't  do  that.  Telephone 
wires  were  down  and  besides  the  San 
Dimas  was  outside  the  city  limits.  She 
couldn't  ask  the  men  in  the  block  to  walk 
to  the  Wash  on  such  a  night  just  because 
the  storm  had  set  her  imagining  accidents 
that  hadn't  happened.  As  she  argued  she 
was  getting  into  her  rain  coat,  finding  her 
little  electric  torch,  running  downstairs. 

If  when  she  got  to  the  Wash  she  found 
the  cabin  dark,  as  she  was  sure  it  would  be, 
she  would  know  that  Elinor  had  gone  up 
the  hill  to  the  Holiday's  as  a  sensible  girl 
like  Elinor  would  do.  But  if  there  was  a 
light,  then  she  would  get  Tim  Pratt,  whose 
house  was  nearest  to  the  Wash  on  the  city 
side,  and  who  had  a  boat,  to  row  across  to 
the  cabin  and  get  Elinor. 

Once  outside  the  storm  no  longer 
seemed  calling  her.  Instead  it  ran  shriek- 
ing at  her,  wrapped  her  in  icy  sheets  of 
blinding  rain,  tried  to  force  her  back. 
Somehow  she  made  the  half-mile  to  the 
end  of  River  Street  and  turned  into  the 
old  road  to  the'Wash.    The  flooded  road, 

Citted  treacherously  with  holes  which 
rought  her  to  her  knees  time  and  again, 
was  a  nightmare  of  trial,  but  she  kept  on. 
If  she  could  make  the  Pratt  house  all 
would  be  well. 

Old  Mrs.  Pratt,  roused  from  her  bed  by 
Bessie's  knock,  opened  the  door  with  a 
cry  of  amazement.  "My  Ian',  if  you 
don't  look  like  you'd  rained  down!  When 
I  heard  you  knock  I  thought  it  was  Tim, 
though  I  wasn't  lookin'  for  him  tonight. 


{Continued  from  page  ig) 

He  went  down  the  San  Dimas  in  the  boat, 
'bout  noon  to  see  what  the  storm  had  done 
to  the  lower  farm  an'  I  reckon  he  thought 
best  to  stay  the  night  with  the  tenant. 
What?  Somebody  in  the  old  cabin?  Sho! 
They  wouldn't  stay  when  they  saw  the 
water  raisin'.  You're  goin'  on!  Woman, 
you  can't!    The  water's  up  to — " 

Bessie's  choked  little  cry  cut  the  words 
short.  Staring  through  the  slackening 
rain  her  blue  eyes  had  caught  something 
that  Mrs.  Pratt's  dim  old  ones  could  not 
see;  the  faint  yellow  blur  of  a  lighted 
window  out  there  in  the  foaming  waters 
of  the  Wash. 

The  next  instant  Bessie  was  running 
down  the  road.  As  she  ran  she  was  seeing, 
as  plainly  as  if  she  stood  beside  it,  the  sag- 


My  Little  Fig  Tree 

By  Anne  Zuker 

All  through  the  winter 

My  little  fig  tree 

Has  worn  her  gray  gown 

So  circumspectly. 

But  Spring  breezes  coax  her, 

Spring  suns  are  warm! 

After  the  rain 

And  the  wind  and  the  storm, 

She  stands  like  a  dancer 

On  a  Hokusai fan 

In  posture  ecstatic. 

Of  exquisite  plan. 

Each  branch  has  a  leaf 

Like  the  delicate  hand 

Upflung  by  a  Geisha 

Of  Hokusai 's  land. 


ging,  crumbled  foundation  of  the  old 
cabin.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  it  had 
withstood  the  flood  this  long.  It  might  go 
at  any  moment  now.  Elinor's  light  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  Holiday's  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Wash.  No  cry  for 
help  would  carry  above  the  storm. 

But  another  cry,  a  cry  from  the  past, 
was  ringing  in  Bessie's  brain,  "The  old 
boat  in  the  gravel  pit—.  If  it's  only  still 
there—" 

The  abandoned  old  pit  lay  a  little  back 
from  the  Wash,  separated  from  it  by  a 
high  wall  of  earth  and  rock  over  which  the 
flood  had  not  passed.  There  was  always 
shallow  water  in  it  and  as  she  scrambled 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  by  the  light  of  her 
little  torch  she  could  see  the  boat,  resting 
on  the  dark  pool,  a  rotting  rope  securing 
it  to  a  timber  of  the  old  rock  crusher 
above. 

With  a  little  sob  of  gratitude  Bessie 
seized  the  rope,  throwing  all  her  strength 
into  the  pull.  Slowly  the  boat,  small  and 
light,  came  up.  Thank  God  the  old  oars 
win   still  in  it!     Holding  fast  to  the  boat 


she  pushed  it  down  the  embankment  into 
the  Wash.  Then  cautiously  she  climbed 
in  and  headed  toward  the  cabin. 

And  now  the  real  struggle  began.  Those 
moments  of  battle  with  the  rushing  cur- 
rent that  tossed  and  whirled  the  frail  old 
boat;  moments  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
little  craft  could  not  possibly  keep  afloat 
another  instant  were  hours  to  the  frantic 
woman,  and  then,  miraculously  it  seemed, 
there  was  the  cabin  window,  deep  in 
water,  a  terrifying  slant  to  the  roof  show- 
ing that  the  old  foundation  had  begun  to 
give  way. 

Bessie  bumped  the  boat  against  the 
cabin  door.  "El'nor,"  she  shouted.  "You 
in  there?" 

Elinor's  voice,  quivering  with  amaze- 
ment and  relief,  answered  from  the  win- 
dow: "I'm  here.  I  didn't  dream  there  was 
any  danger — then  all  at  once  the  flood 
was  here.     I  can't  swim — ." 

"Climb  out  the  window,"  Bessie  or- 
dered tersely.  "Door's  jammed — drift- 
wood. Quick.  The  current's  somepin' 
awful.  I  can't  hold  the  boat  much  longer." 

But  Elinor  had  left  the  window  and  was 
moving  about  in  the  flooded  room. 

"Elinor,"  screamed  Bessie.  "Whyn't 
you  come?  I — tell  you — can't  hold — ." 
Endurance  strained  to  the  limit  by  the 
last  hour  was  giving  way.  There  was  a 
queer  feehng  in  her  head  that  made  every- 
thing seem  unreal.  The  wind's  shriek  was 
like  a  human  shout  in  her  ears.  Elinor's 
light  was  a  golden  blur,  bobbing  about 
like  a  signaling  lantern,  now  far  away,  now 
coming  nearer. 

Elinor  stepped  through  the  window,  a 
great  flat  package  in  her  arms.  "My 
work,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "I  couldn't 
leave  it." 

"Jump  in,  quick,"  Bessie  gasped.  She 
stood  up  to  her  arm-pits  in  the  water  be- 
side the  little  boat  that  plunged  like  some 
maddened  animal,  straining  with  all  her 
might  to  hold  it  against  the  terrific  on- 
rush of  the  flood. 

"Leave  that  junk.  No  room  for  it,"  she 
commanded. 

"Oh,  but—" 

"Pile  in — quick,"  screamed  Bessie.  She 
let  go  the  boat  with  one  hand  and  pushed 
the  hesitating,  bewildered  girl  forward. 
"The  little  torch  is  on  the  seat;  keep  it  go- 
ing and  steer  for  the  old  rock  crusher  at 
your  right.    Good-bye." 

"But — you?"  gasped  Elinor. 

"Staying,"  Bessie  said  briefly.  "The 
old  wreck  won't  hold  us  both.  Oh,  go, 
GO!" 

BUT  Elinor  was  speaking  and  the 
quiver  had  gone  from  her  voice, 
"Not  without  you,"  she  said  calmly. 

"El'nor!"  Bessie  was  sobbing  now. 
"Don't  be  a  fool.  I'm — old.  I  aint  needed 
—but  you  and  Dan — all  life  before  you — 
together — ." 

"Don't,"  Elinor  said  in  a  tortured 
whisper.  She  put  one  hand  to  her  eyes  as 
if  shutting  out  a  vision  to  which  she  dare 
not  yield,  with  the  other  she  clasped  her 
cherished  work  to  her  breast.  "Mother," 
she  pleaded,  "can't  you  see  that  it's  you 
who  must  go  back — to  Dan?  He  doesn't 
know   it  but  he  needs  you  more  than  he 
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Statue    Stuff:     £dith   Letts   Dunn 


does  me.  He  merely  gave  himself  to  me, 
but  he  was  given  to  you.  And  mothers," 
said  Elinor  of  the  absolute  independence, 
"must  hold  on  to  their  children  because 
the  children  need  them  so." 

Bessie  gave  a  little  gasp.  But,  of 
course,  Elinor  hadn't  really  said  those 
words.  They  were  only  imaginary  like 
the  shouting  and  the  lantern  that  seemed 
coming  nearer.  It  was  nearer!  And  it 
wasn't  Elinor's  light.    It — 

Suddenly  Elinor  gave  a  cry,  "Some 
one's  calling — and  there's  a  light — ." 

A  boat  bumped  against  theirs.  The 
voice  of  Tim  Pratt  came  out  of  the  storm; 
"Fer  the  love  o'  God,  what  ye  doin'  here? 
Climb  in  my  boat  while  I  stiddy  her. 
Can't  you  see  the  old  shack's  goin'  ?  We 
gotta  get  clear  of  'er  or  she'll  ketch  us 
when  she  goes  down.  'Twas  a  mighty 
lucky  thing  for  you  that  I  got  worried  about 
leavin'  ma  and  rowed  home  this  a-way." 

An  hour  later  Bessie  opened  the  door 
of  old  Mrs.  Pratt's  coziest  bedroom  to 
admit  Elinor,  who  carried  a  big  package 
in  her  arms. 

"My  lan's,  did  you  stick  to  that  after 
all?"  amazed  Bessie.  "I'd  forgot  all  about 
the  thing." 

"I  didn't,"  said  Elinor,  happily.  She 
began  undoing  the  wrappings  with  tender 
little  touches. 


"Why,"  exclaimed  Bessie,  "if  you  aint 
wrapped  it  in  the  oil  cloth  from  the  cabin 
table." 

"Yes,  I  did  that  when — when  I  real- 
ized how  high  the  water  was.  You  see  I 
thought — if  no  one  came  in  time,  this 
might  be  found — after— and  if  I  put  the 
oil  cloth  around  it,  maybe  the  water 
wouldn't  hurt  it  so  much.  I  just  couldn't 
bear  having  you  lose  it." 

"Me  lose  it?" 

<CT  DID  it  for  you,"  Elinor  said  with 
X  shy  pride.  She  held  out  her  gift 
and  Bessie  saw  a  big  canvas,  Fay's  dear 
child-face;  every  curl;  every  feature; 
every  ruffle  of  the  pink  organdie,  exactly 
as  in  the  old  photograph  which  lay 
against  the  painting. 

"You  see,"  hurried  Elinor,  "I  was  so 
sorry  for  the  foolish  things  I  said  about 
copying  the  picture  for  the  book,  and 
when  you  spoke  about  wanting  an  en- 
largement I  tried  to  offer  but  you  left  the 
room  and  when  I  left  the  next  morning 
you  had  gone  to  the  store  so  I  couldn't 
ask  you  for  the  photograph.  I  wrote  a 
note  and  stuck  it  in  the  mirror.  I  thought 
since  we  had  talked  about  the  enlarge- 
ment you  would  guess  why  I  needed  the 
picture,  though  I  did  want  awfully  to 
have  it  a  surprise.     I  meant  to  explain, 


though,  when  you  came  to  the  cabin  that 
afternoon,  but  I  got  so  absorbed  in  getting 
settled  I  forgot  until  you  had  gone.  I 
called  after  you  but  you  did  not  hear  and  I 
was  coming  in  the  next  day  to  tell  you 
about  it  and  then  the  rain  came.  Oh,  I  hope 
you  haven't  worried.  And  now,"  she  put 
a  loving  arm  about  Bessie,  "now  that  you 
have  the  painting  I  thought — I  hoped — - 
that  perhaps  you  would  feel  that  you 
could  let  me  keep  the  photograph.  You 
see,  I  love  Fay,  Mrs.  Conley.  Working 
over  the  picture  has  made  us  acquainted. 
It's  just  as  if  she  was  my  very  own  dear 
little  sister.  I  never  had  one,  you  know, 
and,  you  see,  her  picture  would  be  a  tiny 
bit  like  having  her.  I  don't  know  if  you 
will  understand  but  it  seems  as  if  I  must 
hold  on  to  Fay." 

Bessie  Conley's  blue  eyes,  abrim  with 
tears,  hid  themselves  on  Elinor's  firm 
young  shoulder.  When  she  raised  them, 
many  moments  later,  the  light  of  a  great 
contentment  was  shining  through  their 
mist. 

"T^LIN'R,"  she  whispered  tenderly, 
A—/  "I  aint  a  bit  afraid,  now,  to  trust 
you  with  Dan  and  Dan's  children  to  be. 
It'll  be  a  big  job  but — "  with  a  little 
laugh,  "excuse  my  sayin'  it,  you  know 
your  Statue  Stuff." 


Zrie  £nd  of  the  Rainbow 


this  business.  There  even  seemed  to  be  a 
slight  spark  of  admiration  in  the  official's 
eyes  as  Casco  finished. 

"You  can't  give  anyone  a  deed  to  that 
abandoned  old  gravel  pit,"  the  sheriff 
told  Coot,  "because  you  can't  hold  title 
to  an  unpatented  claim,  but  I  suppose  if 
Casco  wants  to  pay  you  twenty  dollars  for 
a  quit  claim  to  surface  improvements, 
that's  his  business.  If  he  files  a  relocation 
on  that  worthless  old  mine,  he  can  hold  it 
a  year  anyhow.     I'll   fix   it  that  way." 

The  sheriff  drew  a  printed  form  from 
his  desk  and  after  many  references  to  an 
ancient  map,  filled  in  the  blank  spaces. 
Casco,  proud  of  his  own  legal  knowledge, 
inked  his  thumb  and  pressed  it  on  the 
space  provided  for  his  signature.  The 
sheriff  and  old  Coot  signed  as  witnesses 
and  Casco  passed  over  the  twenty  dollars. 

""\7DIJ  post  this  notice  somewhere  on 
A  that  claim,"  the  sheriff  directed, 
"and  no  one  can  take  the  land  away  from 
you  until  the  year  is  up.  All  other 
rights  have  lapsed  and  anything  you  find 
on  the  claim  belongs  to  you." 

Casco's  pockets,  as  always,  were  full  of 
fishing  tackle.  Coot  had  said  that  the 
old  mine  was  located  on  a  stream  in 
which  there  were  fish  and  Casco  knew  if 
that  were  so  he  need  have  no  worries 
about  his  commissary.  Coot  led  the  way 
across  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  valley's 
level  floor  and  as  their  ancient  steeds 
began  to  puff  at  the  steep  rise  of  the  trail 
that  wound  up  a  brush-clothed  buttress 
of  the  mountains,  Casco's  own  spirits 
rose.  The  hills  that  had  been  shrouded 
in   a   blue   veil   of  mystery  when   viewed 


'(Continued  from  page  25) 

from  the  hot  streets  of  the  little  town  be- 
gan to  take  on  a  miniature  semblance  of 
Casco's  own  beloved  mountains.  The 
knobby,  stunted  firs  acquired  girth  and 
height  as  the  altitude  increased,  pussy 
willows  shed  their  floss  on  crystal  pools 
whence  nesting  quail  whirred  away  at  the 
riders'  approach.  Casco  began  again  to 
feel  content.    This  was  the  life! 

And  when  old  Coot  halted  his  heaving 
mount  on  a  rocky  hog  back  and  indicated 
their  destination,  Casco's  last  doubt 
vanished  in  a  wave  of  satisfaction.  He 
had  not  thought  to  find  any  such  place  as 
this  in  the  low  country.  Below  him  lay  a 
forest-rimmed  pocket  through  which  a 
sizable  stream  chuckled  on  its  way  to  the 
low  lands.  And  at  some  far  distant  time, 
before  the  stream  had  cut  so  deep  into 
the  hills,  the  pocket  had  held  a  gravel 
bank  of  great  depth.  Then  men  had 
come,  digging  ditches  and  laying  pipes 
to  concentrate  the  force  of  the  little 
stream  against  the  mountain  side.  Much 
work  had  been  done.  Where  the  gravel 
bank  had  been,  a  great  hole  yawned — the 
brook  now  meandered  over  barren  bed- 
rock Rotting  buildings  still  clung  des- 
perately to  the  hillside — a  second  growth 
of  fragrant  fir  that  sprang  from  heaps  of 
boulders  strove  to  heal  this  man-made 
scar  in  the  forest.  It  was  a  mine,  all 
right.  Casco  had  seen  many  like  it  and 
lie  was  satisfied  with  his  bargain.  He  said 
as  much. 

"Ye-ah,"  Coot  agreed,  "they's  a 
chance  to  make  a  strike  here  yit.  Some 
fellers   laugh   at   this   mine   here   but   she 


aint  all  worked  out.     I  could  alius  pan  a 
little  in  the.  crick." 

Casco  nodded.  He  was  all  business  now 
as  he  slid  from  his  saddle  and  tacked  his 
location  notice  to  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
high  cut  bank.  Nor  did  he  demur  when 
Coot  declared  that  he  must  get  back  to 
town.  Casco  was  glad  to  be  alone  that  he 
might  gloat  over  his  new  affluence. 

«T  STAYIN'  here  for  coupla  days,"  he 

A  said,  "you  keepin'  quiet  when  you 

gittin'  back  to  town?  Huh?"   Coot  agreed 

glibly  as  he  turned  the  horses'  heads  back 

up  the  trail. 

Casco  was  alone.  He  clambered  gin- 
gerly down  the  shelving  bank  into  the  cut 
and  made  a  tentative  survey  of  the  creek. 
As  Coot  had  said,  fish  were  plentiful. 
Casco  moved  in  a  rosy  aura  of  anticipa- 
tion. He  was  not  only  once  again  a 
landed  proprietor  but  he  actually  owned 
part  of  a  trout  stream  where  he  could  fish 
to  his  heart's  content.  He  thought  once 
of  what  Jenny  might  do  when  she  dis- 
covered his  absence.  She  might  also  at 
the  same  time  miss  that  tw-enty  dollar 
bill.  But  what  matter.  He,  Casco  Billy, 
an  experienced  mountainman,  had  not 
known  of  this  isolated  spot  so  close  to 
town.  How  could  Jenny  ever  search  him 
out?  After  he  had  enjoyed  himself  for  a 
while  he  would  fill  his  pockets  with  gold 
and  go  back  to  town.  That  would  quiet 
the  ire  of  his  spouse. 

With  these  pleasant  dreams  for  com- 
pany, Casco  idly  fished  and  lazed  along 
the  stream  for  hours.  But  at  last  the 
lowering  sun  gave  him  pause.  He'd  bet- 
ter be  getting  up  the  bank  and  making 
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^Jhe  Confidence 

that  inspires  a  million  buyers 


The  loyalty  of  Buick  owners  to 
Buick  is  one  of  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  motor  car  industry. 

Years  of  superior  performance — 
a  reliability  known  and  spoken  of 
wherever  there  are  motor  cars — 
both  have  stimulated  this  growth 
of  faith. 

The  confidence  of  Buick  owners 
has  been  won,  as  well,  by  high 
achievement — by  the  constant 
attainment  of  the  new  and  better 
thing  in  motor  car  design. 

Outstanding  value  is  another 
strong  factor  in  Buick  popularity. 
The  savings  of  great  volume 


— the  dividends  declared  by 
leadership — have  been  devoted 
unsparingly  to  the  enrichment 
of  Buick  quality. 

Reason  follows  reason  why  so 
many  Buick  owners  come  back 
to  Buick,  whenever  they  need 
new  cars. 

Intimate  acquaintance  shows  the 
Buick  owner  no  reason  to  change. 

Let  the  confidence  of  more  than 
a  million  understanding  owners 
guide  you  to  Buick — to  greater 

motor  car  satisfaction. 

111 

BUICK    MOTOR    COMPANY,    FLINT,    MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


"The  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 


I 


WHEN    BETTER    AUTOMOBILES    ARE    BUILT]! 
'       BUICK   WILL   BUILD   THEM      '      '      'i» 
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The   End   of  the   Rainbow:     Charles    V.  5rereton 


camp  for  the  night.  And  as  he  wound  up 
his  line,  his  idle  gaze  fell  on  the  rusty  hy- 
draulic monitor  that,  weighted  with 
a  ton  of  boulders  against  the  thrust  of 
water  that  fell  into  the  penstock  high  up 
the  mountain,  still  stood  in  the  gravel  pit. 
Water  dripped  steadily  from  the  four  inch 
muzzle  pointing  like  a  field  gun  at  the 
gravel  bank.  Someone  had  turned  the 
water  into  the  penstock  up  by  the  cabins. 
Interested,  Casco  gazed  around  and  read, 
with  canny  woodcraft,  the  cause  of  this. 

TRACES  of  a  little  fire,  month  old 
tracks  in  the  sand,  pencilled  names 
on  the  barrel  of  the  huge  pipe  all  told  him 
that  some  party  of  youthful  hunters  had 
strayed  into  this  little  known  canyon  and 
had  opened  the  head  valve,  perhaps  curious 
to  see  how  the  thing  worked.  But  this  was 
of  no  moment  except  as  it  started  Casco's 
thoughts  along  a  new  track.  If  that  moni- 
tor would  work,  he  would  turn  it  on  the 
gravel  bank  in  the  morning  and  see  what 
would  happen.  There  was  sure  to  be  a 
few  grains  of  gold  yet  remaining  in  that 
gravel  and  even  a  small  amount  of  the 
yellow  metal  would  help  his  finances. 
Such  a  wholesale  method  of  mining  was 
immeasurably  easier  than  searching  the 
bedrock  or  sniping  among  the  boulders. 
And  as  Casco  stood  there,  idly  planning, 
his  heart  skipped  a  beat.  A  strident  voice 
hailed  him  from  the  top  of  the  gravel 
bank: 

"Casco  Bill!  You  gittin'  up  here!  Qua 
kum!    Dam  quick  you  startin'  now." 

Casco's  first  coherent  thought  was  to 
wonder  how  Jenny  had  so  quickly  corral- 
led him  and  as  if  in  answer  she  yelled: 

"You  t'inkin'  you  dam  smart  stealin' 
money  but  I  hearin'  dem  ola  Coot  braggin' 
when  he  git  drunk  an'  I  trompin'  him  'til 
he  tell  all  about  it."  Her  wrath  too  great 
for  expression  in  the  white  man's  tongue, 
Jenny  launched  into  her  native  Wylackie 
while  her  errant  husband  stood  paralyzed, 
his  scalp  prickling  at  the  crackling 
anathema  that  seared  the  air.  And  then 
there  appeared  beside  the  irate  Amazon  a 
lengthy  person  with  a  billy-goat  coun- 
tenance that  Casco  identified  as  belong- 
ing to  old  Judge  Horton.  Jenny  had  her- 
self enlisted  the  aid  of  the  law  this  time. 
But  now  Jenny  stooped  for  breath  and 
Casco  heard: 

"In  th'  name  of  th'  law,  Casco  Billy,  I 
arrest  ye  fer  robbery,  grand  larceny  and 
embezzlement.    Don't  ye  try 
to  run  away  or  by  heck,  I'll 
plug  ye  in  th'  belly!" 

The  cornered  fugitive 
glared  wildly  around  him. 
He  was  trapped  in  that 
gravel  pit.  Nemesis  guarded 
the  logical  exit;  any  attempt  *»» 
to  scuttle  across  the  bedrock 
floor  of  the  old  wash  would 
surely  draw  the  lethal  fire  of 
the  law.  His  would-be  cap- 
tors continued  their  discourse 
without  stop.  Whenever  one 
paused  to  inhale,  the  trem- 
bling culprit  could  clearly 
make  out  the  commands  of 
the  other.  Always  it  was 
the  same — come  up  the  bank 
and  surrender  or  meet  death 
in  attempted  escape.  Jenny 
invariably  added  horrifying 
details   that   turned    Casco's 


blood  to  water  but  she  did  not  seem  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  her  spouse's  escape  and 
his  surrender.  She  apparently  meant  to 
annihilate  him  in  any  case.  Casco  was 
bluffed  into  inactivity.  He  should  have  at 
once  made  a  rapid  get-away  when  he  saw 
the  wrathy  limb  of  the  law  searching  along 
the  edge  of  the  gravel  pit  for  a  safe  place 
to  clamber  down  but  his  own  brain  had 
ceased  to  function.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  a  thought-out  plan  but  merely  an  in- 
stinct of  desperation  that  made  Casco 
grip  the  hand  wheel  of  the  valve  and 
whirl  it  open. 

Although  Casco  had  seen  hydraulic 
monitors  in  action  he  gazed  astonished  at 
the  destructive  force  he  had  unleashed. 
It  happened  that  the  muzzle  of  the  pipe 
was  trained  on  the  gravel  bank  a  few 
feet  below  where  Jenny  and  the  Judge 
were  then  standing  and  as  the  loose  gravel 
and  sand  cascaded  upward  the  two  on  the 
bank  were  deluged  in  a  wave  of  muddy 
spray. 

"flyar!  Hyar!  You  Casco!  Don't  ye 
dare  turn  that  pipe  on  me!  I'll  have  the 
law  on  ye  fer  assaultin'  an  officer!" 

It  was  the  old  judge  who  was  yelling. 
Casco's  flesh  crawled  at  realization  of 
what  he  had  done.  He  certainly  had 
burned  his  bridges  this  time.  If  the  two 
on  the  bank  ever  got  within  reach  of  him, 
it  would  mean  murder,  Casco  was  sure. 
He  sprang  for  the  hand  wheel  and  attemp- 
ted to  turn  off  the  water,  intending  at 
last  to  make  a  break  for  it  across  the  bed- 
rock, regardless  of  possible  shots  from  the 
irate  justice.  But  the  wheel  would  not 
budge.  The  screen  at  the  head  of  the 
penstock  had,  no  doubt,  rusted  away  and 
a  torrent  of  gravel  that  had  settled  in  the 
pipe  was  rushing  down  with  the  water. 
Nothing  short  of  dynamite  would  have 
turned  that  wheel  now. 

And  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  an 
accident  happened,  something  that  Casco 
had  heard  of  but  never  seen.  A  sizable 
stone,  propelled  by  the  fluid  force  behind 
it,  reached  the  nozzle  of  the  great  giant 
and  stuck  there,  deflecting  the  stream 
sidewise  much  as  the  water  in  a  garden 
sprinkler  is  turned.  The  huge  pipe  turned 
instantly  on  its  ball-and-socket  joint, 
yanking  away  from  Casco's  frenzied 
clutch.  He  knew  what  would  happen 
now.  Stories  of  men  who  had  been  killed 
by  monitors  that  had  gotten  out  of  con- 
trol   flashed    through    his    mind.      Casco 
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ducked  down  behind  the  barricade  of 
stones  that  weighted  the  monster  to  the 
bedrock  just  as  the  great  nozzle  whizzed 
over  his  head. 

Any  fear  that  Casco  had  known  before 
was  as  nothing  to  that  which  now  gripped 
him.  The  nozzle  was  whirling  as  a  rotary 
sprinkler  whirls,  gaining  momentum  every 
second.  Nothing  weaker  than  steel  dared 
take  the  force  of  the  blow  that  pipe  could 
deliver.  And  fifty  yards  from  its  base, 
the  pipe  was  laying  down  an  aqueous  bar- 
rage that  nothing  of  flesh  and  blood  could 
penetrate.  A  shower  of  stones  flew  into 
the  air  with  the  vicious  song  of  exploding 
shrapnel.  A  decrepit  shack  that  had 
once  been  the  powder  house  vanished  in 
a  whirl  of  flying  timber  as  the  stream 
struck  it;  a  torrent  of  mud  and  sand  be- 
gan to  roar  down  the  old  tail-race. 


AS  long  as  the  fugitive  squatted  below 
the  sweep  of  that  runaway  pipe  he 
was  safe  from  immediate  harm.  Casco 
knew  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  escape 
by  running.  Before  he  could  get  a  half 
dozen  rods  he  would  be  knocked  over  like 
a  shot  rabbit.  Gibbering  with  inarticulate 
fear,  Casco  crouched  beneath  that  whirl- 
ing death.  The  only  clear  thought  he 
salvaged  from  the  wreck  of  his  senses  was 
that  Jenny  and  old  Judge  Horton  could 
go  to  hell — Casco  had  all  the  trouble  he 
wanted  right  there  in  that  gravel  pit. 

Trapped  like  a  rat  by  the  humming 
death  above  him,  but  now  coming  to  a 
calm  realization  that  he  was  safe  so  long 
as  he  neither  raised  his  head  into  the 
plane  of  the  whirling  pipe  nor  attempted 
to  penetrate  that  imprisoning  barrage, 
Casco's  wits  began  again  to  function. 
He  couldn't  get  out,  it  was  true.  But 
neither  could  his  pursuers  get  in  to  him! 
Casco  could  see  them,  raging  impotently 
on  the  bank  above  the  range  of  the  de- 
pressed nozzle  and  yelling  commands  he 
could  not  hear.  And  with  this  knowledge 
of  temporary  safety  there  came  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  get  even  on  these  two 
persons  who  had  made  him  so  much 
trouble. 

On  occasion,  Casco  was  possessed  of  a 

wealth    of  vituperation    that    belied    his 

usual  meek  attitude.     In  rebound,  as  it 

were,  from  the  depths  of  terror  into  which 

the   runaway   nozzle   had    plunged    him, 

Casco  began  now  to  tell  Jenny  and  the 

old  Judge  just  what  he  thought  of  them. 

And  he  grinned  happily  as  he 

saw  their  shock  of  surprise  at 

the  things  he  said.  The  judge 

was  speechless  and  for  a  few 

moments  even  Jenny  ceased 

making    war    medicine    and 

gazed  at  Casco  as  one  does  at 

some  weird,  unknown  animal. 

Casco  elaborated: 

"You  gittin'  off  my  land  or 
I  goin'  turn  dem  hose  on 
you,"  he  yelled,  "Dis  place, 
he's  my  minin'  claim  an'  I 
aint  goin'  have  people  comin' 
here  an'  makin'  trouble.  You 
gittin'  now,  damn  quick!" 

Apparently  this  was  news. 
Casco  grinned  as  he  saw  the 
astonished  expression  of  his 
auditors.  The  Judge  gazed 
around,  bewildered,  and  as 
his  eyes  spotted  the  notice  that 
Casco  had  posted,  he  walked 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED 


window  in  John 
Trulson's  original  home, 
in  North  Main  Street 
at  Princeton,  Illinois,  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  above  painting. 

The  Trulson  home  was  built  in  1892  and 
finished  throughout  with  Liquid  Granite.  In 
35  years  the  beautiful  parquet  floors  have 
been  refinished  only  once. 

But  the  real  story  of  Liquid  Granite's  dura- 
bility is  told  by  a  window  sill  in  an  upstairs 
room  at  which  two  generations  of  children 
have  played. 

The  window  has  a  west  exposure  where  it 
is  subjected  to  the  blistering  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.    Many  times  have  sleet  and 


Only 

a  window  sill- 

butwhatastorf 

it  tells 


snow  encrusted  the  sill 
during  winter  nights  when 
the  window  has  been  open. 

In  all  these  years  the  var- 
nished  surface  has  not  been 
refinished— and  today,  after  nearly  two 
generations  of  service,  the  thin  protective 
film  of  Liquid  Granite  retains  its  original 
luster  and  beauty,  unmarred  by  even  a 
single  hair4ine  crack. 

Here  is  varnish  that  wears.  On  woodwork 
it  lasts  a  lifetime.  On  floors  it  withstands 
millions  of  steps  and  years  of  abuse.  It  is 
the  kind  of  varnish  your  floors  need. 

A  Berry  dealer  near  you  sells  and  guarantees 
Liquid  Granite.  Buy  it,  use  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  cuts  refinishing  costs  in  half. 


RERRY  BROTHERS 

Twr.ii.mch Jjquid  Qratiite  *««•*«* 

London,  S.  E.  15,  Hatcham  Road  at  Old  Kent  Road;    Paris,  54  Rue  de  Paris  Charenton; 
Berlin,  W  9,  Potsdamerstrasse  13;  Turin,  10  Via  Arcivescovado 
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over  to  it.  Casco  saw  him  reading  and 
though  he  could  not  hear  what  the  Judge 
told  Jenny,  he  knew  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  law  felt  that  his  feet  were  slip- 
ping.    It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the 


take  a  hand  in  this  momentous  capture. 
The  lady's  wrath  made  her  over  eager. 
She  had  no  intention  of  waiting  for  Casco 
to  climb  up  the  bank  and  tamely  surren- 
der. The  irate  amazon  intended  to  carry 
Judge  was  now  somewhat  dubious  as  to     the  battle  to  her  liege  lord.     And  Casco, 

horrified,  mulled  over  the  things  he  had 
told  his  spouse  while  he  was  safely  en- 
sconced behind  that  watery  barrage. 
Jenny  began  to  descend,  clutching  at  the 
steel  sides  of  the  slippery  pipe  for  support. 
Casco  gazed,  well  aware  of  his  impending 
doom  but  powerless  to  prevent. 

Jenny  came  down  a  step  or  two,  slipped, 
clutched  wildly  at  the  pipe  for  support 
and  lit  astraddle  of  it,  finding  nothing 
on  its  slick  sides  for  her  frantic  hands 
to  grasp.  The  next  scene  was  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  a  playful  child  sliding 
down  a  polished  banister  except  that  on 


his  rights  in  this  controversy 

Casco's  spirits  rose  and  he  gleefully 
added  further  and  sharper  directions 
about  the  procedure  he  wanted  the  tres- 
passers to  follow,  drawing  freely  on  his 
own  experience  for  quotations  from  the 
remarks  of  various  white  men  who  had 
discovered  Casco  himself  meandering 
over  their  holdings.  The  Judge  was  non- 
plussed, there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Casco, 
allowing  his  enthusiasm  to  outweigh  his 
judgment,  was  sure  that  Jenny  was  also. 
His  spouse  stood  silent,  gazing  in  actual 
horror  at  this  new  being  she  seemed  to 
have  discovered  in 
the  person  of  her  al- 
ways meek  lord. 
Then  she  suddenly 
appeared  to  think  of 
something.  Casco 
should  have  known 
that  Jenny  always  did 
think  of  something. 


I    Do    Not   Envy   You 

By  Clare  Polsley  Harrison. 


tENNY    turned 

J  abruptly  away 
from  the  bank  and 
out  of  Casco's  sight. 
He  hoped  she  was 
going  to  mount  and 
ride  away.  He  didn't 
care  if  he  never  saw 
her  again.  Casco 
fairly  bubbled,  he  was 
so  happy.  And  then 
catastrophe  fell — de- 
scended with  such  a 
sickening  thud  that 
Casco  knelt  on  the 
wet  rocks  without 
power  to  move  a  sin- 
gle muscle  as  he 
realized,  too  late, 
what  had  happened. 

He  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  valve  at 
the  head  of  the  penstock,  where  the  ditch 
was  turned  into  the  great  pipe.  And  as 
the  monitor  ceased  its  lethal  whirl  and 
became  again  an  inanimate,  rusty  tube 
with  a  few  drops  of  water  dripping  past 
the  stone  that  had  caused  the  runaway, 
Casco  was  overwhelmed  by  a  wave  of 
nausea.  Jenny  had  shut  off  the  water 
from  the  ditch!  Casco  straightened  up — 
turned  to  run,  and  then  slowly  faced 
about. 

"You  Casco!  You  come  up  hyar,  or  by 
heck,  I'll  put  a  hole  in  ye!"  Casco's  eyes 
bulged  at  the  size  of  the  ancient  revolver 
the  old  Judge  was  pointing  at  him.  Pre- 
vious paralysis  was  as  nothing  to  this.  He 
wanted  to  obey  that  stern  command  but 
his  leaden  feet  would  not  leave  the 
ground. 

"Git  a  movin'!"  the  judge  yelled  and 
Casco  vainly  tried. 

But  now  Jenny  had  reappeared.  The 
water  safely  shut  off,  she  had  returned  to 


I  do  not  envy  you 

Who  dwell  in  cities.    I 
This  morning  looked  upon  a  sapphire  sky. 
I  saw  the  sun  rise  over  far  blue  mountain  tops; 
I  saw  a  glorious  cloud  take  sacrament 
From  out  a  snow-fed  lake,  in  rock-rimmed  chalice  pent, 
And  held  mile  high  within  the  reverend  hands 
Of  a  great  western  Alp,  who  blessed  the  drops. 
The  soft  hymn  of  the  forest  was  like  waves  on  distant  strands. 


On  clear,  still  nights 
I  watch  white  stars  weave  dramas,  splendor-laid. 
Orion  walks  with  stately  steps  the  lofty  colonnade 

I  do  not  envy  you 

Who  dwell  in  cities. 


Jenny's  countenance  there  was  no  expres- 
sion of  pleasure.  There  was  no  time  to 
move,  even  had  Casco's  dazed  brain  fully 
grasped  the  course  of  events.  Jenny's 
weight  was  considerable — the  pipe  drop- 
ped at  a  fearful  angle  for  a  hundred  feet. 
Casco's  presence  as  a  buffer  no  doubt 
saved  the  life  of  his  spouse  but  nearly 
cost  him  his  own.  Jenny  struck  him  feet 
first  and  Casco  dropped  into  crashing 
darkness. 

Casco  awoke  all  at  once,  like  a  cat. 
Bruised  muscles  that  felt  as  if  they  were 
tearing  apart  forbade  physical  movement 
but  the  daze  had  cleared  from  his  brain. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  hullabaloo  seemingly  as  great  as 
that  made  by  the  whirling  monitor.  He 
opened  one  cautious  eye  and  found  that 
he  lay  in  a  soppy  puddle  where  his  sliding 
spouse  had  catapulted  him.  The  mark  of 
Jenny's  muddy  shoes  were  yet  on  the 
front  of  Casco's  shirt.     No  wonder  his 


lungs  drank  in  air  as  a  fish  drinks  water. 

But  the  argument?  Casco  gingerly 
turned  his  head,  not  willing  as  yet  to  in- 
form the  world  that  he  had  regained  con- 
sciousness and  saw  Jenny  reluctantly 
yielding  to  the  grasp  of  Judge  Horton. 

"I  goin'  stomp  dem  Casco  good," 
Jenny  was  raving,  "I  goin'  learn  dem  ola 
fool  to  set  here  and  call  me  all  kinda 
names.     I  goin — " 

SHUT  up!  Ye  tarnal  fool,"  old  Hor- 
ton yelped,  "aint  I  told  ye  forty 
times  that  this  claim  belongs  to  Casco. 
It  aint  no  matter  whut  ye  say,  he  owns  it 
'cordin'  to  that  sign  on  the  tree.  That 
notice  is  certified  to  by  the  sheriff  of  this 
county.  He  kin  have  the  law  on  us  fer 
assaultin'  and  batterin'  him." 

"I  aint  carin'  any  'bout  dem  salt  an' 
batter.  I  goin'  make 
hash  outa  dem 
Casco,"  Jenny  howl- 
ed as  she  yanked 
loose.  Casco  forced 
his  aching  bones  to 
stiffen,  ready  for  a 
leap  to  safety,  but  the 
Judge's  next  exasper- 
ated statement  gave 
him  pause. 

"But  I  told  ye 
Casco  had  struck  it 
rich,  ye  ravin'  old 
catamaran!"  the 
Judge  stuttered, 
"When  that  pipe  was 
runnin'  away  it 
knocked  over  the  old 
powder  house  an'  if 
ye'd  used  yer  eyes 
'stid  o'  tryin'  to  kill 
Casco  ye'd  have  seen 
whut  fell  down  with 
the  timbers."  He 
pointed  at  a  bulging 
canvas  bag  at  his 
feet. 

"They's  a  coupla 
thousand  dollars  in 
gold  dust  in  that 
sack.  Idunnowhoth' 
heck  hid  it  in  th'  powder  house,  but  it  was 
there  and  nobody  aint  goin'  to  be  able  to 
take  it  away  from  Casco.  He  got  this 
claim  legal  and  everything  on  it  belongs 
to  him."  Jenny  went  limp  as  this  in- 
formation  slowly  seeped  past  the  insanity 
of  her  anger,  her  staring  eyes  were  unable 
to  turn  from  the  bag.  Gold!  A  sack  of 
it!  Casco  promptly  sat  up.  His  course 
was  clear  now. 

"You  gittin'  up  there  and  ketchin'  dem 
horses,  you  Jenny,"  said  Casco,  "You 
makin'  too  much  trouble  already.  I  gotta 
git  dem  gold  back  to  town  an'  I  bin  too 
tired  to  walk.    We  git  goin'  now." 

They  did  so,  Jenny  obeying  every  direc- 
tion of  her  lord  and  master  in  stupefied 
silence  while  the  now  friendly  Judge  kept 
up  a  chatter  of  conversation  which  Casco 
answered  as  befitted  the  dignity  of  a  mine 
owner  who  had  made  his  strike  by  reason, 
of  his  own  shrewdness  and  herculean 
efforts. 
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Any  woman  who 
does  anything  which 
a  little  electric  motor 
can  do  is  working  for 
3.0  an  hour  / 


V 


As\  your  electric  company  or  dealer  to  help 
you  select  the  labor'saving  electrical  appli' 
ances  best  suited  for  your  home. 


There  are  few  hard  tasks  left 
in  the  home  which  electricity 
cannot  do  at  trifling  cost.  You 
will  find  the  G-E  monogram 
on  many  electrical  household 
conveniences.  It  is  a  guarantee 
of  excellence  as  well  as  a 
mark  of  service. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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The  Woman  at  the  Wheel 


mind  which  believes  whatever  it  is  told 
with  a  straight  face.  I  rested  on  my  hus- 
band's early  experience  of  farm  life;  and 
when  he  said,  "Don't  nudge  them  or 
they'll  kick  the  radiator,"  I  nosed  in 
among  those  mules  with  exceeding 
politeness  and  caution. 

And  then,  as  the  car  crawled  in  mule- 
surrounded  dust,  a  hard-pressed  voice 
beside  me  growled,  "My  God,  if  I  only 
had  the  wheel!" 

My  credulity  sank  before  my  anger.  I 
bumped  those  mules  aside,  honking  per- 
sistently but  without  effect. 

"Never  mind  the  horn,"  said  the  voice, 
this  time  with_  a  chuckle,  "They  think 
it's  just  another  mule!" 

Contract-breaking  behavior  in  such 
crises  may  be  forgiven.  But  it's  an  excel- 
lent rule,  all  the  same,  and  the  slogan, 
"Let  the  Driver  Drive,"  should  be  neatly 
printed  on  a  card  and  distributed  to 
every  married  couple  purchasing  an 
automobile. 

It  happens  that  neither  of  us  is  in  the 
least  domestic,  and  neither  of  us  is  in  the 
least  mechanical.  On  this  score  we  are 
quits,  which  simplifies  our  motor  rela- 
tions considerably.  On  other  points  we 
run  counter  to  many  of  the  assumptions 
of  sex  characteristics — which  is  a  way 
experience  has  of  doing. 

The  woman  writer  I  mentioned,  who 
holds  that  housewifely  instincts  are 
transferred  to  car-wifeliness,  maintains 
that  it  is  the  woman  driver  whose  car  is 
kept  clean  and  polished,  and  who  remem- 
bers to  have  water  put  into  the  batteries 
every  week.  It  happens  that  both  of  us 
are  job-holders,  so  that  time  for  currying 
the  flanks  of  our  General  Six  is  limited. 
But  when  His  Nibs  comes  home  from  a 
trip,  he  is  very  likely  to  remark:  "It's 
about  time  that  car  went  to  the  laundry. 
Where  did  you  pick  up  all  that  mud 
anyway?"  And  it  is  he  who  brings  it 
home,  shining  like  a  black  mirror. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  detail- 
minded.  I  run  out  of  gas.  I  run  out  of  gas 
in  totally  uninhabited  places,  disproving 


(Continued  from  page  ji) 

forever  the  great  American  legend  that 
there  are  service  stations  every  hundred 
yards  on  the  entire  surface  of  our  con- 
tinent. I  run  out  of  gas  at  midnight, 
coming  home  from  a  party  alone  without 
a  purse,  and  stall  on  the  street  car  tracks. 
This  weakness  serves  to  keep  me  humble. 
But  then,  it  is  my  husband  and  he  alone 
who  has  left  the  ignition  on  over  night 
and  left  me,  rushing  out  to  keep  an 
appointment,  with  a  dead  battery.  This 
helps  to  bring  us  even. 

I  am  the  smoother  driver  in  traffic, 
because  I  have  quick  and  accurate  vision 
and  no  "nerves."  I  would  be  a  much 
better  taxi-cab  driver  than  His  Nibs. 
But  when  it  comes  to  narrow  roads  with 
an  edge,  over  which  one  must  hang  two 
fenders  in  order  to  let  another  machine 
pass,  I  deserve  all  the  profane  comments  I 
receive.  I  am  always  deeply  ashamed 
when  I  get  out  and  find  that  I  have  left 
at  least  a  foot  of  leeway.  His  Nibs,  with 
the  "intuition"  which  comes  of  long 
habitude  to  horse-drawn  vehicles,  knows 
precisely  the  relation  of  the  road  to  the 
wheels,  and  brings  us  accurately  to  the 
last  solid  inch  of  a  thousand-foot  drop. 

FOR  the  same  reason,  he  won  my 
amazed  admiration  by  backing  into 
a  parallel  parking  space  just  the  length  of 
the  car,  the  first  time  he  ever  tried  it. 
"I've  backed  wagons  before  you  were 
born,"  he  said.  I've  never  caught  up 
with  him  in  mastery  of  this  feat.  I 
always  fall  a  flushed  and  perspiring 
victim  to  stage  fright,  with  the  illusion 
of  hundreds  of  motorists  and  pedestrians 
ceasing  to  heed  the  call  of  their  own 
affairs  in  order  to  ridicule  my  efforts.  I 
try  to  look  as  if  I  had  just  remembered 
an  appointment  somewhere  else,  drive 
five  blocks  to  park  in  a  less  congested 
section — and  walk  back. 

This  same  familiarity  with  animals 
makes  the  man  in  our  case  very  hard  on 
machinery,  however.  He  cannot  quite 
believe  that  the  car  is  inanimate.    When 


it  fails  to  respond,  he  yanks  at  levers 
and  grinds  gears  with  blood  in  his  eye. 
He  will  not  really  admit  that  man  simply 
has  to  be  polite  to  his  machines.  It  is 
only  the  anatomy  of  the  thing  which 
keeps  him  from  twisting  its  tail  or 
blowing  in  its  ear  when  it  balks.  I  think  if 
he  were  lost  he  would  "give  it  its  head" 
in  the  expectation  that  the  car  would  find 
its  own  way  back  to  the  garage.  I  am 
secretly  aware  that  the  car  likes  me  best. 
I  never  swear  at  it. 

In  all  these  differences  we  are  not  the 
"man  driver"  and  the  "woman  driver" 
but  just  two  drivers.  If  a  hundred  other 
wives  sat  down  in  a  quiet  hour  to  make  a 
similar  analysis,  we  all  might  come  at  the 
truth  that  lies  between  our  sudden 
elevation  by  statistics  to  pre-eminence 
as  safe  and  careful  drivers,  and  the 
familiar  caustic,  "Wouldn't  you  just 
know  that  was  a  woman  at  the  wheel?" 

To  make  this  confession  complete,  I 
must  add  that  we  both  hate  to  change 
tires.  But  whereas  my  husband  will 
delibeiately  ruin  an  inner  tube  by  driving 
on  a  "flat"  five  miles  to  a  garage,  I  "sit 
by  the  side  of  the  road,"  very  ready  to  be 
helped  by  any  man  who  pauses  to  render 
chivalrous  assistance.  I  am  physically 
quite  able  to  change  a  tire.  I  merely 
hate  it.  Does  this  brand  me  as  an  incom- 
plete feminist?  Not  quite,  for  I  make  no 
pretense  of  helplessness,  and  acknowledge 
my  own  meanness  for  the  poor  thing  it  is. 
But  like  the  rest  of  the  race,  I  am  some- 
times guilty  of  ignoring  a  principle  when 
it  interferes  with  comfort.  That  is  a 
human  failing.  Maybe,  if  His  Nibs  were  a 
woman,  he  too  would  save  both  his  inner 
tube  and  his  hands  by  waiting  for  chiv- 
alrous assistance — if  he  thought  he  could 
get  it.  After  all,  when  the  automobile 
is  accused  of  wrecking  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  leading  our  young  people  astray 
with  the  otherwise  unascertainable  con- 
sciousness of  sex  attraction,  and  stimu- 
lating the  crime  wave,  it  may  well  bear 
the  onus  of  my  own  peccadillo,  my  bit  of 
petty  graft  from  the  masculine  tradition. 


Hurrah  for  Crime! 


ups  and  replenish  the  exchequer.  The 
commission  recommends  that  a  new  law 
specifically  compel  the  courts  to  begin 
trial  within  thirty  days  after  the  accused 
has  entered  his  plea  unless  it  be  shown 
through  affirmative  proof  that  the  ends 
of  justice  require  more  time,  the  facts 
proving  the  necessity  for  the  delay  to  be 
spread  upon  the  court  records. 

A  thirty-day  limit  also  is  recommended 
for  the  hearing  of  till  appeals,  the  period 
to  begin  with  the  filing  of  the  transcript. 
The  time  for  filing  an  appeal  is  to  be  re- 
duced  from  sixty  to  thirty  days  and 
various  other  changes  designed   to  speed 

up  the  proceedings  are  proposed.    In  the 

opinion  of  peace  officers  and  judges  the 


(Continued  from  page  2Q) 

speed    provisions   are   perhaps   the   most 
important  part  of  the  recommendations. 

The  peace  officers  would  also  like  to  see 
three  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
They  want  to  give  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney the  right  to  comment  on  the  failure 
of  the  defendant  to  take  the  stand  and 
explain  why  and  how  he  didn't  do  it; 
they  want  to  compel  the  bandit  to  give 
notice  at  the  time  of  his  plea  that  he  will 
rely  on  an  alibi  as  his  principal  defense, 
as  the  police  find  it  very  difficult  to  check 
up  the  movements  and  antecedents  of 
alibi  witnesses  produced  at  the  last 
moment  during  the  trial;  and  the  peace 


officers  want  the  law  changed  to  enable  a 
majority  of  a  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
instead  of  requiring  unanimous  agreement 
among  all  twelve, — cases  involving  cap- 
ita! punishment  excepted. 

That  modern  defense  of  all  undisciplin- 
ed characters,  insanity,  proved  a  tough 
nut  for  the  commission.  The  best  the 
members  could  do  with  it  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  juries  be  allowed  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity"  and  that  the  defendant  be  given 
the  right  to  make  a  like  plea,  the  issue  of 
insanity  to  he  determined  'separately.  If 
a  defendant  is  found  insane,  the  com- 
mission recommends  his  commitment  to  a 
state  institution  for  the  criminally  insane 
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vears  of  Service. 

to  motorists  of  the  West! 

.  .  .  and  11  years  of  progress  which  reflects  the  appre- 
ciation of  many  thousands  of  car  owners  for  "Western 
Auto's"  greater  savings  and  service. 

An  ever  spreading  circle  has  evolved... we  give  value  plus  ser- 
vice, and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Increasing  numbers  of  motor- 
ists learn  of  this,  and  buy  from  "Western  Auto;"  enabling  us, 
as  our  business  increases,  to  offer  even  lower  prices. 

Now,  turning  our  eleventh  milestone,  we  renew  our  pledge  of 
constant  effort  toward  greater  values  and  betterservice  than  ever! 
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Hurrah    for    Crime!     Walter   V.  Woehlke 


on  the  order  of  Harry  Thaw's  favorite 
retreat,  Matteawan.  Of  course  the  far 
western  states  would  have  to  build  in- 
stitutions of  this  character  before  crim- 
inally insane  persons  could  be  committed 
to  them.  At  present  neither  California 
nor  any  other  far  western  state  has  such 
an  asylum. 

Having  speeded  up  the  trial  and  appeal, 
the  commission  turns  its  attention  to  the 
punishment.  It  does  not  advocate  cruel 
or  harsh  penalties;  it  does  not  favor  repeal 
of  the  law  which  enables  the  judge  to 
place  a  defendant  on  probation  and  save 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  having  "done 
time",  but  it  wants  the  probation  system 
confined  to  first  offenders  and  so  planned 
as  to  exclude  all  repeaters  and  professional 
criminals  from  its  benefits.  Neither  does 
the  commission  believe  that  a  burglar 
carrying  a  loaded  revolver,  a  bandit 
poking  a  gun  in  the  ribs  of  a  peaceful 
citizen  should  be  turned  loose  with  a 
warning  not  to  do  it  again.  The  com- 
mission wants  the  professional  criminal 
and  the  gun-toter  to  get  a  taste  of  the 
penitentiary. 

A  good,  long  taste,  at  that.  Under  the 
present  California  law  the  determination 
of  the  length  of  time  any  prisoner  shall 
serve  is  taken  from  the  tiial  judge  and 
given  to  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Di- 
rectors who  also  have  the  right  to  turn 
any  prisoner  loose  on  parole.  The  com- 
mission does  not  want  to  change  this 
system,  but  it  proposes  that  certain 
abuses  be  remedied  by  fixing  legal  min- 
imum limits  of  punishment  for  various 
classes  of  offenders.  For  instance,  the 
commission  believes  that  no  convict  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  should  be 
paroled  until  he  has  served  twenty-five 
years.  For  those  potential  murderers 
who  cairy  a  gun  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  ten  years  should  be 
the  minimum,  and  seven  years  for  the 
chronic  ofFenders,  according  to  the  report. 


It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Cal- 
ifornia legislature  will  enact  most  of  these 
recommendations  into  law.  American 
society,  having  during  the  last  twenty 
years  abolished  the  straight-jacket,  flog- 
ging and  other  forms  of  torture  in  Amei  ican 
prison,  having  turned  many  prisons  into 
pleasant,  warm,  sheltered  places  provid- 
ing education  and  recreation  in  addition 
to  detention,  is  swinging  away  from  the 
belief  that  the  habitual  criminal  is  the 
unwilling  product  of  his  environment  and 
heredity.  Defied  by  the  organized  crim- 
inals, watching  the  increasing  use  of 
machine  guns  by  outlaws,  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  transporting  valuables  in 
armored  cars  and  seeing  the  Marines 
called  out  to  guard  the  mails,  the  average 
citizen  is  rapidly  getting  to  the  point 
of  favoring  drumhead  courts-martial 
and  summary  executions  of  criminals 
caught  red-handed.  New  York  has  already 
adopted  stringent  provisions  of  the  kind 
favored  by  the  California  commission; 
other  states  are  preparing  to  rush  the 
criminal  through  the  courts  to  the  pen- 
itentiary with  greater  speed  and  for 
longer  terms,  hoping  that  this  method 
will  curb  the  activities  of  the  lawbreakers 
through  fear. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  it  will— if  new 
laws  can  bring  about  greater 
speed  and  certainty  of  punishment. 
But — what  good  would  a  whole  volume 
of  new  laws  do,  for  instance,  in  Chicago 
where  the  entire  law-enforcement  ma- 
chinery has  almost  come  to  a  stand- 
still because  its  bearings  are  full  of  the 
emery  dust  of  corruption?  What  good 
will  more  laws  do  if  the  district  attorney 
consorts  with  bootleggers  and  is  con- 
stantly full  of  their  wares,  if  he  selects 
many  deputies  of  his  own  type  and  allows 
the  conduct  of  his  office  to  become  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  community? 
What  can  more  laws  accomplish  in  a  case 


of  this  kind,  a  case  not  at  all  rare  or 
isolated  ? 

Tracing  it  round  the  circle,  the  entire 
crime  problem  comes  home  to  roost  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family.  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined.  If  it  is  too 
much  trouble  for  father  and  mother  to 
do  the  bending  in  the  right  direction,  if 
no  bending  is  done  because  the  family 
is  broken  up,  the  scion  will  run  wild. 
Nobody  has  yet  found  a  successful  sub- 
stitute for  discipline.  If  it  is  not  supplied 
in  childhood,  society  in  self-defense  ap- 
plies it  during  adolescence  and  maturity 
with  rods  of  steel  and  nooses  of  hemp. 

More  than  ever  in  its  history  America 
today  needs  discipline.  The  home  must 
supply  it,  and  the  home — so  it  unfortu- 
nately appears, — won't.  It  does  not  by 
example  instil  obedience  to  the  law.  On 
the  contrary,  in  millions  of  homes  evasion 
of  the  law  is  held  up  as  something  smart, 
the  splendid  ethical  teachings  of  the  schools 
are  laughed  to  scorn  and  expediency  is 
set  up  as  the  best  principle  of  conduct. 

No,  the  country  won't  go  to  the  bow- 
wows. It's  too  sound,  too  young,  too 
robust  to  be  attacked  by  dry  rot  or  blue 
mold.  But  it  will  continue  to  have  ten 
times  the  number  of  European  murders, 
thirty  times  the  European  ratio  of  pro- 
perty crimes  while  it  continues  to  pass 
more  laws  only  to  disregard  them  con- 
temptuously; it  will  proceed  to  enact  ex- 
cellent statutes  and  then  elect  men  who 
will  close  an  eye  and  a  half  when  their 
favorites  break  the  law. 

With  better  national  and  private  dis- 
cipline we  could  abolish  two-thirds  of  our 
criminal  laws,  fire  half  of  our  police  forces 
and  reduce  the  volume  of  crime  two- 
thirds.  But  since  discipline  is  a  slow  and 
painful  educational  process,  the  measures 
advocated  by  the  California  commission, 
if  rigidly  enforced,  should  enable  the  state 
to  offer  more  effective  resistance  to  or- 
ganized crime. 


When  Joe  Woods  Cracked  His  Whip 


In  1923  the  Oregon  Trail  Association, 
La  Grande  Commercial  Club  and  the  Pen- 
dleton Round-up  Association  selected 
Woods  to  drive 'the  thoroughbrace  which 
carried  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  from 
Meacham  Station  to  the  top  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  during  dedication  of  Harding 
Park.  This  was  the  greatest  road  cele- 
bration ever  held  in  the  West. 

When  the  Presidential  train  arrived  at 
Meacham  secret  service  men  inspected 
the  stage.  One  turned  to  Walter  Mea- 
cham, Sec'y  of  Old  Oregon  Trail  Associa- 
tion, inquiring  if  the  dangerous  looking 
old  rattletrap  had  been  provided  for  the 
President  to  ride  in.  Assured  that  it  was, 
the  secret  service  man  proposed  that  he 
furnish  men  to  lead  the  six  wild  looking 
broncs. 

"We  don't  lead  bunch-grass  broncs  in 
this  country,"  Meacham  informed  him. 
"Don't  get  too  near  those  horses,  either, 


{Continued  from  page  2j) 

or  Joe  Woods  will  clip  off  your  eyebrows 
with  his  lash." 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  en- 
tered the  Concord,  pleased  to  ride  be- 
hind the  famous  old  whip.  With  his  old 
time  skill  and  flourish  Woods  rolled  the 
Concord-and-six  up  stiff,  winding  grades 
to  the  place  of  dedication,  making  his 
name  and  driving  ability  a  matter  of 
newspaper  comment  the  world  over. 

But  Woods  was  not  thinking  of  fame. 
His  thoroughbrace  was  rolling  over  a 
familiar  trail.  To  his  care  was  entrusted 
precious  cargo,  to  be  pulled  through 
without  accident  on  scheduled  time — and 
he  did  it. 

Joe  Wood's  most  prized  possessions  are 
three  pictures:  A  photo  of  President  Hard- 
ing; an  autographed  photo  of  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing and  Laddie  Boy,  the  President's  dog; 


and  one  of  Mrs.  Harding,  seated  on  the 
old  thoroughbrace  beside  Woods.  The 
three  were  sent  to  the  old  driver  by  Mrs. 
Harding  after  the  President's  death.  On 
the  latter  picture  she  inscribed: 

"To  Mr.  Joe  Woods: 

In  memory  of  a  happy  day 
at  Meacham. 

Florence  Kling  Harding." 

During  the  annual  Pendleton  Round-up 
Woods  always  heads  the  parade  proces- 
sion, driving  his  thoroughbrace  and  six. 
Hie  multitudinous  roar  from  thousands 
of  Eastern  and  Western  throats  as  they 
watch  him  pass  the  grandstand  is  music 
to  his  ears,  bringing  a  dry  smile  to  his  lips. 

He  knows  his  admirers  are  paying 
tribute,  not  to  himself  alone  as  last  of 
the  Overland  stage  drivers,  but  to  all  his 
old  companions  of  the  profession  who  have 
passed  into  the  Great  Beyond. 
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"Oh,  do  they  just  follow  you?"  As 
you  see  my  stupidity  was  enormous. 

"Well,  you  see  they've  got  short  tem- 
pers, and  short  memories,  and  they're 
kinda  short-sighted  too,  so  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  make  'em  mad,  then  they  chase 
you.  Then  you  just  run  for  the  place  you 
want  'em  to  go  and  lose  'em  in  the  brush." 

Merciful  Heaven!  One  might  just  as 
well  speak  of  losing  a  tank  in  the  brush, 
for  a  bison  has  the  same  destructive 
powers  and  a  great  deal  more  speed  for  all 
his  ungainly  appearance.  More  than 
that,  the  herder's  statement  was  later 
backed  up  by  government  officials,  and 
no  matter  what  my  attitude  was  before, 
I  simply  couldn't  doubt  their  word. 
Though  I'll  admit  that  at  first  I  had  my 
own  private  opinion  of  any  one  who 
would  tell  a  tale  like  that. 

Short  tempered  a  bison  surely  is,  for  he 
seldom  waits  for  provocation  when  he 
charges.  Either  he  does  or  he  doesn't, 
more  likely  the  former.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  appear  within  his  range  of  vision, 
his  perennial  peeve  takes  care  of  the  rest. 
His  eyesight  is  best  at  short  distances, 
and  only  this  failing  permits  the  herder 
to  escape  with  his  life  when  he  "loses  'em 
in  the  brush".  For  he  can  scurry  into  a 
thicket  of  scrub  willow  and  watch  the  herd 
stampeding  in  all  directions  until  they 
have  forgotten  what  the  excitement  was 
about  and  lain  down  to  chew  their  cuds  in 
peace. 

As  for  their  fights,  a  buffalo  has  a  skull 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  wall  of  rock. 
In  his  fights  it  is  his  only  weapon  until 


{Continued  from  page  jp) 

his  opponent  has  gone  down;  then,  with 
his  sharp,  out-curving  horns  he  ends  the 
duel.  Two  battling  bulls  stand  some 
forty  feet  apart,  then  as  though  they  had 
both  received  some  silent  signal  they 
charge,  meeting  the  rush  with  the  great 
pad  of  matted  hair  and  the  sheer  strength 
of  bony  plates,  head  on.  This  continues 
at  times  for  more  than  a  day  until  one 
goes  down.  The  rest  of  the  battle  is 
thoroughly  unpleasant  and  affects  me 
much  the  same  as  the  first  time  I  saw  a 
polar  bear  eat  a  fish  he  had  caught.  They 
don't  do  it  nicely,  it's  a  thoroughly  messy 
process. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  an  old  Indian 
trader,  was  one  of  the  intrepid  ones 
who  rode  the  buffalo  roundup  in  nineteen 
ten.  I  say  nineteen  ten  for  it  began  then, 
though  it  lasted  for  three  years.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  purchase  by  the  Canadian 
Government  of  a  herd.  The  animals  were 
taken  from  the  Flathead  reservation  in 
Montana  and  shipped  north,  but  the 
process  was  hardly  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
On  one  occasion  the  riders  sat  down 
to  their  dinner  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for 
they  had  the  necessary  number  of  animals 
bottled  up  in  a  small,  blind  canyon,  and  a 
guard  kept  watch  at  the  mouth.  On  the 
next  day  they  could  begin  the  work  of 
transporting  them  to  the  nearest  railroad. 
But  morning  told  a  different  tale,  for 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  gulch  the 
apparently  trapped   animals  had   dug   a 


pathway  with  their  sharp  hooves  and  de- 
parted, even  to  the  weakest  calf.  So  it 
began  all  over  again. 

Another  time  one  of  the  men  was  seized 
by  an  inspiration.  From  the  strongest 
material  obtainable  they  would  build  a 
vehicle  somewhat  like  a  lunch  wagon,  into 
this  they  would  drive  the  animals  one  at 
a  time.  Then  they  could  be  easily  moved 
to  the  point  of  entrainment.  It  sounded 
perfect,  and  the  buffalo  cage  was  built. 
The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  plan  was 
the  missing  of  cues  by  the  main  per- 
formers. A  sizable  bull  was  selected,  and 
into  the  wagon  he  went,  but  he  simply 
neglected  to  stop  and  went  right  on 
through.  The  rest  of  the  herd  followed 
and  left  behind  their  sadly  disillusioned 
would-be  captors. 

The  old  trader  confesses  to  having 
spent  many  a  day  in  a  tree,  kept  there  by 
an  irate  bull  who  posted  himself  within 
charging  distance  of  its  base,  and  remained 
there  until  dusk  or  outside  interference 
diverted  his  attention.  At  one  time  I 
heard  the  doubt  expressed  that  a  stone 
wall  would  seriously  inconvenience  a  buf- 
falo intent  upon  going  somewhere. 

Well,  perhaps  that's  enough  about 
bison.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  like  them. 
They're  too  dirty  and  cross,  and  are  far 
too  destructive  to  be  pets  or  neighbors. 
I  do  know  of  one  that  is  said  to  be  tame, 
though.  He  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the 
name  of  Buster.  Does  Buster  seem  right 
to  you  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  bad 
disposition?  It  isn't  adequate,  quite — 
not  to  me! 


Lion  Hunting  for  a  Living 

of  his  mastery  of  every  situation.     The  {Continued  from  page  15)  fore  I  could  cock  it  I  saw  the  limb  sway- 

tracks  are  followed,  studied  and  examined,  ing.     Bang  it  went  and  down  came  limb 

Only  darkness  halts  them  on  their  way.         "Then  I  loaded  my  gun — I  carry  it  un-     and  lion  and  all. 

Relentlessly  they  pick  up  the  trail  at  loaded  you  know;  it's  the  safest  way.  Be-  "He  almost  fell  on  top  of  Pete,  my  old- 
dawn,  fighting  their  way 
through  rugged  country. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs,  a  swishing  of 
brush,  a  roar — the  lion  is 
treed. 

The  hunter's  first  thought 
is  of  his  dogs.  Oftentimes  he 
ties  them  first,  with  one  eye 
cocked  on  the  couching  beast 
in  the  tree.  Then  a  shot, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
lion  drops  dead  at  his  feet. 

"Don't  think  it's  always 
that  easy,"  Bruce  explains. 
"Let  me  tell  you  of  one  time 
— my  closest  call.  It  was 
up  in  El  Dorado  county,  in 
August  '21.  Three  dogs  and 
I  had  trailed  lion  tracks  for 
twenty-five  miles  that  day. 
We  were  high  up — on  the 
crest  of  a  ridge.  The  dogs 
treed  the  lion  in  a  big  old 
cedar.  To  play  safe  I  tied 
the  dogs  first  because  I 
wouldn't  want  a  dying  lion  to 
get  the  best  of  them. 


(^ Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Keechelus  the  most  beautiful  views  oj 

Snoqualmie  Pass  highway  are  obtained.    This  sheet  of  water  lying 

six  miles  east  of  the  summit  of  Snoqualmie  Pass  is  one  of  the 

favorite  summer  resorts  of  Washington  motorists 
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est  dog.  Leashed  as  he  was, 
Pete  went  after  him.  And 
like  all  lions  when  they  are 
cornered,  he  rolled  right  over 
on  his  back — their  favorite 
fighting  position  so  they  can 
use  their  teeth  and  claws.  In 
a  jiffy  he  had  Pete's  ear  in 
his  mouth.  The  dog.  yelped 
with  pain. 

"There  wasn't  a  second  to 
lose.  I  stuck  out  my  gun 
and  jumped  forward.  And 
that  minute  I  slipped  on  a 
mound  of  pine  needles  and — 
fell  right  on  top  of  that 
roaring  lion! 

"There  was  only  one  chance 
I  had.  I  saw  the  big  paw 
come  up  at  me..  There  wasn't 
a  second  to  lose,  either.  I 
poked  the  gun  right  up  to  his 
nose  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
That  was  the  end  of  that  lion. 

"A  close  call,  you  say.  But 
I've  had  even  more  exciting 
times  that  that.  Why,  down 
in    Fresno    county  one  July 
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Lion-Hunting   for   a   Living:     Eugene    B.  Block 


we'd  trailed  a  big  fellow  twelve  miles  be- 
fore the  dogs  treed  him  in  a  live  oak  that 
bent  over  a  rocky  ledge. 

"Down  over  that  ledge  came  a  water- 
fall, rushing  into  a  pool  below.  There  at 
the  water's  edge  I  stood,  listening  to  that 
cat  roar  at  the  dogs.  Then  the  limb,  all 
of  a  sudden,  began  to  bend.  I  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen.  In  a  jiffy  I  raised 
my  gun  and  dropped  the  lion  right  among 
the  dogs. 

<CT  COULD  see  blood  coming  out  of 
A  a  big  hole  in  his  head  but  he  was 
ready  to  fight.  He  raised  his  paws.  The 
dogs  closed  in. 

"I  had  to  act  quickly.  The  dogs,  I 
knew,  needed  my  help.  Into  the  pool  I 
jumped — it  was  between  me  and  the  dogs. 
But  what  do  you  suppose  happened  then? 
Why  that  big  cat  rolled  over  that  ledge 
and  landed — right  square  on  my  back. 

"The  force  of  his  fall  bent  me  over  like 
a  jackknife.  My  head  was  in  the  water. 
With  all  my  might  I  struggled  to  throw 
him  off.  I  could  feel  his  claws  on  my  back. 
For  a  minute,  as  I  twitched  and  struggled, 
it  seemed  desperate  but  luck  was  with  me. 
Another  twitch  and  Mr.  Lion  fell  over 
into  the  water.  I  dragged  him  out  dead 
a  while  later.    And  that  was  that." 

Seasoned  hunter  that  he  is,  Bruce  never 
relates  his  exploits  without  trying  to  jus- 
tify his  killings.  True,  he  enjoys  the  sport 
of  it — the  thrill  and  the  danger.  But  he 
is  quick  to  remind  you  that  he  is  in  the 
business  of  hunting  lions  because  they  are 
a  useless  prey  on  other  animals  that  are 
useful  to  man;  because  the  lion,  of  all  ani- 
mals, is  of  no  value  to  the  human  race, 
dead  or  alive. 

In  fact,  he  has  calculated  that  every 
lion  that  roams  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia costs  the  state  #15,000  during  its 
lifetime.  That  is  the  value  of  the  deer, 
sheep  and  cattle  that  a  single  lion  will 
slaughter  during  its  existence. 

So  Bruce  doesn't  believe  that  the  State 
of  California  is  losing  money  when  it  pays 
him  his  salary,  plus  a  bounty  of  $20  for 


every  lion  that  he  puts  out  of  the  way. 

The  lion  population  of  the  Golden  State 
is  slowly  diminishing,  Bruce  says.  His 
average  is  31  beasts  a  year  but  individual 
hunters  who  chance  upon  a  lion  in  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  state  add  many  more 
to  the  kill  each  year. 

Ask  him  point  blank  how  he  came  to 
make  lion  hunting  his  business  and  he'll 
give  you  two  reasons— hunting  lions  is  the 
job  he  knows  best;  and,  besides,  he  is 
doing  something  for  his  state  when  he 
fights  the  foe  of  useful  animals. 

You  see  him  seated  in  his  big  arm  chair, 
two  small  boys  at  his  feet  and  two  older 
girls  proudly  at  his  side,  and  you  ask  your- 
self how  he  got  his  start  in  life. 

A  bronzed  hand  shoves  back  his  shock 
of  brown  hair.  A  smile  breaks  over  the 
weather-browned  face.  Slowly,  the  tall, 
angular  figure  in  khaki  rises  and  walks  to 
the  end  of  the  room. 

"There's  not  much  to  say  about  why  I 
began  to  make  my  living  hunting  lions," 
he  begins,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
a  wife  and  three  kids  to  support  with  no 
other  assets  than  $4.50  and  a  yellow  dog 
named  Eli — and  all  you  knew  how  to  do 
was  hunt  animals? 

"That  was  in  1915.  My  sawmill  went 
blooey  after  I  had  been  laid  up  with  an 
infected  hand.  I'd  been  a  hunter  since  I 
was  a  kid  eight  years  old.  You  know  I 
was  born  and  raised  around  Yosemite.  I 
killed  my  first  deer  when  I  was  ten.  There 
wasn't  much  loose  change  lying  around 
with  our  family  of  twelve  kids  to  buy 
ammunition  with  so  I  killed  rattlesnakes 
when  I  was  eight  and  sold  the  rattles  to 
tourists. 

"For  a  short  time  later  I  went  into  min- 
ing. But  I  preferred  to  support  myself  by 
taking  hunting  parties  out  into  the  wilds 
from  Yosemite.  Well,  I  told  you  how  I 
got  up  against  it  after  the  mill  went  broke. 
What  was  there  for  me  to  do  for  a  living 
but  hunt?  The  state  was  paying  bounties 
for  wild  animals.  That  winter  I  cleaned 
UP  #335-  So  I  kept  on  for  four  years. 
And  then,  in  January  of  1919,  the  State 


Fish  and  Game  Commission  made  me 
official  lion  hunter.  And  I've  been  that 
ever  since." 

But  that's  not  the  half  of  it.  You  soon 
discover  that  after  talking  with  Bruce 
about  the  tricks  of  his  trade.  And  then 
this  nature  man  who  spends  his  life  track- 
ing down  the  king  of  beasts,  lets  go  some 
of  the  secrets  he  has  learned  in  the  un- 
usual school  of  lion  hunting. 

He'll  tell  you  that  a  lion  travels  a  beat 
even  more  regularly  than  a  policeman — 
that  the  lion  patrols  an  area  often  square 
miles  and  never  goes  off  his  beaten  path. 
He'll  explain  further  that  the  lion  travels 
from  two  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  according 
to  his  mood  and  appetite. 

The  lion's  presence  can  be  told  by  his 
tracks — an  imprint  like  a  corrugated  heel. 
That  is  the  hunter's  sign  but  the  dogs  can 
catch  the  scent  from  twigs  or  brush  as 
long  as  ten  hours  after  the  lion  has  passed. 

A  good  hunting  dog,  such  as  Bruce 
takes  with  him,  can  follow  lion  tracks  that 
are  twelve  hours  old  for  twenty-five  miles 
a  day — and  that  in  summer  when  it's  a 
hundred  in  the  shade. 

SO  with  the  dogs  and  the  tracks  for 
a  guide,  Bruce  strikes  an  average  of 
sixteen  miles  a  day  that  he  travels  afoot 
on  working  days — and  this  means  seven 
days  of  the  week — practically  every  week 
in  the  month. 

But  as  to  dangers  at  the  hands  of  the 
lion  itself,  Bruce  laughs  at  the  suggestion. 
"Of  course  there's  a  little  hazard — what 
business  hasn't  any?"  he  says.  "Sure — 
once  a  lion  that  I  had  shot  twice  with  a 
revolver  did  spring  out  of  a  tree  and  nearly 
landed  on  my  head.    But  I  got  him. 

"And  say,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  time 
that  a  lion  almost  got  my  hand  in  his 
mouth — but  wait  a  minute;  listen  to  this 
for  a  change—" 

And  the  rough,  tanned  hands  that  have 
fought  lions  in  the  wilds,  pick  up  a  man- 
dolin from  the  table  and  a  minute  later  the 
hunter  was  strumming  the  strains  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 


Where  are  the  Brands  of  Yesteryear: 


? 


the  hair  or  skin  close  to  the  shoulder,  lift 
it  off  the  ground  and  drop  it  to  its  side. 
Only  small  stuff  can  be  handled  this  way, 
as  a  rule. 

Sometimes  the  hands  will  "California" 
a  calf,  "Californiaing"  being  an  expert 
tripping  act  as  a  calf  runs  past.  The  cow- 
hand flops  down  on  the  calf  before  it  can 
get  up.  "Californiaing"  is  dangerous, 
for  it  frequently  twists  a  man's  knee  or 
breaks  his  leg. 

In  the  old  days  two  ropers  often  worked 
together,  one  catching  the  heels  and  one 
the  head,  and  dragging  the  animal  to  the 
fire.  This  was  done  where  the  animals 
were  big  and  wild  and  hard  to  handle,  as 
a  rule,  though  on  many  ranches  every- 
thing was  handled  in  this  manner.  Then 
instead  of  a  pair  of  flankers  holding  the 
animal  down  its  legs  were  tied  with  ;i 
rope  and  the  brand  burners  took  their 
sweet  time  in  scorching  their  big  and  intri- 
cate brand. 


(Continued  from  page  22) 

Perhaps  the  strangest  brand  that  was 
ever  burned  on  a  critter's  hide  was  put  on 
by  a  bunch  of  Texas  cowboys  a  great 
many  years  ago.  As  a  brand  it  did  not 
become  popular;  it  was  used  only  once, 
on  one  calf. 

Two  ranchmen  were  branding  at  a 
round-up.  A  pair  of  cowboys  came  drag- 
ging a  calf  up  to  the  fire.  Each  ranchman 
claimed  it  as  his.  A  swift  quarrel  fol- 
lowed, and  the  two  ranchmen  drew  their 
guns  and  killed  each  other  in  their  tracks. 
This  started  a  feud,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  three  or  four  more  men  had  lost 
their  lives  over  the  calf.  One  day  some 
cowboys  saw  the  calf  on  the  range,  roped 
it  and  branded  it  to  their  taste  and  fancy 
with  six  huge  letters  on  one  side. 

MURDER 


Old-time  citizens  of  Brewster  county, 
Texas,  claim  to  have  seen  this  animal  in 
the  early  days,  a  big,  lean  wild  steer  that 
impressed  men  somehow  as  being  unclean 
because  of  those  ugly  letters  on  its  side 
and  their  hideous  meaning.  The  steer 
was  always  by  itself,  a  lone  pariah  of  the 
ranges,  like  an  outlaw  aware  of  what  it 
had  caused. 

Really,  the  ranchmen  would  not  let  it 
mingle  with  their  herds,  perhaps  because 
it  wasn't  theirs  and  because  of  the  tragic 
memories  it  aroused.  Their  repeated  run- 
ning of  it  away  was  what  had  made  it 
wild  and  wary. 

Some  say  the  steer  "just  disappeared." 
Some  say  an  exasperated  ranchman  shot 
it,  while  another  tale  has  it  that  it  eventu- 
ally turned  up  in  the  stockyards  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  was  sold  to  the  packers  for 
its  bones  and  hide. 

Such  a  thing  as  that  could  scarcely  hap- 
pen in  these  days.    Few  cowboys  "pack 
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for  Final  Dainty  Finish 


"pOR  years,  manufacturers  of 
dainty  feminine  footwear 
have  sought  Cinderella  to  add 
the  final  touches  of  beauty  to 
their  shoes.  And  now,  at 
almost  every  store  where 
women's  shoes  are  sold  you 
will  find  this  family  of  fine  shoe 
dressings. 

Every  woman  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  be  smartly 
shod.  And  with  the  proper 
Cinderella  Dressing  for  every 
shoe,  your  footwear  need  never 
lack  conspicuous  beauty. 


m 


A  Dressing  for  Every  Kind  of  Shoe 

EVERETT  &  BARRON  COMPANY 

Providence      Rhode  Island 

London  Paris 


HTHERE  is  just  the  right 
Cinderella  Dressing  to  re- 
store the  whiteness  to  white 
kid,  the  gleam  to  silver  or  gold 
brocade,  the  sheen  to  satin, 
patent  leather  or  kid  slippers 
in  the  new  spring  shades.  And 
quite  likely  the  maker  used 
this  same  preparation  to  finish 
the  shoes  when  he  made  them. 

Next  time  you  buy  shoes,  ask 
for  the  correct  Cinderella 
Dressing  to  keep  them  looking 
fresh  and  charming. 


O 


estore  Xgdeliness  to    Jootu)earJ 
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Where    are    the    Brands   of   Yesteryear?     Barry    Scobee 


their  six-shooters  in  the  branding  pen  any 
more.  The  artillery  would  be  a  hindrance 
to  their  swift  and  efficient  work.  The 
style  of  a  quick  and  leaping  gun  has 
changed  along  with  the  evolution  in  cattle 
brands. 

It's  a  dollar's  worth  of  hide  and  a  dol- 


lar's worth  of  time  and  a  dollar  here  and 
a  dollar  there  that  has  brought  the  change, 
those  things  and  a  myriad  obscurer  rea- 
sons. What  ranchman  could  afFord  to 
spend  ten  minutes  running  a  "Grab-all" 
brand  in  these  speedy  days?  Or  what 
rancher  could  afford  to  pay  his  hands  a 


bonus  for  the  most  intricate  brand?  No 
wonder  the  forlorn  old-time  cowboy, 
still  to  be  seen  occasionally,  goes  out 
behind  the  corral,  lifts  his  hands  to  high 
heaven,  and  cries  out:  "O  Romance, 
whither  hast  thou  fled?" 
Or  words  to  that  effect! 


This  Man  and  This  Woman 


she  turned  away  and  started  upstairs. 
At  the  landing  she  ran  out  of  the  light 
from  below  and  realized  that  she  had  not 
pressed  the  switch  for  the  upper  hall.  But 
she  was  tired  and  dispirited.  She  went 
on  up  into  the  dark. 

She  had  reached  the  top  of  the  flight 
and  turned  into  the  upper  hall  when  she 
heard  a  soft  rustling  sound  below,  and  she 
stopped,  leaning  over  the  railing  and  look- 
ing down  into  the  stair-well. 

Celia  and  Lauren  came  into  sight  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Their  arms  were  about 
each  other  and  they  moved  as  sleep- 
walkers move — slowly,  inevitably,  en- 
tranced, toward  the  upper  landing. 

Ruth  had  not  moved.  She  was  frozen 
with  horror.  It  seemed  as  if  her  blood  had 
stopped.  The  precious  structure  of  her 
life  had  been  shattered  into  bits  about  her, 
and  she  was  desolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreckage. 

Lauren  and  Celia  were  going  past  her 
in  the  dark,  toward  Celia's  room.  She 
could  have  reached  out,'  touched  them, 
wrenched  them  apart  by  the  suddenness 
of  her  attack.  But  of  what  use  ?  She  could 
not  watch  Lauren  from  min- 
ute to  minute,  and  hour  to 
hour.  Nor,  she  felt,  had  she 
any  right  to  do  it;  a  wife  is 
not  a  jailer.  The  authority 
that  marriage  confers  on 
either  partner  does  not  ex- 
tend to  cutting  off  the  liberty 
of  the  other,  even  though 
that  liberty  destroys  the 
marriage  itself.  If  love,  de- 
votion, intimacies  shared, 
self-respect,  duty — if  these  do 
not  hold  a  husband  or  wife, 
then  force  will  be  of  no  avail. 


BESIDES,  Lauren  was 
untrue  to  her  now,  this 
minute,  as  much  as  he  ever 
could  be.  It  was  finished. 
She  had  lost.  The  thought 
held  her  rigid. 

They  groped  for  the  door- 
knob of  Celia's  room,  flung 
the  door  open,  went  in. 

Ruth  stared  into  the  black- 
ness, her  nerves  keyed  to  the 
highest  pitch,  her  heart  torn 
with  agony,  rebellion,  help- 
lessness. 

Lauren,  half  carrying  Celia 
in  his  arms,  tried  to  close  the 
door  with  a  kick,  but  the 
motion  jerked  him  backward. 
Celia's  silken  scarf  had 
caught  around  the  doorknob. 
They  floundered  to  free  it. 
Lauren's  foot  struck  the  leg 


{Continued  from  page  35) 

of  a  small  table  that  stood  by  the  door 
and  held  a  bowl  of  flowers.  The  table 
rocked;  the  bowl  fell  with  a  crash  on  the 
hardwood  border. 

The  noise  was  so  unexpected,  so  sharp 
and  splintering  on  the  stealthy  silence, 
that  it  struck  on  Ruth's  taut  nerves  with 
unbearable  violence.  Unconsciously  she 
gave  a  low  cry. 

Silence  again. 

Then  the  sound  of  a  struggle — insis- 
tence and  opposition  contending.  Celia's 
urgent  whisper,  "Yes,  you  must!"  And 
Lauren  stumbled  back  into  the  hall. 

He  found  the  electric  button  and  the 
hallway  sprang  into  light.  He  and  Ruth 
confronted  each  other,  both  white,  both 
wild-eyed,  neither  moving.  He  was 
disheveled.  Frustration  and  surveillance 
lifted  him  to  anger. 

"What's  the  matter?  What  are  you 
doing?" 

Ruth's  hazel  eyes  looked  black;  they 
bored,  unwinking,  into  his.  Her  lips  were 
ashen  and  they  made  no  sound. 
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"What  is  it?  What  has  happened?" 
he  said,  beside  himself  and  speaking  with- 
out thought.  A  look  like  hate  was  in  his 
eyes. 

Celia's  door  closed. 

His  anger  dropped  suddenly.  No 
knowing  how  long  Ruth  had  been  there. 
His  tone  changed. 

"Great  snakes,  Ruth,  you  gave  me  a 
start!  I'd  just  brought  Celia  up.  She 
didn't  feel  well.     Faint  or  something." 

HE  waited  for  a  reply,  but  Ruth  did 
not  speak.  Instead,  a  metallic 
sound  broke  the  silence,  the  click  of  the 
lock  as  Celia  turned  the  key  in  her  door. 
Lauren  heard  it,  and  a  spasm  contorted 
his  face.  Then  his  attention  centered 
again  on  his  wife. 

"Ruth,  what  makes  you  look  that  way? 
What's  happened  to  you?  Don't  you 
understand?  Celia  was  sick.  I  brought 
her — brought  her  up.  That's  all.  That's 
how  I  happened  to  be  here.  That's  how 
I  heard  you  scream.  What  was  the — " 
Her  burning  gaze  had  not  left  his  face. 
Her  pallor  frightened  him,  so  that  he  con- 
tinued to  babble,  hoping  to 
hit  the  phrase  that  would  be 
convincing.  Her  lips  unclosed, 
but  they  shook  so  that  she 
could  not  form  words.  She 
felt  suffocated;  the  blood 
pounded  in  her  ears.  She 
reached  out  one  hand  and 
groped  for  the  balustrade,  as 
if  she  could  not  see  it.  His 
staring  eyes  fastened  on  that 
small  white  hand,  groping 
blindly — 

Feeling  her  way  along  by 
the  balustrade,  she  wavered 
part  of  the  distance  to  the 
stair-head;  then  broke  into  a 
jagged,  crazy  run,  as  one 
does  when  strength  is  gone 
and  only  momentum  can 
carry  one  forward.  She  got 
through  the  west  room  and 
came  out  on  the  upper  porch 
that  overlooked  the  back 
garden. 

SHE  stood  a  moment, 
leaning  on  the  wide 
railing  and  looking  at  the 
vague  bulks  of  roofs  and  at 
the  pointed  stars  pricked  into 
the  moonless  sky.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  been  gone  a  long 
time  and  had  come  back,  and 
here  was  the  same  world.  Only 
it  was  not  the  same.  It  would 
never  be  the  same  again. 
{Continued  on  page  7p) 
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THE  EVERGREEN  PLAYGROUND 
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Ideal  Summer  Climate! 

No  parched  and  blistering  sum- 
mers here.  An  average  rainfall 
of  only  one  inch  per  month  in 
the  summer.  Average  summer 
temperature  6o° — a  maximum 
of8o°  is  unusual.  £xpect  to  sleep 
under  blankets  every  night. 
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oA  cool  green  summerland 
invites  you 


•  • 


MAY  is  a  wonder -month  in  the  Evergreen  Playground  of  Puget  Sound 
and  British  Columbia  —  come  and  enjoy  it!  There  is  no  finer  out- 
door land  in  all  the  world  than  the  marvelous  spring-and-summer  country 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  From  the  towering  white  mountains  above  to  the 
blue  waters  of  an  inland  sea  below,  it  is  full  of  vacation  delights.  So  many 
places  of  scenic  charm  to  see!  So  many  things  to  do!  An  entire  summer 
will  not  exhaust  its  luring  vacation  attractions. 

Golf !  Fishing  !  Motoring  !  Canoeing !  Yachting !  Mountains  to  climb ! 
Cool  wildernesses  for  camping. 

Visit  these  famous  scenic  attractions: 

Rainier  National  Park,  Mt.  Baker  National  Forest,  Snoqualmie  Pass, 
The  San  Juan  Archipelago,  Olympic  National  Forest,  Hoods  Canal, 
Strathcona  Park,  Vancouver  Island,  Capilano  Canyon,  Malahat 
Drive,  Butchart  Gardens,  Stanley  Park.  Tour  Vancouver  Island 
Highway,  the  Olpmpic  Highway,  the  Sunset  Highway. 

Helpful  Bureaus  in  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  Bel lingham,  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  assist  you  in  your  vacation  plans.  From  the  South- 
west come  by  rail,  sail  or  paved  highways.  Four  excellent  trains  daily — 
palatial  coastwise  steamers  semi-weekly — or  by  Pacific  Highway,  America's 
longest  and  finest  paved  road.  The  nation's  finest  trans -continental  trains 
will  bring  you  from  the  East,  or  follow  the  Yellowstone  Trail  westward. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet, "The  Evergreen  Playground."  It  ■will  help 
you  plan  your  trip.  Address  213  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Seattle,  IVn. 

Puget  Sounders  &  British  Columbians  -Associated 

TACOMA  •  SEATTLE  ■  BELLINGHAM 

EVERETT  •  VICTORIA  •  VANCOUVER 

NO  RED  TAPE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BORDER 


Whether  traveling  East  or  West, 
ask  your  ticket  agent  to  route  you 
at  least  one  "way  'via  the  Ever- 
green Playground. 
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The 
Western  Housekeeper 

Conducted  by  PAULINE  PARTRIDGE 


A      "  Till 


L-. 


Inquiries  regarding  any  products  mentioned  in  this  department  will  receive  immediate  attention  when  addressed 
to  The  Western  Housekeeper,  Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Power  Behind  the  Home 


THE  business  of  carrying  on 
the  home  is  being  immensely 
simplified  today  and  the 
greatest  aid  in  doing  this  is 
electricity.  In  place  of  the 
hysterical   overturning   that    used   to   be 


wash  by  forcing  warm  soapy  water 
through  the  articles  with  sufficient  force 
and  friction  to  dislodge  the  dirt  without 
injury  to  the  fabric.  Twenty  minutes  is 
the  average  length  of  time  for  cleansing 
the  contents  of  the  machine,  and  it  should 


necessary  to  remove  the  accumulation  of  not  be  overfilled  with  clothes.     If  neces- 

dust  and  dirt  that  quite  naturally  collects  sary,  repeat  the  process  rather  than  crowd 

where  the  home  is  the  active  center  of  life,  the  washer  and  hamper  its  best  work.    An 

routine  has  been  installed  and  the  ease  of  electric  wringer  which  is  part  of  the  equip- 


living  greatly  increased. 

Laundering  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  a  matter  of  pressing  a 
button,  floors  are  cleaned  and 
polished  by  electricity,  cooking 
has  been  given  a  reliable  accuracy 
by  fixed  and  dependable  tem- 
peratures, refrigeration  is  no 
longer  related  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter  climate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  With  the  free- 
dom gained  by  casting  off  the 
physical  burden  of  the  heavy 
household  tasks,  the  housewife 
has  learned  to  plan  with  greater 
freedom,  foresight  and  intelligence 
and  to  accomplish  just  as  much 
and  more  with  a  reserve  of 
strength  and  spirit. 

It  has  taken  some  little  time 
and  study  to  apply  electricity  to 
the  home  intelligently  so  that  it 
actually  takes  the  place  of  hand- 
work instead  of  requiring  per- 
sonal attention  to  keep  it  running. 
The  freedom  gained  has  brought 
about  so  great  a  change  for  women 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
complete  renaissance  of  the  home. 

LET  us  begin  with  the 
laundry  and  see  just  what 
changes  the  introduction  of  the 
washing  machine  and  the  electric 
ironer  has  made  in  the  process. 
In  general  it  remains  the  same,  although 
certain  steps  are  not  as  necessary  as  they 
once  were,  owing  to  the  capacity  for 
thoroughness  which  machinery  possesses. 
Soaking  the  clothes  before  washing  may 
he  omitted  unless  the  articles  are  very 
dirty,  but  the  preliminary  soaking  short- 
ens the  operation  somewhat  and  less  time 
is  consumed.  Boiling  the  clothes  is  also 
unnecessary  when  washing  by  electricity, 
and  if  the  machine  is  to  bring  a  rial  sav- 
ing of  time  and  energy  it  should  Ik-  used  to 
the  best  advantage  and  wiih  the  utmost 
economy  of  labor.  1  lure  are  numerous 
types  of  washing  machines,  all  of  which 


ment  squeezes  the  water  from  the  clothes 
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({This  type  of  refrigerator  adds  numerous  conveniences 


and  prepares  them  for  rinsing,  some  even 
wringing  them  dry  enough  to  be  ironed 
immediately  if  that  is  necessary,  an  enor- 
mous time  saver  in  rainy  weather. 

All  these  machines  should  be  supplied 
with  an  outlet  for  waste  water  to  allow 
them  to  be  emptied  without  effort.  1  hey 
do  their  work  thoroughly  and  quietly 
without  attention  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor except  to  see  that  they  are  filled  and 
emptied,  so  that  while  the  machine  is 
working  the  time  of  the  housewife  may  he 
employed  for  other  tasks. 

Once  having  become  accustomed  to 
electric  washing,   it   is  only  a  step  to  an 


electric  ironing  machine.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  such  a  convenience  that  it 
has  broadened  its  use  to  include  all  but 
those  pieces  of  clothing  that  require  very 
careful  attention.  There  are  a  few  general 
rules  for  using  an  ironer  that  are  easily 
learned.  When  the  material  is  doubled, 
as  in  a  pillow  slip,  the  fold  or  crease 
should  be  put  in  first.  A  selvage  end 
should  be  put  through  rather  than  a 
hemmed  end.  Silk  pieces  should  be  ironed 
while  the  shoe  is  beginning  to 
heat,  or  as  it  is  cooling.  An  even 
heat  may  be  maintained  by  put- 
ting in  a  heavy  piece  alternating 
with  something  light,  or  the  heat 
may  be  controlled  by  turning  on 
and  off  as  is  done  with  an  electric 
iron.  This  device  must,  of  course, 
be  operated  by  hand,  but  the 
saving  comes  in  the  length  of  time 
consumed  which  is  immeasurably 
shortened  by  the  mechanical 
process. 

ALTHOUGH  the  vacuum 
cleaner  requires  direction 
and  guidance  in  operation,  it 
shortens  the  process  of  cleaning 
by  many  hours,  and  has  com- 
pletely banished  that  confusion 
and  disturbance  that  was  always 
attendant  upon  the  weekly  or 
monthly  or  semi-annual  house- 
cleaning,  for  it  actually  prevents 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  keeps 
the  house  in  a  constant  state  of 
dainty  and  exquisite  cleanliness. 
There  are  now  attachments  that 
take  care  of  walls  and  bare  floors 
and  upholstered  furniture,  while 
an  electric  floor  polisher  will  in  a 
few  minutes  rub  in  the  wax,  a 
process  that  requires  so  much 
effort  when  done  by  hand. 
Electric  stoves  and  electric  refrigeration 
stand  as  two  opposing  purposes  in  the 
household,  with  equal  value  and  conveni- 
ence. Electric  heat  for  cooking  is  uni- 
form and  evenly  distributed.  The  outer 
rim  of  the  plate  is  as  hot  as  the  center. 
Foods  cook  evenly,  brown  appetizingly, 
and  do  not  burn  or  dry  out.  The  plates 
hold  the  heat  for  some  time  and  this  can 
be  definitely  regulated.  In  addition  it  is 
clean,  odorless  and  always  ready  for  use. 
In  order  to  use  electricity  for  cooking 
with  the  greatest  economy,  certain  rules 
should  be  followed  and  habits  formed  in 
the  beginning  to  prevent  wasted  current. 
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Probably  the  old  kitchen  utensils  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  new  ones  provided 
that  are  flat  on  the  bottom  with  straight 
sides  so  that  every  particle  of  heat  is 
utilized  in  cooking.  A  triangular  nest  of 
kettles  will  make  one  plate  do  the  work  of 
three  where  the  family  is  small. 

All  pots  should  have  tightly  fitted 
covers  and  the  oven  door  should  not  be 
opened  any  oftener  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Do  not  put  food  or  materials 
in  the  stove  directly  from  the  refrigerator. 
Let  them  stand  in  the  room  for  a  short 
time,  enough  to  raise  their  temperature 
slightly.  Have  the  kettle  ready  filled  or 
on  the  stove  before  the  current  is  turned 
on  and  do  not  heat  a  quart  of  water  when 
a  pint  or  a  cup  is  all  that  is  needed.  Ac- 
curate results  can  be  obtained  from  an 
electric  range  because  they  themselves 
are  accurate.  They  need  not  be  watched, 
and  if  equipped  with  a  time  and  tempera- 
ture control  will  start  and  stop  the  flow 
of  current  to  the  oven  at  any  given  time, 
so  that  the  housewife  is  free  to  use  her 
leisure  as  she  wishes,  knowing  that  she  is 
not  taking  any  chances  with  her  dinner 
by  doing  so. 

ELECTRIC  refrigerators  are  now 
made  in  sizes  for  small  houses  and 
apartments  as  well  as  the  larger  sizes  in 
which  they  were  first  developed.  Before 
purchasing,  it  is  wise  to  inquire  into  the 
insulation  and  general  construction  as  well 
as  the  electric  system  for  these  three  points 
must  be  equally  good  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
current  that  will  be  expensive  in  the  end,  no 
matter  how  much  lower  the  initial  cost  may 
be  in  a  refrigerator  that  is  less  well  made. 
The  cost  of  operation  will  depend  upon 
the  economy  with  which  it  is  used.  Here 
again  doors  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
opened,  or  left  ajar.  Warm  food  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  food  compartment 
to  raise  the  temperature  and  automatic- 
ally turn  on  the  current. 

This  type  of  refrigeration  adds  numer- 
ous conveniences.  Food  may  be  left  for 
two  or  three  days  during  a  trip  or  week 
end  in  the  country  knowing  that  the 
temperature  will  remain  the  same  at  any 
season.  This  refrigerator  is  always  clean, 
for  no  slime  collects  as  it  does  where  the 
ice  is  constantly  melting.  There  is  no 
dirt  in  the  kitchen  or  screen  porch  made 
by  the  visit  of  the  ice  man  to  fill  the  ice 
chest.  There  is  no  ice  chipping  to  be 
done,  for  trays  hold  the  small  cubes  that 
have  such  a  well-bred  look  on  the  table 
and  in  glasses  when  drinks  are  served  in 
the  living  room. 

Salads  and  desserts  may  be  frozen  in 
this  type  of  refrigerator  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  pouring  them  in  and  out 
again  and  the  usual  stirring  during  the 
freezing  process.  For  this  reason  alone 
they  are  worth  their  price. 

After  the  large  and  more  important 
pieces  of  electrical  equipment  that  help  to 
make  housekeeping  and  homemaking 
easier,  come  a  flood  of  smaller  pieces  that 
are  equally  desirable  if  less  indispensable. 
Waffle  irons  lead  the  list  with  some  new 
features.  If  you  don't  like  your  waffles 
round,  you  may  have  them  square  and 
in  some  cases  the  halves  may  be  reversed 
to  make  two  pancake  gridles.  Small  bed- 
side lamps  give  a  drowsy  glow  to  the  bed- 
room, while  others  may  be  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  bed  for  reading.  Electric 
irons  come  in  all  sizes  and  for  all  purposes. 


It  is  easy 
to  drape 
beautiful 
windows 

these  curtain  rods 

DO  you  like  ruffly,  girlish 
window  curtains,  like  those 
illustrated  above,  or  simpler  — 
more  formal  ones?  Whichever 
you  prefer,  they  should  be  hung 
on  flat,  satin-smooth  rods,  sagless 
and  rustless— Judd  Bluebird  Cur' 
tain  Rods. 

Interior  decorators  find  that 
these  rods  give  the  smartest  re- 
sults in  the  elaborate  and  beauti' 
ful  window  treatments  they  de' 
sign  and  execute  for  their  clients 
— they  are  so  easy  to  use  that 
they  will  simplify  your  curtain 
problems  for  you. 
*  A  few  taps  of  the  hammer  will 
put  the  Can't-Fall  Hook'Hanger 
in  place.  The  flat,  smooth-finished 
rod  will  slip  easily  through  the 
hems,  and  the  exclusive  Judd 
stiffening  ribs  will  keep  the  rod 
from  sagging. 

Judd  Bluebird  Curtain  Rods  come  in  single,  double, 
triple  and  sash  styles  to  suit  any  type  of  window-draping 
you  select.  Ask  for  them  by  name  at  your  nearest  hardware 
or  department  store  —  you  can  identify  the  genuine  by  the 
Bluebird  on  the  box.  H.  L.  Judd  Company,  Inc.,  87  Cham- 
bers Street,  New  York  City. 


Illustrated  at  the  left  is  the  Single  Judd 

Bluebird  Curtain  Rod,  with  an  actual  size 

enlargement   to   show 

the    exclusive   Judd 

Stiffening  Ribs. 


The  curtains  at  the 
windows  of  the  young 
girl's    room     shown 
above  are  supported 
by  a  Double  Judd 
Bluebird  Curtain 
Rod     and    are 
draped  back,  '"to 
graceful  folds   b> 
Judd  Opales- 
cent   Class 
Holdback 
Ko.H-35. 
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JUDD 


CurtainRpds 
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([Jellied  vegetable  ring  makes  a  tempting  dish 
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Cooking  in  Quantity 


THERE  are  many  occasions 
when  a  number  of  persons  are 
to  be  served  that  something 
more  than  the  usual  knowl- 
edge of  a  woman  providing 
for  her  own  household  is  required,  a  spe- 
cialized knowledge  in  using  the  amounts 
that  seem  staggering  and  extravagant.  If 
certainty  takes  the  place  of  guessing  at 
these  times,  the  task  is  simplified.  Most 
recipes  may  be  doubled  with  excellent 
results  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  in- 
crease them  in  larger  proportions.  Instead 
a  new  start  must  be  made  with  a  reliable 
recipe  worked  out  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  menu  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  entertainment.  For  an  informal  party 
sometimes  only  a  punch  or  a  hot  beverage 
and  small  cakes  are  sufficient.  A  larger 
supper  or  a  wedding  demand  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  service. 

Jellied  dishes  may  be  prepared  the  day 
before  and  are  ready  without  any  last- 
minute  preparation.  In  serving  the  salads, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  cup  is  allowed  to 
a  portion.  Any  additions  to  the  dressing 
such  as  whipped  cream  or  beaten  egg 
whites  are  not  made  until  just  before 
serving. 

Plan  the  menu  with  reference  to  the 
available  equipment  and  the  size  of  the 
stove  on  which  the  cooking  is  to  be  done. 
Do  as  much  preparation  as  possible  before 
the  day  of  the  party.  For  baking,  use 
large  shallow  pans  rather  than  deep  ones 
as  this  hastens  the  process.  Bake  cakes 
in  large  sheets,  allow  them  to  cool  before 
removing  from  the  pan,  cut  in  squares  and 
frost. 

Do  the  planning  and  ordering  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  so  that  all  the  ma- 


terials   will    be    on    hand    when    needed. 

Roasts  or  hams  may  be  partially  cooked 

beforehand. 

In    using   large   recipes,   the   following 

equivalents   may   be   relied    upon:     Two 

cups  of  butter  make  one  pound  as  do  two 

cups  of  sugar  and  flour,  four  cups  of  flour. 

Four  tablespoons  of  flour  make  one  ounce 

and  there  are  four  cups  of  liquid   in   a 

quart. 

Coffee  for  Fifty 
4  cups  ground  coffee       9  quarts  water 
Tie  the  coffee  in  thick  cheesecloth  bags 

leaving  plenty  of  room  for  coffee  to  swell. 

Let   stand    in    the   water   several    hours. 

Bring  slowly  to  boiling  point  and  boil  five 

minutes.     Remove  bags  and  keep  coffee 

hot  for  serving. 

Cocoa  for  Fifty 
13^2  cups  cocoa  1  pint  warm  water 

2  cups  sugar  1  quart  boiling  water 

Y  teaspoon  salt  8  quarts  hot  milk 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  salt  and  warm  water 
together  until  smooth.  Add  boiling  water 
and  boil  ten  minutes.  Pour  into  the  hot 
milk,  bring  to  the  boiling  point  stirring 
constantly,  and  beat  with  an  egg  beater 
for  a  few  minutes.  Keep  hot  over  boiling 
water.     Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Chocolate  for  Fifty 
1  pound  chocolate  Y  teaspoon  salt 

IY2  pounds  sugar         2  quarts  boiling 
8  quarts  hot  milk  water 

Melt  chocolate,  add  sugar  and  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  smooth.  Boil  ten 
minutes.  Add  salt.  Pour  into  the  hot 
milk.  Beat  well  with  an  egg  heater  and 
keep  hot  over  boiling  water.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 


Punch  for  Fifty 

2  pounds  sugar  6  sliced  oranges 

1  quart  water 

2.  quarts  freshly  made 

tea 
1  cup  lemon  juice 
10  cups  orange  juice 


cans  crushed  pine- 
apple 

1  bottle  maraschino 
cherries 

2  bottles  ginger  ale 
8  cups  iced  water,  plain  or  charged 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  water  and 
sugar  together  for  five  minutes.  Add  the 
tea  and  cool.  Add  the  chilled  fruit  juices, 
crushed  fruit,  ginger  ale  and  iced  water. 
The  orange  slices  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces.  The  cherries  may  be  cut  up  if 
desired.  Pour  the  mixture  over  blocks  of 
ice  in  punch-bowl.  If  additional  sweeten- 
ing is  needed,  more  syrup  ma}'  be  added. 

Cream  of  Pea  Soup 
50  Servings 
3  cans  peas  Yi  pound  fat 

1  onion  2  cups  flour 

Yi  cup  sugar  3  quarts  milk 

6    quarts    boiling         2  tablespoons  salt 
water  J^teaspoon  pepper 

Drain  and  rinse  the  peas.  Add  the 
water,  the  onion  cut  in  slices  and  the 
sugar.  Cook  until  very  soft;  rub  through 
a  sieve.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  fat, 
flour  and  milk.  Season  and  add  to  the 
strained  peas.  If  too  thick,  thin  with 
scalded  milk. 

Fish  Chowder 

50  Servings 

12  pounds  any  kind   ±Yi  tablespoons  salt 


of  white  fish 

5  quarts  potatoes  cut 
in  slices 

6  medium  sized 
onions 

Yi  pound  salt  pork 
i! '  -  quarts  cold  water 


1  teaspoon  pepper 
1 2  pound  butter 
ti  quarts  scalded  milk 

2  quarts  boiling 

water 
Crackers 
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White,  creamy  Snowdrift  in- 
vites the  pie-maker  to  shorten 
pie  crust  with  it.  Snowdrift 
makes  perfect  pie  crust,  ten- 
der and  light.  If  you  want 
the  pie  crust  to  be  flaky,  do 
not  mix  the  Snowdrift  and 
flour  too  thoroughly. 

PLAIN  PIE  CRUST 

2  Cups  Flour 

%  Teaspoon  Salt 

%  Cup  Snowdrift 

Enough  Ice  Water  to 

make  Dough 

Sift  together  flour  and  salt 
and  cut  Snowdrift  into  flour 
with  silver  knives.  Add  ice 
water  to  make  dough,  using 
as  little  as  possible.  Roll 
lightly  on  floured  board  to 
about  yi  inch  thickness  and 
bake  in  a  very  hot  oven. 


I  sm 


% 


8^owdrift 


*cUrt  and  Ei;f?y 
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Know  the  Lumber 
You  Buy 

Long-Bell  trade-marked  oak  flooring 
has  been  used  for  years  in  making 
beautiful  floors  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  produced  by  skilled  men  in 
modern  plants  from  the  best  oak  lum- 
her  .  .  .Long-Belt  trade-marked  lum- 
ber products  include:  Douglas  Fir 
Lumber  and  Timbers,  Douglas  Fir 
Window  Frames  ,  .  .  Western  Hem- 
lock Lumber  . . .  Southern  Pine  Lum- 
ber and  Timbers  .  ,  .  Southern  Hard- 
wood Lumber  and  Timbers,  Oak 
Flooring  .  ,  .  California  White  Pine 
Lumber,  Sash  and  Doors,  Box  Shooks 
...  Creosotcd  Lumber,Timbers,  Posts, 
Poles,  Ties,  Guard-Rail  Posts,  Piling. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company 

R.  A.  Long  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lumbermen  Since  1875 


CHOICE  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
West  and  the  South  provide  the  raw  material 
from  which  lumber  bearing  this  trade-mark  is  made 
.  .  .  Nature  developed  a  remarkable  combination  of 
qualities  in  an  extensive  stand  of  Douglas  Fir  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  source  of  supply  for  a  large 
production  of  lumber  bearing  this  trade-mark,  &  & 
The  buyer  may  have  faith  that  this  trade-mark 
represents  lumber  from  the  best  timber  . . .  plus  the 
qualities  that  skilled  and  experienced  men  can  put 
into  its  manufacture.  That  is  the  aim  .  .  .  and 
the  accomplishment  ...  of  this  trade-mark.  Ask 
your  retail  lumber  dealer. 
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Skin  the  fish,  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails 
and  put  them  in  a  kettle  with  the  cold 
water.  Cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones  and 
add  the  bones  to  the  kettle  with  the 
heads  and  tails.  Cook  slowly  thirty 
minutes.  Cut  the  pork  in  dice  and  cook 
until  yellow.  Add  the  onions  sliced  and 
cook  five  minutes.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a 
large  kettle  and  add  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  in  which  you  have  cooked  the 
pork.  Strain  fish  stock  over  this,  add 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  the  potatoes 
are  partially  soft.  Add  the  fish  cut  in 
two-inch  pieces  and  cook  until  the  pota- 
toes are  done.  Add  the  scalded  milk  and 
the  butter.  Split  the  crackers  and  drop 
them  in  the  chowder. 

Meat  Loaf 
50  Servings 
5  pounds  beef  or  veal    2  quarts  strained 
5  pounds  fresh  lean         tomato 

pork  8  cups  stale  crumbs 

1  cup  minced  onion    2  tablespoons  salt 
8  well  beaten  eggs  1  teaspoon  pepper 

There  should  be  ten  pounds  of  meat 
without  bones  or  waste.  Put  meat 
through  the  chopper  or  have  it  ground  at 
the  market.  The  bread  should  be  stale 
but  not  too  hard  to  make  crumbs.  Add 
tomato  gradually  after  mixing  the  other 
ingredients.  The  mixture  should  be  just 
moist  enough  to  pack  well.  Bake  in  brick- 
shaped  pans  from  two  to  three  hours  in  a 
slow  oven.  Serve  with  or  without  brown 
gravy. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 
100  Biscuits 
6H  quarts  flour  K  cup  salt 

%  cup  baking  3  cups  fat 

powder  2  quarts  milk 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder  together.  Cut  in  fat  with  a  knife 
or  rub  it  in  with  the  finger  tips.  Add  milk 
slowly  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  on 
slightly  floured  board  to  %  inch  thickness 
and  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Put  on  a 
greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven,  425  degrees  F.  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Jellied  Vegetable  Ring 

26  Servings 

1    tablespoons   gela-   4  cups  celery  cut  in 


small  strips 

2  cups  shredded  cab- 
bage 

2  cups  peas 

2  cups  small  cucum- 
ber cubes 


tine 
1  cup  cold  water 
3  cups  boiling  water 
1  cup  vinegar 
Yi  cup  lemon  juice 

1  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Soften  gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  vine- 
gar, lemon  juice  and  salt.  Cool  and  when 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  vegetables. 
Turn  into  ring  molds,  first  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  chill.  Remove  to  serving  dish 
and  arrange  around  jelly  thin  slices  of 
cold  cooked  meat.  Fill  center  with 
cooked  salad  dressing. 

Lemon  Delicious 
50  Servings 
1  quart  sugar  2  quarts  boiling 

Vi  tablespoon  salt  water 

\Yi  cups  cornstarch      10  egg  yolks 
Grated  rind  of  5  Juice  of  5  lemons 

lemons  1  pound  marshmal- 

}>i  cup  fat  lows 

Mix  the  sugar,  salt,  cornstarch  and 
milk  and  add  to  the  boiling  water,  stirring 
constantly.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add  the 
fat,  beaten  egg  yolks  and  lemon  juice. 
When  cool  foldjn  the  marshmallows  cut 
in  quarters. 


before  you  send  them 
into  the  niaht  air  . 


Serve  Ghirardelli's — steaming  hot 
—to  your  radio  dance  guests,  be- 
fore you  send  them  out  into  the 
night  air.  It  will  brace  them  for  the 
cool  ride  home.  And  it's  so  com- 
fortably relaxing  and  conducive 
to  sound,  pleasant  rest. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
is  a  delicious  blend  of  cocoa,  un- 
sweetened chocolate  and  pure 
sugar,  with  just  enough  fat  to  be 
easily  digested.  And  it's  always 
appreciated  by  young  folks  as  an 
accompanyment  to  the  "midnight 
feed." 


G  H  I  RA/iRD  ELLI'S 


Chocolate 


Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 
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Dazzling 
Beauty 

cA  skin  of  satin  creamliness 
that  you,  too,  may  have 


THE  VERY  FOUNDATION  of  daz- 
zling beauty  is  a  smooth  skin,  unmarred 
by  tan,  rough  red  spots,  muddiness  or 
other  blemishes  and  imperfections.  Pow- 
der, you  know,  wears  off,  and  under- 
neath your  make-up,  you  should,  and 
can  have,  a  clear  fresh  skin,  unstained 
by  time  and  weather.  The  secret  of 
being  the  joyous  possessor  of  such  a 
skin  lies  in  the  regular  use  of  El 
Estado  Lemon  Cleansing  Creme.  This 
creme  was  created  especially  for  the 
fastidious  woman  who  demands  purity 
and  safety  in  all  her  toilet  preparations. 
It's  a  famous  old  Spanish  formula. 
Pure  Lemon  Oil  is  the  absolutely  safe, 
mild  bleaching  ingredient — so  refresh- 
ing and  soothing  that  nothing  but  the 
greatest  benefit  can  result  from  its 
constant  use.  Further,  it  contains  NO 
noxious  fats  to  coarsen  pores  or  promote 
hair  growth,  NO  acids  of  any  sort  what- 
ever to  peel  and  blotch  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  skin.  Massaged  gently 
into  the  skin,  with  careful  upward 
strokes,  it  will  remove  those  lines  of 
fatigue  and  worry,  re-vitalize  the  tired 
tissues,  eradicate  muddiness,  tan,  red- 
ness and  other  unsightly  blemishes  and 
imperfections — gradually  and  surely  re- 
store that  satin  creaminess  which  every 
woman  should,  and  can,  possess  for  her- 
self. Nearly  all  toilet  counters  feature 
El  Estado  Lemon  Cleansing  Creme,  in 
dollar  jars,  but  should  you  wish  to  try 
it  before  you  buy  it,  send  us  your  name 
and  address  for  free  sample.  *  *  *  El 
Estado  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

61  Estado 

LEMON  Creme 

Sold  by  the  Owl  and  other  leading 
Drug  Stores 


DARKENS  and  BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES  and  BROWS 
INSTANTLY,  makes  th< m  ap- 
peartn  nturaliy  dark,  lon^  and 

luxuriant.  Adda  wonderful  charm, 
bcauly  and  expression  to  nny  face. 
Perfectly  harmless,    ihn-d  l>v  millions 

of  lovely  women.  NLACK  orltKOWN. 
obtainable  in  solid  form  or  water- 
proof  liquid.  75o  at  your  dealer's  or 
direct  postpaid 

MAYBELLINE  CO.  CHICACO 


The  Age  of  Beauty 


EVERY  woman  thinks  that  her 
own  age  is  the  age  at  which 
women  are  their  loveliest.  If 
she  is  very  young  she  has  the 
fresh  untouched  skin  and  the 
shining  eyes  of  girlhood;  if  she  has  passed 
twenty  she  has  learned  self-possession  and 
restraint,  and  added  to  her  charm.  After 
thirty  her  figure  may  be  better;  by  the 
time  she  is  forty  she  has  achieved  enough 
mystery  to  be  puzzling  and  alluring.  After 
fifty,  if  she  is  a  real  person  with  a  rich  gen- 
erous nature,  she  maintains  her  personal 
charm  with  the  utmost  care,  never  slack- 
ing, never  letting 
down,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  broad- 
ens her  life  to  take  in 
unselfish  and  imper- 
sonal interests  that 
keep  her  alert  and 
give  her  the  enthusi- 
asm that  is  as  stimu- 
lating as  youth. 

And  so,  almost 
without  exception, 
every  woman  is  right 
— or  may  be  if  she 
gives  herself  the 
proper  care  and  takes 
the  preventive  meas- 
ures that  guard 
against  the  approach- 
ing dangers  of  the 
coming  years.  Even 
the  debutante  today 
is  as  careful  of  her 
beauty  as  the  older 
woman  who  has 
learned  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  it  is 
easier  to  protect  than  to  rebuild. 

In  youth,  beauty  is  a  matter  of  health, 
and  usually  following  the  simple  rules  of 
hygiene  is  the  first  step  to  getting  and 
keeping  the  beauty  that  is  even  more 
desired  at  this  age  than  at  a  later  one. 
Older  women  have  other  resources  at  their 
command,  but  the  young  girl  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  beauty  or  she  feels 
herself  out  of  place  in  a  world  where  today 
good  looks  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  A  correct  diet,  plenty  of  sleep, 
exercise  in  the  open  air — these  are  the 
fundamentals  that  will  suffice  as  bases  for 
all  but  the  unusual  case. 

THERE  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
beauty.  It  is  just  as  apt  to  be 
straight-haired  and  brown-eyed  as  it  is  to 
have  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls.  We  are 
learning  every  day  to  turn  our  liabilities 
into  assets,  and  by  so  doing  we  gain  the 
charm  that  comes  of  assurance.     Beauty 


earned  is  more  stable  and  less  fleeting 
than  the  surface  prettiness  that  is  obvious. 
But  even  straight  hair  must  be  thick  and 
soft  and  shining,  and  to  accomplish  this 
it  must  be  washed  and  brushed  and 
trained  to  lie  close  to  the  head  to  give  it 
a  lovely  shape.  It  must  be  arranged  to 
soften  the  features  or  to  emphasize  them, 
to  lengthen  or  to  add  breadth,  and  these 
are  matters  for  study  and  effort.  The 
skin  that  is  cared  for  properly  during  the 
early  years  has  a  resistance  to  attack 
later  on  that  adds  years  of  youth  to  the 
appearance.  The  figure  that  is  made  sup- 
ple by  exercise  during 
the  formative  period 
is  much  more  apt  to 
keep  its  slim  outline 
than  the  body  that 
has  been  allowed  to 
develop  too  much. 
Fingernails  and  eye- 
brows trained  from 
childhood  in  shape 
and  texture  have  a 
beauty  that  Nature 
alone  does  not  supply. 


r 


N  addition  to  this, 
the  woman  who  is 
following  a  regular 
routine  of  bodily  care 
is  more  aware  of  her- 
self and  has  a  poise 
and  certainty  that 
gives  her  power  and 
charm  in  every  sit- 
uation. But,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  new 
needs  arise  and  must 
be  recognized  and 
met.  In  youth,  exquisite  bodily  dainti- 
ness, a  nourishing  diet  that  is  not  over-rich, 
the  usual  amount  of  bodily  exercise  that 
active  living  will  bring  about  and  plenty 
of  sleep  to  renew  the  beauty  of  which 
modern  life  is  so  spendthrift,  is  usually 
sufficient. 

The  skin  should  always  be  treated  with 
intelligence  and  studied  individually.  The 
dry  skin  needs  entirely  different  soaps  and 
creams  from  the  oily  one;  the  thick  skin 
can  stand  treatments  that  would  be  harm- 
ful to  a  more  delicate  one.  Diet  must  be  a 
matter  of  the  most  rigid  care  at  all  times 
for  the  qualities  and  elements  that  food 
contributes  to  the  body  have  an  impor- 
tance equal  to  the  amounts  in  which  it  is 
taken. 

1  lie  best  advice  in  connection  with  the 
hair,  if  it  is  to  generalize  at  all,  is  "Don't". 
Most  of  the  sins  against  hair  are  those  of 
commission.  Even  hairdressers,  who  seem 
to  reach   the  point    when  they    are  con- 


Safest 

of  all  ways  to  cleanse  Eyes. 
Needs  no  insanitary  Eye  cup 

Murine  is  hygienically  and  con- 
veniently applied  with  its  com- 
bination eye  dropper  and  bottle 
stopper.  A  few  drops  are  sufficient 
to  cleanse  your  eyes  and  make 
them  clear  and  bright.  Positively 
contains  no  belladonna.  Try  it! 


# 


f-oRYou* 


Clear  Your  Skin 
With 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Mereolized  Wax  gently,  gradually,  absorbs  mud- 
dy, freckled,  pimply,  faded  or  aged  surface  skin; 
reveals  fresh,  young,  white  beautiful  skin  beneath. 
Have  girlish  beauty;  look  10  to  20  years  younger. 
Greatest  beautifier  and  face  rejuvenator  known. 
Any  drug  store.     Dearborn  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mereolized  Wax 


3K&BOURJOISW 

Tl>       1  8     R.UE   OC   LA  CaIX       <*£T 

JAVA 

The  Wonderful  French  Face  Pcwder 

This  exquisite  Parisian  creation  refines 
your  skin  to  delicate  transparency  and 
its  fragile  youthfulness  lasts  indefinitely. 

A  TINT  FOR  EVERY  TYPE 
Also  eight  handmade  French  Rouges 
by  Bourjois  suiting  every  complexion. 
Paris  -  -  BOURJOIS,  Inc.  -  -  New  York 
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cerned  with  hair  as  a  separate  affair, 
rather  than  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
the  setting  for  the  features,  are  beginning 
to  realize  this.  The  small  well-defined 
heads  of  today  have  trained  the  eye  to  a 
new  beauty  of  line  and  now  we  must  have 
it.  Quantity  is  sacrificed  to  quality.  Clean, 
shining,  alive,  but  no  longer  lying  in  set 
and  perfect  undulations,  unless  that  is 
the  most  becoming  mode  for  the  face — 
which  is  seldom  the  case.  Large  loose 
waves  are  now  the  rule,  finger  waves,  done 
by  wetting  the  hair  with  water  or  a  tonic 
and  shaping  with  the  fingers  to  a  soft 
wave  that  frames  the  face  gently  and  lies 
lovingly  against  the  contour  of  the  head. 
Simplification  has  taken  place  in  hair  ar- 
rangement to  bring  the  head  into  balance 
with  the  slim  body  and  the  straight  know- 
ing little  gowns  that  clothe  it.  A  very 
loose  and  natural  wave  can  be  accom- 
plished at  home  by  wetting  and  waving 
with  combs.  These  are  pushed  in  back- 
wards about  where  the  waves  should 
be,  and  the  hair  pulled  up  between  them 
with  a  hairpin.  Adjust  a  hair  net  over 
the  head  when  the  combs  are  in  to  hold 
them  in  place  and  let  the  hair  dry  thor- 
oughly. The  wave  will  be  soft  and  na- 
tural— and  so  becoming.  But  you  can 
never  go  back  to  a  tight  wave  after  you 
have  once  seen  yourself  in  a  soft  one,  so 
unless  you  are  prepared  for  a  change  don't 
try  it. 

FINGERNAILS  respond  eagerly  to 
care,  in  shape,  color  and  texture. 
They  should  be  trained  from  early  child- 
hood, not  only  because  their  shape  is 
improved  if  they  are  given  intelligent 
treatment,  but  because  the  child  whose 
nails  are  manicured  regularly  does  not 
bite  her  nails  or  contract  any  of  the  un- 
pleasant habits  so  common  to  childhood. 

The  half-moons  are  developed  and  re- 
main a  mark  of  beauty  if  the  flesh  is 
pushed  back  gently  when  the  hands  are 
dried  after  washing.  During  the  early 
years  the  nails  cannot  be  kept  long  but 
later  on  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
slightly  beyond  the  end  of  the  finger. 
They  should  be  shaped  to  an  oval  so  that 
even  on  blunt  fingers  they  appear  pointed. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  bizarre  fash- 
ion of  coloring  the  nails  a  brilliant  pink. 

Very  little  notice  has  ever  been  given 
the  legs  except  to  comment  upon  them 
kindly  or  with  disapproval  according  to 
the  temperament  or  training  of  the  writer, 
but  unquestionably  legs  and  ankles  are 
more  important  today  than  faces,  and  to 
possess  slim  and  shapely  ones  with  no 
blemishes  that  show  through  the  thin 
chiffon  covering  is  to  lay  claim  to  modern 
beauty's  greatest  asset.  Any  exercise  that 
uses  the  leg  muscles  will  develop  the  calf 
of  the  leg  and  make  the  flesh  firm  and  the 
leg  shapely.  Slim  ankles  are  a  gift  of  the 
gods,  but  exercise  will  reduce  the  flesh  on 
those  that  are  less  well-favored.  To  re- 
move dark  hairs  that  show  through  the 
thin  stockings  use  any  of  the  depilatories 
that  remove  hair  painlessly.  If  your  legs 
are  large,  select  your  shoes  with  care. 
Give  your  ankles  the  support  of  broad 
heels,  not  low  ones  especially,  but  those 
that  have  a  good  basis  for  the  body. 

A  darker  stocking  will  reduce  the  ap- 
parent size  of  the  ankle  and  leg  while  a 
light  one  exaggerates  it.  Gunmetal  or 
dark  tan  is  preferable  to  the  beige  and 
nude  shades  on  any  but  the  slender  legs. 
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Touching 
Remarks 

Po-GoRouge -hand  made 
in  France  —  is  Nature's 
only  successful  competi- 
tor! It  revives  your  color- 
ing without  marring  your 
skin.  It  befriends  your 
face  without  betraying 
your  confidence! 
Three  colors  to  suit  every 
taste;  Vif—a  bright,  dash- 
ing red;  Brique  (naturelle) 
for  fair  skins  and  tawny 
hair;  Ronce  (raspberry) 
for  blondes  ant/brunettes. 


OVJO  ROUGE 


Say  Po-Go  to  your  druggist  in 
no  uncertain  tones.  He  will 
admire  your  good  judgment. 
Price  50c.  If  he  hasn't  it, 
write  us. 

GUY  T.  GIBSON,  Inc. 
565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


; 


i 


i 


Made  and 
packaged 
1  France 


*£G 


©1927 


Feminine  Loveliness 

depends  on  personal  daintiness. 
Keep  your  hair  exquisitely  clean. 
See  that  it  has  a  healthy  gloss 
and  a  delicate  fragrance. 

(AH-MAH-ME) 

ANnNI 
SHAMPOO 

of  Egyptian  Henna 

used  once  a  week  will  keep  your  hair  in 
perfect  condition.  It  lathers  generously, 
rinses  thoroughly,  and  leaves  no  oily  or 
soapy  residue.  Will  not  change  the  color 
of  the  hair  or  scalp,  but  imparts  a  beauti- 
ful lustre  and  an  enchanting  perfume. 
For  sale  at  all  drug  and  department  stores. 
Send  this  adv.  with  10c.  for  sample  pjeg. 
PRICHARD  &.  CONSTANCE 
Dept.  471  ,  48  Warren  Street,  New  York 

Try  Amami  Auburn  for  Henna 
Packs,  Tints  and  Rinses.      25c. 
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ii  greater 

selection  of  furniture 
ancfj  floor  coverings 

thru  your-' 

Local  Dealer  and, 


A  remarkable  furnishing 
service!  Select  your  furni- 
ture and  floor  coverings  from 
our  wholesale  displays,  with 
a  Card  of  Introduction  signed 
byyourNaborhood  Furniture 
Dealer.  Or  choose  from  our 
catalog  at  your  dealer's  store. 

The  plan  provides  a  selec- 
tion of  amazing  variety,  and 
quality  backed  by  a  double 
guarantee — both  at  a  saving. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply card,  write  for  names  of 
dealers  who  can  serve  you. 

Address  our  nearest  house — 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Port- 
land, Seattle. 

We  sell  and  deliver  through 
retail  dealers  only. 

Wholesale  Furniture  and  Floor  Coverings 

COAST    TO    COAST    SERVICE 

FREE  BOOKLET 
S-4  explains  plan 
in  detail  and  tells 
how  to  care  for 
home  furnishings. 
II  rite  for  it. 


Garages  in  the  Garret 


(Continued  from  page  §0) 


with  shiny  fittings  and  divanlike  cushions 
gave  rather  the  effect  of  a  concert-grand 
piano  in  a  drawing-room  than  a  vehicle 
for  intimate  contact  with  common  earth. 

My  host  took  the  wheel  and  as  soon  as 
the  lady  of  the  house  joined  us  we  rolled 
easily  out  to  a  paved  roadway  on  which 
we  coasted  in  a  long  curve  toward  the 
base  of  our  foothill.  On  the  left  were 
villas  and  terraces  where  the  trimmed  and 
petted  turf  had  the  smooth  greenness  of  a 
billiard  table,  while  on  the  right  was  a 
low  guard-rail  surmounted  by  hedges  of 
geranium,  Scotch  broom,  roses  and  olean- 
der, over  which  peeped  tiled  roofs,  Floren- 
tine arches,  fan-lights  and  oriels,  hinting 
at  the  patios,  sun-dials,  fountains  and 
tea-tables  secluded  below  the  level  of  the 
street. 

But  this  is  not  to  describe  the  delights 
of  a  ride  through  a  man-made  Eden  but 
to  tell  about  these  garages  in  the  tops  of 
houses.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they  origi- 
nated in  California  or  that  they  exist  no- 
where else  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  so 
numerous  or  so  varied  in  any  other  part  of 
America;  and  the  cleverness  with  which 
contour  and  convenience  have  been  com- 
bined is  a  triumph  of  landscaping  and 
real-estating. 

The  more  desirable  residence  part  of 
Hollywood  consists  of  a  series  of  foothills 
extending  several  miles  from  Los  Angeles 
toward  the  sea.  Paul  De  Longpre  and 
other  artists,  who  loved  the  village  in  the 
halcyon  days  ere  ever  a  film  had  flickered, 
had  their  studios  and  rose-gardens  down 
among  the  orange  groves,  but  these  have 
largely  given  way  to  studios  of  another 
sort  that  resemble  stupendous  railway  ter- 
minals. When  the  well-to-do  home-build- 
ers and  their  cars  took  to  the  hills  there 
were  certain  topographical  difficulties  to 
be  solved.     It  wasn't  hard  to  dig  out  a 


winding  drive  or  a  switch-back  roadway 
clear  up  to  the  crest  of  one  of  these  baby 
mountains,  but  when  the  enterprising 
subdivider  laid  out  building  sites  facing 
the  drive  there  was  usually  a  high  terrace 
on  one  side  and  an  impracticably  steep 
slope,  poetically  called  a  "view-lot",  on 
the  other. 

However,  some  architect  who  probably 
had  seen  Naples  showed  them  how  to 
hang  a  house  over  the  edge,  anchoring  it 
to  the  mountainside  and  placing  the  en- 
trance at  the  top  of  the  dwelling.  All 
that  then  remained  was  to  dispose  of  the 
family  vehicle.  Simple  enough — put  it 
in  the  garret.  And  so  they  did,  while  the 
neighbor  across  the  street  dug  a  grotto  in 
the  side  of  the  hill  for  his  car.  The  prob- 
lem was  solved;  the  ingenuity  of  the  build- 
ers has  produced  amazing  variations  and 
adaptations  of  the  original  idea.  A  fifty- 
thousand-dollar  house  may  show  nothing 
to  the  roadway  but  a  single  gable  topping 
a  cathedral-like  door  of  generous  width, 
although  on  the  other  side  it  may  be  three 
or  four  stories  high  (or  low).  Sometimes 
there  is  a  narrower  doorway  beside  it,  but 
as  often  the  main  entrance  is  through  the 
garage.  The  brougham  turns  off" the  street 
directly  into  the  big  door,  the  guest  des- 
cends from  the  car  and  to  luxury  below, 
with  the  panorama  of  picturedom  spread 
before  his  eyes.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
venient or  awkward  about  the  arrange- 
ment; one  merely  has  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  novelty  of  it. 

Grandfather  would  certainly  have 
scouted  the  idea  of  housing  the  family  horse 
and  buggy  in  the  attic,  not  to  mention 
Dobbin's  attitude  on  the  subject;  but  the 
automobile,  like  the  telephone,  must  be 
close  at  hand,  particularly  when  it  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  elevator  to  and 
from  the  home.    Bates  H.  McFarland. 


A  Country  Home  at  Low  Cost 


ANY  one  with  small  capital  going 
to  the  country  to  live  would  do  well 
to  invest  in  one  or  more  of  the  portable 
cook-houses  of  the  valley  farms,  where 
they  are  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  the  work  progresses.  The  buildings 
are  so  light  that  they  can  be  transported 
on  trailers  behind  a  small  tractor.  Two 
were  brought  a  hundred  miles  to  our 
mountain  location.  One  is  sixteen  by 
nine  feet,  the  other  twenty-four  by  nine; 
the  former  is  the  kitchen,  the  larger  is  a 
combined  sitting-room,  library  and  bed- 
room. They  are  twenty  feet  apart  but 
will  be  joined  by  a  living-room,  twelve 
feet  by  twenty-four,  to  be  built  across 
the  front  ends  of  the  two,  thus  creating 
a  patio  within  the  three-sided  enclosure. 
Both  buildings  are  of  a  light  but  well- 
made  frame  covered  with  ship-iap.  They 
have  wide  eaves  and  a  slightly  sloping 
roof  tar-papered  over  ordinary  boards  of 
rough  lumber.  Under  the  eaves  the  ship- 
lap  is  left  off  a  few  inches  for  ventilation. 
The  ceiling  is  of  cheese-cloth  tacked  onto 
the   crossbars   of  the    frame   just    below 


the  openings  under  the  eaves — a  combi- 
nation ceiling  and  screen.  This  construc- 
tion was  necessary  in  the  summer  heat 
of  the  region  where  they  were  built,  and 
is  also  adaptable  to  the  summers  in  the 
mountains. 

A  feature  of  these  buildings  is  the 
window  opening,  continuous  all  round. 
From  with  n  the  house  one  can  look  out 
in  all  directions.  The  effect  of  this  in  the 
Sierras  is  very  fine,  for  the  house  is  set  in 
a  grove  of  oaks  and  pines.  The  openings 
are  covered  with  fine  wire  netting  and 
in  winter  glass  windows  are  fitted  in. 

The  kitchen  is  provided  with  racks  and 
shelves  and  has  a  wide  porch  at  the  back. 
Both  buildings  are  supplied  with  doors 
at  each  end.  Those  in  front  will  open 
directly  into  the  living-room.  Having 
lived  in  this  way,  and  enjoyed  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  view  while  at  work,  I  feel 
eager  to  suggest  the  idea  to  all  farm 
women. 

There  are  dainty  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows in  the  sitting-room,  willow  furniture, 
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and  an  air-tight  stove  for  cold  mornings. 
If  the  living-room  is  not  added  before 
next  winter  a  big  rubble  chimney  will  be 
built  on  the  patio  side  of  the  sitting-room 
and  an  open  fire  will  diffuse  warmth  and 
cheer.  A  tall  folding  screen  makes  a 
movable  partition  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  twenty-four-foot  room  and  can  be 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  air-tight  stove. 
It  is  surprising  how  home-like  the 
interior  of  these  compact,  simple  buildings 
can  be.  The  possibilities  on  the  outside 
are   unlimited.  P.  M.  E. 


four  Garden 


Of  all  the  many  gardens 

That  I  have  ever  seen, 
Buds  of  red,  and  buds  of  blue, 

And  grass  of  green, 

Though  I  love  them  dearly, 

All  the  gardens,  still, 
I  love  best  your  garden, 

And  I  always  will, 

For  many,  many  gardens 

Have  buds  and  grass  and  dew, 

And  four-o'clocks  and  hollyhocks; 
But  only  one  has  you! 

Mary  Carolyn  Da  vies. 


A  Palm  Tree 
Nursery 

IN  an  inland  valley  two  date  palm  trees 
are  adding  usefulness  to  their  beauty. 

As  they  grew  taller,  one  or  two  rows  of 
the  branches  were  sawed  off  every  year, 
leaving  slightly  projecting  ledges  and 
forming  little  pockets  which  gradually 
filled  up  with  dirt  and  soil,  and  which 
caught  and  held  any  chance  moisture. 
Little  plants  and  weeds  of  various  kinds 
soon  began  to  appear,  and  taking  the 
hint  from  nature  the  owners  filled  the 
crevices  with  good  earth,  regularly 
watered  and  planted  a  variety  of  trailing 
vines  and  mosses  in  the  pockets. 

But  the  most  interesting  specimens 
growing  there  were  those  which  came  by 
chance,  seeds  blown  by  the  winds  or 
carried  by  the  birds.  Among  these  waifs 
and  strays  was  a  tiny  pine  tree  which 
came  from  a  grove  a  block  away;  an 
almond  tree,  a  sweet-briar  rose,  several 
young  oak  trees,  ferns  and  many  violets, 
both  blue  and  white. 

The  little  pine  tree  was  carefully 
removed  and  set  out  in  a  pot  and  later 
found  a  home  in  another  garden  where  it 
grew  apace.  The  almond  also  was  trans- 
planted. Each  year  reveals  new  speci- 
mens which  have  found  lodgment  in  this 
hanging  nursery. 

In  the  spring  these  palm  trees  become 
another  kind  of  nursery,  for  the  birds  of 
the  neighborhood  delight  to  build  their 
nests  well  hidden  in  the  upper  branches, 
and  when  the  young  ones  make  their 
appearance  and  the  older  ones  are 
happily  busy,  the  whole  garden  is  full  of 
the  sound  of  their  family  conversations. 
Elizabeth  Urcuhart. 


Qocoanut 
J\/{acaroons 


that  melt  in 
your  mouth 


x 


DAINTY  bits  of  confection  that  a 
French  pastry  chef  might  well 
be  proud  of.  Velvety  rich  and 
chewy.  Generously  sprinkled  through- 
out with  cocoanut.  Made  a  new  way,  in- 
finitely easier  and  more  economical  than 
the  old  macaroon  recipes. 

One  look  at  the  simple  recipe  and 
you'll  guess  the  secret — Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk.  That's  what  gives  the 
smooth  blended  texture,  the  rich  flavor 
— so  welcome  after  the  dry,  crumbly, 
tasteless  macaroons  one  often  finds. 

You  see,  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  is 
itself  rich  and  creamy — the  finest  full- 
cream  milk,  with  part  of  the  water  re- 
moved, leaving  it  doubly  thick.  Then 
sugar  is  combined  with  it — so  thoroughly 
blended  that  the  two  become  one  prod- 
uct, lusciously  smooth  and  sweet.  Of 
course  it  gives  results  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  when  you  try  to  mix  milk  and 
sugar  yourself. 

This  holds  true  of  all  dishes  where 
milk  and  sugar  are  needed.  If  you  haven't 
already  learned  its  advantages  in  such 


COCOANUT  MACAROONS 

/  egg  while  stiffly  beaten 

lx/i  cups  shredded  cocoanut 

^4  cup  Borden  s  Condensed  Milk  (about) 

]/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  condensed  milk  and  cocoanut.  Fold 
in  egg  white.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a 
well-buttered  pan.  Bake  until  lightly 
browned  in  a  moderate  oven. 


cooking — and  in  coffee — ask  the  Borden 
Co.  (439  Borden  Bldg.,  350  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City)  for  a  copy  of 
Milk  and  its  Place  in  Good  Cookery.  It's 
"an  encyclopedia"  on  all  forms  of  milk- 
information  not  found  in  the  usual  cook- 
book. Hundreds  of  tested  recipes,  too. 
Then  order  some  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk — one  of  the  Borden  brands 
— from  your  grocer  and  try  these  maca- 
roons. 

Former  Director  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute 


"> 


EAGLE   BRAND 


ONDENSED 

MILK 
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The  Radiophone's  Meaning 

An  Advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


An  adventure  in  com- 
munication was  made 
last  January  when  trans- 
atlantic radio  telephone  ser- 
vice was  established  between 
New  York  and  London.  There 
had  been  previous  tests  and 
demonstrations.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  at  certain  hours 
daily  this  service  was  made 
available  to  anyone  in  these 
cities  from  his  own  telephone, 
created  such  public  interest 
that  for  several  days  the  de- 
mands for  overseas  connec- 
tions exceeded  the  capacity 
of  the  service. 

It  was  then  demonstrated 
that  there  was  a  real  use  for 
telephone  communication  be- 
tween the  world's  two  greatest 
cities.    It  was  further  demon- 


s)  strated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  British 
Post  Office,  was  able  to  give 
excellent  transmission  of  speech 
under  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions. 

In  accord  with  announce- 
ments made  at  that  time, 
there  will  be  a  continued  effort 
to  improve  the  service,  extend 
it  to  greater  areas  and  insure 
a  greater  degree  of  privacy. 

It  is  true  that  static  will  at 
times  cause  breaks  in  the  ether 
circuit,  but  a  long  step  for- 
ward has  been  made  towards 
international  telephone  com- 
munication and  more  intimate 
relationshipbetween  theUnited 
States  and  Great  Britain. 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 

tflfr  Jh  Because 

>T5POJUSMAN5   FRIEND^ 

It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 

I } unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to  us 
direct  35c  for  handy  cans. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  INC. 

Oil  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


The  West  at 
Washington 

(Continued  from  page  4Q) 

in  McNary-Haugen  legislation — working 
primitively  for  his  board  on  a  farm  while 
men  of  other  occupations  lolled  at  ease  in 
sumptuous  summer  resorts  in  the  nearby 
Blue  Ridge  mountains.  Back  in  Wash- 
ington, he  dedicated  himself  anew  to 
farm  relief. 

At  the  moment  this  is  written  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  1926-27  model  of  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill  would  be  passed  by 
Congress.  If  it  is,  no  little  credit  will  go 
to  Representative  Summers.  The  re- 
habilitation of  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  a  passion  with 
him.  He  can  think  of  no  greater  assurance 
of  the  stability  of  the  Republic  and  no  way 
of  approaching  the  common  ideal  of  a 
land  whose  prosperity  shall  be  shared  by 
all  than  by  the  commercial  rehabilitation 
of  agriculture.  He  refuses  to  believe  that 
a  government  that  has  found  legislative 
ways  to  benefit  all  other  classes  encoun- 
ters insuperable  economic  law  when  it 
comes  to  deal  with  farming. 

BUT  Representative  Summers  has  an- 
other passion  than  the  regeneration 
of  the  farmer.  He  is  a  passionate  developer. 
His  literary  masterpiece  "Down  on  the 
Farm",  pronounced  during  a  speech,  is 
pasted  in  many  a  Congressional  diary, 
but  that  picture  of  the  good  old  days  when 
farming  was  so  simple  that  it  had  no  room 
for  problems  of  a  nation-shaking  nature  is 
rivaled  by  his  dissertation  on  "Jack  Rab- 
bits and  Markets".  This  discourse  is  a 
parable  of  development — development  by 
irrigation.  It  draws  a  moving  picture  of 
jack  rabbits,  utterly  uneconomic,  infesting 
unprogressively  the  sage-brush  lands  of 
the  Palouse  from  immemorial  time — 
"jack  rabbits  living  on  a  rich  soil  between 
great  rivers,  but  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day— and  shall  I  say  forever?"  .  .  . 
While  they  multiplied  and  replenished 
the  earth,  their  progeny  required  no 
fabrics  from  the  looms  of  the  East  or  of 
the  South.  They  placed  no  orders  for 
wearing  apparel  in  Rochester,  nor  yet  in 
Cincinnati.  The  factories  of  Missouri 
and  Massachusetts  never  furnished  their 
shoes.  These  millions  of  jacks,  young  and 
old,  never  ordered  their  breakfast  food 
from  Niagara  nor  Cedar  Rapids,  nor  even 
Topeka,  Kans.  To  them  came  no  washing 
machines  from  Newton,  la.,  no  grape 
fruit  from  Florida  and  no  automobiles 
from  Detroit." 

But  listen.  To  sage-brush  plains  in  a 
little  district  in  Idaho  came  development 
and  reclamation.  And  behold!  in  one 
year  5000  carloads  of  commodities  and 
articles  pour  into  jack  rabbit  land — one 
little  piece  of  it — from  the  places  named 
and  all  others  east  and  south.  Would  the 
East  rather  have  humans  or  jack  rabbits 
on  the  sage-brush  plains?  This  was  a  new 
light  on  irrigation.  And  many  congress- 
men from  the  wet  belt  saw  it  and  mar- 
veled. So  our  subject  is  for  irrigation 
and  more  irrigation.  He  is  for  it  in  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  just  as  much 
as  for  the  Columbia  valley.  He  is  against 
jack  rabbits  and  jackrabbitism  wherever 
and  whenever  he  finds  them.    He  suspects 
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that  even  as  there  are  jack  rabbits,  and  a 
philosophy  to  be  deduced  from  them, 
in  the  sage-brush  plains,  there  is  a  figura- 
tive jackrabbitism  that  keeps  the  East 
from  selling  millions  of  carloads  of  goods 
through  its  failure  to  understand  the 
farm  problem  and  the  way  to  solve  it. 
All  the  lonely  places,  all  the  desert 
regions,  all  the  hinterlands,  have  Dr. 
Summers'  attention  and  sympathy — even 
Nevada,  and  as  for  Alaska,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  that  great  territory's  second  dele- 
gate to  Congress — it  being  one  of  his 
favorite  parliamentary  plays  to  act  as 
interlocutor  concerning  Alaska  while  Dan 
Sutherland  appropriately  responds  as 
"end  man".  He  is  no  more  opposed  by  the 
tundras  of  the  North  than  he  is  to  the 
sage-brush  of  the  Palouse.  He  compares 
the  ignorance  of  statesmen  who  are  pessi- 
mists concerning  Alaska  to  the  desperate 
ignorance  of  Daniel  Webster  who  was  will- 
ing to  trade  the  whole  Oregon  country  for 
a  few  Newfoundland  codfish.  He  relates 
with  glee  that  Attorney  General  Sargent 
said  to  a  resident  of  Alaska  desirous  of 
some  official  appointment  there,  "But, 
man,  do  you  want  to  be  permanently 
exiled  to  that  land  of  ice  and  snow?" 

THE  Alaska  man  replied  that  South- 
eastern Alaska  had  about  the 
same  mean  annual  temperature  as  North 
Carolina. 

Whereupon  the  colossal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral riveted  the  Alaskan  with  his  piercing 
eyes  and  coldly  said,  "Do  you  know,  I 
don't  know  whether  to  believe  you  or  not." 

But  believe  it  or  not,  just  as  this  com- 
position is  being  concluded,  we  are  advised 
by  Representative  Madden  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  all-powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  he  is  conveying 
his  distinguished  service  medal  upon  Dr. 
Summers  in  the  form  of  a  letter  extolling 
the  latter  to  all  the  world  for  the  valiant 
way  he  has  held  the  expenditures,  passes 
in  the  appropriation  mountains,  against 
the  fierce  hordes  of  spenders  and  has 
contributed  powerfully  to  saving  the  tax- 
payers some  #5,000,000,000  in  the  last 
seven  years.  In  conclusion,  Chairman 
Madden  strongly  hints  that  this  appro- 
priation committee  record  ought  to  be  a 
free  ticket  for  Dr.  Summers  into  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Walla  Walla,  save  the  farmer,  expand 
and  enrich  the  West,  political  preferment 
— a  national  career — all  came  to  Summers 
as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  day- 
dreaming of  a  farmer's  boy  in  Indiana. 
And  yet  some  people  would  say  that  the 
age  of  romance  is  over! 


This  Man  and 
This  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

Some  core  of  her  being  had  been  mor- 
tally hurt.  But  it  was  numb  yet,  as  when 
a  blow  is  first  received,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  living  around  it,  her  thoughts  buzzing 
and  whirling  like  aimless  flies,  inconse- 
quential but  persistent. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  couch  and  drew 
a  steamer  rug  over  her,  for  she  felt  chilled, 
although  the  evening  was  warm. 


the  AUTOMATIC 

HERE'S  a  refrigerator  planned  for  cleanliness  and  convenience — 
built  for  unequalled  economy — priced  to  give  you  the  last 
possible  dollar  in  refrigerator  satisfaction.  It's  the  one  you  need 
— the  one  you  really  ought  to  have.  You'll  find  it's  a  wonderful 
money-saver.  Ten  honestly  built  walls  of  insulation  make  your 
ice  last  longer  in  mid'summer — and  keep  your  foods  perfectly. 
Fresh  meats  and  salads,  butter  and  milk,  all  stay  fresh  and  whole 
some  in  the  icy  air  currents  which  circulate  through  the  roomy 
food  chambers. 

The  balsam  wool  insulation  is  the  latest  and  best  by  every  test. 
All  Automatics  have  it.  The  casing  is  solid  ash  in  a  handsome 
natural  finish.  You  may  choose  the  Super-Steel  or  De  Luxe  porce' 
lain  casing  if  you  prefer.  Linings  are  one-piece  porcelain  or  white 
enamel  with  rounded  corners — easy  to  clean. 

ILLINOIS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Morrison ,  Illinois 


The  built-in  water  cooler  is  a  feature 
found  only  in  the  Automatic.  Your 
ice  works  overtime — protecting  your 
foods,  and  furnishing  pure,  chilled 
drinking  water  for  your  table.  You'll 
have  a  constant  supply  always  avail- 
able— a  wonderful  convenience. 

Specially  Planned  for  Electric  Refrigeration 

Any  electrical  unit  works  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  within  the 
ten-wall  insulation  of  the  Automatic. 
This  splendid  refrigerator  will  accom- 
modate any  make  on  the  market.  When 
you  buy  your  electrical  unit,  insist  that 
it  be  installed  in  the  Automatic. 


—The  Built'In 
Water~Cooling 
System 
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Department  O4  COUPON 

Illinois  Refrigerator  Company, 

Morrison,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  interesting  booklet  and  tell  me 

where  to  see  the  Automatic  Refrigerators. 
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ASK  . . .  ANY . . .  RADIO . . .  ENGINEER 

HI 


The"Mountie"isn't 
lonely  any  more 

C7q)HEN  the  supply  ship 
VJt/  steams  south  from  the 
last  outpost  of  civilization  in 
September,  not  to  return  until 
the  following  July,  loneliness  will 
never  again  beset  the  lives  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
who  patrol  that  vast,  wild  area. 

Radio  is  now  brightening  the 
long  winter  nights  with  music, 
special  programs,  messages  and 
greetings  from  their  "home  folks." 

And  in  the  receiving  sets  of 
the  "Mounties"  is  the  best  equip' 
ment  obtainable.  The  batteries 
they  use  must  be  dependable. 
They  must  serve  until  new  sup' 
plies  are  brought  in  a  year  later. 

oAsk  any  Radio  Engineer 

Burgess  Battery  Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


BURGESS 

RADIO  BATTERIES 


Her  marriage  had  failed,  then.  It  had 
gone  the  way  of  many  other  marriages, 
in  spite  of  her  conviction  that  it  couldn't 
because  she  and  Lauren  loved  each  other. 
Loved!    What  is  love? 

But  anyhow,  Lauren  had  no  wish  to 
put  her  out  of  his  life.  She  had  asked  him 
three  or  four  days  ago,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone  with  her  heart  knocking  frantically, 
if  he  wouldn't  like  to  have  her  leave  him 
free.  And  he  had  taken  her  into  his  arms 
with  more  vehement  warmth  than  he  had 
shown  her  before  for  some  time  and  called 
her  his  dearest,  and  told  her  that  she  was 
silly  to  imagine  things  and  that  she  was 
making  them  both  very  unhappy  because 
of  it.  No,  when  it  came  down  to  the  issue, 
she  was  part  of  his  life.  He  loved  her — in 
a  way.  And  he  loved  Celia,  too.  Loved! 
What  is  love? 

"Ruth!  You  out  here?"  It  was 
Lauren's  voice,  cross,  high-pitched.  "Are 
you  sick?" 

"No,  Lauren." 

"Well — what  are  you  here  for?" 
"I  wanted — to  be  outdoors." 
"Well— oh!      You'd    better    come    in. 
Aren't  you  coming  in?" 
"No,  Lauren.    Not  now." 
He    went    off,    muttering.      Her    lips 
twisted  bitterly.     He  had  offered  her  the 
greatest  hurt  that  any  man  can  offer  his 
wife,  and  now  he  was  trying  to  bridge  it 
by  urging  her  back  into  her  usual  routine. 
He  didn't  want  her  to  leave  him — no.    He 
wanted  her  to  stay — the  sure,  dependable, 
tried-out  housekeeper.    He  wanted  her  to 
stay  and  keep  still;  not  notice,  pretend 
that  nothing  had  occurred,  go  on  as  be- 
fore.   That  was  a  man's  way.     But  not  a 
woman's. 

Men  and  women  didn't  look  at  infidel- 
ity in  the  same  light.  To  a  man  it  was 
episodic,  sometimes  dimmed  out  of  mem- 
ory almost  completely;  to  a  woman  it  was 
cataclysmic.  Sex  is  a  personal  matter  to 
a  woman,  so  hedged  about  with  sensitive 
emotional  demands  and  repulsions  that  it 
goes  attended  by  guards  which  must  be 
appeased  before  they  will  give  up  their 
vigilance.    At  least,  to  women  like  her. 

She  tossed  about  restlessly.  She  was  so 
desperately,  chaotically  unhappy  that  she 
could  not  keep  still.  How  could  she  en- 
dure life  after  this?  What  could  she  seize 
upon  that  would  make  existence  bearable? 
Lauren  had  filled  her  whole  heart.  If  he 
tore  himself  out  of  it  there  was  nothing 
left.    Nothing! 


HE  was  back  again.  "Ruth,  do  you 
want  anything?" 

"No,  Lauren." 

"Don't  feel  sick,  do  you?"  His  voice 
was  querulous,  hiding  solicitude.  "I'll 
get  you  something  if  you  feel  sick." 

Little  boy!  Always  when  he  tried  to 
placate  her  for  any  trifling  thoughtless- 
ness, he  asked  her  if  she  felt  sick.  And  he 
asked  it  now! 

"I'm  not  sick." 

"Well,  you  aren't  going  to  stay  out  here 
are  you?" 

"Yes,  Lauren." 

"Well — you'd  better  come  inside." 

He  went  off  again.  She  heard  him 
bang  a  door.  He  was  really  worried  about 
her;  she  knew  him  well  enough  to  know 
that.  He  hated  to  have  her  suffer,  and 
yet  he  had  made  her  suffer.  Why  did 
people  get  so  mixed  up  in  their  feelings? 

He  had  been  unfaithful  to  her — not  in 


A1 


deed,  but  in  intention.  If  Torrington 
knew  about  it,  they  would  say  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  invited  Celia  into  the  house, 
but  she  knew  that  was  not  it;  Lauren 
knew  it — and  Celia  knew  it.  This  would 
have  happened  before  now  if  she  hadn't 
invited  Celia;  it  was  taking  Celia  into 
her  home  and  being  constantly  there  her- 
self that  had  checked  it — for  a  time.  It 
was  only  her  presence  tonight  and  that 
uncontrollable  sound  she  had  made  that 
had  brought  Lauren  to  his  senses.  Or 
rather,  had  brought  Celia  to  her  senses. 

She  recalled  the  click  of  the  key  in 
Ceha's  door — Probably  that  was  what 
held  the  situation  now — She  had  discov- 
ered Celia's  weak  point.  She  was  afraid 
of  gossip.  She  was  right  now  protecting 
herself  from  the  possible  gossip  of  the 
town — or  so  she  believed. 

Ruth  shivered.  Celia's  fear!  Was  it 
possible  that  the  formal  integrity  of  her 
marriage  rested  on  Celia's  fear?  Mon- 
strous! 

CHAPTER  IX 
I 
FTER  Ruth  had  left  the  upper 
hall  Lauren  went  back  to  Celia's 
door,  but  it  was  still  locked  and  she 
would  not  open  it.  He  called  to  her 
softly,  and  she  told  him  that  he  must  go 
away.  He  pleaded,  and  got  no  response 
whatever. 

He  went  out  to  the  porch,  hoping  to 
convince  himself  that  Ruth  believed  his 
story,  came  back  without  that  satisfac- 
tion. She  must  have  been  standing  there 
all  the  time — Didn't  make  a  sound — 
Spying! 

He  went  downstairs  and  roved  around 
the  house,  furious.  Angry,  detached 
thoughts  spun  in  his  head;  he  strode 
through  the  rooms  in  tempestuous  mood. 
Celia  had  no  right  to  send  him  away  like 
this.  How  could  she  do  it?  She  had  been 
as  hotly  awake  as  he — and  then  she  had 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  Suddenly, 
like  that!  Women  were  strange.  Their 
toboggans  could  veer  off  into  a  snowdrift 
anywhere  along  the  way — or  so  it  seemed. 

Of  course  it  was  because  Ruth  had 
frightened  her.  But  Ruth  shouldn't  have 
been  standing  there,  anyway — in  the 
dark.  Waiting  to  catch  them,  probably. 
Looking  for  trouble.  Spying?  And  now 
she  had  gone  off  in  the  sulks,  and  no  know- 
ing what  next.  She  would  never  under- 
stand. He  could  never  explain.  He 
couldn't  say  to  Ruth:  "Now  see  here,  I 
love  you,  but  I  want  Celia."  She'd  think 
love  and  want  ought  to  mean  the  same 
thing,     and  they  didn't.     Not  always. 

Absolutely  hopeless  to  make  her  see  it. 
She'd  come  back  with  talk  about  dis- 
loyalty, unfaithfulness — all  that  stuff. 
And  it  wasn't.  Not  at  all.  Not  strictly 
loyal,  perhaps,  if  you  chose  to  be  quixotic 
about  it.  But  unfaithfulness — that  meant 
intention,  didn't  it?  And  he  hadn't  had 
any  intention.  Hadn't  planned  anything 
had  he?  No.  Wasn't  to  blame  then, 
was  he?  No  intention  —  But  Ruth 
wouldn't  understand  that  some  force  had 
seized  him,  controlled  him,  shaken  him  as 
a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  Nobody  blames 
the  rat. 

Celia!  Sweet  and  soft!  His  blood  leaped 
like  jets  of  fire  as  he  thought  of  her — 
provocative,  responsive — It  was  Ruth's 
fault.  Celia  was  frightened,  but  it  was 
Ruth's     fault.       Watching!      And      she 
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The  tall  can,  diluted, 
makes  an  over-flowing 
quart  of  pure  rich  milk 


Irresistible! .  .  Made  this  new  way  . . . 
Lemon  Cream  Pie  made  with  Carnation 
Milk  has  a  delicately  fragile  texture,  a 
smooth,  rich  creaminess  that  even  the 
best  of  bottled  milk  cannot  give.  Rich- 
ness is  contributed  by  its  double  cream 
content;  fine-texture  through  "home 
genization" — by  which  the  cream  is 
broken  up  and  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  milk.   You'll  prefer 
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Carnation  Milk — pure,  fresh,  whole 
milk  in  its  most  convenient,  dependable, 
and  economical  form— for  all  cooking. 

Carnation  Lemon  Cream  Pie— V*  cup  Carnation  Milk  di- 
luted with  }i  cup  water,  \lA  cups  sugar,  5  tbsp.  lemon 
juice,  1  tsp.  grated  rind,  2  eggs,  4K  tbsp.  flour,  pinch  sal  t, 

1  tbsp.  butter.  Scald  diluted  Carnation  Miik;  stir  into 
mixture  of  flour,  sugar,  salt.  Cook  25  minutes,  stirring 
occasionally.  Remove  from  fire;  stir  in  beaten  yolks,  cook 

2  minutes,  add  butter,  lemon  juice  and  rind.  Pour  into 
baked  pastry  shell,  cover  with  meringue;  brown. 

Write  for  Mary  Blake  Cook  Book 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
216  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  474  Glisan  St. , Portland 
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Address  The  Owl  Drug  Company, 
61 1  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco; 
6th  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles; 
Clark  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago; 
53  West  23  rd  Street,  New  York 


At  all  Owl  drug  stores  and  Owl  agencies; 
at  nearly  all  good  drug  and  department  stores; 
or  by  prepaid  mail,  J $c. 
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shouldn't  have  invited  Celia  here,  any- 
way. It  wasn't  his  idea — or  Celia's.  It  was 
Ruth's.  All  wrong.  He  had  some  rights;  he 
needn't  be  shut  up  and  watched.  And 
Celia's  coming  here  had  kept  her  at  a  dis- 
tance; that  was  what  it  had  really  done. 
Because  of  Ruth,  standing  there,  watching. 
And  finally  it  was  because  Celia  was  in 
this  house  that  she  had  been  frightened. 
Now  if  she  had  stayed  at  the  San  Gregorio 
— well,  Ruth  needn't  have  known.  Saved 
all  this. 

It  was  the  deuce,  having  Ruth  take  it 
this  way.  He  didn't  intend  to  hurt  her. 
She  was  his  wife,  yes — Celia!  Sweet,  pas- 
sionate— sweet! — Loved  Ruth.  Wanted 
Celia — Couldn't  help  it.  The  same  house 
— that  was  the  devil  of  it.  Celia!  Celia! 
— What  would  Ruth  do?  Mope?  Leave? 
Send  Celia  away?  Suffer,  anyhow — Too 
bad!  All  her  own  fault.  Could  go  up 
again  and  see — might  make  her  feel  better 
—Celia!     Celia!— Oh,  Lord! 

II 

NEXT  morning  they  were  con- 
strained when  they  met  at  break- 
fast. Celia  was  the  only  one  who  acted 
naturally.  She  was  fresh  and  unusually 
amiable.  Her  white  lawn  and  string  of 
sapphire  beads  emphasized  the  delicacy 
of  her  skin  and  the  naive  roundness  of  her 
gaze. 

Lauren  showed  the  havoc  of  the  night. 
His  face  was  rigid  and  blanched,  and  the 
glitter  in  his  eyes  spoke  of  anger  and 
thwarted  passion.  His  manner  toward 
Celia  was  alternately  solicitous  and  in- 
jured; toward  his  wife,  icily  polite.  The 
lovely  color  that  was  one  of  Ruth's  chief 
beauties,  had  entirely  left  her,  so  that 
even  her  lips  were  pallid.  Her  eyes  were 
still  extraordinarily  dark,  and  there  were 
shadows  under  them. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  feel  well  again," 
Celia  bubbled. 

"Do  you  feel  better?"  Lauren  inquired, 
keeping  up  the  fiction. 

"Are  you  quite  well  this  morning?" 
Ruth  echoed,  thinking  of  no  safer  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  evening,  but  hating 
her  very  voice  as  she  said  the  words. 

It  was  a  wretched  meal. 

It  was  a  wretched  day.  In  the  after- 
noon Ruth  had  to  go  to  a  tea  that  was 
being  given  in  Marjorie's  honor.  Her 
eyes  had  a  burning,  mysterious  depth, 
and  she  overdid  gayety  and  eager  interest. 

She  entered  into  spirited  discussion  of 
the  one-act  play  that  had  just  been  given 
by  amateur  performers.  She  was  absorb- 
edly  entertained  by  Roberta  Peebles' 
account  of  her  new  radio  and  by  Mary 
Dunbar's  drive  to  Lake  Tahoe.  She 
inquired  about  the  health  of  four  babies 
and  three  grandmothers,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  times  confirmed  the  rumor  that 
the  Beverleys  were  to  start  on  a  camping 
trip  the  following  week.  Oh,  yes,  Mar- 
jorie  was  going;  it  was  a  sort  of  celebra- 
tion of  her  return.  And  oh,  yes,  Mrs. 
Sloan  was  going,  too.  She  loved  the  coun- 
try. Yes,  indeed,  it  would  be  charming 
to  have  her — always  so  jolly  to  make  up 
a  party! 

Marjorie,  bright-eyed,  satin-cheeked, 
radiant  as  the  center  of  the  hilarity, 
found  a  moment  aside  with  her. 

"Don't  act  so  unnaturally  happy,  or 
they'll  pounce  on  you.  You  might  as  well 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  howl 
and  tear  your  hair.    Don't  you  know  it?" 


Ruth  looked  at  her  helplessly.  How 
could  she  act  like  herself  when  she  didn't 
feel  so? 

Marjorie's  eyes  saddened.  "What's 
wrong  now,  Binks,  dear?" 

"I — I'm  a  little  tired.  I  was  trying  not 
to  show  it." 

Marjorie  gave  a  quick  glance  around,  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  out  of  earshot. 
"Ruth,  darling,  you  mustn't  take  this  so 
hard.  It  isn't  as  if  you  and  Lauren  really 
loved  each  other,  and  you  wouldn't  suffer 
so  much  if  you'd  keep  that  in  mind." 

"But  we  do.    Of  course  we  do." 

"No,  Binks,  not  really.  Love  wouldn't 
cheat  you  that  way." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Oh,  it  couldn't.  You  ought  to  re- 
member that;  you  wouldn't  suffer  so 
much.  If  you're  going  to  stay  with  it, 
you've  got  to  be  colder,  more  matter-of- 
fact.  Oh,  I  do  hope  the  camping  trip  will 
make  things  better.  Don't  you  think 
being  in  the  country  has  a  good  effect  on 
people?" 

"Yes,  dearest.  The  country  is  what  we 
need.    We'll  have  a  wonderful  time." 

Oh,  wonderful! 

The  evening  was  no  better.  Celia 
wiped  the  dinner  dishes,  chattering  inces- 
santly. She  scarcely  left  Ruth's  side. 
They  went  into  the  living  room,  and  Celia 
hunted  up  a  magazine  article  and  read 
aloud.  Lauren  was  grumpy.  He  smoked 
three  cigarettes  and  finally  interrupted. 
Why  didn't  the}'  go  to  the  pictures? 

They  went,  and  Celia  maneuvered  that 
Ruth  should  sit  between  herself  and 
Lauren.  When  they  came  out,  she  was 
clinging  to  Ruth's  arm,  smiling  up  into 
her  face. 

"Didn't  it  make  a  pleasant  evening, 
seeing  clever  pictures?" 

"Yes,  very,"  Ruth  said.  To  herself  she 
thought:  "She's  a  coward.  She's  afraid 
I'll  send  her  away — and  tell  why." 

She  felt  a  wave  of  disgust. 

Ill 

THE  next  afternoon  Celia  chanced 
upon  something  that  she  felt  she 
might  use  to  restore  her  composure.  She 
was  on  the  terrace  when  it  occurred. 

Goddard  Dent  came  to  give  Ruth  a 
basket  of  early  peaches.  Man-like,  he 
brought  the  basket  unwrapped,  holding  it 
carefully  in  both  hands,  his  hat  tucked 
under  his  arm.  He  came  into  the  hall  and 
set  the  peaches  on  a  small  table. 

"I  got  them  near  Lodi.  Thought  you 
might  not  have  had  any  of  the  local 
peaches."  His  grave  face  was  alight,  and 
his  dark  eyes  beamed  down  upon  Ruth. 

She  was  touched  by  the  gift.  Goddard 
had  been  coming  oftener  than  ever  since 
that  day  when  he  had  completely  lost  his 
control,  and  she  knew  it  was  to  show  her 
that  he  could  be  trusted  again  as  a  friend. 
He  usually  brought  some  offering;  it  was 
his  way  of  telling  her  how  sorry  he  was  for 
her  present  trouble.  She  had  felt  so 
unhappy,  so  forlorn,  so  deserted,  that 
his  faithfulness  stood  out  the  more 
strongly. 

She  started  to  thank  him.  "Oh,  God- 
dard, how  thoughtful — " 

Without  warning  she  burst  into  sobs — 
wild,  convulsive  sobs  that  shook  her  body 
with  cruel  violence.  Panic-stricken,  she 
wheeled  and  plunged  up  the  stairs.  The 
sound  of  her  sobbing  filled  the  house — a 
terrible  sound  of  gasping  and  choking  and 


Make  this  test 
on  your  own  floor 
at  our  expense... 


SELECT  a  soiled  worn  part  about 
two  feet  square.  Apply  your  usual 
preparation  to  half  the  space;  the  New 
Liquid  Veneer  Liquid  Wax  (which  we 
will  send  you  free  of  charge)  to  the 
other  half.  Then  see  for  yourself  which 
part  looks  the  better. 

You  will  find,  like  thousands  of  others, 
that  there  is  no  comparison! 

The  preparation  you  are  now  using 
may  renew  the  original  finish  but,  com- 
pared with  the  other  part,  the  floor  is 
still  discolored.  The  wax  has  simply 
glossed  over  the  dirt.  (Notice  A  above.) 

The  part  treated  with  the  New  Liquid 
Veneer  Liquid  Wax  is  not  only  re-fin- 
ished, but  is  so  clear  and  clean  that  the 
original  beauty  of  color  and  grain  is 
restored.  The  dirt  is  not  covered  by 
the  Liquid  Veneer  Liquid  Wax  but  is 
removed  by  special  harmless  ingredi- 
ents in  the  preparation  while  other  in- 
gredients are  supplying  the  new  finish. 
(Notice  B  above.) 

Surely,  you  should  know  about  this 
better  way  to  keep  your  floors  in 
condition.  Mail  the  coupon  and  we'll 
send  a  generous  trial  bottle  free. 

CORPORATION 

411 4 Liquid  Veneer  Bldg. ,  B uff  alo,  N.  Y. 


WW" 

UQUIO 


LIQUID 
WAX 

9freWax  that  CLEANS 


* —  Liquid    Veneer    Corporation 

4114  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
You  may  send  me  a  sample  bottle  of  Liquid  Veneer 
Liquid  Wax  free  and  postpaid  so  I  can  test  it  on  my 
own  floors  and  see  that  it  cleans  as  well  as  polishes. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Your  Ideal 
Auto  Polish*-* 

it's  here! 


Here  is  the  polish  that  works  easy! 
You  need  not  be  an  expert,  nor  a 
day-laborer  to  put  it  on.  But  it 
gives  such  a  wonderful,  lasting,  DRY 
luster — preserves  Duco,  Lacquer  and 
Varnish  so  well — that  it  compares 
with  nothing  you  have  ever  seen 
before!  The  cost  is  so  low,  and  the 
effort  so  small  that  you'll  never  drive 
a  shabby  looking  car  again. 

This  is  hard  to  believe — isn't  it? 
In  fact  we  ourselves  would  have 
doubted  such  a  statement  not  so 
long  ago.  But  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact  NOW,  and  we  are  ready  to  show 
you — let  YOU  prove  it  to  yourself — 

FREE! 

We  know  that  there  never  was  an  Auto 
Polish  just  like  it.  We  also  know  that  the 
few  good  polishes  in  the  past  entailed  an 
awful  amount  of  hard  labor  in  applying, 
that's  why  we  want  you  to  see  and  feel  for 
yourself  that 

BOWES  SEALFAST 
$1000  BOND  POLISH 

is  just  the  kind  you  have  always  wished  for; 
EASY  to  use— Long  LASTING  in  effect— 
DUST  REPELLING— and  really  PRE- 
SERVING the  costly  finish  of  your  car. 
Try  it  at  our  cost!  We'll  send  you  a  trial 
sample.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  post- 
age. Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW — 
before  you  turn  the  page — you'll  be  glad  of 
it  later! 

Made  only  by  the 

BOWES  SEAL-FAST  CORPORATION 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.S.A. 

BOWES   OAKLAND   CO. 

Western  Distributors 


U^iklhlt'i" 


eWorld 

Oven 

Oik  Big" 
full  size 
Pint  can 


Bowes  Oakland  Co. 

65th  &  San  Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland,  California. 

rmen:  I  enclose  10c.  (dime  or  stamps)  to 
cover  packing  and  mailing.  Please  send  me  a  trial 
sample  of  $1000  liond  Polish. 

Name 

Address 

Dealers:  Write  at  once  for  Display  material  and 
special  proposition. 


long-drawn,  unearthly  cries,  an  extremity 
of  agony. 

Goddard  sprang  after  her,  called  to  her, 
but  she  had  dashed  beyond  his  reach.  He 
heard  her  running  along  the  upper  hall, 
heard  a  door  close.  He  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  wanting  to  follow,  hardly 
daring.  If  he  followed,  what  could  he  do? 
How  could  he  comfort  her  without  step- 
ping again  outside  that  role  of  friend  to 
which  he  had  vowed  to  hold  himself? 

His  features  were  twisted  in  suffering 
that  was  a  reflection  of  hers.  Ruth  rarely 
wept;  that  was  what  made  it  so  dreadful. 
What  she  must  have  gone  through  be- 
fore she  could  let  herself  go  like  that! 
She  had  held  in  and  kept  her  command 
until  her  will  had  given  way. 

For  a  moment  he  hated  Lauren  in  the 
measure  that  he  loved  Ruth. 

Celia  had  stolen  in  from  the  terrace 
when  Goddard  came,  and  she  had  shifted 
her  position  to  keep  in  range  so  that  she 
might  continue  to  observe  him,  but  he 
did  not  lift  his  eyes  or  know  that  anyone 
was  near. 

HE  stood  there  many  minutes,  but 
Ruth  did  not  come  back.  Finally 
he  picked  up  his  hat  and  went  out.  His 
shoulders  drooped  and  his  grave  face  was 
drawn  into  hard,  dejected  lines. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Celia  glanced 
at  Ruth's  tear-stained  eyes,  and  a  mali- 
cious smile  sprang  out  on  her  pouting 
lips. 

"Mr.  Dent  is  going  with  us  to  the 
mountains,  isn't  he?"  she  asked  inno- 
cently. 

Lauren  paused  in  his  cutting  of  the 
steak.     Ruth  looked   up  in   amazement. 

"No.    Oh,  no,"  she  said. 

Celia  appealed  to  Lauren.  "I  think  he 
ought  to  go  with  us,  don't  you?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  it,"  returned 
Lauren,  whose  puzzled  gaze  had  not  left 
his  wife's  face  since  she  had  spoken  with 
that  hurried  decisiveness,  not  justified  by 
the  question. 

"He's  so  nice!"  rhapsodized  Celia. 
"We'd  all  enjoy  him.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  have  him  go?"    She  turned  to  Ruth. 

"No,  I  don't  want — it  wouldn't — that 
is,  I  think  it's  better  to  keep  the  party 
small.  Goddard  is  very  busy.  It  will  be 
better — that  is,  we  should  keep  the 
party — "  Her  head  throbbed.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying — only 
that  Goddard  must  not  go.  His  violent 
declaration  a  few  days  ago  had  made  her 
uneasy  again.  It  would  be  better  if  he 
were  not  too  near. 

"He  was  here  this  afternoon,"  purred 
Celia,  conveying  information  to  Lauren. 
"That's  what  made  me  think  of  it."  She 
caught  Lauren's  eye.  It  was  as  if  she 
gave  him  a  message.  His  expression 
changed.  A  new  thought  had  jumped 
into  his  mind. 

Ruth  observed  it  in  alarm.  Lauren 
had  never  been  jealous  of  Goddard.  Now 
he  would  pretend  to  be.  He  was  going 
to  watch  her,  even  as  he  thought  she  had 
been  watching  him.  She  divined  it.  It 
was  Celia's  plan.  Celia  must  know  about 
the  episode  of  the  afternoon;  she  had 
doubtless  surmised  more — They  meant 
to  put  her,  Ruth,  in  a  position  with  God- 
dard so  similar  to  their  own  that  her 
weapons  would  be  taken  from  her. 

Lauren  addressed  his  wife.  "Shall  we 
invite  Goddard?" 


Sousa  Endorses  the 
Harmonica 

"I  am  a  great  advocate  of  the  Har- 
monica," says  Lieut.  Commander 
John  Philip  Sousa,  famous  band- 
master, "and  especially  endorse  the 
Harmonica  bands  which  are  winning 
sweepingpopularity.Thisinstrument 
is  a  foundation  for  a  musical  career; 
and  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  now 
learning  music  on  the  harmonica 
will  step  into  the  great  symphony 
orchestras  and  bands  of  our  country 
some  day." 

You  can  learn  to  play  a  Hohner  Harmon- 
ica with  the  aid  of  the  Free  Instruction 
Book.  Get  a  Hohner  "Marine  Band"  today 
and  ask  for  the  free  book.  If  your  dealer  is 
out  of  copies,  write  M.  Hohner,  Inc.,  Dept. 
232,  114  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOHNER; 
Harmonicas 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


Qualified  by  training  and  experience, 
will  execute  commissions,  get  desired 
information,  or  do  the  unusual  con- 
fidential service  for  you  efficiently  and 
tactfully. 

W.  FULTON  POWELL,  Dept.  A  33  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Taylor 

Rochester 

XYUSA 


3*.. 

320 


Tqyfor  Candy 
and  Cooking 
Thermometer 

Modern  cooks  follow  a  time- 
temperature  schedule  with  the 
aid  of  this  Taylor  Thermom- 
eter. It  assists  the  novice  as 
well  as  the  expert  to  do  away 
with  many  cooking  disap- 
pointments.    Price  $2.00. 

Other  Taylor  Kitchen  aids. 
Taylor  Home  Bake  Oven 
Thermometer,  S2.00;  Taylor 
Sugarmeter.  SI. 25.  Taylor 
Deep  Fat  Frying  Thermom- 
eter. $2.00.  Get  them  from 
your  dealer,  or  we  will  send 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price, 
plus  10c  postage. 

Wri  te  for  Taylor 
Book  of  Recipes. 
It's  free,  of  course. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"Why,  it's  too  late,  Lauren.  Besides, 
I  don't — we  don't — " 

"Why  not?" 

"Yes,  why  not?"    echoed  Celia. 

Ruth  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
saw  that  she  had  protested  too  much. 

"I'll  ask  him,"  decided  Lauren.  "His 
time  is  his  own." 

"Oh,  how  nice!"  cooed  Celia.  "Then 
you  think  he  could  go?" 

"He'll  go,"  promised  Lauren  savagely. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


TVhen  the  Tee 
/Fent  Out 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Young  Jerry  Ohler  had  taken  a  letter 
from  his  pocket.  On  the  heavy  envelope 
he  had  traced  the  location  of  his  treasure: 
the  Lonesome  Gulch  trail,  down  there 
to  the  south,  perhaps  twenty  yards;  the 
creek  below  it,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet; 
two  lodge-pole  pines  standing  close  to- 
gether, there;  a  rockslide,  here;  over  there, 
across  the  creek  to  the  south  and  west, 
Hook  Nose  Mountain;  and  straight  above 
him,  high  and  sharp,  the  Left  Rabbit  Ear. 
The  thick  paper  of  the  envelope  in  his 
hand  became  an  unintelligible  chart  of 
arrows,  dots,  and  lines — unintelligible 
to  anyone  save  Jerry  Ohler. 

The  hail  turned  to  snow,  and  the  wind 
swept  the  snow  into  a  blizzard  across  the 
face  of  the  mountain. 

Jerry  Ohler  fought  his  way  down  into 
the  gulch  and  out  into  the  valley,  but 
only  because  he  had  youth  in  his  veins  did 
he  survive  the  blizzard  and  reach  his  cabin 
near  the  village  of  Spirit  Lake. 

The  storm  had  continued  without  abat- 
ing. October  is  too  early  for  the  first 
"big  snow"  of  the  fall  in  the  Never  Sum- 
mer Range,  but  the  winter  of  1880  was 
the   long   winter.     One   foot — two   feet! 

Jerry  Ohler  prayed  that  the  storm 
would  break  so  that  he  could  return  to 
Lonesome  Gulch  that  fall.  He  must  not 
wait  until  spring.  Spring  meant  some- 
thing   more    than    a    quest    for    gold — . 

Three  feet! 

Must  he  wait? 

Four  feet  in  the  valley;  that  meant 
five  or  six  up  the  gulch. 

He  must  wait — until  spring;  the  storm 
decreed  it. 

He  waited  in  silence.  Never  once  did 
he  drink  enough  whisky  to  loosen  his 
tongue.  Through  that  first  winter,  he 
lived  almost  the  life  of  a  hermit.  In  all 
the  months  since  he  had  come  to  the  coun- 
try, the  mails  had  brought  him  but  one 
letter,   and   that   he   had   not   answered. 

All  winters  end,  and  when  the  ice 
went  out  in  the  spring  of  '81,  the  weird 
voices  of  Spirit  Lake  sounded  to  Jerry 
Ohler  the  call  of  his  treasure,  of  gold  to 
match  any  man's  gold.  In  his  impatience 
to  claim  his  riches,  he  did  not  hear  the 
undertone  of  lament.  He  had  hurriedly 
put  his  house  to  rights,  wrapped  the 
envelope  which  bore  his  map  in  a  canvas 
case  for  safe  carrying  and,  with  a  grub 
stake  of  pork  and  flour,  taken  the  trail  up 
the  valley  to  Lonesome  Gulch.  There 
he  left  the  road,  climbed  the  steep  slope 
of  the  Left  Rabbit  Ear  in  the  direction 
of  his  gold. 


^o&sk- good  and  good  for  them 


-make  itattke  table 

serve  it  hot + + 


TOAST  is  best  when  served  hot.  Made 
at  the  table  it  delights  the  eye  and 
stimulates  the  appetite.  Children  eat 
eagerly  this  simple,-  health  -  giving  food 
that's  good  and  good  for  them. 

Every  home  should  have  a  Hotpoint 
Toast-Over  Toaster  and  enjoy  toast  made 
this  way.  It  toasts  two  large  slices  at  the 
same  time.  The  toast  is  turned  automati- 
cally when  the  side  is  lowered. 

You  will  use  the  Hotpoint  Toast- Over 
Toaster  on  many  occasions.  For  break- 
fast, hot  buttered  toast  helps  give  excess 
energy  to  start  the  day.  When  the  children 
come  rushing  home  from  school— hungry 
as  little  bears  —  you'll  use  it  again.  And 
for  the  club  luncheon  and  that  midnight 


Hotpoint  Electric  Ranges  and  Water 

Heaters.  Electric  cookery  is  modern.  It  is  fast, 
convenient,  clean,  cool  and  better.  When  once  you 
have  tried  it  you  will  never  cook  any  other  way  again. 
There  are  models  and  sizes  of  both  Hotpoint  ranges 
and  water  heaters  for  every  purse  and  purpose.  Ask 
your  electric  light  company  about  electric  cooking 
in  your  community 


supper,  delicious  toast  sandwiches  can  be 
made  quickly  and  easily. 

Insist  on  a  "Hotpoint"  Toast  -  Over 
Toaster  and  be  sure  of  lasting  quality  and 
satisfaction.     Price  $6  to  $8. 


Make   delicious 
coffeeatthe  table 

with  a  Hotpoint  Per- 
colator   and    you'll 
say  you  never  before 
tasted   coffee   so 
good.ForaHotpoint 
makes  it  scientifical- 
ly. There  are  Hot- 
point  Percolators 
from    $10.00    to 
$36.50;   each  is  of 
guaranteed     Hot- 
point  quality. 


Send  for  the  Hotpoint  Toast  Recipe 
Book.  It  tells  of  many  delightful  ways  to 
serve  toast.  Sent  free  by  mail,  or  ask  your 
nearest  Hotpoint  dealer  or  electric  light 
company. 

EDISON 
ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE   CO.,   Inc. 

155  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Factories:  Ontario,  Cal.,  and  Chicago,   111. 

Los  Angeles     .     Portland     .     Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City     .     St.  Louis 

Cleveland     .     New  York     .     Boston     .     Atlanta 

In  Canada : 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


SERVANTS 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MEANS 


a  baking  powder  containing  two 
leavening  units — one  begins  to  work 

when  the  dough  is  mixed,  the  other  waits  for 
the  heat  of  the  oven,  then  both  units  work 
together.  Calumet  doesn't  lose  its  leavening 
force  —  it  acts  only  when  it  should  act.  It 
never  creates  waste  of  baking  ingredients — 
because  it  nevei  fails. 

CALUMET 

THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST 

BAKING  POWDER 

is  the  most  popular  of  all  baking  pow- 
ders in  the  farm  homes  of  America, 
because  it  combines  the  highest 
quality  with  the  greatest  economy. 

It  enables  the  housewife  to  supply  a  liberal 
abundance  of  pure,  healthful,  enjoyable 
foods  at  a  most  moderate  cost  and  without 
bake-day  drudgery.  Try  Calumet  —  see  for 
yourself  what  a  big  advantage  it  is  to  use  a 
double  acting  leavener. 

SALES    Vlx  TIMES  THOSE    OF  ANY   OTHER  BRAND 


acr  for  Ho  r  lick's 

l.         The  ORIGINAL 
|\      Malted  Milk    A 


Safe 
Milk 

tnd  Food 


For  INFANTS, 

Children,    Invalids 

and  for  All  Ages 


COMPLEXION  BEAUTY 

^       depends  on  thorough  but  gentle 
skin  cleansing.  The  safe  soap  to  use  is 

Resinol 


Lure 

and 

Loveliness: 


Two  all-compelling  attributes  of 
maid  and  matron. 

No.  4711  Eau  de  Cologne:  an  ever- 
seductive  aid  to  beauty!  The  unobtrusive 
fragrance  of  No.  4711  is  a  constant  de- 
light. And,  just  before  the  application  of 
cosmetics,  it  is  worth  a  king's  ransom— 
for  it  is  at  once  gently  astringent,  re- 
freshing, stimulating. 


WwtFEaudeColo&ie: 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by 
Mulhens  &  Kropff,  Inc. 
25  W.  45th  Street 
New  York 


There's  real  reason  for  "soap"  in 
Sunset  Soap  Dyes  — it  cleans  the 
cotton,  silk,  wool  or  mixed  goods; 
prepares  it  to  receive  the  dye. 

The  soap  softens  the  fabric,  opens 
it  up  so  the  dye  penetrates  and  gives 
brilliant,  even,  lasting  color  unob- 
tainable with  other  dyes. 

Sunset  is  not  an  ordinary  dye. 
It  is  manufactured  exclusively  by 
this  company  by  a  special  process 
protected  by  U.  S.  Patents. 

Refuse  substitutes— ask  your  dealer 
to  get  Sunset  for  you,  or  send  to 
us  for  colors  wanted. 


About  here,  it  must  be;  just  about  here. 
Hook  Nose  Mountain;  Lonesome  Creek; 
the  trail.  Just  about  here.  But  no;  there 
were  no  lodge-pole  pines  standing  to- 
gether, there.    Only  scrub  oak! 

Up  there,  then.  No;  that  was  a  slant- 
ing wall,  not  a  perpendicular  one.  On 
farther  up?  But  there  were  no  lodge- 
pole  pines  so  near  to  timberline.  Down, 
below,  then;  that  way. 

No;   not  there! 

Not  there!  He  began  a  feverish  search, 
bewildering,  futile.  Then  by  a  distinct 
effort  he  calmed  himself,  as  a  woodsman 
does  who  is  lost  in  the  forest.  He  began 
to  comb  the  mountainside  with  infinite 
care,  not  missing  a  foot  of  ground.  But 
his  vein  of  gold  was  hiding  from  him,  and 
the  summer  passed. 

The  tragedy  of  that  year's  prospecting 
wrought  five  years  into  his  body  and  soul. 
No  one  ever  called  him  "Young  Jerry" 
again. 

Yet  that  summer  of  '81  marked  only 
the  beginning  of  his  search,  of  winters 
fretted  with  impatience  for  the  summer, 
and  of  summers  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
the  impending  winter.  Each  spring,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  lake  was 
the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  his  search; 
each  fall  the  freezing  of  the  lake  called  him 
backtohis  cabin  and  his  winter  of  waiting. 

He  never  waited  patiently.  Even  when 
a  desperate  need  for  money  forced  him, 
in  the  winter,  to  the  noisy  work  of  the 
sawmill  or  the  chopping  of  firewood  in 
dooryards,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  day's 
work.  His  small,  gray  eyes  again  and 
again  sought  the  peaks  of  the  Never  Sum- 
mer Range. 

With  the  passing  of  years,  Jerry  Ohler 
weathered  to  half  a  man  upon  the 
mountain,  weathered  and  aged  until  the 
men  of  the  village  grumbled  about  him. 

"TERRY'S  gettin'  too  old  to  take  the 
J  trail  alone.  Some  day,  somethin' 
will  happen;    somethin'  will  happen." 

That  very  morning,  Unc'  Sam  had,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ceremony  of  lighting 
his  pipe,  cocked  his  white  head  to  listen 
to  the  distant  moaning  of  the  ice  on  Spirit 
Lake.  "Never  Summer  Jerry  '11  be  startin' 
up  the  trail  today.  Now,  le's  see,  he  must 
be  up  in  his  seventies — nigh  on  to  eighty, 
I  reckon — and  still  on  the  trail  o'  that 
gold.    Humph!" 

Just  then  the  latch  of  the  heavy  pine 
door  rattled,  the  door  swung  slowly  open 
and  Old  Jerry  Ohler  entered.  Unc'  Sam 
had  shuffled  hurriedly  "up  front". 

"Bacon,  you  say,  Jerry?  Well,  now — 
this  here  slab — " 

Jerry  produced  a  gunny-sack  for  his 
provisions.  He  ignored  the  curious  eyes 
in  the  back  of  the  store. 

Just  outside  the  door  Pete,  his  dog, 
waited,  as  if  he  knew  what  journey  lay 
ahead.  The  burro  at  the  hitching-post 
moved  expectantly. 

"I'll  send  extry  grub  up  as  far's  the 
gulch  for  you  a  couple  of  times  this  sum- 
mer, same's  last  year!"  Unc'  Sam  volun- 
teered. He  carried  Old  Jerry's  purchases 
out  of  the  store  for  him  and  helped  to 
rope  the  pack  securely. 

"Thank  ye,  Sam!  I'll  see  ye  in  the  fall!" 
he  handed  a  greasy  bill  to  Unc'  Sam. 
"I'll  give  ye  the  rest  in  the  fall,  Sam; 
sure — sure — in  the  fall — this  time!"  His 
voice  was  as  dry  as  an  autumn  leaf  and  as 
impersonal  as  the  wind. 
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"Now  you  be  careful,  Jerry;  don't  take 
no    chances!" 

So  old  Jerry  Ohler  went  out  upon  the 
trail,  and  it  was  spring.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  spring  meant — what  had  it 
not  meant?  A  treasure  to  be  claimed? 
Now  it  could  mean  little  more  than  a 
vindication  of  his  years  of  search:  not  the 
gold  itself,  but  the  consummation  of  his 
search  for  it,  that  was  all.  Or  perhaps, 
only  a  habit. 

His  muscles  responded  slowly.  His 
body  was  mechanical,  wooden — a  cari- 
cature of  age. 

Yet  his  eyes  were  bright  with  an  un- 
canny brightness  when  they  rested  on  the 
peaks.  His  ears  were  keen  enough  to  hear 
behind  him  the  voices  of  Spirit  Lake. 
The  ice  had  gone  out  of  the  lake;  it  lin- 
gered in  his  veins. 

"Heuh  Pete!"  But  he  didn't  need  to 
call  Pete;  the  dog  limped  close  at  his  heels. 
It  is  only  a  young  dog  that  leads  the  way 
up  the  trail. 

Old  Jerry's  feet  were  heavy  and  slow. 
His  skill  at  making  camp  at  night  and 
breaking  it  in  the  morning  seemed  to  have 
departed  overwinter.  The  burro,  the 
seventh  to  carry  Jerry  Ohler's  pack  up 
into  the  hills,  was  old  and  stubborn.  And 
the  energy  for  forcing  a  burro  to  maintain 
his  pace  up  the  creek  had  gone  out  of  Old 
Jerry's  body,  over  winter. 

On  up  the  Kawuneeche  Valley  road  to- 
ward the  mountains,  the  easy  valley  road. 
But  was  the  valley  road  easy,  and  it  tak- 
ing two  days  when  it  should  have  taken 
but  one? 

ASHAMED  of  his  slow  progress, 
Jerry  camped  the  first  night  at 
Onahu  Creek.  He  should  have  made  the 
old  camp  ground  at  the  ford  on  the  North 
Fork!  The  second  night,  he  made  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  Lonesome  Gulch.  Early 
the  third  morning  he  reached  the  familiar 
corduroy  road  built  by  the  miners  of  the 
8o's  up  the  gulch.  Strange  that  the  burro 
should  stumble  on  such  an  old  road.  The 
burro  was  getting  careless.  Years  did 
that  to  a  burro. 

Up  the  trail  they  crawled,  the  three  of 
them:  the  limping  dog,  the  burro  sagging 
under  his  pack,  the  old  man.  A  few  hours 
at  a  time,  at  best  only  three  or  four,  and  Old 
Jerry  felt  the  strength  go  out  of  him. 
Then  he  made  camp  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  and  the  night. 

This  year  he  planned  to  go  far  up  the 
gulch,  as  far  as  the  faintest  trail  led,  and 
farther.  From  that  point  he  would  work 
back.  This  summer  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  missing  his  gold.  He  should  not 
slight  one  inch — not  one  inch  of  ground. 

It  took  two  weeks  for  the  three  of  them 
to  reach  the  heights.  By  that  time  the 
line  of  snowbanks  had  retreated  well  above 
timberline. 

Jerry's  summer's  work  began:  combing 
the  mountain  side  for  the  gold  that  had 
waited  for  him  almost  fifty  years.  Not  all 
treasure  waits  for  a  man  almost  fifty  years. 
But  surely,  this  summer — this  summer. 

His  pick  grew  very  heavy.  He  should 
have  asked  Unc'  Sam  if  he  had  a  lighter 
pick  in  stock.  A  light  pick  may  discover 
gold  lying  so  near  the  surface. 

His  campfire  twinkled  at  night  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain.  In  the  daytime,  at 
intervals,  came  the  faltering  blows  of  his 
pick  and  the  sound  of  rock  crumbling. 

The  old  dog  lay  close  to  his  master,  and 
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Cultivate 
this  good  habit 

Each  day  more  men  and  wo- 
men are  learning  that  good 
health  and  beauty  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  condition 
of  teeth  and  gums.  They 
practice  simple  preventive 
measures.  And  they  never 
forget  to  go  to  their  dentist 
at  least  twice  a  year. 


4  Out  of  5  Pay  Pyorrhea^  Price 

Unless  a  vigilant  guard  is  kept  against  it,  Pyorrhea 
steals  into  the  mouth  and  starts  its  deadly  work.  Its 
poison  creeps  through  the  system.  In  its  wake  follow 
rheumatism,  anemia,  stomach  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ing facial  disfigurement. 

It  takes  as  its  victims  4  persons  out  of  5  after  40  and 
thousands  younger. 

Don't  fear  these  uneven  odds.  With  a  little  care  you 
can  protect  yourself  against  Pyorrhea.  Go  to  your  den- 
tist for  a  thorough  examination,  once  every  six  months. 
And  start  using  Forhan's  for  the  Gums  regularly,  morn- 
ing and  night. 

It  is  the  one  dentifrice  specifically  designed  to  combat 
Pyorrhea.  It  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S., 
who  for  ye  ars  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Start  using  Forhan's  for  the  Gums,  tonight.  It  con- 
tains Forhan's  Pyorrhea  Liquid,  used  by  dentists  every- 
where. It  wards  off  Pyorrhea  or  checks  its  course  if 
used  regularly  and  in  time. 

It  firms  gum  tissue  and  keeps  it  sound.  It  keeps  teeth 
snowy  white  and  protects  them  against  acids  which 
cause  decay. 

As  health  insurance  and  protection  against  Pyorrhea, 
use  Forhan's.  Teach  your  children  this  good  habit.  Get 
your  first  tube,  today.    At  all  druggists— 35c  and  60c. 

Formula     of    R .     /.     Forhan,     D .     D .     S . 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

ForhaiVs^/*  the  gums 


MORE   THAN  A  TOOTH   PASTE 


IT   CHECKS  PYORRHEA 


We  Make 
This  Promise 


Everybody  wants  a  sweet,  fresh  breath.  If  you  try 
this  new,  sparkling  Forhan's  Antiseptic  Refresh- 
ant  once  you'll  never  go  back  to  ordinary  mouth- 
washes that  only  hide  bad  breath  with  their  tell- 
tale odors.  Forhan's  Antiseptic  Refreshant  is  a 
success.  Try  it. 
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The  Fairbanks  line 
includes  the 
following: 

Dial  Scales — all  types 
Auto-Truck  Scales 
Bench  Scales 
Counting  Scales 
Portable  Beam  Scales 
Suspension  Platform  Scales 
Railway  Track  Scales 


Accurate  weight  at  a  glance 

Your  weighing  speeded  up 
to  modern  requirements 


Speed  in  weighing — speed  that  is 
not  gained  at  the  expense  of  ac- 
curacy— that  is  what  the  extensive 
line  of  Fairbanks  Dial  Scales  offers 
to  factories,  stores  and  warehouses. 

On  the  firm  foundation  of  90 
years  of  scale  building  experience, 
Fairbanks  has  built  a  dial  scale  that 
is  limited  only  by  the  speed  with 
which  materials  can  be   moved  on 


and  off  the  platform.  Weight  is  read 
directly  on  the  dial.  Additions  and 
calculations  are  entirely  eliminated. 

Practically  every  standard  and 
special  weighing  need  is  covered 
by  the  many  variations  of  the  two 
basic  types — the  full-capacity  type 
and  the  portable  type. 

Write  for  our  bulletins,  specify- 
ing type  of  weighing  service. 


Fairbanks  Scales 


Preferred  the 


World  Over 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Pacific  Coast  Service 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 423  East  Third  St.      Spokane,  Wash 518  East  First  Avenue 

Fresno,  Calif 1827  Inyo  Street      Tacoma,  Wash 432  Perkins  Building 

Portland,  Ore East  First  and  Taylor  Sts.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 14  Southwest  Temple 

Seattle,  Wash 550  First  Avenue  South      San  Francisco,  Calif.  .  .  Spear  and  Harrison  Sts. 

General  Offices:  Chicago 
Branches  in  40  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
ASA  501.18 


THE  land  of  thrills,  mystery,  beauty — where  travel, 
sport,  magnificent  scenery  and  touring  are  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  because — 

It  is  a  land  of  mellow  sunshine,  pleasantly  cool  from 
April  to  September — the  climate  is  invigorating. 
In   South   Africa   you  find  modern   civilization    and 
colorful  native  village  life.     Beautiful  botanical  gar- 
dens, game  preserves  and  primeval  forests — 

Towering  mountains,  the  spacious  veld,  up-to-date 
cities,  mighty  waterfalls,  babbling  brooks,  Kaffir  Kraals.  The  great 
modern  gold  and  diamond  mines — the  barbaric  warrior  war  dances. 
It  is  now  so  easy,  convenient  and  comfortable  to  travel  in  South 
Africa  — the  land  of  Rhodes,  Kruger,  Botha  and  Rider  Haggard. 

The  S.  A.  Government  Railways  are  internationally  famous  for  comfort,  speed,  safety, 

convenience;  dining  and  sleeping  car  service. 

Write  for' free  booklet,  "Tour  South  Africa,"  or  send  12c  (to  cover  post- 
age) for  fully  illustrated  175  page  travel  book,  "Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

SOUTH  [AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 

11  Broadway  New  York  City 


at  night  he  no  longer  barked  an  answer  to 
the  coyote  bands  in  the  valley.  The  burro 
stood,  often  for  hours,  forgetting  to  graze; 
thinking — of  what  does  a  burro  think, 
picketed  near  a  creek  on  a  summer's  day 
in  the  mountains? 

Summer  passed,  slowly  and  inevitably, 
as  all  other  summers  had  passed,  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month;  and 
still  Old  Jerry  did  not  find  his  treasure. 
One  morning,  as  if  over-night  a  strange 
magic  had  sifted  gold-dust  over  the  land- 
scape, the  gulches  revealed  themselves  in 
pencilings  of  yellow  aspen  trees,  and  the 
valley  blazed  with  a  double  sun.  Still  the 
sound  of  Never  Summer  Jerry's  pick  by 
day,  and  the  pin  point  of  light  at  his  camp 
at  night. 

The  chill  of  the  fall  crept  into  his  body 
and  he  knew  that  winter  was  coming, 
even  though  the  days  tried  to  deceive  him 
with  their  warmth. 

September  burned  itself  out,  and  Octo- 
ber came  with  a  feeling  of  storm  in  the  air. 

"I  must  hurry — hurry,"  Jerry  whis- 
pered. "Surely  tomorrow  I  will  find  it. 
There's  that  sharp  spur  beyond  the  land- 
slide yet." 

He  hurried. 

The  storm  came;  first  with  a  pelting  of 
rain. 

Jerry  continued  his  work  in  the  shelter 
of  the  rocks. 

Then  hail.  Jerry  shrank  close  to  the  rock 
wall  for  protection,  as  the  wind  swept  the 
storm  into  his  face. 

A  piece  of  rock  fell  upon  the  ledge  at  his 
feet.  He  picked  it  up  idly,  taking  a  long, 
painful  minute  to  straighten  his  bent 
back.    He  examined  it  curiously. 

A  DULL,  hollow  sound  jarred 
through  the  wind — the  insistent 
drumming  of  a  woodpecker  upon  a  dead 
tree.  Again  and  again  the  thudding  of  it, 
ominous  and  yet  peculiarly  alive. 

Like  a  bearded  elf,  Never  Summer  Jerry, 
peered  around  a  shoulder  of  rock  at  his 
right.  There,  just  beyond,  stood  two  tall 
dead  trees,  lodge-pole  pines,  fire-charred. 
The  shock  of  the  discovery  made  the  old 
man  nearly  lose  his  footing  as  he  drew 
back  into  the  shelter  of  the  rock  wall. 
Eagerly  he  brought  the  piece  of  rock  close 
to  his  eyes,  but  the  hand  that  held  it 
trembled  so  that  he  had  to  steady  it  with 
the  other.  Close — closer  to  his  eyes.  This 
darkness  that  the  storm  had  brought — 
He  could  see  now.  There  was  something 
to  the  glint  of  it,  the  very  feel  of  it —  He 
turned  it  over  and  over,  the  numbness  of 
failure  broken — going  out  before  a  blind- 
ing hope.    Gold?    His  gold?    At  last? 

His  fingers  fumbled  for  the  envelope 
upon  which  the  location  was  charted.  The 
Lonesome  Gulch  Trail  down  there,  yes — 
perhaps  twenty  yards;  the  creek  below  it 
— perhaps  a  thousand  feet;  two  lodge-pole 
pines,  there;  a  rock-slide  here;  over  there, 
across  the  creek  to  the  south  and  west, 
Hook  Nose  Mountain,  storm-hidden;  and 
straight  above  him,  piercing  the  clouds, 
the  Left  Rabbit  Ear. 

Although  the  marks  on  the  envelope 
were  blurred  almost  beyond  recognition, 
to  Never  Summer  Jerry,  at  that  moment, 
they  were  etched  with  light.  Gold — at 
last!  Gold  to  match — to  match  any  man's 
gold—. 

The  storm  turned  to  snow,  whipped  by 
the  wind  into  a  blizzard  across  the  face  of 
the  mountain. 


I  s  u 

On  the  day  that  Spirit  Lake  froze  over 
that  winter,  Never  Summer  Jerry's  mon- 
grel dog,  crawled  home,  alone.  The  wind 
was  still.  In  a  single  hour  a  film  of  ice 
appeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  with  it  came  voices,  triumphant 
voices,  like  organ  notes  sounding  from 
outlet  to  inlet,  echoing  from  Shadow 
Mountain  across  to  Baldy,  and  back  to 
Jerry  Ohler's  cabin,  where  a  dog  whim- 
pered at  a  barred  door. 

The  howling  of  the  dog,  that  night, 
reached  the  village,  dismal,  ominous. 

"Somethin' — somethin's  happened  to 
Never  Summer  Jerry!" 

"I  alius  knew  it.  Bound  t'  happen 
some  day!     He  was  too  old — ". 

As  soon  as  the  storm  cleared,  searching 
parties  went  out  on  snowshoes,  knowing 
before  they  started  that  the  search  was 
useless.  Again  and  again,  through  snow 
so  soft  that  they  returned  exhausted,  they 
covered  Jerry's  old  trails. 

"He  mighta  ben  on  his  way  down.  The 
storm  mighta  caught  him  in  the  valley!" 

So  they  searched  the  valley  floor  from 
foothill  to  foothill,  every  grave-like 
mound  of  snow  revealing  beneath  it  only 
the  bent  tops  of  the  willows,  not  the  body 
of  the  old  man. 
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GOT  a  feelin'  that — that  we'll  find 
'im  in  the  spring,  sure — when  the  ice 
goes  out!"  Andy  Jones  could  not  get  those 
mounds  of  snow  out  of  his  mind.  Who 
knew?  Perhaps,  before  spring — other 
mounds  of  snow.  And  a  winter  of  waiting 
is  long — long. 

It  was  the  day  that  the  ice  went  out  on 
Spirit  Lake  the  following  spring,  crashed 
upon  pier  and  boat  house,  piled  shoulder 
high  to  the  windward  along  the  shore,  and 
choked  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  outlet, 
that  the  searchers  found  Never  Summer 
Jerry.  Just  as  if  he  had  heard  those 
voices — .  Far  up  the  Kawuneeche  Valley, 
just  within  the  mouth  of  Lonesome  Gulch, 
he  lay.  Perhaps  he  had  fallen  from  high 
on  the  slope  of  the  Left  Rabbit  Ear;  per- 
haps he  had  wandered  from  the  trail  in 
the  storm.  No  one  knew.  But  they  did 
know  that  the  ice  had  been  kind  to  him. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  old  man  was  a 
strange,  frozen  radiance,  the  evidence  of  a 
great  joy;  as  if,  a  prophet  on  a  mountain 
top,  he  had  heard  a  secret  voice  or  found 
the  ultimate  treasure. 

"He  mighta  slipped  and  fell,  or  mebbe 
got  lost,  but  it  couldn't  'a  hurt  him  much 
He  couldn't  uv  suffered — ."  Relief  broke 
through  the  lament  of  Andy  Jones'  voice. 

"But  wa'ant  it  queer  about  that  letter?" 

Around  the  post  office  stove  this  winter 
and  next  winter  and  the  next,  until  the 
circle  there  has  melted  away,  that  letter 
will  haunt  the  conversation.  In  the  right 
hand  of  Never  Summer  Jerry,  the 
searchers  had  found  it:  on  the  envelope 
some  blurred  marks,  and  inside  it  an  old 
letter,  only  parts  of  one  sentence  legible. 
A  letter  in  a  woman's  handwriting — old, 
old  handwriting  with  fragile,  slanting 
letters: 

"Dont  be  so  stubborn,  Jerry — take 
back — about  matching  his  gold  with  your 
own — come — spring!" 

"And  wa'ant  it  queer,  too,"  Unc'  Sam 
will  conclude,  blowing  his  nose,  trumpet- 
fashion  on  his  bandanna,  "that  in  his 
other  hand  he  held  tight,  all  through  that 
there  frozen  winter,  a  little  rock — jest  a 
common  little  rock,  with  a  sparkle  of 
mica  in  it!" 


Spotless  Kitchen  Ware 
-Wholesome, Tasty  Food 

The  cleverest  cook  can't  do  her  best  with 
dirty  pots  and  pans.  To  have  fine  food, 
delicious  taste,  delicate  flavor,  you  must 
have  spotless  kitchen  ware. 

Sapolio  is  the  sure,  safe  cleanser  for  alu' 
minum,  enamel,  tin  and  steel.  It  gets  every 
particle  of  grime,  grease,  stain,  rust  or 
scorch  from  cooking  utensils  and  cutlery. 

The  cleaning's  over  quicker  because  it's 
thorough.  The  cake  form  is  handy  to  use 
with  cloth  or  brush  and  it  doesn't  roughen 
the  hands. 

Pantry  shelves,  wooden  racks,  bread 
board  and  mixing  bowls,  cake  and  bread 
boxes,  are  scoured  absolutely  clean  with 
Sapolio.    7\[o  disagreeable  dust  or  odor. 

Manufactured  Only  By 
Enoch  Morgan's  Sons  Co.,  New  York 

SAPOLIO 
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MASTEHPI ECES 


TheParthenonof 
Ancient  Athens. 

Generally  consid- 
ered the  most  per- 
fect building  ever 
constructed 


Built 
to  Endure 

The  Parthenon  has  stood  for  ages 
only  because  every  piece  of  marble 
in  it  was  carefully  selected,and  fitted 
with  painstaking  care  and  skill. 

The  same  kind  of  skill  builds  HERRICK 
Refrigerators  to  "last  a  lifetime."  Frame  of 
finest  kiln-dried  oak.  Doors  airtight.  Heavily 
packed  mineral  wool  insulation  saves  ice  or 
current  and  resists  decay.  Linings  of  solid 
spruce,  opal  glass,  or  non-metal  white  enamel 
prevent  rust  and  food  contamination.  Dry  air 
circulation  preserves  foods  longer.  Water 
coolingandoutsideicing  models.  Everyfeature 
stamps  the  HERRICK  a  masterpiece. 

For  ICE  or  ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 

Whatever  method  you  use,  begin  right  with 
a  HERRICK.  Add  any  electrical  unit  later. 
Lower  cost  and  upkeep  either  way.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet,  "Refrigerator  Economy." 

HERRICK   REFRIGERATOR   CO. 

504  River  Street  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Tood  keeps  BEST  in  the 

HERRICK 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  REFRIGERATORS 


To  Hang  Pictures  and 
Wall  Decorations 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads — Steel  Points 

Harmonize  with  any  color  scheme 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

.SV<  urely  Hold  Heavy  Articles 

10c  pkts.  Everywhere 

,    Send  for  Sample,  New  Enameled  Cup  I  look 
MOORE   PUSH-PIN  CO..    PhUa.,   P.. 


PAYSONS 


jJsED  TnorSe"f  Prepaid'JOt 
PAYSONS  INDELIBLE  INK  CO.' 
41  MENSHAW  AVE  -NORTHAMPTON-MASS 


: 


Alask 


CHOICE 
Ell  RAW  FURS 

Old  Ivory  beads.    Indian  curios. 

Genuine  Willow  Root  Fancy  Baskets 
From  the  Lair  of  Quality. 

Vance  R.  McDonald,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 


Champions  of  the  Far  West 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


with  chaps  failing  to  hide  their  bowlegs. 
Instead  it  has  a  race  of  men  and  women 
who  live  an  all-year  athletic  life  in  the 
open  air.  In  winter  they  train  as  relig- 
iously as  in  summer. 

When  spring  comes,  the  east  takes  its 
sports  out  of  the  mothballs  and  works  to 
get  the  wrinkles  out  of  them.  That's 
about  the  time  the  westerners  are  having 
their  sectional  championships  and  have 
sharpened  their  condition  almost  to  maxi- 
mum. But  not  quite,  for  it's  in  summer 
that  the  westerners  time  their  athletic 
might  to  reach  the  zenith.  Then  they  trek 
back  along  the  Overland  trail  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  For  it's  there  that  the  pay- 
off (if  that  expression  can  be  used  in 
speaking  of  amateur  athletics)  comes  in 
American  sports.  The  westerners  love  to 
match  themselves  against  the  nation. 
There  are  only  seven  millions  on  the  whole 
Pacific  slope,  against  the  hundred  million 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  yet  they  are 
supreme  in  sports.  It's  a  wonderful  dis- 
tinction, one  that  amazes  east  and  middle 
west  each  season  afresh,  one  that  has  cast 
an  almost  romantic  glamour  over  the 
proverbial   prowess   of  western    athletes. 

And  this  year,  the  westerners  have  a 
particular  reason  for  seeking  distinction 
in  the  national  tests.  In  1928  the  Olympic 
Games  will  be  held  in  Amsterdam.  The 
specially  distinguished  this  summer  will 
be  selected  to  represent  the  United  States. 

PROBABLY  no  sport  exemplifies  the 
ideal  of  the  west  more  thoroughly 
than  rowing.  Crew  demands  the  limit  of 
strong  backs  and  shoulders,  of  enduring 
lungs  and  hearts.  University  of  Washing- 
ton, with  a  lake  at  its  doorstep  in  the  city 
of  Seattle,  is  the  place  where  the  national 
championship  in  crew  resides.  Washington 
again  swept  to  triumph  at  Poughkeepsie 
last  year.  It  beat  the  Naval  Academy  by 
the  hair-line  margin  of  one  second  in  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  intercollegiate  races  in 
history. 

Back  of  Coach  "Rusty"  Callow's  suc- 
cess is  a  tradition  for  oarsmanship  that 
runs  a  score  of  years.  It  is  wound  around 
the  name  of  Ed  Leader  whose  triumphs 
at  Washington  sent  him  to  Yale  as  head 
coach.  But  in  the  shadows  of  its  origin  is 
the  wizened  figure  of  Hiram  Conibear,  the 
father  of  rowing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
was  Conibear  who  showed  the  Washing- 
tonians  that  the  lake  at  their  door-step 
was  for  other  purposes  than  simply  for 
taking  a  pretty  girl  for  a  canoe  ride  on  a 
drowsy  summer  afternoon.  He  showed 
them  it  was  a  place  for  strong  men  to  tug 
sweeps  in  zephyrs  and  when  polar  winds 
cut  their  calloused  hands.  And  ever  since 
Hi  they've  been  pulling  rheir  sweeps  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  more 
sturdily  than  any  others  in  America. 
They've  something  of  the  northwoods 
lumber-jack's  relentlessness  and  some- 
thing too  of  the  slashing  speed  of  the  hus- 
kies they  take  their  nickname  from. 
I  hey're  big  men  and,  compared  to  the 
oarsmen  of  other  parts  of  the  country, 
mature  men.  They  have  veterans  as 
usual  this  year  and  you  can  tab  them  to 
be  up   near  the   front   at    Poughkeepsie. 

In  track  this  summer  the  east  will  once 


again  watch  the  three  great  Universities 
of  the  West,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Stanford  and  California  conduct 
their  three-cornered  competition  for  na- 
tional honors.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  first 
place  does  not  lie  between  one  or  two  of 
these  three  and  some  eastern  college. 
U.  S.  C.  has  been  victorious  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  If  successful  this  season  it 
will  set  a  record  equaled  only  by  Univer- 
sity of  California's  reign  from  1921  to 
1923. 

Morton  Kaer  of  University  of  Southern 
California  is  the  greatest  all-round  athlete 
in  the  West  today.  Virtually  unanimously 
he  was  selected  All-American   halfback. 

His  days  of  triple-threat  football  excel- 
lence are  over.  He  is  in  his  last  semester 
at  U.  S.  C.  and  back  to  his  first  love — the 
track.  At  Chico  High  School  he  built  up 
a  reputation  for  himself  as  an  all-round 
athlete.  When  he  entered  college  he  had 
not  even  a  smattering  of  football.  As  a 
freshman  he  went  to  the  Olympics,  and 
despite  an  ulcerated  tooth  he  placed  sixth 
in  the  pentathlon.  From  which  you  may 
gather  he  is  versatile  on  the  track.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  starred  in  basketball 
and  baseball  as  well,  winning  his  letter  in 
each  of  the  four  major  sports. 

Kaer  will  be  used  in  the  low  hurdles  this 
year  by  U.  S.  C.  to  take  the  place  of  Ken- 
neth Grumbles,  the  graduated  low  hur- 
dles champion. 

Charles  Borah,  just  a  20-year-old  sopho- 
more, is  perhaps  Southern  California's 
most  promising  athlete.  He  is  a  native  of 
Arizona,  his  father  being  a  prominent  den- 
tist in  Phoenix.  He  is  a  sprinter,  a  smooth 
runner,  far  different  from  the  locomotive 
type  that  Charles  Paddock  made  famous. 

Borah  lost  to  Paddock  by  an  eyelash  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  last  year.  Pad- 
dock ran  that  day  in  9  5-10.  He  was 
trailing  until  the  last  yard  but  his  terrific 
leap  carried  him  across  the  tape  a  winner. 
In  the  national  amateur  championships, 
Borah  beat  the  best  100-yard  men  in  the 
world  in  a  pouring  rain  in  9  and  4-5  sec- 
onds. Jackson  Scholz,  Chester  Bowman, 
and  Frank  Hussey  were  among  those 
humbled. 

LEE  BARNES,  holder  of  the  Ameri- 
can record  of  13  feet  8  inches  in  the 
pole  vault  is  another  ace  of  the  U.  S.  C. 
championship  outfit.  As  a  stripling  of  18, 
Barnes  won  the  Olympic  Games  pole  vault. 
He  was  then  a  senior  at  Hollywood  High 
School.  He  beat  out  Glenn  Graham,  an- 
other Southern  California  prep,  by  a  scant 
inch  in  the  final.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  feats  of  the  games,  two  western 
school  boys  topping  the  greatest  vaulters 
of  the  globe.  An  injury  kept  Charley 
Hoff,  the  incomparable,  hors  de  combat 
that  day.  Yet  in  1928.  should  Hoff  regain 
his  amateur  standing  he  will  still  have  to 
face  a  real  climb  against  Barnes  who  is  im- 
proving each  month. 

California  and  Stanford  will  both  have 
a  word  to  say  about  U.  S.  C.'s  win  in  the 
intercollegiates  next  summer.  The  vet- 
eran and  foxy  Walter  Christie  at  Berkeley 
and  the  youthful  Richard  L.  "Dink" 
Templeton  at  Stanford  are  without  ques- 
tion among  the  finest  coaches  in  America. 


[  s  u 

Templeton  was  a  high-jump  star  in  the 
1920  Olympic  Games,  while  Christie  was 
field  event  coach  of  the  1924  American 
contingent.  That  gives  an  idea  of  their 
relative  ages,  but  only  a  hint  of  the  talent 
they  develop. 

The  annual  California-Stanford  track 
meet  this  spring  is  of  course  the  spring 
athletic  classic  of  American  college  sports. 
No  other  dual  track  meet  has  such  large 
crowds,  such  colorful  rooting,  such  consis- 
tently high  standards  in  times  and  dis- 
tances. 

Last  year  Stanford  won  the  "Big  Meet" 
by  a  very  slim  margin.  The  Cardinals 
gave  U.  S.  C.  a  tussle  in  the  nationals, 
while  California  was  sixth.  The  Blue  and 
Gold  will  miss  Phil  Barber,  a  capable 
sprinter,  but  his  loss  will  be  the  only  seri- 
ous one.  Captain  Elmer  Gerkin  of  Cali- 
fornia and  "Biff"  Hoffman,  Stanford's 
football  star,  are  the  two  best  shot-putters 
and  discus  throwers  on  the  coast.  Which 
happens  to  be  better  on  any  particular  day 
has  so  far  apparently  been  a  matter  of 
luck.  Boyden,  California's  half-miler, 
now  has  no  equal  in  the  West. 

University  of  California  has  been  able 
to  beat  Stanford  in  basketball  and  base- 
ball pretty  regularly,  and  this  spring  the 
Bears  are  resolved  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  track  also,  as  a  preliminary  to  hopes 
for  success  on  the  gridiron  next  fall. 

While  college  track  and  field  offer  most 
of  the  glamor,  it  is  for  the  greater  part  in 
the  athletic  clubs  of  the  west  that  the 
Olympic  Games  candidates  will  be  found. 
They  will  all  be  represented  in  the  inter- 
nationals at  New  Orleans  next  summer. 

HOLLYWOOD  Athletic  Club,  for 
example,  is  captained  by  Bud 
Houser  who  holds  the  world's  record  for 
throwing  the  discus.  Houser  was  the  only 
American  to  win  two  first  places  in  the  last 
Olympics,  taking  shot  and  discus. 

Hollywood  will  have  also  Charles 
Borah,  Leighton  Dye,  the  national  hur- 
dles champion  and  Kenneth  Grumbles, 
who  followed  a  win  in  the  inter  collegiates 
by  equaling  the  world's  220-yard  low 
hurdle  mark  in  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
meet  at  Philadelphia  last  July  5. 

When  it  comes  to  individual  athletes 
George  von  Elm  of  Los  Angeles  is  the 
most  famous  the  west  possesses  today. 
He  was  born  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  At  8  he  began  to  play 
golf  in  his  own  back  yard  over  a  miniature 
course.  A  caddy  at  9,  champion  of  Utah 
at  15  was  George's  swift  rise.  In  1923, 
he  moved  to  California.  Acknowledged 
the  west's  greatest  golfer  he  made  two 
straight  journeys  to  the  national  play  in 
the  east.  Each  time  Bobby  Jones  turned 
him  back. 

Last  season  found  Jones,  the  Paladin  of 
golfers,  sitting  on  top  of  the  links  world. 
He  had  done  the  seemingly  impossible  by 
winning  both  British  and  American  open 
tourneys.  His  heart  and  the  hopes  of 
many  Americans  were  set  upon  his  adding 
a  third  major  title  in  a  single  year.  This 
was  to  have  been  the  national  amateur 
crown,  which  he  had  taken  for  the  past 
two  years. 

But  the  flaxen-haired  Von  Elm  downed 
the  peerless  Bobby  at  Baltusrol  and 
brought  to  the  west  the  first  national 
golf  championship  in  its  history.  George 
started  1926  by  blazing  rounds  of  67  and 
70  over  a  6500-yard  course  on  the  final 
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You    have    been    asked    to 

believe  dozens  of  plausible, 

but   conflicting   theories  on 

the  proper  care  of  your  teeth  and 

gums.     On  your  druggist's  counter 

you   find   as   many   as   50   different 

dentifrices!   .  .  . 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  decided  to 
get  the  actual  facts  regarding  the 
proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

So,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
every  dentist  in  the  country.  Their 
answers  told  us  what  the  dental 
profession  thought  was  the  greatest 
danger  to  teeth  and  gums,  and  what 
was  considered  the  best  safeguard. 

As  a  result,  we  offer  you  the 
combined  opinion  of  the  dental 
profession — surely  the  highest  au- 
thority obtainable!  And  this  is 
what  they  say: 

(1)  95%  of  the  answers  agree  that  acids 
most  frequently  cause  tooth  decay  and 
gum   infection. 

(2)  95%  of  the  answers  state  that  the  most 
serious  trouble  occurs  at  the  place 
where  teeth  meet  gums — known  as  The 
Danger  Line — especially  at  that  part 
of  The  Danger  Line  betiveen  the  teeth 
where  a  tooth-brush  cannot  reach. 


(3)  85%  state  that  the  best  prod- 
uct to  prevent  these  acids  from 
causing  decay  and  irritating 
the  gums  is  Milk  of  Magnesia. 
Squibb's  Dental  Cream  contains 
more  than  50%  Squibb's  Milk  of 
Magnesia  in  a  most  convenient  and 
effective  form  for  combating  the 
danger  of  acids. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream  contains 
every  ingredient  necessary  for  the 
correct  care  of  teeth  and  gums.  It 
is  a  thorough  cleanser.  It  relieves 
sensitive  teeth  and  sore  gums.  It 
contains  no  harsh  abrasives. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream  not  only 
neutralizes  acids  at  the  time  of  use, 
but  tiny  particles  of  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia lodge  at  The  Danger  Line 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  acids 
there  for  a  considerable  time  after. 

The  highest  authorities  say  that 
acids  cause  the  trouble  at  The 
Danger  Line  and  that  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia is  the  best  antacid.  To  pro- 
tect your  teeth  and  gums,  see  your 
dentist  regularly  and  use  Squibb's 
Dental  Cream,  made  with  Squibb's 
Milk  of  Magnesia.  At  all  druggists 
— only  40c  a  large  tube.  ©  1927 
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Sail 
through 
sheltered 
scenic  seas  to 

ALASKA 

Land  of  Northern  Lights 

Colossal  Glaciers 

Flower-decked  Fjords 

Totem  Poles,  Romance,  Mystery 

BE  one  of  the  few  who  know  this 
smiling  summer  wonderland !  From 
your  steamer-chair  this  summer,  as  you 
sail  through  the  silent  sheltered  Inland 
Passage,  a  thousand  miles  of  Nature's 
rarest  treasures  unfold  before  you  — 
majestic  forest-clad  mountains,  glitter- 
ing awesome  glaciers,  foam-flecked 
rivers,  meadows  of  Alpine  flowers, 
primitive  Indian  fishing  villages  with 
their  quaint  totems. 
1  The  way  to  take  your  Alaskan  won- 
der-voyage is  in  conjunction  with 
America's  greatest  scenic  vacation  trip 
— the  Canadian  National  Triangle 
Tour, — or  as  a  side  trip  when  you  take 
The  New  Way  East.  The  following  are 
Triangle  Tour  fares  from  Pacific  Coast 
points  (including  berth  and  meals 
aboard  ship  through  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage.) Alaska  fares  extra;  ask  your 
nearest  agent. 

Triangle  Tour, 
<J(pund  Trip  front 

Seattle  #57.65 

Portland  #68.20 

San  Francisco  #98.35 

Los  Angeles  #117.10 

Mail  the  coupon   today  for    illustrated 
scenic    booklet,    and   full    information. 

Ran  ad  ian  National 

r7ht  Largeft  Kailway  Syflem  in  America 


W.  J.  GILKERSON 

689  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 

J.  F.  McGUIRE 

1349  -  4th  Ave.,  Seattle 


H.  R.  BUIXEN 

607  So.  Grand  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 

A.  R.  nOLTORP 

122 -3rd  St. .Portland 


Please    send    me    full    information 
about  Alaska  and  the  Triangle  Tour. 
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day  of  the  Los  Angeles  $10,000  open. 
That  was  a  record  in  itself  never  equaled 
in  72-hole  medal  competition.  This  he 
followed  by  taking  a  half  in  his  match  to 
cinch  the  Walker  Cup  for  America.  In 
the  British  open  he  tied  for  third  with  the 
great  Walter  Hagen. 

So  soundly  compact  is  Von  Elm's  style 
and  so  serious  his  determination,  he 
should  be  many  years  among  the  leaders 
in  national  golf.  One  thing  in  particular 
the  west  owes  him  is  the  assurance  that 
it  will  have  the  privilege  of  being  host  to 
the  golfers  of  America  in  a  national  cham- 
pionship in  1928  or  1929.  This  sort  of 
recognition,  long  fought  for,  was  made 
certain  by  Von  Elm's  triumph. 

Two  other  striking  golfers  live  in  Ore- 
gon. One  is  Frank  Dolp,  rated  next  to 
Von  Elm  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
young  Portlander,  just  21,  won  the  Wes- 
tern amateur  championship  last  summer 
at  Minneapolis.  Thanks  to  him,  the  1927 
western  amateur  will  be  contended  for  in 
the  West  at  Seattle  next  July.  Dolp  is  a 
six-footer,  deliberate  and  imperturbable. 
Not  very  robust,  he  has  reduced  the  con- 
servation of  energy  to  a  science.  Even  his 
step  is  rhythmical  in  perfect  relaxation. 

Henry  Chandler  Egan  of  Medford,  Ore. 
is  the  third  outstanding  figure  in  western 
golf.  Forty-three  years  old — United 
States  champion  twenty-three  years  ago — 
Eagan  last  year  captured  the  California 
amateur  scepter.  Yet  he  is  prouder  of  the 
golf  course  he  has  built  near  his  pear  ranch 
at  Medford  than  he  is  of  his  own  game. 

NO  woman  athlete  in  America  is  as 
noted  as  Helen  Wills  of  Berkeley. 
"Little  Poker  Face"  first  raced  across  the 
famous  courts  at  Forest  Hill  to  win  the 
girls  American  championship  four  years 
ago.  An  eye-shade  and  long  braids  were 
her  distinguishing  characteristics  then. 
Now,  however,  the  little  school  girl  has 
turned  into  a  charming  young  lady  who 
wears  Paris  gowns  and  sketches  for  the 
smart  magazines. 

Last  year  Miss  Wills  campaigned  along 
the  Riviera.  She  lost  her  only  match 
with  Suzanne  Lenglen.  Soon  after,  Miss 
Wills  was  stricken  with  appendicitis.  She 
relinquished  her  American  tennis  throne 
to  Mrs.  Molla  Mallory.  The  inimitable 
Lenglen  has  since  turned  professional. 
French  sports  authorities  have  barred  her 
from  competition  for  five  years  so  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  meeting  be- 
tween Miss  Wills  and  Mile.  Lenglen.  Yet 
the  western  girl's  endeavor  to  regain  her 
national  laurels  will  be  one  of  the  dramatic 
high  spots  of  sports  next  August. 

Miss  Wills  is  a  junior  at  University  of 
California.  On  the  same  campus  is  Miss 
Helen  Jacobs,  the  second  best  woman  ten- 
nis player  west  of  the  Rockies.  Miss  Ja- 
cobs succeeded  Miss  Wills  as  girls'  cham- 
pion of  the  United  States.  In  turn,  another 
Californian  Miss  Louise  MacFarland  of 
Pasadena  last  year  fell  heir  to  the  title. 
And  speaking  of  youthful  tennis,  John 
Doeg  of  Santa  Monica  is  the  junior  cham- 
pion of  America.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
former  Violet  Sutton,  one  of  the  famous 
tennis-playing  sisters  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Tennis,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  sport 
in  which  the  West  excels  most.  Dr.  Sum- 
ner Hardy  of  the  California  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation has  done  much  of  recent  years  to 
keep  the  standard  high.  It  all  started, 
however,  a  score  of  years  ago.    Dr.  Stan- 
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ley  Marvis  captivated  the  fancy  of  the 
world  by  launching  a  red-headed  thunder- 
bolt, Maurice  McLaughlin,  with  a  can- 
non-ball service.  The  boom  has  never 
subsided  since  then.  William  M.  John- 
ston succeeded  McLaughlin  as  champion 
of  the  United  States  in  191 5.  Bill  won 
his  last  national  title  four  years  later. 
Then  came  the  long  reign  of  Big  Bill 
Tilden  of  Philadelphia.  For  six  years  it 
was  the  vogue  for  Johnston  to  battle 
Tilden  heroically  but  vainly  in  the  final. 
Last  year  the  French  ace,  Rene  La  Coste 
broke  the  tradition,  taking  the  crown 
from  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years. 

Next  September  promises  the  colorful 
spectacle  of  Johnston  assaulting  the 
championship  eminence  for  the  steenth 
time;  of  Tilden,  but  lately  a  champion, 
struggling  to  come  back  in  the  face  of  uni- 
versal judgment  that  his  game  has  retro- 
gressed; of  La  Coste  and  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen fighting  back  the  American  vet- 
erans with  the  confidence  of  triumphant 
youth. 

Whatever  his  fortunes  in  the  national 
championship,  Johnston  has  ever  been 
Uncle  Sam's  old  reliable  in  the  Davis  Cup. 
With  Vincent  Richards  and  Howard  Kin- 
sey  turned  professional,  he  will  be  more 
needed  than  ever  next  September  at 
Forest  Hill. 

Edward  "Bud"  Chandler,  another  Cali- 
fornian,  holds  the  national  intercollegiate 
crown.  He  won  it  last  season  as  a  senior 
at  University  of  California.  He  is  now  a 
post-graduate  student  at  Harvard.  In 
the  opinion  of  Tilden,  Chandler  is  the 
most  promising  player  in  the  country. 
In  the  west,  he  easily  ranks  next  to  John- 
ston. Cranston  Holman  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  just  a  trifle  less  formidable  than 
Chandler  and  is  a  likely  candidate  for 
collegiate  honors. 

IN  women's  athletics  generally,  the 
West  leads  the  nation.  Most  of  the 
world's  feminine  sports  prowess  on  track 
and  field  seems  to  be  concentrated  at 
Pasadena  Athletic  Club.  Lillian  Cope- 
land  is  its  ace.  She  was  proclaimed  the 
world's  greatest  woman  athlete  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  Sesqui-Centennial  last 
July,  Miss  Copeland  captured  shot,  jave- 
lin and  discus.  In  each  instance  she  set  a 
new  American  and  world  record. 

The  Pasadena  girls'  relay  team  con- 
sisting of  Nellie  Doerschlag,  Kate  Moore, 
Elizabeth  Grassie  and  Ethel  Nichols  made 
four  American  records  last  year.  They 
hope  to  set  some  new  marks  next  June 
when  the  United  States  titular  competi- 
tions are  staged  in  Pasadena.  At  that 
time  also,  Miss  Elta  Cartwright  of  Eur- 
eka, California,  will  defend  her  honors  as 
50-yard  sprinting  champion. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Pasadena  Ath- 
letic Club's  accomplishments  is  the  fact 
that  a  woman,  Miss  Aileen  Allen,  manages 
and  coaches  all  its  teams,  men  and  women. 
Miss  Allen's  girls'  basketball  team  is  the 
best  on  this  continent.  She  has  likewise 
developed  young  Stanley  Kistler  into  a 
nationally  known  springboard  diver.  He 
now  takes  his  place  along  with  Carol 
Fletcher,  former  American  title-holding 
aquatic  gymnast  on  the  Pasadena  team. 

In  women's  golf,  Mrs.  George  Lewis  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  former  Margaret  Hal- 
loran  of  Salt  Lake,  is  California's  amateur 
title-holder.     In  the  Northwest,  Mrs.  H. 
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Shining  white 
and  very  clean! 

Cleaning  the  closet  bowl  .  .  . 
it  used  to  be  a  disagreeable  task 
.  .  .  scrubbing,  scouring  and  dip- 
ping water.  But  now  .  .  .  Sani- 
Flush!  Those  stains,  marks  and 
unsightly  incrustations  quickly 
vanish.     The  bowl  shines! 

You  simply  sprinkle  Sani-Flush 
into  the  bowl,  follow  directions  on 
the  can,  and  then  flush.  What  an 
easy  and  quick  way  to  do  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  housework! 

And  it's  a  fine  thing  to  know, 
absolutely,  that  every  part  of  the 
toilet  is  clean.  Sani-Flush  gets 
down  into  the  hidden  trap,  puri- 
fies it,  and  banishes  all  foul  odors. 
Harmless  to  plumbing  connections. 
A  can  of  Sani-Flush  in  the  bath- 
room?    Why,  of  course! 

Buy  Sani-Flush  in  neivpunch-top 
can  at  your  grocery,  drug  or  hard- 
ware store;  or  send  25c  for  full- 
sized  can.  30c  in  Far  West.  35c 
in  Canada. 


Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The    Hygienic    Products    Co 

Canton,  Ohio 


$19. 50 
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SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

assembled  and  refinished 

Offered  without  bayonet.  Price  $19.50.  Packing1 
charge  50c  extra  Used  pun  sling  50c.  Ball  catridges 
$3.50  per  100.  New  1927  Illustrated  catalog,  380 
pages,  showing  all  American  guns  and  pistols  since 
1775,  with  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment,  mailed 
50c.  Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Est.  1865. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B'way,  N.  Y.  City 


THUMB 

SUCKING 


promptly  and  permanently  stopt. 
Approved  by  doctors,  dentists  and 
thousands  of  mothers.  Sent  on  ap- 
proval, prepaid.  Give  age  of  child. 
CHILDREN'S  SUPPLIESWCO., 
42-M,  Hastings,  Nebraska 
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I-TERE  is  a  handsome  sur- 
rey for  baby  to  ride  in. 
Wonderfully  comfortable 
seat  of  gray  material.  Baby 
cannot  climb  out,  yet  no 
straps  are  used.  The  frame 
is  gray  enameled  steel. 
Disc  wheels  have  half 
inch  rubber  tires.  Top  folds 
back  when  desired.  Your 
baby  will  enjoy  his  outings 
in  this  Rock-a-Bye  Surrey. 

Write  for  our  nursery  accessory  catalog  illustrating 

■wing,  walker  seat,  etc. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2703  N.  Lcffingwcll  Ave.  St.  Louit.  Mo. 


G.  Hutchings  of  Vancouver  is  supreme, 
while  Northern  California's  titlist  is  Mrs. 
Brenton  Potter.  Though  seldom  com- 
peting, Miss  Marion  Hollins  makes  her 
home  at  Pebble  Beach  and  on  occasion 
shows  the  golf  that  earned  her  a  national 
title  a  few  years  ago. 

Spring  football  practice  at  Stanford 
University  finds  Glenn  Warner  pointing 
for  an  honest-to-goodness  national  cham- 
pionship. Warner  had  one  of  the  three 
undefeated  teams  in  the  country  last  year. 
Although  he  was  held  to  a  7-7  tie  by  Ala- 
bama at  Pasadena  New  Year's  day. 

While  the  critics  credited  the  Cardinals 
with  being  the  stronger  team  that  day, 
the  result  muffled  somewhat  Stanford's 
claim  to  supremacy  and  left  Lafayette  the 
only  major  team  in  the  country  neither 
beaten  nor  tied. 

In  other  sports  somewhat  less  in  the 


public  eye,  the  West  has  proved  equally 
successful.  Phil  Doubenspeck  of  Venice 
wears  the  50-yard  national  swimming 
championship  medal.  Lester  Smith,  Leo 
Purcell  and  Al  White  are  three  Olympic 
Club  stars  in  San  Francisco.  In  Los 
Angeles,  "Duke"  Kahanomoku,  famed 
Hawaiian  swimmer,  now  performs  often 
for  the  benefit  of  a  movie  camera.  The 
Olympic  Club,  under  Tom  Whitaker, 
who  produced  many  championship  teams 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
also  hopes  this  year  for  a  title-winning 
water  polo  combination. 

In  handball,  Maynard  Laswell  of  Los 
Angeles  Athletic  Club  is  national  cham- 
pion for  the  third  straight  year. 

The  doubles  title  is  held  by  Jack  Dono- 
van and  Lane  McMillan  of  the  Olympic 
Club. 

{Continued  on  page  gj) 


Touring  the  Tongas 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


"We're  not  going  direct  to  Fiji.  We're 
going  to  chase  her  majesty  to  Vavau. 
There's  a  big  native  celebration  on,  and 
we've  got  to  take  along  her  husband — he's 
premier,  you  know — and  the  whole 
blamed  royal  court." 

And  I  went  aboard  to  find  the  steamer 
already  crowded  with  a  gay  throng  of 
Tongan  aristocrats.  Only  a  dozen  or  two 
were  to  accompany  us — the  Premier  up 
forward  with  the  captain,  and  his  retainers 
back  with  the  hoi  polloi — but  the  rest  of 
the  local  population  had  come  along  to 
join  in  a  cheery  farewell,  until  the  mob  of 
bulky  merry-makers  threatened  to  swamp 
the  little  ship. 

Dugan  was  furious. 

He  had  already  taken  the  precaution  to 
roll  up  the  carpet  in  the  cabin — "If  they 
don't  steal  it,  they'll  jolly  well  track  it 
up  with  the  cocoanut  oil  they  wear  on 
their  blasted  feet!" — but  this  was  the 
least  of  his  worries.  The  visitors  had  to 
be  driven  ashore,  and  even  when  they  had 
finally  been  herded  to  the  wharf,  where 
they  perched  on  a  pile  of  lumber  and  im- 
provised songs  about  him,  he  returned  to 
find  his  companionway  blocked  with  the 
luggage  of  the  passengers. 

"'Oo  in  'ell  owns  this?" 

He  glared  at  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  court  with  fire  in  his  washy  blue  eyes. 
It  mattered  not  that  they  were  royal 
attaches.  All  colored  races  looked  alike  to 
Dugan,  and  he  bristled  aggressively  be- 
fore them — a  five-footer  in  the  midst  of 
giants-r-pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  their 
huge  mat-rolled  bundles  of  belongings. 

"Git  it  out  of  'ere!  It's  in  my  w'y! 
You  ought  to  be  charged  double  for  your- 
self alone,  with  all  you  eat  and  all  the 
spyce  you  tyke  up,  and  now  you  want  to 
litter  the  'ole  bleedin'  ship  with  your 
truck!  Git  it  out!  Git  it  out  this  minute, 
or  s'elp  me,  I'll  t'row  it  overboard!" 

But  against  the  young  ladies  of  the 
court  he  was  powerless.  A  host  of  buxom 
beauties  commandeered  the  cabin,  and 
laughingly  pretended  to  help  him  spread 
the  table-cloths,  pulling  and  hauling  until 
they  ripped  them  into  shreds,  and  when 
he  protested,  two  of  them  enveloped  him 
in  their  massive  arms  and  hugged  him  to 


their  ample  bosoms  and  planted  out- 
rageous kisses  upon  the  bald  spot  atop  his 
tow-haired  dome. 

"Blimey!"  he  sputtered.  "Cut  it  aout, 
confound  you!  Cut  it  aout,  I  s'y!  I've 
a  wife  and  kiddies  at  'ome!" 

That  was  a  memorable  night.  The 
young  attaches  and  attendants — nice- 
looking  youths  dressed  neatly  in  the 
native  fashion,  with  a  princess  or  two  in 
European  attire  even  to  shoes  and  stock- 
ings— were  all  in  holiday  mood,  and  the 
whole  vessel  seemed  to  catch  it.  There 
was  song  everywhere  in  the  evening.  A 
portable  victrola  ran  full-blast  in  the 
cabin;  there  was  a  vocal  chorus  on  the 
poop;  down  in  the  glory-hold  the  Fiji 
boys  of  the  crew  organized  a  chant;  and 
on  the  after-hatch  a  Samoan  woman  per- 
formed a  wiggling  siva-siva  to  the  strum- 
ming of  a  ukulele. 

NO  sleep  was  for  the  weary.  I  had 
barely  turned  in,  somewhat  tired 
from  the  day's  jaunt,  when  the  whole 
court  came  knocking  at  my  state-room 
door. 

"Come  on!"  cried  a  native  girl  in  broken 
English.  "We  dance!  Everybody  dance! 
You  dance!" 

"In  my  pajamas?" 

"Why  not?  That  more  clothes  than 
Tonga  boy  wear!" 

Late  the  next  afternoon  we  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  a  double  row  of  rugged  sea- 
girt mountains,  and  sailed  into  the  land- 
locked harbor  of  Vavau. 

The  Queen,  in  her  own  little  schooner, 
had  arrived  just  ahead  of  us,  and  the  town 
was  in  gala  array.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
wharf  every  sloop  and  cutter  in  the  group 
lay  at  anchor,  decked  with  ribbons  and 
streamers.  The  wharf  itself  was  thronged 
with  people,  all  in  their  brightest  colors, 
with  gaudy  grass-skirts  over  their  ging- 
ham gowns.  Many  youths  and  maidens 
came  swimming  out  to  meet  us,  holding 
aloft  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  back  on 
shore  a  party  of  male  dancers  performed 
for  our  benefit,  all  clad  in  royal  purple  and 
draped  with  strings  of  dried  bean  pods 
that  rattled  as  they  danced. 

In  reality,  they  had  assembled  to  wel- 
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nowl 


the  new  San  Joaquin  Flyer 

—through.  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  day  on  and  after  March  20 


New,  fast,  convenient  day  service 
through  Central  California  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  A  wel- 
come addition  for  business  trips  in  the 
valley;  a  chance  to  see  the  great  valley 
country  as  you  go. 

San  Joaquin  Flyer  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco 8:40  a.  m.,  arriving  Fresno  2:10 
p.  m.,  Los  Angeles  1 1 : 1 5  p.  m.  Return- 
ing, leaves  Los  Angeles  7:50  a.  m.,  ar- 
riving Fresno  4:20  p.  m.,  San  Francisco 
10:05  p.  m.  Coaches,  diner,  parlor  ob- 
servation car.  Stops  at  important 
points  enroute. 

Now,  ten  fine  trains  daily  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  over 


Coast  and  Valley  lines.  Equipment  of 
transcontinental  flyers  at  your  com- 
mand. Profit  by  this  service. 

Via  Coast  Line  (San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  Barbara)  Daylight  Limited  12 
hour  non-stop  flyer.  Sunset  Limited— 
early-morning  arrival  Los  Angeles  (8:05 
a.m.)  San  Francisco  (8: 15  a.m.), Lark — 
evening  luncheon  service  in  the  diner, 
Padre,  Shore  Line  Limited,  Ocean 
Shore  Express, 

Via  Valley  Line:  (Fresno,  Bakersfield) 
San  Joaquin  Flyer,  TheOwl — stagPull- 
man  car,  table  d'hote  dinner,  Coffee 
Boy.  Los  Angeles  Passenger  and  Los 
Angeles  Express, 


Southern  Pacific  Lines 


F.  S.  McGINNIS 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

San  Francisco 
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over  the 

Southern 

Route 

intotfie 

ffowavladen 
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— where  a  springtime  climate  prevails  the  year 
'round — where  sapphire  seas  softly  caress  palm- 
fringed  shores  —  and  where  the  blossom  and 
bloom  of  tree,  shrub  and  plant  reach  their 
height  in  the  mid-year  months  —  bathing  the 
land  in  a  fragrance  of  flowers. 

Come  know  the  thrill  of  riding  a  racing  roller  ' 
—  of  looking  into  yawning  craters  —  dipping 
into  velvet  waters  and  shooting  par  from  a  lava 
tee! 

Come  dance  in  the  brilliant  moonlight,  hike  over  green 
garlanded  peaks,  drift  in  a  canoe  past  coral  strands  and 
delve  in  a  tropical  forest.  Come  rest,  play  and  day- 
dream the  hours  away  in  beautiful  Hawaii. 

Sail  Direct  from  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles 

frequent  sailings  on  magnificent  liners  .  .  . 
superbly  equipped  with  every  modern  luxury 

S.  S.  "City  of  Los  Angeles"(22,-yOO  tons) — and  the  new 
S.  S.  "City  of  Honolulu"  (i\, ooo  tons)  now  being  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  highest  degree  of  steamship  luxury 
on  the  Pacific.  Staterooms  with  beds,  a  very  large  num- 
ber with  baths,  private  or  connecting;  handsomely  fur- 
nished social  rooms;  large  deck  space  both  open  and 
glass  enclosed;  gymnasium,  and  swimming  pool.  Also 
the  popular  cabin  liner  S.  S.  Qalaiaaii,  with  all  out- 
side staterooms  .  .  . 

INCLUSIVE  3 -Weeks  Tour 
#278.50— #323.50— #406.00 

— and  upward  covering  every  ship  and  shore  expense 
depending  on  steamship  and  hotel  accommodations 
selected.  Three  weeks  time — Los  Angeles  back  to  Los 
Angeles — 5^  to  6}^  days  each  going  and  returning. 
7  to  8  days  in  Hawaii  including  the  3-day  wonder  trip 
from  Honolulu  to  Hilo  and  Kilauea  volcano. 

cApply  any  authorized  agent,  or 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


730  South  Broadway 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
505  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
140  S.  Dearborn  Street 


Los  Angeles,  California 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
685  Market  Street 
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come  the  recently-arrived  queen,  and 
their  reception  to  us  was  largely  a  hang- 
over, but  the  court  took  it  seriously. 
Everybody  on  the  boat  was  busy  dolling 
up.  Several  of  the  girls  were  washing 
their  bare  feet  with  salt  water  from  an 
empty  beer-bottle.  Others  were  rubbing 
their  limbs  with  cocoanut  oil  to  make 
them  satiny  and  shiny.  The  men  were 
wrapping  over  their  skirts  such  varied 
ornaments  as  strips  of  colored  paper, 
wisps  of  raw  hemp,  and  even  pieces  of 
ragged  matting. 

"They  got  to  tie  something  extra 
around  'em,"  explained  Dugan.  "That 
shows  they're  celebrating  for  the  Queen. 
If  they  don't  put  on  some  kind  of  funny 
rags,  they  get  fined  a  bob  or  two." 

I  was  strolling  toward  the  Queen's 
residence  early  the  next  morning  when  I 
encountered  a  long  line  of  natives  headed 
in  the  same  direction.  They  evidently 
were  poor  folk,  from  some  fishing  hamlet 
on  the  coast,  but  they  were  staggering 
under  heavy  baskets,  intent  upon  doing 
their  bit  toward  the  entertainment  of  Her 
Majesty. 

In  solemn  procession  they  circled  the 
royal  dwelling — a  plain  one-story  wooden 
cottage  somewhat  in  need  of  paint  if  not 
of  soap  and  water.  Arriving  at  the  kit- 
chen door,  they  deposited  their  burdens 
upon  the  ground,  and  leaving  only  one  of 
their  number  to  shoo  away  inquiring  pigs, 
retired  to  a  discreet  and  respectful  dis- 
tance to  squat  cross-legged  in  a  semi- 
circle. 

"Hail!"  cried  their  spokesman,  in  the 
native  dialect. 

"Hail!"  answered  a  voice  from  within. 

I  seized  my  camera  and  note-book,  still 
hoping  for  some  queer,  barbaric  cere- 
mony. But  the  several  Tongan  gentle- 
men who  came  out  upon  the  back  porch  of 
the  little  cottage  wore  no  fancy  regalia. 
They  appeared  in  the  usual  every-day 
native  skirt,  with  European  coat  above, 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  steps  with- 
out rite  or  ritual,  except  to  partake  of 
kava- — a  pungent  South  Sea  beverage 
without  which  no  function  or  transaction 
is  complete. 

IT  was  brewed  upon  the  lawn — a  mix- 
ture of  root  and  water — and  young 
girls,  the  comeliest  of  the  village,  came  for- 
ward to  kneel  as  they  served  it.  One  by 
one,  with  great  solemnity,  each  functionary 
drained  his  cocoanut-bowl  of  the  muddy- 
looking  concoction,  until  all  had  partaken. 
Then — 

"Hail!"    cried  the  visitors'  spokesman. 

"Hail!"  answered  another  voice  from 
within. 

And  out  strolled  the  Queen  herself. 

In  stature  she  was  undeniably  impres- 
sive, standing  well  over  six  feet  in  height 
— a  stalwart,  statuesque  Juno — but  she 
affected  little  of  queenly  arrogance.  It 
is  said  of  her  that  she  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  government  of  her  little  realm, 
despite  the  demands  of  a  growing  family 
of  toddling  young  princes;  that  she  ap- 
points her  own  officials,  opens  her  own 
parliament  with  her  own  speeches,  and 
presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  privvy 
council.  But,  although  she  has  been 
"educated  abroad" — which  hereabouts 
usually  means  in  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land— and  speaks  perfect  English,  she  is 
reputed  to  be  extremely  shy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  European  visitors. 
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She  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  edge  of 
the  steps,  smiling  upon  her  assembled  sub- 
jects. Then,  suddenly  sighting  me  with  a 
kodak,  she  withdrew  quickly  to  the 
shadow  of  the  kitchen  door,  to  seat  herself 
upon  a  grass-mat  in  semi-obscurity.  The 
gift-bearers,  with  a  final  bow,  rose  and  be- 
took themselves  away,  and  servants 
emerged  from  the  plain  little  cottage  to 
dispose  of  the  tribute — which  consisted 
of  twelve  baskets  of  fish. 

But  this  was  only  a  beginning. 
.Throughout  the  morning  procession 
after  procession  wound  its  way  to  the 
royal  residence.  Each  village  in  the 
Queen's  domain  brought  its  own  partic- 
ular gifts — huge  bunches  of  green  ban- 
anas, gigantic  yams  or  taro-roots,  strips 
of  home-made  cloth,  or  great  fat  pigs 
neatly  trussed  in  plantain-leaves,  lashed 
to  bamboo  poles,  and  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  perspiring  citizenry — 
and  as  each  delegation  arrived,  the  whole 
ceremony  had  to  be  repeated. 

AS  time  wore  on,  each  town  sought 
to  outdo  its  neighbor.  One  after 
another  came  with  tapa  cloths — the  siapo 
of  Samoa — made  by  pounding  the  inner 
bark  of  the  mulberry  tree  into  a  fabric  as 
thin  and  beautiful  as  silk.  Hours  of  labor 
had  been  spent  on  every  piece,  for  the 
bark  itself  is  barely  two  inches  wide,  and 
once  beaten  out  into  a  two-foot  strip 
must  be  deftly  joined  with  other  strips, 
and  so  artistically  printed  with  dyed  de- 
signs that  the  junction  is  invisible.  In 
most  cases,  these  offerings  probably  rep- 
resented even  months  or  years  of  com- 
munal effort,  for  each  was  longer  than 
its  predecessor,  until  the  people  of  Haalau- 
fuh  capped  the  climax  by  marching  past 
with  a  tapa  fully  twelve  feet  wide  and  a 
quarter  mile  in  length.  It  required  two 
hundred  or  more  natives  to  carry  it  upon 
its  serpentine  journey  about  the  palace, 
and  as  they  paraded  it  before  the  queen, 
they  chanted  exultantly: 

"See  what  we  bring  Your  Majesty,  we 
the  people  of  Haalaufuli." 

Whereupon,  not  to  be  outdone,  the 
town  of  Holonga  came  strutting  across  the 
royal  barn-yard,  with  a  tapa  twice  as  long, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs: 

"But  look  at  the  gift  we  bring  you,  the 
people  of  Holonga.  To  h — 1  with  the 
people  of  Haalaufuli." 

Upon  the  school-house  veranda  a  tem- 
porary throne  had  been  improvised — a 
gorgeous  red-plush  sofa  trimmed  with 
gilt  tassels — but  it  remained  unoccupied. 
The  Queen,  still  shy  of  European  cameras, 
chose  to  remain  in  her  residence  across  the 
road,  where  she  sat  on  the  floor  well 
back  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  still 
in  her  morning  dress,  with  her  toes  mod- 
estly tucked  beneath  its  plain  black  folds. 

Barely  were  the  preparations  completed 
when  the  rain  commenced  to  fall — gently 
at  first,  in  a  warm  tropic  shower — yet  no 
one  departed.  For  many  weeks  Vavau 
had  been  rehearsing  for  this  event  and 
it  would  not  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  display  its  prowess. 

Up  marched  the  first  platoon  of  dancers, 
two  hundred  strong,  to  halt  before  the 
vacant  throne.  They  were  dressed  in  bril- 
liant skirts  of  livid  scarlet,  both  men  and 
women,  with  paint  upon  their  faces,  pom- 
poms on  their  heads,  and  rattles  on  their 
ankles.  A  queer  little  fellow  was  in  com- 
mand— an  aged,  toothless,  withered  old 
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Finest  Summer 

with  this  book  to  help 


DO  YOU  know  that  Southern 
California  now  has  as  many 
visitors  in  summer  as  in  winter  ? 

That's  because  of  summer  resort 
advantages  that  no  other  section  of 
the  world  provides. 

We  have  just  finished  a  52'page 
illustrated  booklet  that  tells  all 
about  it.  Well  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  free.  It  will  help  you  plan  a 
summer  vacation  better  than  any 
other  book  youVe  ever  seen. 

Read  about  the  quaint  Old  Span' 
ish  Missions,  mile-high  Mt.  Lowe 
accessible  by  a  cable  car,  the  obser- 
vatory on  Mt.  Wilson,  famous  Cat- 
alina  Island,  rugged  Palm  Canyon, 
the  Rim -of- the -World  Drive,  La 
Jolla's  rocky  caves,  Mt.  Rubidoux, 
and  many  other  interesting  and  dif- 
ferent places. 

This  booklet  describes  the  5000 
miles  of  paved  highways  in  South- 
ern California.  Tells  how  you  drive 
past  hundreds  of  orange  groves  in 
full  bearing. 


Read  also  about  the  variety  of 
sports  available  to  you  in  Southern 
California  —  yachting  —  bathing  — 
trout  and  deep  sea  fishing — hunting 
—  horseback  riding — polo — golf — 
hiking  —  tennis — when  and  where 
to  enjoy  these  recreations. 

Metropolitan  gaiety  too — amuse- 
ment piers — noted  theatres — caba- 
rets —  dancing  pavilions  —  special 
shows  and  festivals  are  described. 

With  this  book  in  hand  you  know 
just  what  your  summer's  going  to 
be — even  to  the  weather. 

See  the  Government  Weather 
Bureau's  fifty-year  records  which 
show  the  average  mean  temperatures 
for  a  central  city  of  this  section  to 
to  be  as  follows:  50  Junes,  66  de- 
grees; 50  Julys,  70;  50  Augusts,  71; 
50  Septembers,  69.  The  book  tells 
why  humidity  is  always  low. 

It  tells  also  about  living  costs, 
rates,  etc.  Let  it  help  you  plan 
your  summer.  Just  mail  coupon 
below. 


Southern  California 

All -Year  Vacation  Land  Supreme 


The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of 
well  over  a  million,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  country's  rich' 
est  agricultural  communities. 

The  growth,  wealth  and  marvelous  resources  of 
Southern  California  are  indicated  by  the  following 
facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  Count v  of  Los 
Angeles  alone: 

Value  of  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Products 
(1915).  $85,912,744;  Value  of  Citrus  Products 
(1925),  $23,241,503;  Oil  Production  (1925), 
140,000,000  bb!s.;  Harbor  Imports  (1925),  4,156,' 
177  tons;  Harbor  Exports  (1925),  16,154,566  tons; 
Total  Harbor  Tonnage,  20,310,743. 

A  producing  season  of  365  days  a  year  permit- 
ting year  "round  crops. 


I      All-Year  Club  op  Southern  California 

'      Dept.  4'P,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  Southern  California  I 
vacations.  Also  booklets  telling  especially  of  the  attractions  and  I 
opportunities  in  the  counties  which  I  have  checked: 

□  Los  Angeles  D  Orange  Q  Riverside 

D  San  Bernardino       Q  Santa  Barbara        □   Ventura 

D  San  Diego 
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SKIM  BLUE  SEAS 

'      TO 

AN  ISLAND  EDEN 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  lithe  bronze-skinned 
boy  walking  up  a  cocoanut  palm?  Hawai- 
ians  singing  at  a  luau  (native  feast)  on  the 
beach  in  the  moonlight?  The  Southern 
Cross  sparkling  in  a  purple-velvet  sky  ?  A 
volcano  so  friendly  that  you  can  motor  to 
its  edge  and  peer  down  into  its  smoking 
depths — so  awe-inspiring  that  you  half  be- 
lieve the  native  legends  of  the  goddess  Pele 
who  lives  inside  ? 

Then  imagine  yourself  on  these  cool,  en- 
chanted islands  in  the  South  Seas  this  sum- 
mer— with  two  thousand  miles  of  dreamy 
ocean  between  you  and  the  humdrum  of 
home  and  business ! 

Qo  as  you  please 

Sail  when  you  like  from  any  port  you 
choose — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
or  Vancouver.  Return  another  way,  perhaps, 
and  take  in  the  famous  Pacific  Coast  Empire 
Tour  —  at  low  summer  fares.  Your  local 
railroad,  steamer  or  tourist  agent  can  book 
you  direct  from  home.  Mammoth  modern 
liners;  hotels  of  the  finest;  but  all  your 
steamer,  hotel  and  sightseeing  expenses  for 
a  whole  month's  holiday  need  not  exceed 
?40o! 

Ask  your  agent  about  it  now,  and  send 
to  us  for  24-page  illustrated  booklet  in 
colors  describing  a  few  of  the  delightful 
things  you'll  see. 


2I5McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
ok  344  Port  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  u.  s.  a. 


chief — but  he  was  a  real  commander. 
With  a  few  brief,  snappy  orders  he  aligned 
them  in  double  military  ranks,  the  war- 
riors at  the  left  and  their  consorts  at  the 
right.  He  made  them  take  proper  inter- 
val at  arms'  length  from  one  another — all 
so  quickly  that  even  West  Point  cadets 
might  have  envied  the  performance — and 
the  song  began. 

As  in  most  of  the  islands  hereabouts,  a 
Tongan  dance  is  more  or  less  a  pageant, 
recounting  in  song  and  gesture  some  great 
event  in  local  history  or  some  myth  from 
the  legends  of  old,  and  this  was  no  excep- 
tion. It  told  a  tale  of  strife  and  battle,  of 
seajourney  in  the  war  canoes,  of  victory 
over  distant  enemies  and  the  conquest  of 
their  women — all  a  trifle  obscure  to  the 
uninitiated  observer — but  marvelously 
done,  with  a  unity  throughout  the  troop 
that  bespoke  endless  preparation  and 
training. 

The  men  were  the  principal  performers. 
While  the  women  chanted,  they  moved 
about,  kneeling,  posing  with  torsos 
twisted  and  hands  on  hips,  separating 
into  opposing  lines  to  simulate  hostility, 
threatening  one  another  in  the  defiant 
gestures  of  warfare,  advancing  and  re- 
treating, punctuating  the  song  with  sud- 
den, startling  battle-cries,  all  in  perfect 
time  to  the  music,  and  in  perfect  harmony. 
Then  the  women  became  more  animated, 
executing  intricate  maneuvers  of  their 
own,  turning  back  to  back,  or  circling  one 
another,  always  with  a  constant  move- 
ment of  arms  and  legs  and  a  rattle  of  ank- 
lets and  bracelets.  The  little  old  chief, 
leading  them  and  setting  the  time,  worked 
like  one  inspired,  urging  them  to  greater 
exertion  with  an  excited  nervous  energy 
that  was  contagious,  until  the  whole  two 
hundred  performers  were  dancing  in  a 
frenzied  ecstasy,  stamping  their  feet,  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  whirling,  waving  their 
hands,  and  roaring  the  song  with  a  volume 
that  seemed  almost  to  rock  the  bread- 
fruit trees.  Yet  never  did  they  lose  the 
cadence,  or  make  a  single  mis-step  in  the 
dance,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end  in  a 
long-drawn  major  chord  and  a  final  crash 
of  palms,  one  could  only  breathe  "Won- 
derful" and  lament  the  inadequacy  of  the 
word. 

I  WALKED  back  to  the  steamer,  feel- 
ing that  Fate  had  not  cheated  me 
after  all.  In  my  hunt  for  the  picturesque — 
although  Tonga  was  but  a  way-station  on 
my  journey  to  the  Fijis — I  felt  that  I  could 
not  have  witnessed  a  more  fascinating 
spectacle  than  this  wild,  barbaric  pageant. 
This  at  least  had  been  "uncivilized." 

I  said  so  to  Dugan. 

He  merely  grunted.  He  was  in  ill 
humor,  for  the  Tongan  police  force  had 
insulted  him,  scion  though  he  was  of  a 
dominant  race,  by  making  him  remove 
his  old  pipe  from  his  mouth  while  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen. 

"Humph!"  he  said.  "Uncivilized? 
Why,  blimey,  man,  don't  you  know  what 
it  was  all  about?  They  ran  that  celebra- 
tion, queen  an'  all  of  'em,  in  honor  of  the 
openin'  of  that  new  Wesleyan  mission 
school!" 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Foster.  In  the  third,  which  will  ap- 
pear next  month,  he  drifts  to  the  Fijis  in  his 
long  hunt  for  the  traditional  adventure  and 
romance  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — and 
finds  it  quite  unexpectedly. — The  Editors. 
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FOUR  models  —  8  H.  P. 
Speeditwin751bs.;4H.P. 
Fastwin  49  lbs.;  2</2  H.  P. 
Sportwin  44  lbs.;  and  2 

H.  P.  Utility  Single.  Exclusive, copyrighted '  'Boat- 
Speed  Guide"  tells  at  glance  which  motor  will 
give  you  theresultsyou  want.  Standardized  down- 
payment  of  only  $30  regardless  of  model.  Stand* 
ardized,  low  monthly  terms  —  a  long  time  to  pay. 

FREE  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 

Within  an  hour  or  less  you  masterevery  detail  of 
6tarnng,  stopping,  steering,  reversing,  trolling  and 
speeding.  New,  Free  Trial  Guarantee  refunds 
money  if  not  satisfied.  That's  the  confidence  we 
have  in  Evinrude  superiority  and  in  your  liking 
this  sport.  Every  outingisa  real  vacation.  No  traf- 
fic rules,  no  way  to  be  reckless.  More  room  than 
in  your  car — new  things  to  see,  new  places  to  go. 

New  Evinrude  Year  Book 

Motors  in  actual  colors,  40  interesting  pages 

showing  beautiful  waterways,  speed  records 

— complete  factsl  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

EVINRUDE   MOTOR  COMPANY 

2303-27th  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through    Car  Service   on   Household  Good*   and  Automobile* 
From  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.    Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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SOUTH  SEAS  — 

Islands  of  Romance 

Oceanic  Tours — 

Hawaii 

Samoa 

Fiji 

Australia 

$565  First-class,  round  trip.Takesyou  to  all 
^  vr— r  oftheSouthSeasinoneromantictour. 
Seven  wonder  weeks.  Other  tours  to  suit  your 
time  and  purse.  Ask  any  tourist  agency  or  write 
for  free  illustrated  Booklet  "D-4." 

Regular  Sailings  from  San  Francisco 

^OCEANIC 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Dlatson  navigation  Co.Mv^ts^^mti 

215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Nev  York,  jo  E.  42nd  St.  —  Chicago.  140  So. 

Dearborn  St.  —  Los  Angeles,  110  Af.  6th  St. 

Seattle,  ljig  Fourth  Ave. 
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Champions  of  the  Far  West 

(Continued  from  page  Q2) 

San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  claims  the 
nation's  leading  volley-ball  exponents. 
A  lad  named  Levi  Casey  of  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club  is  acknowledged  the  slickest 
hop-step-and-jump  artist  between  movie 
town  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Multnomah  Athletic  Club  of  Portland 
claims  two  national  wrestling  champions, 
Cyril  Mitchell  in  the  n  8-pound  division 
and  Robert  Myers  in  the  147-pound  class. 

The  Olympic  Club  had  a  national 
heavyweight  boxing  king  until  Armand 
Emmanuel  turned  professional.  Now 
Hollywood  Athletic  Club  finds  Harold 
Yarnell.  A  policeman  who  has  been  box- 
ing for  only  ten  months,  Yarnell  is  touted 
as  the  next  national  light  heavyweight 
champion.  He  started  toward  the  goal 
last  year  by  winning  the  Far  Western 
amateur  crown. 

Polo  does  not  have  to  depend  altogether 
on  Eric  Pedley  and  Midwick  Country 
Club.  These  two  are  the  features  of  the 
sport  in  the  west.  Other  cases  are  San 
Mateo,  the  Presidios  in  San  Francisco 
and  Monterey  and  Del  Monte.  Army 
teams  thrive  at  Vancouver,  Washington, 
and  at  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  of  Stanford, 
Arizona  and  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Probably  no  city  in  America  takes  its 
polo  so  seriously  as  Boise,  Idaho.  There 
are  hundreds  of  excellent  horsemen  in  the 
country  round  about.  Polo  appeals  to 
them  and  they  make  the  Boise  town  team 
a  matter  of  more  pride  than  the  old-time 
baseball  nine  ever  was. 

BOISE  is  host  each  year  to  army 
teams  from  the  entire  ninth  corps 
area,  paying  all  their  transportation  ex- 
penses. The  Boise  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  maintains  four 
teams,  which  play  throughout  the  year. 
And  as  if  it  were  not  novel  enough  to  have 
women's  polo  teams,  they  insist  on  mixed 
matches  with  the  gentlemen  riders  of 
Idaho! 

Recent  importations  in  athletics  are 
proving  popular  in  the  West.  Archery 
has  caught  on  with  men  and  women. 
Girls  at  Mills  College,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  University  are  fast 
becoming  straighter  shooters  than  Diana 
ever  was.  Two  Californians,  the  late  Dr. 
Saxton  Pope  and  Stewart  Edward  White, 
noted  novelist,  pioneered  the  sport  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  Africa  where  their  bow 
and  arrow  big  game  hunts  caused  com- 
ment among  the  local  sharpshooters. 

Squash  tennis  is  another  prosperous  new- 
comer. Hollywood  Athletic  Club  adopted 
this  youngster,  on  the  suggestion  of  Bob 
Howard,  world's  professional  squasher- 
supreme.  Hollywood  had  three  national 
champs  in  the  sport  last  year,  Dick  Hink- 
ley  in  the  senior  singles,  Dan  Jones  in  the 
junior  singles  and  Jones  and  Kent  Red- 
win  in  the  junior  doubles. 

Utah  has  two  outstanding  athletes  in 
Clinton  Larson,  an  Olympic  Games  high- 
jump  prospect,  and  Bub  Shields,  a  young 
swimmer  whose  times  are  faster  and 
faster.  John  Dern,  son  of  the  governor 
of  Utah,  is  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's star  weight  thrower  this  spring. 
He  was  quarterback  on  the  Penn  football 
team  last  autumn.  Creed  Hammond  of 
Salt  Lake  defeated  Charley  Paddock  in 
the  Olympic  trials  in  1924,  but  an  injury 


In  Bryce  Canyon  are  mammoth  amphi- 
theatres of  realistic,  gorgeously  colored 
sculpture  and  architecture:  queens,  princes 
and  potentates,  ogres  and  fairies,  ruined 
Oriental  cities,  castles  and  cathedrals  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Tremendous  colored  canyons,  colossal 
buttes,  prismatic  plains,  vast  virgin  for- 
ests, wild  horses,  countless  deer,  myste- 
rious cliff  dwellings.  The  most  enchanting 
vacationland  is 

Zion  ^N&tional  'Park 
cBryce  Qanyon  —  Qedar  breaks 
Kaibab  Forest — Grand  Qanyon 

Easy  to  reach.  Low  summer  fares.  Fine 
trains  to  Cedar  City,  Utah,  thence  3,  4  or 
5-day  all-expense  motor-bus  tours.  Com- 
fortable lodges.  Miles  of  scenic  trails  for 
horseback  and  hiking.  A  memorable  vaca- 
tion itself  or  a  side  trip  en  route  to  the  East 

The  Zion  Red  Book  tells  all.  Ask  for  it. 


Address  H.  A.  Buck, 
District  Passenger 
Agent.  673  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif., or  Gen'IPass. 
Agent,  Dept.  117,  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
Portland,  Ore.:  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah: 
Omaha,  Neb. 


UNION  PACIFIC 


THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE 
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yjffers  a  vast 
panorama  of 
Southern  California's 
finest  scenery 

THE    WOULD    FAMOUS 

MOUNTAIN 
TROLLEY  TRIP 

to 
MT.  LOWE  TAVERN 

AND    COTTAGES 

.ear  'roun4  resorf 


^hf 


WRITE    FOfc. 
ILLUSTRATED    FOLDERS 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  RY 


O.  A.  SMITH -PASSENGER.   TRAFFIC   MANAGER 

LOS        ANGELES 


CAMERA  CRAFT 

For  Picture  Lovers 

20  Cents  per  Copy      $2.00  per  Year 

Or  send  $3.75  for  a  year  of  both  Camera  Craft 
»nd  Sunset  Magazine.  Address  CAMERA  CRAFT 
703  MARKET  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

BY   CUNARD    LINE    BIG    NEW   OIL-BURNERS 

at  rates  including  hotels,  guides,  drives,  fees. 
NOR  IV  A  V       AND    WESTERN 
*^  W  **  VV  flM.     MEDITERRANEAN 

52  DAYS,  $600  to  $1300 

Third  Cruise 

ss   "LANCASTRIAN   July  2 

Includes  Lisbon,  (Madrid),  Spain,  (Granada) 

Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy,  the  Riviera,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Scotland,  Berlin,  (Paris-London). 

Jan.  16,  '28  Around  the  World 

8th  Cruise;  125  days;  $1250  to  $3000. 

Jan.  25,  '28  To  the  Mediterranean 

24th  Cruise;  65  days;  $600  to  $1700. 

South  Africa— India  Cruise)  Jan.  25,  **8 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


kept  him  off  the  team.  Dr.  H.  A.  Why- 
tock  won  the  national  figure-skating 
championship  way  back  in  1916.  Since 
then  he  has  kept  in  practice  by  skating 
every  morning  before  breakfast  from  Sep- 
tember to  July.  He  uses  his  own  skating 
pond,  the  only  private  one  in  the  world. 

Arizona  has  a  16-year-old  golf  prodigy 
in  Bobby  Goldwater  of  Phoenix,  the  1926 
state  champion;  the  southwestern  tennis 
champion,  Milton  Coggins  and  a  future 
great  college  track  athlete  in  Allen  Wells, 
an  18-year-old  lad.  Tom  Edens  Sr.  will 
represent  the  Baby  State  in  the  Grand 
American  trapshoot. 

Elizabeth  Cahill  is  Arizona's  star 
woman  athlete.  She  led  the  Phoenix 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  team  that  last  year  swept 
aside  all  swimming  competition  at  Tempe. 

University  of  Nevada's  football  team 
last  year  was  notable  mostly  for  the  stel- 
lar play  of  Max  Allen,  an  all-round  grid- 
iron great.  The  Sagebrushers  will  strive 
for  Far  Western  College  Conference 
honors  on  track  and  field  this  spring. 


No  Red  Lanterns 
for  My  Boy! 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

formers  the  world  over  is  that  most  of 
their  effort  is  directed  at  the  purely  physi- 
cal. They  are  willing  to  exasperate,  har- 
ass and  cramp  the  spirit  endlessly  in  order 
to  hammer  the  poor  physical  body  into  a 
semblance  of  sterile  virtue.  Examine  all 
their  "don'ts"  and  you'll  find  a  hundred 
to  one  aimed  at  getting  physical  conform- 
ity to  set  rules.  They  scatter  germs  while 
they  doctor  diseases. 

The  things  I  want  to  give  Bill  are 
mostly  of  the  spirit.  First  I  want  to  teach 
him  to  think  straight.  Crooked  ideas  are 
the  world's  great  crime,  the  human  race's 
ultimate  calamity.  And  there  is  only  one 
way  to  teach  a  boy  to  think  straight — do 
it  yourself.  With  Bill  I  try  to  be  as  men- 
tally honest  as  with  myself,  and  I  have 
never  tried  to  deceive  myself  mentally. 
I  write  fiction,  but  I  think  facts.  Most 
fiction  writers  do  and  therefore  put  more 
truth  into  novels  than  other  people  do 
into  biographies  and  histories  and  ser- 
mons. I  do  not  pretend  before  Bill  to  be- 
lieve something  merely  for  his  good.  If  I 
don't  believe  a  thing,  I  say  so,  although  I 
may  wish  I  could  believe  it.  Absolute 
mental  sincerity,  I  think,  is  the  supreme 
virtue.  The  boy  who  learns  to  think 
straight  has  always  within  him  the  power 
to  correct  his  own  course.  A  crooked 
thinker  carries  the  elements  of  his  own 
destruction. 

The  second  thing  I  want  Bill  to  get  is  a 
right  attitude  toward  achievement.  I 
want  him  to  feel  that  real  accomplishment 
comes  from  real  work  and  not  from  ges- 
tures. The  world  is  full  of  pompous  pre- 
tenders who  go  about  trying  to  get  paid 
for  grand  gestures.  People  with  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  or  the  flimsiest  prep- 
aration for  work,  put  on  a  front  and  make 
great  demands  for  compensation.  Things 
worth  achieving  cost  real  honest  effort, 
either  mental  or  physical. 

The  third  is  to  carry  on.  And  too,  I 
\v;mt   Bill  to  stand  the  gaff  with  a  siim* 


Classified  Advertising 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Stanislaus  County,  California — Where  farmers 
made  $35,000,000  last  year — All  year  crops — Land 
cheap  —  Write  for  booklet,  Dept.  C3  Stanislaus 
County  Development  Board,  Modesto,  Calif. 

PATENTS 

Patents.  Write  for  free  Guide  Books,  and 
"Record  of  Invention  Blank"  before  disclosing  in- 
ventions. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  inspection  and  instructions.  Free.  Terms 
reasonable.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco.  Main  Offices  751  9th.  Wash .,  D .  C . 


Patents.  Send  for  Free  Booklet.  Highest 
references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  724 
Ninth  St..  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Patent  Sense  — Valuable  book  free  for  In- 
ventors seeking  largest  deserved  profits,  write 
Lacey  &  Lacey,  683  F  St..  Washington,  D.  O. 
Established  1869. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents — Newplan.  makes  it  easy  to  earn  $50.00 
to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to  wearer. 
No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Represent  a 
real  manufacturer.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Madison   Company,    564    Broadway,    New   York 


Men  wanting  forest  ranger,  railway  mail 
clerk  and  other  government  positions,  $125  to 
$225  month.  Write  for  particulars,  Mokane,  A-35, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Earn  $26  weekly,  spare  time,  writing  for  news- 
papers, magazines.  Experience  unnecessary.  De- 
tails and  copyright  book  FREE.  Press  Syndicate. 
1255,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Here  They  Are— Fifty  Fast  Sellers,  every- 
body needs  and  buys.  Fifty  dollars  weekly*  easily 
made.  B.  &  G.  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept. 
166,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ladies— Pleasant  paying  work  for  your  spare 

time.  No  canvassing.  Nothing  to  buy  or  sell. 
Complete  details  2-cent  stamp.  H.  Lichty, 
New  Castle,   Ind. 

Salesmen  who  do  not  and  can  not  work  for 

less  than  $15.00  per  day  will  do  well  to  investi- 
gate the  Sunset  Magazine  Sales  Proposition.  See 
the  District  Manager  in  your  locality.  District 
Offices  at  1014  Western  States  Life  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  700  Bryson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  234  Federal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Calif.. 
1032  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg..  Portland,  Oregon 
and   1201    American   Bank  Bldg.,    Seattle,  Wash. 

ORCHARD  FOR  SALE 

Bearing  Prune  and  Peach  Orchard  near  Napa. 
Ideal  climate  and  location.  Packing  house;  good 
well  and  family  orchard ;  ten  acres  $8000.  Owner 
616  Dalziel  Building,  Oakland,  Calif. 


HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN 

Plays,  musical  comedies  and  revues,  minstrel 
music,  blackface  skits,  vaudeville  acts,  monologs, 
dialogs,  recitations,  entertainments,  musical  read- 
ings, stage  handbooks,  make-up  goods.  Big  catalog 
free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  623  So.  Wabash,  Dept. 
82,  Chicago. 

LITERARY  CRITIC 

Well-known  author  (recommended  by  editors) 

offers  Criticism.  Sales  Service  (Stories,  Photoplays, 
Novels,  etc.)  to  new  and  established  writers.  Also 
Collaborations.  Laurence  D'Orsay.  P.  O.  Box 
2602-C,  San  Francisco. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Land  Free  if  planted  to  bananas.  Bananas 
bear  a  full  crop  the  second  year.  $5.00  monthly 
will  plant  five  acres,  which  should  pay  $1,500  profit 
annually.  Reliable  Companies  will  cultivate  and 
market  your  bananas  for  M..  Bananas  ripen  every 
day  and  you  get  your  check  every  90  days.  For 
particulars  address  Jantha  Plantation  Co.  Empire 
Building,  Block  317,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

When  you  buy  pop  corn,  ask  for  a  Pop  Corn 

Cone  and  enjoy  the  better  way  of  eating  it. 
Made  by  Britzius  Mfg.  Co.,   Dover,  Minn. 


Send  one  dollar[for  "Get  Acquainted" 

subscription  to  SUNSET 
5  issues  -     -  $1.25  value 
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and  be  ready  always  to  take  his  share  of 
the  blame.     I  want  him  to  face  squarely 
the  effects  of  his  own  conduct,  and  when 
he  blunders  not  try  to  collect  the  cost  from 
some  one  else.     I  want  him  to  give  the 
fellow  that  helps  him  full  credit,  and  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  what- 
ever he  gets  he  gives  something  in  return. 
Bill  already  knows  and  without  my  tell- 
ing, what  I  think  a  real  man  should  be, 
and  that  after  all  is  the  sum  of  everything 
a  father  can  teach  his  son.    A  man  should 
learn  to  do   things  with   his   brain   and 
hands,   and   do   them   well.     He   should 
work  tremendously  at  a  job  he  likes  and 
make  it  yield  him  a  living.     He  should 
cultivate    a    clean,    tolerant,    humorous 
mind;  he  should  love  his  fellow  men  and 
allow  them  to  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness.    So  far  as  he  can  avoid  it,  he  will 
not  hurt  any  living  thing.     He  will  love 
something  that  is  beautiful,  very  much. 
He  will  keep  his  health,  and  play  just  as 
often  as  life  will  let  him.     He  will  enjoy 
the  sunshine,  the  green  grass  and  the  wind 
of  today,  regretting  little  of  yesterday,  fret- 
ting little  over  tomorrow.    That  is  a  man. 
Then  after  I  have  done  what  I  can  for 
Bill,  and  taught  him  what  little  of  truth  I 
have  gleaned  from  the  fields  of  experience, 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  understand 
him  and  love  him.     I  don't  want  him  to 
ever  think  he  can  put  anything  over  on 
me.     I  gave  him  the  grin  early  when  he 
tried.     He  has  about  quit  trying  now.     I 
want  him  to  know  that  no  matter  what  he 
does  or  what  happens  to  him  that  just  so 
far  as  my  dollars  will  go,  that  just  so  far 
as  my  brain  can  scheme,  I'll  be  right  with 
him  to  help  him  make  it  right;  and  that 
when  it  is  over  I'll  never  whine  about 
how  much  trouble  he  has  caused  me.  For 
Bill  has  taught  me  so  much  and  been  so 
much  fun  that  I  owe  him  my  best. 

And  last — I  want  Bill  to  be  happy.  I 
want  him  to  enjoy  every  day  with  as 
light  a  heart  as  the  tasks  of  the  day  per- 
mit. I  want  him  to  play  and  have  time 
for  play.  I  want  him  to  dream,  and  have 
time  for  the  shady  tree  and  a  lazy  book. 
I  want  him  to  enjoy  freedom  from  nagging 
care  that  robbed  me  of  all  the  happiness 
of  boyhood.  Above  all  I  want  him  to 
find  joy  in  his  work — the  most  lasting  of 
all  joys — as  even  I,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful struggle,  found  it. 

Anyway,  no  matter  what  comes  of  it, 
Bill  will  remember  one  thing — that  when 
Dad  gave  a  signal  it  was  the  white  one  to 
"go"  and  not  the  red  one  to  "stop". 


Speaking  of  Books 

{Continued  from  page  4) 

the  book  are  remarkable — three  things, 
perhaps.  First,  the  story  of  Mercedes 
which  is  a  very  beautifully  told  story  of 
the  quest  of  a  young  girl  for  self-better- 
ment; a  young  girl  who  has,  as  she  says, 
"wanted  all  her  life  to  learn  things." 
Second,  the  charm  of  the  settings;  Mr. 
Burt  has  outdone  himself,  not  only  in  his 
serene  and  lovely  mountain  country  but 
in  his  briefer  bits  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Paris  life.  And  third,  the 
charm  of  its  writing.  Mr.  Burt  possesses 
sureness  of  touch,  steadiness,  conscious- 
ness (which  he  communicates  to  his  read- 
er),   that    he    knows    where    he's    going. 


T~ 


Do  you  aim  to  become  financially  inde- 
pendent? Most  people  do  in  a  general 
way,  but  few  people  make  their  aim  con- 
crete eoough  to  set  a  definite  objective  or 
hammer  it  out  into  a  specific  program. 
Some  time,  some  how,  every  one  fondly 
hopes  to  become  financially  independent. 
Hosts  of  others  have  long  since  given  up 
all  such  dreams  as  useless.  Wealth,  they  figure,  is  matter  of  pure 
luck,  a  blessing  reserved  for  a  few  chosen  souls  especially  endowed  by 
Dame  Fortune.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  only  four  out  of  every 
hundred  men  who  start  out  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm,  reach  the  age  of  65  financially  independent.  The  rest  of 
those  who  survive  to  this  age  are  dependent  either  on  their  own  labor 
or  upon  the  generosity  of  others  for  their  very  existence. 

No  ship  ever  drifted  into  harbor  nor 
was  a  goal  ever  reached  without  a  definite 

aim.     Thirty-five  cents  per  day,  accord-  — ^  ^  ._  i 

ing  to  our  plan,  resolutely  saved  and  put     f  L  (J  C*)  IX  ! 

to  work,  will  yield  in  ten  years  almost 
$1500.  And  this  sum  put  to  work  in  a 
good  business  or  invested  at  6  per  cent 
will  earn  one  a  good  competence  at  65,  if  he  is  young.  If  the  habit  is 
persisted  in  for  thirty  years  he  will  have  a  fund  of  $1  7,000 — enough  to 
buy  him  an  income  of  more  than  $2000.00  per  year  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  if  he  lives  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  Does  any  one  imagine  that 
in  this  land  of  plenty  the  margin  between  one's  income  and  necessary 
expenses  is  so  small  that  he  would  be  seriously  handicapped  by  a  sav- 
ing of  thirty-five  cents  per  day?  Or  ten  dollars  per  month?  The 
average  youth  spends  that  much  on  motion  picture  shows  or  on  cig- 
arettes every  month  without  a  thought  or  regret. 

We  assure  a  man  against  failure  by 
accrediting  his  estate  at  the  start  with  the 
goal  he  set  out  to  reach  ten  years  hence. 
Should  he  pass  away  in  the  tenth  year  his 
estate  would  be  worth  twice  the  goal  he 
started  to  achieve.  If  a  man  start  with 
an  objective  of  $1000,  that  sum  is  placed 
to  the  credit  of  his  estate  the  moment  he  makes  his  first  payment  of 
ten  dollars.  In  the  tenth  year  the  estate  will  have  accumulated  to  a 
sum  of  more  than  $2000.  Meanwhile  we  stand  as  a  shock  absorber  be- 
tween him  and  all  manner  of  misfortune  that  would  prevent  him  from 
reaching  his  goal. 


LISTEN! 


START  NOW! 


Don't  wait  until  you  are  "financially  able"  to  make  a  start. 
You  will  always  have  twice  as  many  demands  on  your  money  as 
you  can  possibly  meet.  List  a  savings  investment  on  your  budget 
as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Start  your  pro- 
gram with  the  last  dime  in  your  possession,  if  necessary,  and 
do  it  now.  Then  compel  yourself  to  stand  up  to  this  discipline 
every  month  until  the  habit  is  formed.  If  you  are  drawing  wages 
for  only  your  present  effort,  you  are  living  up  to  only  a  small 
fraction  of  your  earning  capacity.  Your  "iron  men,"  the  con- 
centrated symbol  of  brain,  brawn  and  perspiration,  should  be  at 
work  for  you — rather  than  for  the  other  fellow.  If  your  income 
is  small  it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that  you  start  your  program 
of  investment  at  once.  The  size  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  Delay  now  spells  disaster.  The  way  to 
poverty,  dependence  and  the  dumping  grounds,  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.  The  way  to  independence — and  even  wealth — 
is  the  Protected  Thrift  Plan. 

Your  inquiry,  giving  us  age  next  birthday  and  occupation,  will 
bring  all  details. 

The  Protected  Thrift  Association 

1047  Sansome  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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This 

Young 

Woman 


or  one  of  hundreds  of 
others  like  her — 

— Likewise  hundreds  of 
fine,  upstanding,  young 
men,  may  call  on  you 
as  our  representatives, 
to  receive  your  sub- 
scriptions to  your  fav- 
orite magazines.  They 
will  give  you  the  oppor- 


tunity   to 


Subscribe  with  Safety 


because  by  the  "Progressive"  method,  you  pay  only  part  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  representative — the  balance  you  send  directly  to  us  on  the 
convenient  card  furnished  by  the  salesman. 

Thus  your  payments  are  safeguarded  and  you  are  assured  of  receiv- 
ing the  publications  to  which  you  subscribe. 

Look  out  for  Swindlers! 

This  "two-payment"  or  "safety"  plan  takes  the  place  of  the  fly-by- 
night,  crooked  solicitor,  and  you  will  be  wise  to  avoid  giving  your  sub- 
scriptions to  any  one  representing  a  company  you  know  nothing  about. 
You  may  safely  subscribe  to  any  publication  listed  upon  the  "Progres- 
sive" card,  by  paying  only  the  advance  payment  to  the  representative 
and  mailing  the  balance  directly  to  us.  This  also  insures  against  errors 
in  names  and  addresses. 

Pay  only  the  first  Payment—Printed  in  Red 

Please  do  not  ask  our  representatives  to  accept  the  full  subscription  price. 
Remember,  the  Progressive  Circulation  Company,  Inc.  is  a  California  corporation, 
authorized  publishers'  representative,  and  the  largest  Western  subscription  agency. 


Young  Folks 


If  you  are  interested  in  representing  this  Company  in  any  par- 
•   ticular  territory,  write  for  particulars  of  the  "Progressive"  plan. 


Progressive  Circulation  Co.,  Inc. 

Publishers'    Representatives 

Home  Office:  Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  Subscription  Agencies'  Protective  Association. 


Leisurely  writing,  "well  bred"  writing  you 
could  call  it,  if  that's  not  too  fantastic  a 
way  of  putting  it.  He  loves  his  mountain 
country  but  he  doesn't  effervesce  about 
it;  he  knows  his  New  York,  but  he  doesn't 
flap  newspaper  files  in  your  face  to  prove 
it.  He  has  observed  life,  and  his  book  is  the 
fruit  of  that  observation. 

More  About  the  Parkers 

THERE  is  a  group  of  readers — 
quite  a  large  group,  too,  inas- 
much as  the  book  has  gone  into  four  or 
five  editions — which  remembers  "Ports 
and  Happy  Places,"  by  Cornelia  Stratton 
Parker. 

As  far  as  these  fortunate  readers  are 
concerned  we  may  say  of  Mrs.  Parker 
after  the  manner  of  the  toastmaster,  that 
she  needs  no  introduction.  There  are 
doubtless  many,  however,  to  whom  her 
new  book  "More  Parts,  More  Happy 
Places"  (Boni  &  Liveright)  will  come  as 
a  surprise  and  it  is  to  those  that  we 
address  our  remarks. 

This  new  book,  first  of  all,  is  a  continu- 
ation of  Mrs.  Parker's  previous  volume  of 
travel-cum-gossip.  She  and  her  three 
children  are  conformed  European  trav- 
elers. As  they  go — and  they  go  every- 
where— Mother  and  sons  keep  diaries, 
June  Bug  aetat  seven  being  excused  on 
account  of  her  age.  From  these  diaries 
Mrs.  Parker  reconstructs  their  journeys 
for  you,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  diary  form  is  at  the  bottom  of  her 
writing  that  everything  she  writes  takes 
on  so  intimate  a  character.  You  can't  be 
certain,  indeed,  whether  "More  Ports, 
More  Happy  Places" — and  "Ports  and 
Happy  Places"  which  preceded  it — are 
books  about  Europe  or  books  about  the 
Parker  family.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
don't  greatly  care.  You  "get"  both 
Europe  and  the  Parkers;  one  is  indissol- 
ubly  bound  up  with  the  other  and  you  like 
both.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  ever  climb  the 
Matterhorn,  or  do  any  of  the  other  things 
which  this  family  does  with  such  infec- 
tious enthusiasm,  we'll  do  them  in  com- 
pany with  the  Parkers.  We  can't  con- 
ceive since  we  have  read  Mrs.  Parker's 
books,  of  so  much  as  seeing  a  newsreel  of 
a  Swiss  Alp  without  feeling  that  joyous 
group  at  our  elbow. 

"More  Ports,  More  Happy  Places" 
begins  with  a  vacation  in  Switzerland;  it 
switches  to  Paris,  then  to  Vienna,  Geneva, 
Vienna  again  and  music  (and  long  trousers 
for  the  boys  at  last);  then  a  summer  of 
bicycling  in  Norrriandy,  Brittany  and 
Touraine.  Budapest  the  next  summer 
and  then  Scandinavia  and  before  you 
know  it  you've  spent  two  summers  in  the 
happy  places  and  you're  saying  good-by 
and  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before 
Cornelia  Stratton  Parker  does  it  again. 

If  you  like  your  travel  writing  inter- 
spersed with  shrewd  wisdom,  relieved  by 
humor  and  warmed  by  as  vigorous  a  per- 
sonality as  ever  shone  through  the  pages 
of  any  book,  "More  Ports,  More  Happy 
Places"  and  its  predecessor  are  written 
for  you.  And  we  shall  feel  that  we've 
done  our  good  deed  for  the  week  by  intro- 
ducing you  to  so  vivid,  so  vital,  so  indi- 
vidual a  family  as  the  Parkers. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


Volume  Production  makes  possible 

Greatly  Improved  Quality 
at  amazing  Low  Prices  / 


—  There  was  introduced  a  new  Chevrolet  which 

flUUciry  scored  a  tremendous  success.  Among  its  many  new 

J   features  were  a  new  and  rugged  rear  axle,  an  im- 

IfV'l  C       proved  unit  power  plant,  a  new  q/   CfWCIt 

•'•V'*'3       single-plate    disc-clutch,  a  much  Jhe  *AAf\l,Xl 

stronger  frame,  semi-elliptic  chrome  vanadium  steel       4*7 *3  ET 


springs,  cowl  and  dash  lamps,  and  new  Fisher  bod- 
ies finished  in  Duco.  The  price  of  the  Coach  was 


■fo.b  Flint. Mich. 


A  — Chevrolet  announced  a  new  measure  of  value 

110U St  based  on  many  new  quality  features  such  as  a  motor- 
**S  driven  Klaxon  horn,  improved  sheet  metal  con- 

struction in  the  bodies,  corrugated  Q/   ff\jkjr\yf 
steering  wheel  with  walnut  finish,  JHt  \'yj±%Kj 
new  headlamp  rim  construction  and  a  more  con-      '\w\Ck  ^L 
venient  gearshift  lever.  Yet,  despite  all  these  addi-      *\}^y  Z2 
tions,  the  price  of  the  Coach  waslreduced  to    .    .    .     fo.b  Flint^Mich. 


1925 


J— Saw  another  spectacular  increase  in  Chevrolet 
JUJUilJV  value— a  model  offering  many  mechanical  improve- 
'  ments  such  as  a  smoother,  quieter  motor  with  three- 
1  Q 1  f\  point  suspension,  silent  V-belt  ClC,  COACH. 
■I.;/ ■*»*-»  generator  drive,  new  oil  pump,  •"ty'*-' 
more  efficient  cooling,  an  air  cleaner,  33H%  larger      t#^  /j  [^ 


brakes  and  other  refinements.     Nevertheless  the 
Coach  price  was  again  reduced  to 


C«sb  Flint.M'.eK. 


J  The  new  Chevrolet  came  to 
3,HUairVtne  Pubhc  at  an  amazing 
—  _.  /^mm  price  reduction — yet  it  pro- 
I  \Jk  f  /  vides  many  new  and  im- 
*  portant  quality  features. 
The  new  Fisher  bodies  are  paneled  and 
beaded,  rakishly  low,  finished  in  modish 
shades  of  Duco — and  enhanced  by  full  crown, 
one-piece  fenders,  bullet-type  lamps  and 
"fish  tail"  rear  deck  modeling.  Many  me- 
chanical improvements — such  as  AC  oil  filter, 
AC  air  cleaner  and  full  17"  steering  wheel 
—give  finer  performance  cJfte  COACH 
and  longer  life.  See  and  a 
drive  the  new  Chevrolet 
today ! f  0  b  FUllt>  Mich. 


C\&  Beautiful  Chevrolet 


Sat 


in    Chevrolet   History 


The  Touring  or  Roadster     $525 

The  Coach $595 

The  Coupe     -      -      -       -       $625 

The  Sedan     ....      $695 

The  Sport  Cabriolet         -      $715 

The  Landau   -      -       -  $745 

1 -Ton  Truck  {Chassis  only)  $495 

•A-Ton  Truck  {Chassis  only)  $395 

Balloon  Tires  now  standard  on  all 
models.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich.  In  addition  to  these  low 
prices  Chevrolet's  delivered  prices 
include  the  lowest  handling  and 
financing  charges  available. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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/I  WRITER  and  hiker  who 
has  inherited  her  love  of  ex- 
ploring from  her  famous  ancestor 
known  as  the  "boy  hunter"  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition! 

An  unusual  person  who  re- 
treats from  the  world  for  months 
at  a  time,  studying,  writing  and 
hiking  along  beckoning  trails  in 
her  "delectable  mountains"  of  the 
Northwest.  Incidentally  she  has 
to  her  credit  a  little  stroll  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco  {some 
300  miles)  with  detours  along  the 
way  to  visit  ranches  and  forests 
and  peaks  and  interesting  people. 

She  is  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 
— and  by  the  way  her  book  of 
cheerful  little  essays  "Singing  in 
the  Rain",  needs  no  introduction 
to  you.  Her  thoroughly  charm- 
ing feature  on  mountain  climbing 
is  in  this  issue  and  comes  as  a 
breath  of  cool  air  to  those  of  us 
who  are  pining  for  the  outdoors. 


Editorial  Contents 

are  copyrighted  and  must  not  be  re- 
produced without  permission.  Mate- 
rial intended  for  the  editorial  pages 
should  be  addressed:  Editors  of 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  with  return 
postage  enclosed.  Unsolicited  con- 
tributions are  received  at  the 
owner's  risk.  Material  of  special 
interest  to  Westerners  is  preferred. 

Subscription  Price 

$2.50  a  year  in  advance;  single 
copies  25  cents.  For  Canada,  no 
additional  postage;  for  other  coun- 
tries $1.00  additional.  In  remitting, 
use  postoffice  or  express  money 
orders  or  checks;  currency  sent  in  a 
letter  should  be  registered.  The  sub- 
scription expiration  date  appears 
each  month  on  the  magazine  wrap- 
per. Notice  of  change  of  address 
must  give  both  the  new  and  the  old 
addresses,  and  should  hi-  sent  three 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take 
effect. 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco 

Postoffice  as  second 
olass  matter. 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Estherea  Mae  George,  Juneau,  Alaska 


Elizabeth  L.  Jackson 
Greensburg,  Indiana 


^M' 
^^■p^ 


Etna  I.  Harrington 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 


Mellin's  Food— A  Milk  Modifier 

Cow's  milk  contains  all  the  nutritive  elements  necessary  for 
maintenance  and  growth.  If  these  elements  were  in  the  same 
proportions  as  in  human  milk  and  of  the  same  character  and  as 
digestible,  cow's  milk  as  delivered  to  the  household  could  be 
substituted  for  human  milk  with  the  assurance  of  successful 
results  and  the  matter  of  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  would 
need  no  further  thought. 

However,  while  all  the  essential  food  elements  are  present 
in  cow's  milk,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  relative  propor- 
tions, in  physical  character  and  in  digestibility  as  compared  with 
human  milk  and  for  these  reasons  cow's  milk  must  be  modified 
before  it  can  be  applied  successfully  as  nourishment  for  the 
bottle-fed  baby. 

The  purpose  of  Mellin's  Food  is  to  adjust  these  differences 
and  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  following  the  plan  which 
directs  the  use  of  Mellin's  Food  as  a  milk  modifier. 

The  plan  is  a  practical  one,  for  the  entire  day's  feeding 
may  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  by  simply  dissolving  Mellin's 
Food  in  water  and  then  adding  milk. 

Write  today  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  copy 
of  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants  " 


Mellin's  Food  Co,,     177  State  St.,       Boston,  Mass. 
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DRIES  TO  A 

DURABLE 

ELASTIC  GLOSS 

FINISH 


Prepared  House 
Paint— at  its  best. 


Don't  be  fooled 

on  House  Paint! 


Cheap  paint  isn't  cheap  at  all  > 


/ 


WHEN  you  buy  paint  to  dress  up  and  protect  your 
house,  don't  let  a  "low  price"  blind  your  good 
sense.  Thousands  of  home  owners  are  bewailing  a 
"cheap"  paint  job  this  very  minute  and  paying  the 
penalty  in  hard  cash. 

"Cheap"  paint  is  made  of  cheap  or  skimpy  materials. 

How  else  could  it  be  sold  at  a  low  price  in  the  highly 
competitive  markets  of  today? 

Cheap  or  skimpy  materials  make  a  poor,  weak  grade 
of  paint.  That's  only  sense.  It  may  loo\  like  paint  and 
smell  like  paint  in  the  can.  But  on  the  brush  and  on  your 
house — the  poor  quality  shrieks. 

Compare  the  "cheap"  formula 

with  SWP! 

If  you  are  tempted  to  use  a  "low  price"  house  paint — - 
one  that  is  claimed,  even  guaranteed  and  warranted,  to 
be  "just  as  good  as  SWP,"— GO  SLOW!!  Remember 
that  low  price  and  low  quality  go  hand  in  hand.  You 
can't  make  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow's  ear. 


Ma\e  the  formula  test!  Insist  upon  seeing  the  formula 
of  the  "cheap"  paint,  either  on  the  label  or  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  company. 

Compare  the  materials  used  in  making  the  "cheap" 
paint  with  the  ingredients  of  fine  old  SWP  House  Paint 
— as  shown  in  the  formula  which  is  plainly  printed  on 
every  SWP  can.  Take  Outside  Gloss  White  for  example : 

Note  the  big  percentage  of  White  Lead  Carbonate 
and  White  Lead  Sulphate  used  in  fine  old  SWP  Outside 
Gloss  White.  White  lead  should  be  the  basic  ingredient 
of  all  white  paint  and  light  tints.  It  is  to  these  paints 
exactly  what  flour  is  to  bread. 

See  how  much  less  of  this  basic  ingredient  is  used  in 
the  average  "cheap"  white  paint. 

Zinc  oxide,  another  costly  pigment,  is  the  next  essen- 
tial ingredient.  A  liberal  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  com- 
bined with  a  large  amount  of  white  lead  makes  for  a 
balanced  formula — such  as  the  formula  of  SWP  Outside 
Gloss  White  House  Paint.  It  assures  a  finish  of  superior 
wearing  quality. 


THE  ACCEPTED  STANDARD  THE  WORLD  OVER  . 
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Sherwin-Williams 

house  PAINT 


More  than  90%  of  the 
pigment  content  of  SWP 
Outside  Gloss  White  is 
made  up  of  these  two  irri' 
portant  ingredients — 
white  lead  and  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  majority  of 
"cheap"  white  paints  you 
will  find  only  50%  or  less. 

It  is  the  liberal  quantity 
of  this  expensive  basic  material  in 
every  can  of  SWP  Outside  Gloss 
White  that  gives  this  fine  old  paint 
its  remarkable  covering  capacity. 

In  the  darker  colors  like  browns 
and  greens,  the  "balanced  formula"  of 
SWP  is  even  more  important.  Nat' 
urally,  these  dark  colors  can  contain 
little,  if  any,  opaque  white  pigment 
such  as  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 

Sherwin' Williams  have  the  pick  of 
the  world's  colors.  Sherwin-Williams 
Dry  Color  Works  produce  practically 
everything  except  the  natural  earth 
and  mineral  colors.  That  is  why  SWP 
colors  are  so  rich,  so  permanent  and 
so  true  to  character. 

Greater  durability  of  the  paint 
film  on  your  house  is  assured  by 
SWP  due  to  the  use  of  a  specially 
treated,  pure  linseed  oil — made  in 
Sherwin-Williams1  own  linseed  oil 
plant. 

360  square  feet  per  gallon 
or  only  250 — which.7 

Some  people  think  that  SWP  House 
Paint  is  an  expensive  paint  because 
it  costs  more  per  gallon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  SWP  is  the 
least  expensive  house  paint  on  the  wall 
— on  the  market.  And  here  is  why : 


As\  your  painter 

to  use  SWP — for 

best  results 


A  gallon  of  SWP  will  properly 

beautify  and  protect  three  hundred 

and  sixty  square  feet  of  your 

house — two  coats  to  the  gallon . 

Will  a  "cheap,"  low  price 

paint  do  that?    No! 

The  best  you  can  get  from 
a  gallon  of  the  average  "cheap" 
paint  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet! — two  coats. 
Right  there,  in  that  forty  four  per 
cent  greater  coverage — in  the  fewer 
gallons  of  SWP  needed — the  dif- 
ference in  price  per  gallon  is  nullified. 
On  the  wall — in  actual  gallons 
needed  to  paint  your  house — Sher- 
win-Williams House  Paint  costs  no 
more,  and  often  less,  than  the  cheap, 
low  price  kind. 

And  remember  this:  It  costs  no 
more  to  put  on  good  paint  than  to 
put  on  "cheap"  paint. 

Which  would  you  rather  have? 

You  get  more  years 
of  service,  too 

Once  your  house  has  been 
painted  with  SWP  House 
Paint  your  saving  has  only 
begun.  A  beautiful  SWP 
job  outlasts  a  "cheap" 
paint  job  by  several  years. 

It  dries  to  a  firm,  elastic, 
glossy  surface.  It  weath- 
ers slowly.  There's  no 
cracking  or  chipping  or 
peeling — if  properly 
stirred  and  applied. 

Long  after  a  "cheap"  paint  job  has 
taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 
faded  overalls,  you  can  wash  the 
dust  off  an  SWP  job  with  plain  soap 
and  water,  and  the  colors  will  come 
up  fresh  and  bright. 

Less  repainting  expense 

And  when  repainting  is  needed  it 
can  be  done  easily,  quickly  and  with 
much  less  paint,  because  the  SWP 
surface  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Compare  that  with  a  "cheap" 
paint  job  that  fades  out  and  wears 
out  quickly — that  cracks  and  chips 
and  peels — that  has  to  be  repainted 
often — and  that  costs  more  to  re- 


paint because  it  has  to  be  burnt  off, 
or  scraped  off,  at  every  repainting. 
SWP  House  Paint  is  sold  by  leading 
paint  merchants  everywhere.  And 
each  of  these  dealers  is  "Paint  Head- 
quarters" in  his  district.  One  of 
them  is  no  doubt  located  near  you. 

See  "Paint  Headquarters? 

and  save  money 

Before  you  let  "cheap"  paint  blind 
you  to  real  economy — see  your  local 
SWP  dealer.  He  will  estimate  your 
requirements  in  SWP. 

Compare  the  SWP  estimate  with 
what  "cheap"  paint  will  cost.  Then 
remember  the  greater  durability  of 
SWP — the  exquisite  colors  that  do 
not  fade.  Then  specify  the  paint  you 
think  will  give  you  best  results. 

If  you  do  not  recall  "Paint  Head- 
quarters" in  your  locality,  write  us 
for  the  dealer's  name,  if  you  want 
expert  help  on  a  color  scheme, 
our  literature,  color  cards,  or 
the  famous  Sherwin-Williams 
Household  Painting  Guide 
— just  write.  There  is  no 
obligation. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Maifrs 

in  the  World 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


iSWP 


Guaranty 

of  Satisfaction 

SWP  House  Paint,  when  thor- 
oughly stirred  and  applied 
according  to  directions,  is 
hereby  guaranteed  to  cover 
more  surface,  to  look  better, 
to  last  longer  and  cost  less 
per  job  and  per  year  than  any 
house  paint  on  the  market. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Makers  in  the  World 


Cleveland 


Ohio 


COSTS  LESS  PER  SQ.  FOOT.  .  .  LESS  PER  JOB  .  .  .  LESS  PER  YEAR 


SPEAKIN 


Sinclair  Lewis  Again 


E 


LMER  GANTRY,"  (Har- 
court  Brace)  Sinclair  Lewis' 
long  -  heralded  "preacher 
novel,"  has  arrived  and  for  the 
past  few  weeks  recriminations, 
arguments,  rebuttals  and  re-rebuttals 
have  been  filling  the  air.  Certain  of  the 
public  libraries  of  Kansas  have  barred 
the  book  from  their  shelves.  William 
Allen  White  has  officially  declared  Lewis 
a  dead  one  as  a  novelist.  W.  E.  Wood- 
ward, chief  de-bunker  of  these  United 
States  writes  that  Lewis  is  a  successful 
novelist  because  he  always  tells  the  truth 
and  Dr.  John  Roach  Straton  explodes  in 
white  hot  ecclesiastical  indignation  with  a 
philippic  in  which  Elmer  himself  is  scored 
off  as  a  "figment  of  a  disordered  and 
prejudiced  imagination"  and  the  whole 
book  dismissed  with  the  phrase  "vanity 
and  vulgarity." 

But  what  of  the  book  itself?  It's 
simply  a  return  to  the  "Babbitt"  manner, 
with  a  cash-register  soul-saver  in  the 
leading  role  instead  of  a  real-estater. 
Elmer  Gantry  is  carefully  dissected,  metic- 
ulously analyzed,  from  his  days  in  a 
Middle-West  freshwater  theological  sem- 
inary through  his  ups  and  downs,  his 
petty  meannesses  and  greater  hypocrisies, 
to  the  point  where  he  discovers  that 
religion  can  be  made  to  pay  like  any  other 
Big  Business — and  makes  it  pay. 

Elmer,  of  course,  is  simply  a  rat.  If 
there  has  been  a  meaner,  more  vulgar,  less 
pleasant  protagonist  in  any  recent  novel 
we  can't  remember  him.  Lewis  denies 
him  any  of  the  saving  graces  with  which 
George  Babbitt  was  at  least  whitewashed. 
Elmer  is  plain,  ordinary  out-and-out 
skunk — no  two  ways  about  it.  When  he 
isn't  hypocritically  wringing  his  hands 
and  pulling  out  all  the  stops  in  the  pipe- 
organ  voice  which  made  him  a  successful 
preacher-orator,  he's  seducing  whatever 
young  women  come  within  his  predatorv 
range.  And  he's  just  low  enough  so  that 
he  can  make  himself  believe  he's  right 
either  way. 

Of  course  such  a  man,  impenetrable  of 
hide  and  self-confident  to  a  degree,  is 
bound  to  attain  one  species  of  success. 
Elmer  does  get  a  big  church;  as  the  book 
closes  he's  a  "big"  preacher,  temporarily 
frightened  into  being  a  good  boy  by  his 
fearsomely  narrow  escape  from  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  common  or  garden  badger 
game. 

IN  the  sense  that  "Arrowsmith"  was  a 
good  novel,  "Elmer  Gantry"  is  not  a 
good  novel.  "Elmer  Gantry,"  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  an  elaboration,  merely,  of 
the  method  which  Mr.  Lewis  experi- 
mented with  in  "Main  Street,"  and  im- 
E roved  upon  in  "Babbitt."  Lewis,  we 
elieve,  really  prefers  to  run  amok  in  his 
chosen  field.    I  le  lias  something  to  say  and 


By  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

it's  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him 
whether  he  says  it  through  the  approved 
novel  form,  from  the  Pulitzer  Award  Com- 
mittee's standpoint,  or  whether  he  doesn't. 
"Elmer  Gantry"  therefore  shouldn't  be 
considered  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  the  average  novel.  Lewis  is  doing  a 
different  sort  of  a  job — a  job  for  which  he 
himself  drew  the  specifications  and  which 
he  is  qualified  to  do  just  a  little  bit  better 
than  anybody  else. 


({Anthony  Comstock,  Roundsman  of  the 
Lord,  whose  biography,  by  Heywood  Broun 
and  Margaret  Leech,  is  reviewed  on  this  page 

There's  only  one  way  to  look  at  "Elmer 
Gantry,"  then.  Has  Lewis  done  a  char- 
acter in  which  it's  possible  to  believe' 
When  you  read  the  book  does  Elmer 
appear  to  you  as  a  character  too  utterly 
exaggerated  ever  to  have  lived,  or  do  you 
follow  his  fortunes  with  the  conviction 
(sickening,  perhaps,  but  still  conviction), 
that  there  could  be  an  Elmer  Gantry — 
the  certainty  that,  whether  or  not  Elmer 
is  typical,  there  are,  there  must  be  Elmers? 

We  regret  that  we  are  forced  to  believe 
Mr.  Lewis.  Elmer  is  no  "figment  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination"  as  Dr.  Straton  calls 
him.  Little  as  we  enjoy  admitting  it,  he's 
just  about  the  most  utterly  real  person 
that  has  looked  out  at  us  from  the  pages 
of  a  novel  in  many  a  long  day. 

And  there's  just  this  to  be  said.     Al- 


though ministers  everywhere — the  thor- 
oughgoing Christian  ministers,  who, 
heaven  be  thanked  are  in  the  majority — 
will  resent  Lewis'  book,  they  will  gain  more 
in  the  long  run  by  cleaning  out  the  Elmers 
than  by  denying  their  existence.  The 
practice  of  organized  religion  is,  like  any 
other  profession,  susceptible  of  misuse,  of 
being  turned  to  disreputable  ends  by  dis- 
reputable practitioners. 

And  if  there  is  any  moral  to  be  extracted 
from  "Elmer  Gantry"  it  is  possibly  this: 
Let  the  Christian  church  follow  the 
example  of  the  other  professions  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  defense  against 
exploitation  by  the  unscrupulous  money- 
grabber. 

Roundsman  of  the  Lord 

THERE  are  more  and  subtler  ways 
of  fighting  an  encroaching  of  cen- 
sorship than  by  open  protest.  On  the 
principle  of  fighting  fire  with  fire  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  through  judiciously 
prepared  and  fortunately  distributed 
propaganda.  And,  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  propaganda,  the  oldest  and 
most  reliable  form  is  the  horrible  example. 

Whether  or  not  Heywood  Broun  and 
his  co-biographer  Margaret  Leech  had 
any  such  purpose  in  view  when  they  col- 
laborated on  "Anthony  Comstock"  (A.  & 
C.  Boni)  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  may 
only  be  guessed  at.  Broun,  at  any  rate, 
is  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  anti-censorship 
ranks;  his  essay  on  censorship,  which  con- 
cludes this  volume — a  sort  of  walnuts- 
and-wine  affair  to  top  off"  your  Comstock 
dinner — places  him  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  and  it's  reasonable  enough  to  as- 
sume that,  intent  or  no  intent,  neither  he 
nor  Miss  Leech  would  find  it  at  variance 
with  their  own  convictions  if  the  book 
proved  to  be  a  rousing  success  from  the 
propaganda  point  of  view. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  that's  a  mat- 
ter which  lies  between  the  authors  and 
their  consciences — or  their  publishers  per- 
haps. All  that  we  can  do  is  to  hope 
privately  and  as  hard  as  we  know-  how 
that  the  book  will  exercise  as  powerful  a 
cathartic  quality  in  respect  to  the  ver- 
boteners  as  we'd  like  it  to. 

From  the  standpoint  of  biography — 
which  is,  after  all,  what  Mr.  Broun  and 
Miss  Leech  set  out  to  write — the  collab- 
orators have  done  an  excellent  job.  Biog- 
raphy, these  days,  has  a  double  function 
to  fulfill.  Straight  narrative,  dates  and 
facts  and  figures,  those  things  are  no 
longer  considered  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  in  the  story  of  a  man's  life.  If  an  in- 
dividual is  worth  writing  about  he  is  worth 
considering  in  relation  to  the  times  in 
(Continued  on  page  7p) 
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The  Private  School  and  the  ''Difficult  Child' 
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ARY  is  so  impossible  to 
get  along  with,"  sighs 
Mary's  Mother.  "I  can't 
seem  to  get  at  her — to 
know  what  to  do." 
"Jim  is  really  frightful  to  handle,"  de- 
clares his  worn-out  parent.  "There  are 
times  when  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  his 
rudeness,  his  cruelty  towards  others  in 
play,  his  selfishness." 

And  this  one  might  say  that  she  can't 
control  her  child's  tantrums,  while  the 
other  wails  that  all  her  bribing  doesn't 
make  her  daughter  practice  on  the  piano 
or  behave  nicely  in  public.  Still  another 
mourns  over  the  fact  that  no  amount  of 


Boys'  Schools 


£an  Rafael 

Military    Academy 

On  30  acre  estate  at  foot  of  famous  Tatn&lpais 
Range  -  climate  unsurpassed  -  high  scholastic 
standards  -  preparation  for  Eastern  and  West- 
ern universities  -  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment -  cavalry  -  band  -  large  athletic  field  - 
Bvfimmingpool-  individual  supervision -boys  of 
high  school  age,  also  junior  deparmient  for  boys 
from  six  years.   Address  A.  L.  Stewart,  Supt. 

SAN    RAFAEL,    CALIFORNIA 


foremost  Treparatory  and 
^Junior  College  of  the  'West! 

Nationally  accredited.  Near 
Seattle.  For  BOOKLET  write 
Frank  G.  Moran,  M. A. .Headmaster, 
Box  S.  Moran  School.  Wash.  U.S.A. 


PAGE 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

A  big  school  for  little  boys,  Page  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself  as  a  military  school  for  little 
boys.  Sound  training  in  theessential  branches 
with  military  training  adapted  to  young  boy 
needs.  Parents  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  encouragement.  Largest 
school  of  its  kind  in  America.  Write  for 
the  catalog.  Robert  A.  Gibbs,  Headmaster, 
1223  Cochran  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Tamalpais  School 
For  Boys  IVh?*;^ 

A  non-military  preparatory  school  with  a  strong  faculty  of 
University  men,  offering  the  traditions  and  standards  of  the 
best  eastern  schools.  In  the  hills  and  mild  equable  climate  of 
Marin  County.  Supervised  outdoor  sports,  hiking  and  camping 
year  round.  New  term  opens  in  September.  For  catalog 
address: 

James  W.  Williams,  Headmaster, 
Box  fi-A.  San  Rafael.  California. 

California    Preparatory    School 

For  boys.  Prepares  for  universities,  East  and  West,  also  for 
business  life.  Accredited.  Stresses  the  essentials.  General 
and  elective  courses.  Junior  School  grades,  5  to  8.  Christian 
influences.  Horsemanship  and  all  outdoor  activities.  Catalog. 
C.  M.  Wood,  Supt.,  Box  S,  Covina,  Cal. 

Harvard^chooTc^^A8 

The  leading  school  for  boys  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Day  and 
boarding.  Prepares  for  college  and  business  life.  Fully 
accredited.  Member  R.  0.  T.  C.  For  catalog  and  particulars 
address:  Rev.  R.  B.  Gooden,  D.  D.,  Headmaster,  Box  S. 


persuasion  can  make  her  boy  speak  de- 
cently to  the  grown-ups  in  the  family. 

Mind  you,  these  aren't  little  children 
who  are  causing  such  bewilderment — 
these  are  youngsters  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  habits  are 
formed  in  youth.  Parents  can  either  make 
their  children  or  ruin  them.  Over-indul- 
gent mothers  and  fathers  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  "give  in" 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  minute's  peace;  they 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  storing  up 
hours,  even  years,  of  trouble  for  all  con- 
cerned later  on.  Understanding  firmness 
and  patience,  rare  qualities  which  it  pays 
to  cultivate  are  tossed  carelessly  aside. 

Questions  of  bribing,  of  threatening,  of 
talking  to  others  about  Mary  and  Jim  in 
their  presence,  have  been  discussed  a 
great  deal  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Without  going  into  the  question  too  far, 
one  might  say  that  a  deeper  probing  into 
child  psychology  might  possibly  bring 
parents  closer  to  their  children  and  in 
that  way  iron  out  the  unfortunate  little 
wrinkles  ofeveryday  life. 

AND  where  does  the  private  school 
come  in  with  these  problems? 

Most  of  the  teachers  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  this  child  psychology.  All 
of  them  are  trained  and  fitted  to  be  with 
children.  Working  with  young,  quick 
minds,  they  have  developed  an  insight 
that  sometimes  parents  cannot  get. 

Not  that  these  teachers  allow  tantrums 
or  wilful  acting.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  first  to  correct.  But  they  realize 
that  behind  every  action  there  is  a  reason 
and  they  go  back  to  the  cause  of  this  mis- 
behavior. 

Indolence  in  school  might  come  from  a 
lack  of  interest  in  a  subject  or  even  from  a 
lack  of  personal  supervision  from  the 
teacher.  There  is  no  minus  quantity  of 
help  from  an  instructor,  in  a  private 
school,  where  the  child  is  led  on  down  the 
path  of  learning  just  as  fast  as  he  can  go 
without  crowding.  He  is  not  held  back. 
His  work  is  made  interesting  to  him  and 
he  is  usually  glad  to  forge  ahead. 

Impertinence  and  tantrums  are  soon 
corrected  by  association  with  understand- 
ing heads  and  companionable  associates. 
And  many  times,  good,  strenuous  ath- 
letics— all  supervised — will  do  more  to 
take  the  kinks  out  of  a  child  than  anv, 
"Please,  Mary  dear,  don't"  or  "Jim,  I'll 
have  to  tell  your  father  what  you  did." 

Private  schools,  then,  take  the  phrase 
"difficult  child"  away  and  put  in  its  place, 
"different  child."  Not  anything  angelic — 
by  no  means — but  a  child  whose  associa- 
tion with  the  right  kind  of  people  at  an  im- 
pressionable  age   will   bring  him   greater 


benefits  as  he  goes  along  in  life.  And  very 
often  the  parents  who  are  only  too  glad  to 
surrender  to  the  schools  with  this  "dif- 
ferent" slant  exclaim  over  changes  they 
have  worked. 


Girls'  Schools 


The  Katharine 
Branson  School 

A  day  and  resident  school  for  girls  in  a  charming  California 
country  setting.  In  the  healthful  climate  of  Marin  County,  an 
hour  from  San  Francisco.  Instruction  in  grammar  and  high 
school  classes  with  special  emphasis  on  college  preparation. 
Faculty  selected  from  graduates  of  foremost  colleges.  Out- 
door sports  throughout  the  year.  Large  playing  fields,  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  Track,  archery,  riding.  Limited 
enrollment  makes  early  application  advisable.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  and  full  information  write  to 

Miss  Katharine  Branson,  Headmistress 

(A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr  College) 
Address  Box  302,        Ross,  California. 
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}  for  Girls 


PALO  ALTO      CALIFORNIA 
"The  Home  0/  Stanford  University" 

Out  door  life  all  the  year  round. 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Separate  residence  for  girls  from  5  to  14  years. 

CATALOG      UPON     REQUBST 


The  RANDOLPH  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  ^California  and  Eastern  Colleges. 

Elementary  Department 

FLORA  ALBERTINE  RANDOLPH, 

Principal, 

Welleeley  College — Stanford  University. 

2962  Derby  St.  Berkeley,  California 


The  Bishop's  School  XittT 

Box  14,  La  Jolla,  California 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.  Forty  minutes  from  San 
Diego.  Intermedin  te  School.  Preparation  for  Eastern  Colleges. 

Caroline  Seely  Cummins,  Headmistress. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President,  Board  of  Trustees 

MARLBOROUGH  SCHOOL  £?£LS 

Established  1889.  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Accredited. 
College  Preparation.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  French, 
Art,  Home  Economics,  etc.  Outdoor  life.  Riding.  Ada  S.  Blake, 
A.  B  ,  Principal,  5029A  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
California. 

CASTILLEJA  SCHOOL  SfoJXz 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Pre-Primary  through  Upper 
School.  Preparatory  for  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  Special 
attention  to  College  Board  Examinations.  For  Illustrated  Book 
of  Information  address  the  Principal,    Mary  I.  Lockey,  A.  B. 

W/ESTLAKE '£%$, 

MM/  Junior  College  and  Accredited  College  Preparation 
mfW       Special   Courses   in   Art,    Music,   Expression   and 

Home  Economics.  New  Buildings. 
337  So.  Westmoreland  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  California 

Qirls  Collegiate  School 

Country  School  near  Los  Angeles.  Accredited.  7th  grade 
to  College.  Graduate  work,  2  years.  Sports.  Saddle  horses. 
Italian  buildings.  36th  year  opens  Sept.  29th.  Miss 
Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Prins.,  Glendora  Foothills,  Calif. 
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The  first  picture  of  that  knock 


This  is  the  "knock"  in  your  motor 

This  shows  photographically  what  occurs  in  the  en- 
gine cylinder  as  carbon  forms,  when  straight  gasoline 
is  used.  The  increased  heat  and  pressure  created  by  the 
carbon  cause  tne  gasoline  to  explode  too  quickly,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  high  pressure 
heat  waves  which  strike  against  the  cylinder  walls  so 
violently  as  to  produce  an  audible  metallic  sound.  The 
bumps  in  the  line  are  that  "knock." 


This  is  how  "ETHYL"  knocks  it  out 

And  this  shows  photographically  what  goes  on  in  the 
same  cylinder  under  the  same  conditions  when  straight 
gasoline  is  treated  with  "ETHYL"  fluid.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  "knock-bumps";  the  evenness  of  the  pressure 
changes.  The  "ETHYL"  fluid  has  neutralized  the  heat- 
ing qualities  of  the  carbon  deposits  and  by  maintaining 
the  normal  combustion  rate  of  gasoline  has  turned  the 
increased  pressure  due  to  carbon  into  increased  power. 


THESE  PHOTOGRAPHS  were 
made  possible  by  a  special 
instrument  invented  by  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories  to 
find  out  what  goes  on  in  an  auto- 
mobile engine's  cylinder  when 
"knocking"  occurs. 

That  invention  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  what  you  may  call  an 
"engine  knock"  or  a  "spark  knock" 
is  in  reality  a.  fuel  knock.  It  is  due  to 
the  tendency  of  a  straight  gasoline 
to  explode  too  quickly  as  carbon 
forms  and  increases  temperature 
and  compression  (pressure). 

Havingdetermined  the  character 
of  "knocking,"  General  Motors 
developed  "ETHYL"  fluid,  a 
patented  chemical  compound 
which  when  added  in  very  small 


quantities  to  straight  gasoline  forms 
Ethyl  Gasoline,  the  most  effective 
"anti-knock"  fuel  yet  known. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  transforms  car- 
bon deposits  from  a  liability  into 
an  asset.  It  produces  more  power 
on  hills  and  heavy  roads.  It  gives 
a  faster  "pick-up,"  reduces  gear- 
shifting,  lessens  vibration  and  en- 
gine wear  and  tear;  and  saves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  carbon 
removal. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  has  increased  the 
motoring  satisfaction  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  car  drivers.  It  is 
destined  to  play  a  still  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  automobile  his- 
tory of  the  future.  TRY  IT. 

ETHYL   GASOLINE   CORPORATION 
25  Broadway,  New  York 


EtHYL  GASOLINE  is  now  gener- 
ally available  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  through  the  fol- 
lowing oil  companies,  licensed  to 
mix"ETHYL"  fluid  with  gasoline. 
The  "ETHYL"  trademark  on  the 
pump  is  your  protection. 


Associated  Oil  Company  '  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.  '  Beacon  Oil  Com- 
pany '  Continental  Oil  Company  / 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  »  Im- 
perial Oil  Limited  (Canada)  ' 
Pennzoil  Company  '  Refiners  Oil 
Company  '  Spears  &  Riddle  Co.  ' 
Spokane  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  ' 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  ' 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Kentucky)' 
StandardOil  Company  of  Louisiana 
'  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Neb.)  -  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  (N.J.)  'Sterling 
Oil  Company  >  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California  '  Walburn  Pe- 
troleum Co.  '  Waverly  Oil  Works 


ETHYL  GASOLINE 


ETHYL 
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j  Humor- 
ous Story  of 
a  Group  of 
Dude-Hat- 
ing Cowboys 
Who  Go 
North  to 
Start  a 
Reindeer 
Ranch 


H"  Hello  Bill,"  I  says 
to  him,  "where  you 
come  from?   Northy 

Foley,  huh?  You  heap 
big  Eskimo,  huh?" 


<zn\ 


Jjruce  of  the  Har-JNone 


THIS  cowboy's  name  was 
Eddie  Bruce  and  he  was  the 
real  thing.  He  could  rope 
and  tie  a  steer  as  pretty  as 
any  man  you  ever  saw.  It 
ad  been  so  long  since  he  had  been  able 
>  find  an  outlaw  horse  that  could  buck 
is  foot  out  of  a  stirrup  that  he  had  long 
nee  quit  thinking  a  horse  was  anything 
it  a  sort  of  vehicle,  and  dozens  of  times 
•  have  seen  him  run  a  bull  and  slip  from 
f^s  saddle  with  his  hands  on  the  bull's 
>rns  and  throw  it  as  easy  as  a  kid  can 


Illustrated    by 
Ethel  Rundquist  Cobham 

sling  a  rabbit.  He  was  a  real  cowboy. 
And  handsome.  Everybody  called  him 
"Vally"  because  he  was  as  handsome  as 
this  Rudolph  Valentino,  only  more  so. 

THAT  was  when  he  was  punching  the 
doggies  on  Joe  Rennet's  Circle-J 
ranch.  He  rode  in  there  one  day  after  Bill 
McCarty  had  turned  the  Lazy-M  into  a 


dude  ranch — allcity.folksand  flappers  and 
fat  old  dames  who  had  to  be  held  on  their 
ponies  so  they  didn't  spill  off  on  one  side 
or  the  other — and  the  reason  he  drifted 
in  was  that  Joe  Renner's  was  the  last 
ranch  left  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
the  Mexico  line  that  was  raising  beef  to 
be  beef.  I  blew  in  there  for  the  same 
reason;  it  was  the  last  hold  for  us  genuine 
cowlads.  All  the  rest  &5  the  West  had 
gone  parlor,  as  we  called  it,  meaning  it 
had  gone  movie  or  something;  it  was  all 
show  stuff,  kept  up  in  a  sort  of  picture  way 
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to  get  the  money  of  those  Easterners  who 
go  crazy  over  that  sort  of  thing  and  like  to 
think  they  are  getting  some  of  the  real 
wild  and  woolly  at  so  much  per  week,  but 
if  there  aint  stuffed  olives  for  breakfast 
they  up  and  howl. 

So  that  was  all  right.  Old  Joe  Renner 
was  a  rough  old  coot  with  tobacco  juice 
on  his  chin  and  he  had  about  as  much 
society  manners  as  a  coyote.  We  felt  safe 
on  the  Circle-J  because  Joe  hated  these 
dudes  like  poison,  but  he  up  and  got  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  inside  and  went 
and  died,  and  his  nephew  Orestes  Renner 
got  the  ranch  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  sell  all  the  cows  except  enough  to  look 
like  atmosphere,  and  put  an  ad  in  the 
papers  saying  all  this  about  healthy  air 
and  getting  a  taste  of  the  real  West  where 
men  were  men,  and  when  he  told  the  cook 
to  scrub  the  kitchen  floor  we  knew  it  was 
all  up — the  Circle-J  was  being  duded. 

EDDIE  BRUCE  and  me  talked  it 
over  as  man  to  man  and  I  told  him 
I  had  been  expecting  this  for  some  time 
and  was  going  to  get  me  a  needle  and 
some  black  thread  and  a  pair  of  tweezers 
and  be  an  umbrella  mender,  but  he  asked 
me  to  hold  off  a  couple  of  days. 

"I  got  an  idea,  Henry,"  he  told  me. 
"Us  dang  fools  of  cowboys  aint  laid  away 
back  on  the  shelf  by  no  means.  You 
wait;  I  just  sent  a  telegraph  to  somewhere 
and  if  1  get  a  right  answer  you  and  me  will 
be  all  right  yet." 

So  I  held  off  from  buying  the  thread 
and  needle  and  the  tweezers  and  a  couple 
of  days  later  Eddie  Bruce  come  to  me 
with  a  telegraph  he  had  got  and  we  was  all 
fixed. 

"You  got  any  money,  Henry?"  he  says 
to  me. 

"Well,  Eddie,"  I  says,  "when  Joe  pays 
me  off  and  I  pay  what  1  owe  the  fellers  and 
Joe  deducts  what  lie  advanced  to  me  I'll 
have  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  unless  I 
figgered  it  wrong." 

"It  aint  enough,"  said  Eddie.  "I 
thought  maybe  you'd  he  in  partnership 
with  me  in  this  Bar-None  ranch  I'm  going 


to  start  up,  but  seems  like  the  best  I  can 
do  is  take  you  on  as  foreman,  Henry." 

"Well,  that  suits  me,"  I  said.  "I  aint 
ever  been  foreman  yet  but  I  ought  to  be 
good  at  it.  Where's  this  Bar-None  ranch 
going  to  be  at,  and  how  long  before  you 
make  it  dude?" 

"It  aint  ever  going  to  go  dude,"  said 
Eddie,  "and  you  can  bet  your  sweet  life 
on  that,  Henry.  I  got  the  greatest  prop- 
osition ever  was." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  get  a  lot  of  cows 
cheap,"  I  said,  "with  all  the  ranches  going 
dude  this  way." 

"There  won't  be  any  cows,"  Eddie  said. 
"I'm  through  with  cows." 

"I  thought  you  said  it  was  going  to  be  a 
ranch,"  I  said. 

"You  bet  your  life  it  is,"  Eddie  said. 
"Out  in  the  wild  and  open,  where  men  can 
be  men  and  don't  have  to  be  Harold 
Lloyds.  We're  going  to  have  ten  thousand 
square  miles  of  range  where  there  aint 
hardly  a  human  being  to  the  hundred 
thousand  miles  and  there  won't  be  a  fat 
old  dame  in  riding-breeches  in  twenty 
days'  ride  in  any  direction." 

"And  no  flappers,  Eddie,"  I  said.  "I 
won't  go  if  there  are  any  flappers." 

"Not  one,"  Eddie  said.  "There  won't 
be  even  a  female  anywheres  around.  Un- 
less," he  said,  "maybe  an  Eskimo." 

"Eskimo?"  I  said.  "Where's  this 
ranch — at  the  North  Pole?" 

"No,"  Eddie  said,  "not  at  the  North 
Bole.  You've  got  your  geography  all 
mixed,  Henry.  There  aint  any  Eskimos 
at  the  North  Pole.  There  aint  anything 
at  the  North  Pole  but  explorers.  You 
couldn't  have  a  ranch  at  the  North  Pole, 


there  aint  any  grass  there;  the  explorers 
have  to  live  on  pemmican  and  Eskimo 
dogs." 

"What's  pemmican?"  I  asked  him. 

"It's  a  kind  of  bird,  I  guess,"  he  said. 
"It  has  a  satchel  under  its  jaw  to  carry 
fish  in;  I've  seen  pictures  of  them.  They 
probably  dry  them  like  jerked  beef  and 
maybe  salt  down  the  fish  that's  in  their 
satchels  and  it  gives  them  a  sort  of  varied 
diet.  But  this  ranch  aint  going  to  be  at 
the  North  Pole.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
tundra?" 

"~VTO,"  I  said.   "What  is  it,  a  game?" 

i-\  "I  never  heard  of  it  either  until  I 
read  about  it  in  a  book,"  said  Henry.  "It's 
sort  of  fields  of  grass,  up  by  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  that's  where  this  Bar-None 
ranch  is  going  to  be.  It's  up  north  of 
Canada  and  this  feller  says  it's  good  graz- 
ing. He  says  that  what  with  the  cows 
being  crowded  off  from  the  United  States 
that's  where  our  meat  food  is  coming  from, 
from  now  on.  We'll  have  a  bunch  of 
caribou — " 

"Of  which?"  I  said. 

"Caribou,"  said  Eddie.  "That's  the 
sort  of  cattle  we'll  range  up  there." 

"I  never  heard  of  that  breed,"  I  told 
him.  "It  aint  any  kind  of  short-horn  I 
ever  herded,  Eddie." 

"They  aint  short-horns,"  Eddie  said. 
"They're  long-horns.  They  got  horns  like 
an  elk,  sort  of.  They're  a  kind  of  deer; 
they're  these  reindeer  that  Santa  Claus 
drives  to  his  sleigh." 

"It'll  be  some  herding,"  I  told  him. 
"We'll  need  some  sprinty  ponies  to  herd 
that  kind  of  cattle.    I  don't  know  as  I  care 
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({"Ancient  pepper  trees  planted  by  Don  Juan  Osuna's  own  hands  now  cast  their  flickering  shadows" — -on 
the  hacienda  of  Don  Juan's  son  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California 

Spanish  or  California!!? 


Rancho  Santa  Fe  is,  Perhaps, 
Digging  Deeper  Into  the 
Wells  of  Spanish  Inspiration 
than  Any  Other  Community 

THE  Spanish  influence  in  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  the  state  possesses  and 
the  most  significant  gestures 
toward  the  recreation  of  the 
charm  of  early  California  have  been  made 


in  the  field  of  architecture.  A  few  brave 
souls  have  recognized  the  precious  heri- 
tage left  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  and  in 
the  face  of  the  desire  of  newcomers  to 
bring  their  household  gods  with  them  to 
a  land  where  those  household  gods  will  not 
fit,  they  are  pretty  well  establishing  a  new 
type  of  everlastingly  beautiful  architec- 
ture. 

The  popular  desire  seems  to  be  to  call 
this  architecture  Spanish.  Architects  are 
inclined  to  call  it  Spanish-Colonial. 
Probably  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 


<By 

A.  V.  fCHTERNACH 

be  known  as  Californian.  For,  while  it 
gains  its  inspiration  from  the  missions  of 
Spanish  California,  and  these  in  turn 
derived  their  notable  characteristics  from 
the  Andalusian  structures  of  Southern 
Spain  and  in  some  measure  from  the  more 
ornate  buildings  of  old  Mexico,  modern 
conditions  have  led  to  a  re-birth  of  some- 
thing as  new  as  anything  under  the  sun. 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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it  be  ^bout  Ghosts, 
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/n flue  nee  or  Other 
Afatters  Scorned  by  the 
Professors,  c^nd  so  in 
this  ^Dramatic  Tale  Wz 
zJfrCake  no  Apologies 
to  Science  for  7ts 
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'Popular  Goncept 


IT  was  twenty  five  years  since  Captain 
Ensor  had  seen  Aliti,  and,  to  his  eyes, 
at  least,  the  place  seemed  just  the 
same  as  when  it  had  last  dropped 
astern  with  a  suggestion  of  palm 
fronds,  into  a  sea  of  sapphire.  There  was 
the  same  wide  lagoon,  the  beach  of  daz- 
zling white,  and  the  long  reef  of  naked 
coral  scarring  the  blue  of  the  sea.  There 
was  the  same  grove  of  cocoanuts  running 
back  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  among 
them  he  could  glimpse  the  corner  of  a 
bungalow  lost  in  the  tall  palms.  True, 
there  was  now  a  trade  store,  a  copra  shed 
with  its  inevitable  galvanized  iron  roof, 
shimmering  beneath  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  there  was  a  jetty  inshore  as  well. 
But  progress  has  stalked  through  the  is- 
lands with  eager  footsteps,  and,  although 
a  quarter  of  a  century  may  make  little 
variation  in  the  eternal  lullaby  of  lazy 
waters  against  age-old  beaches,  it  brings 
a  token  or  two  of  the  changing  world  to 
these  distant  outposts  of  civilization  just 
as  surely  as  to  the  streets  of  Sydney. 

Ensor  had  changed.  In  those  early 
days  he  was  in  his  late  twenties,  tall  and 
straight,  with  the  air  of  a  sun-god,  and 
bronzed  to  the  limit  of  a  white  man's 
skin.  Now  there  were  pockets  beneath 
the  keen  eyes,  with  their  color  stolen  from 
the  wide  seas  he  sailed,  and  there  were 
lines  upon  the  coppered  face,  lines  that 
told  the  tale  of  the  years.  His  hair,  too, 
had  thinned  out  considerably,  and  it  was 
iron-grey  above  the  temples.  But  the 
mouth  was  still  the  firm,  hard  line,  un- 
compromisingly cruel,  and  there  was  no 
hint  of  softer  moods  behind  those  coldly 
blue  eyes.  For  Ensor  had  changed  in  ap- 
pearance only.  He  was  still  the  careless 
adventurer,  known  throughout  the  islands. 
His  old  schooner  was  lying  somewhere  on 
the  silent  floor  of  the  sea,  but  now  he 
worked  a  trim  cutter  fitted  with  motors, 
and  manned  by  a  rascally  crew  of  Kanakas 
who  ran  to  his  orders  like  dogs. 

Ostensibly  copra  was  his  line,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  recruiting,  and  a  little 
trading    among    the    lesser    known    atoll 
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The  Crimson 


groups.  The  firm  hand  of  the  law,  which 
meant  a  great  deal  more  now  than  it  had 
twenty-five  years  ago,  kept  him  mostly 
within  legitimate  avenues,  but  occa- 
sionally— very  occasionally — there  were 
lapses,  and  he  was  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment people  at  Tulagi  and  elsewhere  as  a 
man  to  be  watched. 

ALITI,  however,  he  had  been  careful 
to  give  a  wide  berth.  It  was  a 
lonely  spot,  the  far  northern  point  of  a 
group  of  islands  very  near  the  equator  and 
well  away  from  the  trade  routes.  What 
little  copra  there  was,  a  crazy  old  schooner 
picked  up  once  a  month  and  left  at  the 


"By  zM.  H. 


nearest  depot  to  await  the  steamer;  but 
there  were  few  plantations,  and  few  white 
men  beyond  an  occasional  missionary. 

Ensor  stood  at  the  rail  of  his  cutter  and 
watched  the  island  take  definite  form 
above  the  rim  of  the  sea.  Very  thought- 
ful were  his  eyes,  and  one  brown  hand 
caressed  the  iron  stubble  on  his  chin  with 
a  strangely  restless  movement.  Aliti 
again!  Quite  a  lot  can  happen  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  it  was  not  possible  that 
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Illustrated   by 
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G^  At  first  he  made  a  quick 

movement  to  resist,  but  the 

revolver  in  Daventry's  hand 

shook  threateningly,  and  he 

rapped  out  a  terse  command 

to  be  quiet 

The  dying  match  burnt 
Ensor's  fingers  while  he 
looked  across  the  counter 
with  a  slightly  open  mouth, 
and  eyes  that  flickered 
strangely. 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"About  twenty-five,  I 
should  think.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

Ensor  shook  his  head,  and 
something  like  a  sigh  of  relief 
escaped  him. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  think  I 
knew  his  father,  though. 
Does  he  live  here  by  him- 
self?" 

"All  alone.  His  mother 
died  a  few  years  ago,  and  he's 
never  left  the  place.  He's 
a  very  solitary  sort  of  chap." 

"H'm." 

Ensor  was  puffing  ab- 
stractedly at  his  pipe,  and 
gazing  out  through  the  open 
door  at  the  picture  of  blue 
and  gold  and  green  that  it 
framed.  Eager  thoughts  were 
stirring  behind  his  expres- 
sionless eyes.  Perry  had  been 
a  good  mate,  and  ready  for 
anything.  He  had  shared 
more  than  one  enterprise  just 
a  little  doubtful.  And  he 
could  keep  his  mouth  shut. 


:QEE    here,    Perry, 
^    said      suddenly. 


Pearl 


Ho\ 


c  r  o 


ft 


surprise,  for  the  owner  of  the  place 
was  one  Perry,  a  man  who  had  once 
sailed  with  Ensor  as  mate. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
asked,  shaking  hands  with  his  old 
skipper. 

"Nothing    in     particular,"    said 
Ensor    slowly.    "I    was   blown   up 
this  way,  really,  and  I  need  water  pretty 
badly." 

He  filled  his  pipe  and  called  for  a 
whisky.  Perry  produced  a  bottle  and 
glasses,  and  the  two  men  drank  together. 


there  could  be  any  trace  now — not  at  all 
possible.  Daventry  was  dead,  and  more 
than  likely  his  wife  had  left  for  Sydney 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  episode  of 
that  long  distant  night.  Anyway  he  was 
safe,  although  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured here  even  yet  if  chance  had  not  de- 
cided matters  for  him. 

He  was  ashore  by  sundown,  and  his 
first  visit  was  to  the  little  trade  store,  just 
up  from  the  beach.     Here  he  received  a 


""\7"OU'RE  in   a   pretty  lonely  hol< 

A    here,"  said  Ensor,  putting  dowr 


le 
,  putting  down 
his  glass  and  fumbling  with  a  box  of 
matches. 

"It  could  be  worse,"  said  Perry. 
"There's  only  one  planter  here,  certainly, 
but  he's  a  very  decent  fellow." 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Ensor,  very 
busy  lighting  his  pipe. 

"Daventry,"  said  Perry. 

"Daventry?" 


he 
"I 
know  you're  not  a  man  to 
talk.  If  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion now,  I  want  you  to  for- 
get it  as  soon  as  you've  an- 
swered me.  Understand?" 
Perry  nodded,  and  Ensor  leaned  a  little 
closer,  and  lowered  his  voice,  although 
the  nearest  creature  was  an  old  withered 
native  squatting  on  his  haunches  in  the 
sun  a  hundred  yards  away. 

"Have  you  heard  any  mention — any 
word  at  all — of  pearls  ?" 

Perry  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
slowly. 

"There  are  no  pearls  here,"  he  said, 
"and  never  have  been,  to  my  knowledge. 
You're  a  few  hundred  miles  away  from 
pearl  beds." 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Ensor, 
waving  his  hand  impatiently.  "You've 
never  heard  anything  about  a  pearl  be- 
longing to  Daventry?" 

"Never.  He  doesn't  need  pearls  from 
what  I  can  see  of  him.  His  people  left 
him  plenty  of  money." 

"I  see.  Now  listen,  Perry.  There  used 
to  be  a  pearl  in  that  family,  and  not  an 
ordinary  one,  either.  It  was  worth  thou- 
sands, and  old  Daventry  swore  it  would 
never  go  out  of  the  family.     There  was 
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sentiment  attached  to  it,  I  believe — some- 
thing to  do  with  the  native  boy  who  found 
it.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Daventry's  wife, 
and  a  devil-fish  got  him  next  time  he 
went  down.  She  wanted  to  keep  the  thing 
after  that,  and  he  had  no  need  to  sell.  Do 
you  think  you  could  find  out  if  it  is  still 
here?     I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

He  winked  significantly,  feeling  pretty 
sure  of  his  ground  with  his  old  mate,  and 
that  worthy  nodded. 

"I'll  make  it  my  business  to  find  out," 
he  said.  "I'm  on  pretty  good  terms  with 
this  chap  Daventry.  But  don't  forget  me 
if  there's  anything  doing." 

Ensor  smiled,  and  patted  his  arm  reas- 
suringly. 

"You  needn't  worry  about  that,"  he 
said.  "I'll  be  in  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

They  parted  at  that,  and  Ensor 
went  back  to  the  cutter  in  very 
thoughtful  mood. 

"It  would  be  very  strange," 
he  muttered  to  himself  once, 
"After  all  these  years." 

True  to  his  word  he  turned  up 
at  the  trade  store  early  the  next 
morning,  and  found  Perry  eager 
to  see  him. 

"There  is  a  pearl,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  get  any  details,  and  it  '^ii 
took  a  lot  of  talking  before  Daven- 
try even  mentioned  it.  I  had 
to  go  about  things  pretty  care- 
fully, you  see." 

"Of  course,"  said  Ensor. 

His  fingers  were  drumming  the 
counter,  and  he  was  thinking 
hard. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "I  shall  go 
up  and  see  this  Mr.  Daventry. 
I'll  come  back  and  see  you  later. 
I  may  know  what  to  do  then." 

He  swallowed  his  whisky  hastily 
and  strode  away  from  the  store,  up  through 
the  tall  shapes  of  palm  trees  until  he  came 
presently  to  the  clearing  where  the  bun- 
galow stood.  A  young  man,  dressed  in 
spotless  duck,  and  wearing  a  broad  brim- 
med hat  rather  low  across  his  forehead, 
came  out  of  the  door  as  Ensor  entered 
upon  the  clearing;  and  when  he  saw  the 
burly  figure  approaching  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  and  waited.  Ensor 
paused  here  a  moment  or  two  later,  and 
looked  up  into  a  brown  face,  from  which 
two  grey  eyes,  set  very  far  apart,  looked 
down  at  him  with  a  level  glance.  The 
mouth,  too,  was  firm,  but  with  something 
of  the  shape  of  a  woman's,  although  the 
strong  chin  beneath  destroyed  at  once  any 
impression  of  effeminacy.  Ensor  kept  a 
tight  hold  upon  himself  in  that  moment 
of  meeting,  for  there  was  an  expression 
from  a  dead  man's  face  lurking  in  this  one 
— an  expression  he  had  last  seen  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

THEY  exchanged  greetings,  and  the 
young  man  looked  down  at  the  tall, 
heavy  shouldered  figure  and  the  weather 
beaten  face  with  eyes  grown  suddenly 
friendly. 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you," 
he  said,  "I  shall  be  only  too  pleased.  We 
do  not  have  many  visitors  here." 

Ensor  removed  his  hat,  and  scratched 
the  wiry  growth  back  from  the  temples. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  a  little  gruffly.    "I 


was  carried  a  long  way  out  of  my  course, 
and  had  to  call  in  here  for  water.  I 
thought,  while  I  was  here,  I  might  be 
able  to  sell  you  a  few  stores.  I  do  a  good 
deal  of  trading." 

"I  see.  You  may  be  able  to  leave  me  a 
few  things.  I  think  you  had  better  come 
inside  and  talk  things  over.  What  is  your 
name?" 

"Blake,"  said  Ensor  at  random,  in- 
stinctively cautious  about  revealing  the 
truth.  There  was  always  the  chance  that 
the  mother  had  told  the  son,  and  that  the 
son  had  not  forgotten. 
Daventry  bowed. 

"I  expect  you've  heard  my  name,"  he 
said,  and  when  Ensor  nodded,  he  stood 
to  one  side  and  nodded  towards  the  front 
door. 

"We  might  as  well  go  inside," 
he  said.  "We  can  talk  better 
there — over  a  glass  of  whisky." 
He  led  the  way  into  a  large 
room,  furnished  with  amazing 
and    unexpected    luxuries,  from 


((  Have  you 

heard  any 

mention — any 

word  at  all — 

of  pearls? 


the  well-filled  bookcases  to  the  piano 
standing  over  in  a  corner.  A  native 
boy  hovered  near,  and  produced  decanter 
and  glasses,  afterwards  gliding  like  a 
shadow  from  the  room.  Daventry  pushed 
the  decanter  towards  Ensor,  and  sat 
down  without  removing  his  hat.  Then 
he  lit  a  cigarette,  and  looked  across  at  his 
companion  while  the  edge  of  the  decanter 
clinked  against  the  glass. 

"It's  quite  a  long  time,"  he  said,  "since 
you  were  down  this  way — Mr.  Ensor." 

The  glass  was  half  way  to  Ensor's  lips, 
and  for  a  moment  it  wavered  as  the  brown 
hand   trembled.     Then   he  lifted   it   and 


drained  the  contents.  Replacing  it  empty 
on  the  table  he  looked  across  at  the  young 
face  before  him,  a  face  with  lines  of 
strength  belonging  to  maturer  years. 

"You've  made  a  mistake,"  he  said 
calmly.     "My  name  is  Blake." 

He  was  not  the  man,  he  reflected 
grimly,  to  be  frightened  into  self-betrayal 
by  a  young  puppy  like  this.  He  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"Sit  down!"  said  Daventry,  and  there 
was  steel  in  his  voice. 

Ensor  hesitated,  but  the  whisky,  a  stiff 
one,  and  the  second  within  an  hour  had 
clouded  his  brain  a  little,  and  he  began  to 
bluster. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said  gruffly. 
"This  is  no  way  to  treat  a  guest.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  my  name  was  Blake?" 

"But  you  lied.  No — don't  move.  Take 
your  hand  away  from  your  pocket.  I 
have  you  covered." 

VERY  slowly  Ensor  put  his  hands 
above  his  head,  a  hint  of  fear  in 
the  usually  resourceful  eyes,  and  a  quick- 
ened beat  of  blood  at  his  temples. 

"Billy!"  called  Daventry,  and  the  black 
boy  came  quietly  into  the  room. 

Daventry  spoke  to  him  in  a  native 
dialect  and  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  went 
across  and  took  a  revolver  from  Ensor's 
pocket,  while  the  big  man's  hands 
twitched  nervously,  and  he  glared 
murderously  across  the  table  at 
the  very  self-possessed  young 
man  with  the  merciless  eyes. 

Again  Daventry  spoke,  and  the 
boy  vanished  behind  a  screen  and 
reappeared  with  a  length  of 
manila.  Then,  very  carefully,  and 
very  thoroughly,  he  began  to  tie 
Ensor's  hands,  so  that  very 
shortly  he  was  helpless.  At  first 
he  made  a  quick  movement  to 
resist,  but  the  revolver  in  Daven- 
try's hand  shook  threateningly, 
and  he  rapped  out  a  terse  com- 
mand to  be  quiet.  So  Ensor  stood 
still,  but  he  protested  fiercely  as 
the  native  boy  disappeared  again. 

"Explain?"  echoed  Daventry,  lighting 
another  cigarette,  but  with  watchful  eyes 
still  on  the  helpless  Ensor.  "In  good 
time." 

"Now  then,"  he  went  on,  drawing  his 
chair  closer,  and  putting  the  revolver  on 
the  table  before  him.  "I  happen  to  know 
you  are  Ensor,  because  my  very  good 
friend  Perry,  whom  I  once  befriended 
very  materially,  told  me  about  you — and 
warned  me  about  you." 

"Perry!"  cried  Ensor,  and  swore 
fiercely.  "I'll  screw  his  miserable  neck 
for  this!" 

"You  may  not  have  the  chance,"  said 
Daventry  ?  in  a  voice  that  made  the  other's 
forehead  suddenly  moist  with  sweat, 
have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  you.  I 
felt,  somehow,  that  you  would  come  back. 
They  say  that  a  murderer  will  always  re- 
visit the  scene  of  his  crime.  At  one  time 
I  thought  of  looking  for  you,  but  I  am 
naturally  averse  to  travel.  You  will  hear 
the  reason  in  due  course.  You  had  nerve, 
Ensor  to  come  back  like  this." 

Evidently,  then,  thought  Ensor,  he 
knew  everything.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  face  it  out  and  bluff  him  some- 
how. (Continued  on  page  88) 
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motor  gypsies,  willing  and  anxious 
to  "rough  it"  but  inadequately  pre- 
pared and  ignorant  of  the  essentials 
of  the  game,  are  stalled  on  bad 
mountain  passes,  stuck  in  gumbo 
mud  and  in  loose  desert  sands; 
they  sleep  on  rock  piles,  wake  up 
with  kinks  in  their  joints,  get  cold 
and  wet,  dry  and  hot  in  feverish 
starts;  eat  too  many  flapjacks,  too 
much  fried  greasy  food;  come 
home  sick  and  weary,  bringing  cases 
of  grouch  and  indigestion  which 
are  carried  over  into  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  a  vehement  convic- 
tion— never  again! 

The  entire  Far  West  offers  so 
many  and  such  varied  vacation  at- 
tractions that  the  subject  is  apart 
from  our  purpose  except  in  so  far 
as  the  proper  outfitting  for  the 
trip  is  concerned.  Too  little  equip- 
ment may  cause  you  to  suffer  hard- 
ships— in  the  fertile  coastal  plains, 
in  the  mountains,  in  the  deserts. 
Too  much  equipment  will  overload 
the  car  and  consume  valuable  time 
in  packing,  unpacking  and  repack- 
ing. Equipment  of  the  wrong  kind 
is  a  mixed  evil  as  bad  as  either  of 
the  foregoing  and  sometimes  worse 
than  both  combined. 
Touring  along  the  main  highways  is  not 
my  idea  of  taking  a  vacation.    One  sees 


too  much  of  big  cities  and  the  rush,  noise, 
dust  and  turmoil  which  accompanies  life 
in  large  towns.  Get  away  from  the  temp- 
tation to  take  life  easily  and  hie  your  car 
into  the  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses 
where  the  only  rush  is  that  of  the  clear 
streams,  the  only  sounds  are  those  of  the 
falling  cataract  and  the  song  of  birds — 
away  from  the  highways  to  regions  where 
dust  is  unknown. 

"But!"  you  cry,  "that  means  I  must 
set  up  a  tent,  rustle  for  wood,  make  a  bed 
and  do  a  hundred  other  things  that  I 
want  to  escape!    It  will  be  midnight  be- 


fore 


we  get  to  sleep 


NOT  so  fast,  not  so  fast.  Sleep  was 
made  for  sluggards  but  you  can  get 
there  quickly  enough.  It  takes  from  five  to 
seven  minutes  to  erect  a  modern  automo- 
bile tent — umbrella  or  Amazon  types — ' 
with  sewed  in  floor  cloth,  screened  doors 
and  windows,  storm  flaps,  awnings  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  Two  minutes  will  set 
your  inexpensive  little  gasoline  camp  stove 
to  work  as  efficiently  as  your  gas  range  at 
home  and  as  clean — no  soot  to  blacken 
your  pots  and  pans.  Wife  will  have  sup- 
per ready  by  the  time  you  get  the  beds 
made.  To  light  your  pipe  at  this  juncture 
would  taint  your  palate  for  those  dainty 
little  trout! 

There  are  more  varieties  of  camp  bed- 
ding  than    there    are   of  the    household 
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variety,  most  of  them  just  as  comfortable. 
You  may  sleep  on  any  one  of  a  dozen 
styles  of  canvas  covered  beds  or  cots. 
For  a  few  dollars  additional  they  will  be 
supplied  with  sagless  springs  and  you  can 
cover  them  with  a  light  mattress — air- 
blown  in  a  jiffy  or  filled  with  down,  kapok 
or  similiar  light,  fluffy  material.  One  of 
the  folding  metal  beds  with  sagless  springs, 
full  double  size  weighs  exactly  thirty 
pounds  and  folds  into  a  neat,  compact 
bundle  5x5x48  inches! 

I  believe  in  solid  comfort  when  it  comes 
to  hitting  the  hay  after  a  hard  days  driv- 
ing or  a  strenuous  day  on  a  mountain  trout 
stream.  Nothing  will  quicker  mar  your 
pleasures — yesr,  ruin  your  trip — than  a 
poor  night's  rest.  Because  of  their  small 
bulk,  light  weight  and  great  comfort,  my 
own  family  makes  use  of  air  mattresses. 
We  can  toss  them  on  a  rock  pile  and  sleep 
in  luxurious  ease,  floating  literally  on  air 
and  in  air.  They  have  paid  for  themselves 
many,  many  times  over. 

In  most  regions  an  air  mattress  or  com- 
bination sleeping  bag  is  all  that  is  required 
for  bed,  but  in  countries  infested  with 
rattlesnakes,  scorpions  or 
Gila  monsters — and  there 
are  such  spots — some  kind 
of  folding  cot  or  bed  is  a 
necessity  to  a  peaceful 
night's  rest.  Raised  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  floor  of 
your  tent  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  a  nice  cold  reptile 
snuggling  up  close  under 
your  blankets.  Then  again, 
everyone  doesn't  like  the 
idea  of  sleeping  close  to  the 
ground,  even  though  experi- 
ence proves  it  to  be  the 
warmest. 

"How  many  blankets 
shall  we  take?"  is  a  question 
fired  at  me  by  thousands  of 
motor  camping  recruits 
every  season.  It's  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  without 
knowing  whence  you  came,  whither  you 
go,  the  route  and  time  of  year.  One  must 
never  forget  that  the  nights  at  high  alti- 
tudes and  in  the  deserts  are  delightfully 
cool,  not  to  say  downright  chilly  or  cold. 
They  may  have  a  little  snow  in  August  at 
Yellowstone  Park  and  frost  is  almost  a 
certainty.  The  chill  will  be  gone  before 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  you  don't 
want  to  endure  a  miserable  night  because 
of  it. 

UP  on  Mount  Rainier  early  last  Sep- 
tember I  spent  a  sleepless,  wretched 
cold  night.  Not  because  our  own  bedding 
was  insufficient,  but  because  within  fifty 
feet  of  where  we  lay  a  party  of  Californians 
were  trying  somehow  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together!  Several  small  children,  in- 
fants really,  cried  the  whole  night  through 
unable  to  sleep  because  of  the  cold. 
Mother  evidently  was  huddled  inside  the 
woefully  inadequate  little  wall  tent  and 
Dad  tried  to  help  matters  by  keeping  a 
roaring  fire  blazing  just  in  front  of  the 
door  flaps.  The  ring  of  his  axe,  the  crack- 
ling of  his  blazing  logs,  the  fitful  glare  of 
his  fire  coming  through  our  own  tent,  and 
the  pitiful  crying  of  the  babies  ruined  our 
night's  rest  as  well  as  his  own. 

Whatever  you  do  take  plenty  of  blan- 


kets along.  A  pair  of  cotton  blankets  may 
be  pardoned  upon  the  plea  of  sanitation, 
but  the  blankets  for  camp  warmth  must 
be  woolen.  Some  experts  recommend 
twelve  pounds  of  wool  blankets  per  person. 
For  high  altitudes  during  July  and  August, 
and  for  low  altitudes  during  September 
and  October,  I  always  carry  eighteen 
pounds  of  blankets  per  adult  person — or 
their  equivalent  in  eiderdown  robes  which 
will  weigh  a  quarter  or  a  third  as  much. 
Remember  that  not  all  of  this  eighteen 
pounds  is  lying  on  top  of  one,  oppressive 
in  its  weight.  Just  one  half,  nine  pounds, 
are  on  top  and  the  other  half  beneath, 
for  it  is  even  more  necessary  that  you  be 
insulated  from  below.  Children  require 
just  as  many  thicknesses  of  blankets  as 
their  elders  and  few  mothers  are  satisfied 
unless  the  little  ones  have  the  better 
share. 

Eiderdown  is  expensive  and  good  goose 
down,  though  much  cheaper,  is  nearly  as 
efficient  for  ordinary  motor  touring.  Noth- 
ing, however,  equals  the  genuine  eider- 
down robe  for  the  fall  or  winter  camp. 
Lamb's  wool  fleece  comforters  are  very 
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light  and   warmer  than  their  weight  of 
blankets. 

Completing  the  bedding,  we  carry 
down  pillows  of  special  small  size.  These 
are  made  of  dew-proof  cambric  (16x20 
inches,  flat)  and  contain  two  pounds  of 
down  each.  Pillow  cases  and  sheets  are 
made  from  unbleached  muslin.  They 
weigh  but  a  few  ounces,  occupy  no  space 
and  keep  our  beds  as  clean  and  inviting  as 
those  at  home.  Let  the  hard-boiled  cam- 
pers who  want  to  rough  it  scoff  all  they 
please. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  keep  comfort- 
able throughout  the  day.  Residents  of 
the  coast  states  know  their  climate  too 
well  to  be  admonished  concerning  sweat- 
ers, rain  coats  and  gum  shoes,  but  campers 
everywhere  should  give  more  than  a  casual 
thought  to  the  subject  of  proper  clothing. 
Most  folks  consider  the  motor  tour  as 
presenting  one  or  the  other  of  two  op- 
portunities: a  chance  to  display  the  latest 
creations  of  fashion,  or  a  chance  to  wear 
out  old  clothes.  Both  are  wrong,  within 
limits. 

Style  in  clothing  really  suitable  for  the 
out-o'doors  changes  but  little  during  a 
generation.  Prudes  of  twenty  years  ago 
looked  askance  at  the  hussy  who  dared  ap- 
pear in  public  clad  in  the  baggiest,  homely, 


all-concealing  bloomers.  Today  most 
women  wear  natty  tailored  knickers  and 
look  the  better  for  them.  The  garment  is 
neater,  gives  more  protection  and  more 
freedom  than  the  most  abbreviated  skirts. 
High  heeled  shoes  and  silk  stockings  are 
a  silly,  impractical  affectation  on  a  camp- 
ing trip.  Still  a  pair  of  chiffons  would 
scarcely  fill  a  thimble  and  need  not  be 
left  behind  upon  the  plea  of  bulk.  They 
may  be  the  proper  caper  for  shopping  in 
large  cities,  but  in  the  woods — ?  Utility 
decides  the  issue.  Cotton  stockings  are 
suitable  for  warm,  dry  weather;  but  only 
wool  or  heavy  wool  and  silk  mixtures  will 
do  for  cold,  wet  weather. 

I  ASKED  El  Comancho  (W.  S.  Phil- 
lips) recently  what  make  of  shoe  or 
shoe  pack  he  wore,  especially  upon  his 
numerous  trans-continental  hikes.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  me,  and  may  be  to  you, 
when  he  replied,  "Any  kind,  Pete.  I  just 
go  in  and  buy  a  pair  of  logger's  shoes,  fill 
'em  full  of  calks  and  rack  out  up  the  trail . 
Never  wore  a 'hiking  boot'  in  my  life!  The 
right  shoe  to  wear  to  walk  in  is  any  shoe 
that  is  comfortable.  Any 
shoe  that  isn't  comfortable 
is  wrong.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

Gosh!  What  a  relief. 
My  own  ideas  exactly,  but 
I  had  been  harboring"  a 
guilty  feeling  of  shame, 
an  inferiority  complex.  Be- 
cause I  don't  like  having  my 
legs  encased  in  tight  stuffy 
leather  when  unnecessary, 
I  wasn't  wearing  my  moc- 
casin pack-boots  every  day. 
And  without  these  I  felt  like 
an  impostor. 

Your  shoes  will  have  low 
heels,  of  course.  Uppers 
should  be  stout  calf  or  side 
leather,  grain  finished.  Pa- 
tent leather  gives  no  venti- 
lation and  kid  is  too  open 
and  porous  for  dew  covered  grass. 

My  mother-in-law  knit  me  a  couple 
pairs  of  the  most  wonderful  worsted  golf 
stockings  in  existence.  The  kind  you 
think  you  should  get,  but  don't,  when 
you  send  the  good  American  equivalent  of 
"two  pun',  six"  abroad  for  them.  I  hate 
plus-fours  and  like  riding  breeches  less. 
Plenty  of  freedom  is  good  for  the  legs, 
feels  good.  I  wear  woolen  laced  leg 
breeches  within  those  pack-boots  when 
in  the  woods  and  within  my  waders  when 
trout  fishing.  In  either  case  the  stockings 
would  never  be  seen,  so  I  wear  common 
wool  socks. 

No  matter  where  you  go  you  will  meet 
a  few  people  who  will  think  the  better  of 
you  if  you  appear  respectable,  clean  and 
neat,  shaved  or  powdered  as  the  case  may 
be.  Old  clothes  will  do  only  if  they  look 
the  part.  Adequate  protection  in  the  open 
means  light  weight  wool  in  warm  weather, 
heavy  wool  in  cold  weather.  Everything 
should  fit  without  being  tight.  Comfort 
must  prevail.  If  you  want  a  special  outfit 
it  had  better  be  of  genuine  forestry  cloth, 
tailored  Norfolk  jacket  and  knickers  or 
laced  leg  breeches — the  last  being  espe- 
cially practical  and  very  natty  with 
either  high  top  pack-boots  or  puttees. 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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((  The  trail  is  splendidly  blazed  and  well 
traveled  from  rim  to  rim 

One  of  the  Famed  Hikes 

in  America  is  the  Walking 

Tour  Across  the  Grand 

Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  Northern  Arizona 


AMERICANS  particularly, 
when  they  are  trying  to 
see  the  great  scenic  won- 
ders of  our  country,  hurry 
L.  too  much.  The  speed- 
demon  tourist  gets  an  "extensive"  idea 
of  the  topography  to  be  sure;  but  it  is 
the  tourist  afoot  who  has  the  time  and 
the  accessibility  to  get  an  "intensive" 
impression — the  local  color,  the  intimacy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  close  contact  with  Mother 
Nature  which  rehabilitates  body,  mind 
and  soul. 

Unthought-of  wonders  lie  right  at  the 
threshold  of  the  scheduled  routings  of  the 
motor  or  train  tourist,  wonders  which  are 
opened  up  to  the  traveler  afoot  who  gains 
independence  by  his  mode  of  travel  as 
well  as  first  hand  information,  and  who 
reaps  the  maximum  physical  rewards  of 
the  vacation  out  in  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  Walking,  the  great  panacea 
for  all  our  human  ills,  is  entirely  feasible 
for  even  those  fresh  from  offices — if  they 
begin  easily  and  go  leisurely.     And  even 
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traveled  from  rim  to  rim.  You 
will  meet  other  travelers 
afoot  and  a-horseback.  The 
trip,  though,  does  call  for 
some  walking  ability;  you 
must  choose  your  walking 
equipment  well  and  be  at 
least  in  fairly  good  physical 
trim. 

The  trail  reaches  from  the 
Wylie  Camp  on  the  north  rim 
to  the  railroad  station  at 
Grand  Canyon  on  the  south 
rim. 


w; 


an  indoor  worker,  as  he  grows  hardened, 
may  reel  off"  his  four  miles  an  hour  like 
clockwork  without  undue  fatigue  hazard. 

One  of  the  famed  walks  in  America — 
one  which  not  so  many  people  have  tried, 
and  yet  one  which  opens  up  a  new  world 
of  interest — is  the  walking  tour  across 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
in  northern  Arizona. 

The  trail  is  splendidly  blazed  and  well 


YLIE  CAMP,  first, 
is  reached  by  a  long, 
but  extremely  interesting  auto 
ride  from  Cedar  City,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Salt  Lake  Route. 
The  road  goes  through  the 
marvelous  Zion  National  Park 
whose  colored  cliffs  rise  sheer 
three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley  floor,  then  on  through 
the  famous  Kaibab  National 
Forest  with  occasional  towns 
where  you  may  pause  for 
recuperation,  supplies  and 
creature  comforts.  This  is 
the  rendezvous  also  of  the 
white  tailed  squirrel  which 
roams  here  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  and  which  is  such 
a  wary  animal  that  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  photo- 
graph it.  You  understand 
that  the  north  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  south  rim — its 
altitude  is  higher  and  it  is  practically  a 
virgin  wilderness,  most  of  it  has  never  been 
explored.  Chance  Parry  who  runs  the 
stage  line  in  these  parts  told  me  that  he 
and  an  aviator  from  Salt  Lake  took  a  trip 
along  the  north  rim  and  sighted  ruins  of 
cliff"  dwellers  which  no  one  ever  dreamed 
existed.  This  is  the  range  of  many  bands 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Armchair   Yachting 


cl/z  Droll  Discourse  on 
the  Rather  Comfort- 
able Technique  of 
Yachting  in  the  Tropics 

TO  own  a  sailing  ship  and  call 
it  home;  to  have  it  well  pro- 
visioned, well  found  in  every 
respect;  and  to  have  a  part- 
ner willing  to  put  some  of  the 
best  days  of  his  life  into  a  voyage  and  to 
have  this  ship  at  anchor  in  a  still  lagoon 
under  the  lee  of  a  lonely  island  in  the  South 
Seas:  This  has  been  my  ambition  since  I 
was  a  lad,  and  now,  after  many  years  of 
waiting,  it  is  realized.  The  sloop  Madelon 
is  at  anchor  in  the  still  lagoon;  the  part- 
ner has  materialized  and  a  mile  distant 
beyond  the  barrier  reef  lies  the  Pacific, 
blue,  lonely,  beguiling,  the  ocean  of  oceans 
for  a  long  and  desultory  voyage. 

Until  I  was  twenty-six  the  prospect  of 
possessing  a  ship  depended  upon  indeter- 
minate   circumstances.      I    had    studied 
navigation  a  dozen  times  and  as  many 
times  forgotten  it.     I  had  sent  for  plans 
and    descriptions    of  yachts,    noted    the 
prices  as  soaring  into  unknown  realms, 
figured    on    the    time     it 
would  require  to  save,  or 
better,     earn,     those    un- 
known    quantities,      and 
sunk     into    despondency. 
But  shortly  after  the  war 
I  decided  I  could  at  least 
go  down  to  the  South  Seas. 


I  lived  on  that  cool 
quiet  veranda.  There 
I  would  lie  in  a 
steamer  chair  with  my 
feet  on  the  railing, 
drowsily  listening  to 
the  sea  as  she  munch- 
ed on  the  distant  reef, 
and  dreaming  about 
the  day  when  I  should 
put  to  sea — and  as 
I  dreamed,  half  hop- 
ing the  day  would 
never  come — so  tran- 
quil was  my  repose. 
Thus  passed  three 
years. 


i       „    t0*4t 


That  would  be  an  initial  act  toward  the 
realization  of  my  dream;  so  a  few  months 
later  I  was  settled  in  the  district  of  Papeari 
on  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  eastern 
Polynesia.  There,  planning  to  shortly 
move  into  some  rakish  craft,  I  built  an 
inexpensive  house  of  bamboo  and  coconut 
thatch.  It  faced  the  lagoon  and  seemed 
to  work  its  way  backward  into  the  jungle, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
house  ended  and  the  jungle  began.  There 
were  a  few  coconut  trees  on  either  side  of 
my  tropical  mansion;  a  clump  or  two  of 
bananas  stood  handily  by,  while  between 
the  house  and  the  beach,  with  its  roots 
lapped  by  the  tide,  was  one  big  bountiful 
alligator  pear  tree.  No  one,  white  or 
native  lived  near  me,  but  every  day  I 
could  see  my  brown  fellow-Papearians 
patiently  fishing  in  their  strange  ways, 
unmindful  of  the  hot  sun.  I  would  watch 
them  from  my  veranda,  lazily,  sleepily, 
only  half  aware  that  I  saw  them  at  all. 


red-faced,  smiling 
man  with  a  tall  gin 
fizz  in  one  hand. 
He  was  pounding 
the  table  with  the 
other  to  emphasize  his  story  about  king 
fishing  off  the  Florida  coast.  The  man 
was  Ed  Sampson.  Later  in  the  evening 
I  became  acquainted  with  him  and 
asked  him  to  visit  me  at  Papeari.  This 
was  my  first  step  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  sloop  Madelon,  for  as  Sampson 
had  waxed  prolix  about  fish,  gasoline 
engines  and  the  fleet-propellered  Billeo, 
I  was  reminded  that  I  owned  a  fishing 
launch  and  that  she  had  lain  in  the  lagoon, 
fifteen  miles  from  home,  for  many  months, 
for  the  reason  that  none  of  my  friends  or 
acquaintances  could  start  her  two-cycle 
engine.  It  is  a  despicable  trick  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  for  purely  selfish 
reasons.  I,  at  least,  was  honest  with 
Sampson,  for  I  told  him  at  once  about 


my  launch.  After  a  detailed  account  of 
the  engine's  infirmities,  to  the  effect  that 
probably  nothing  less  than  divine  inter- 
vention could  make  her  run,  Sampson 
looked  up  in  a  bored,  matter-of-fact  way, 
spoke  vaguely  of  a  gadget  and  a  do-dingus, 
and  then  telling  me  he  would  "run  her  up 
to  Papeari  on  the  coming  Tuesday  after- 
noon", asked  me  to  meet  him  at  the  hotel 
on  the  day  mentioned. 

I  HAD  fleeting  visions  of  disaster  but 
thought  it  best  not  to  mention  them. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  take  a  good 
hour  to  traverse  the  distance  between  the 
hotel  and  the  boat;  then  we  must  search 
for  and  borrow  a  canoe  and  paddle  the 
half  mile  from  shore  to  the  boat,  which 
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would  mean  another  hour  gone;  and  lastly 
it  would  require  a  solid  twelve  hours'  hard 
work  to  take  the  engine  apart,  put  it  to- 
gether again,  and  wheedle  it  into  sighing, 
though  ever  so  faintly.  But  I  had  not 
counted  on  Sampson. 

BY  four  o'clock  we  were  aboard,  and 
the  native  boy  who  had  paddled  us 
out  was  gazing  at  us  with  a  yearning  two- 
franc  gaze.  I  took  a  franc's  worth  of  yearn- 
ing out  of  it,  and  as  he  paddled  back, 
started  baling  the  boat  while  Sampson 
did  hocus-pocus  with  the  motor.  First 
he  threw  the  batteries  overboard.  Then 
he  did  some  puzzling  thing  with  the  mag- 
neto (I  think  he  turned 
it  upside  down  but 
would  not  swear  to  it). 
About  three  minutes 
fe-4  iX     l;l,:er>    when,    between 


had  beaten  the  superior  one  because  the 
superior  one  had  stopped  en  route  to  re- 
plenish her  case  goods.  I  hope  I  have 
gotten  this  straight.  Anyway  we  finished 
our  respective 
jobs  at  about  the 
same  time,  and 
Sampson  cried 
out: 


Decorated  by 

Raymond  Sannister 


Robert  2)ean  Frisbie 


tins  of  bilge  water,  I  looked  up,  I  saw  that 
all  was  lost.  The  engine  was  a  complete 
wreck.  But  even  as  I  watched,  it  started 
taking  shape  again.  Wires  and  c>linders, 
crank  shafts  and  piston  rings  were  flying 
before  my  gaze.  The  fiend  at  the  engine 
was  juggling  with  them,  throwing  them  in 
all  directions  so  that  some  landed  in  the 
bilge,  some  rested  miraculously  on  the 
edge  of  the  coaming,  and  not  a  few  went 
over-board.  I  started  to  bale  again  only 
glancing  up  to  see  Sampson  take  a  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth  and  thrust  a  bolt  in. 
I  suppose  that  he  jammed  the  cigar  in 
the  bolt  hole;  however  I  am  not  sure, 
but  it  is  good  to  remember  these  things, 
so  that  if  one  breaks  down  he  may  try 
them  as  a  last  resource.  All  this  time 
Sampson  was  relating  a  story  about 
how  an  inferior  yacht  had  raced  a 
superior  yacht,  and  how  the  inferior  one 


"Haul  up  the  hook!" 

I  thought  he  was  going  a  bit  too  far, 
and  suggested  that  he  try  starting  the 
engine  for  a  little  while  so  we  wouldn't 
drift  too  far.  At  this  he  became  peeved, 
so  I  decided  to  humor  him  and  then  drop 
the  anchor  before  he  had  drifted  many 
yards;  but  before  I  had  the  hook  aboard 
the  engine  was  popping  away  and  Samp- 
son was  aft  with  his  hands  on  the  tiller. 
We  made  Papeari  in  three  hours. 

I  GIVE  the  above  to  describe  Samp- 
son as  he  was  when  I  first  met  him. 
Alas!  »He  is  a  far  different  man  today. 
Anyone  doubting  the  genius  of  the  man 
may  inspect  my  launch.  At  least  two 
thirds  of  the  parts  are  missing,  but  Samp- 
son, for  a  small  honorarium,  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  that  it  still  will  run. 

My  veranda  is  conducive  to  laziness. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  mere  comfort  of  the 
steamer  chairs,  and  the  sedative  effect  of 
the  trade  wind,  the  full  strength  of  which 
is  broken  by  the  breadfruit  trees,  so  that 
it  passes  gently  across  my  veranda,  laden 
with  the  soporific  emanations  of  tropical 
vegetation.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  wind's 
affinity,  the  sea.  She  splashes  upon  my 
white  coral  beach,  lisping  tauntingly: 
"This  is  all  I  have  to  do,  this  is  all  I  have 
to  do".    So,  of  course,  on  my  veranda  we 


lean  back  more  comfortably  and  reply: 
"Yes,  but  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do". 
And  so  the  days  pass  by,  and  so  Sampson 
and  I  sat  for  months  and  smoked  and 
talked,  and  sometimes,  turning  languidly 
toward  the  cook-shed,  called  to  the  ser- 
vant to  bring  us  tall  cool  drinks  better  to 
disperse  the  torpid  afternoons.  Our 
minds  were  in  perfect  accord.  One  day 
we  would  feel  a  slight  pang  of  conscience 
threatening  our  repose,  so  we  would  de- 
velop a  great  agricultural  scheme: 

"Vanilla!"  Sampson  would  cry,  "Them's 
the  berries!  Get  out  your  paper  and  pen- 
cil, and  we'll  figure  what  it'll  cost  to  plant 
ten  thousand  vines." 

For  hours  we  would  play  on  the  verge 
of  disaster,  taking  up  every  minute  detail 
of  vanilla  culture  and  deciding  definitely 
how  we  would  handle  it.  There  would  be 
extensive  curing  houses,  agents  in  Amer- 
ica, imported  coolie  labor,  and  a  special 
steamship  line.  We  would  work  the  plan- 
tation up  to  about  six  hundred  thousand 
vines,  and  then,  our  consciences  being 
appeased  for  a  time,  we  would  glance 
furtively  at  one  another,  smile,  mutually 
drop  the  subject,  inhale  deeply  the  odor  of 
water  hyacinth,  and  gaze  sleepily  at  the 
little  waves  hurrying  importantly  down 
the  lagoon.  Thus  we  cultivated  the  fertile 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Mountain   (climbing 


ty/n  Inveterate  Mountain 
Climber  Gives  Some  Very- 
Readable  and  Logical  Reasons 
for  Her  Favorite  Sport 

THE  placid  lady  in  the  hotel 
veranda  chair  had  ceased 
rocking  long  enough  to  ex- 
amine a  handful  of  photo- 
graphs we  had  brought  back 
from  our  climb  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
perpetually  snow-crowned  mountains  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.     Finally  she  lifted 


her  eyes,  and  in  them  was  an  expression 
of  amazement.  She  said :  "All  that  danger 
and  discomfort  and  hard  work  just  so  you 
can  say — ." 

I  turned  quickly  away.  I  simply  could 
not  listen  to  the  finish  of  that  awful  sen- 
tence applied  to  myself  and  my  comrades 
of  the  icy,  wind-swept  heights.  But  in- 
stantly she  realized  my  displeasure,  even 
if  she  hadn't  been  able  to  grasp  the  other. 
"Well  then,"  she  asked,  sensibly  enough, 
"why  do  you  climb  mountains?" 

I  tried  to  tell  her;  but  when  I  had  done 
my  best,  I  felt  that  she  was  unconvinced, 
was  still  of  the  belief  that  we  did  it  "just 
so  we  could  say — ."     And  so,  what's  the 


use,  I  thought,  when  the  editor  of  Sunset 
asked  me  to  tell  his  readers  just  what  it  is 
that  I  get  out  of  mountain  climbing.  Some 
things  are  incommunicable  between  peo- 
ple who  do  not  share  them — . 

AND  still,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  do 
love  the  mountains,  who  go  to  them  for 
soothing,  for  stimulation,  for  a  lift  of  the 
spirit, — for  rest;  who — tied  to  the  flat 
places — long  for  them   as  for  a  kindred 

(^Mountain  climbers  stop  for  a  rest  {and 

an  application  of  burnt  cork)  before 

tackling  the  glacier  slope 
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soul.  Perhaps  to  run  away  to 
the  mountains  when  troubled  is 
one  of  the  deepest  of  primitive 
instincts;  surely  it's  one  of  the 
sanest  of  cures.  Personally,  I 
know  I  have  never  gone  to  the 
mountains  all  cramped  down 
into  work  or  worry  or  ill 
health  or  discouragement  that  I 
didn't  rebound  like  a  released 
willow  tree,  and  wasn't  soon  able 
to  see  above  my  little  problem, 
above  and  around  it,  and  come 
back  to  it  with  a  clean-washed 
mind.  To  attack  it  afresh  as 
merely  one  more  sum  to  do,  one 
more  little  sum  set  by  the  old 
Schoolmaster,  Life.  It  was  no 
longer  the  whole  of  existence, 
engrossing  and  entangling  all  my 
faculties.  I  had  got  outside  of 
it.  I  had  it  by  the  neck — . 
Mountains — just  mountains — 
they  do  that  for  us  who  are 
mountain-minded,  that  and  so 
much  besides. 

The  simplest  way  to  go  to  the 
mountains  is  to  join  some  moun- 
tain climbing  club,  for  then  you 
will  leave  the    beaten  paths   of 
hotels    and     lodges     and    hired 
guides,    and    penetrate    wilder- 
nesses    otherwise     difficult     to 
negotiate.    I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  my  climbing  with  the  Mazamas,  a 
mountain  climbing  club    with    a   world- 
wide   membership    and  headquarters    in 
Portland,  Ore. — easily   accessible   to  the 
greatest    snow   peaks   of  our   continent. 
Every  summer  they  go  into  the  moun- 
tains and  the  outsider  may  go  with  them; 
and  when  he  qualifies  by  making  one  of 
the  high  peaks  with  living  glaciers  he  may 
become  a  member.     These  peaks  range 
from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height,  so 
that  practice  work  is  necessary.     But  the 
Mazamas  plan  a  two  weeks'  program  of 
all-day  tramps  and  lesser  climbs,  before 
the  great  climb  is  undertaken,  so  that  the 
average  person,  without  definite  organic 
weakness,  can  become  inured  to  altitude 
and   exercise,   and   can   manage   the   big 
climb.     If  it  is  too  much  for  him,  the 


lesser  climbs  and  the  joy  of  being  in  camp 
are  sufficient  compensation. 

IT  is  well,  if  you  are  to  climb  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  to 
climb  with  the  Mazamas,  for  they  make 
certain  fundamental  provisions  for  safety 
that  almost  insure  a  high-mountain  expe- 
rience without  fatal  accidents,  if  only  their 
few  laws  are  obeyed.  All  sense  of  uneasiness 
can  be  dismissed  if  you're  good  at  playing 
the  game  of  "follow  the  leader,"  for  this 
is  the  game  you  are  required  to  play  at  all 
crucial  moments.  At  other  times  you  are 
as  free  as  a  bird  of  the  air. 

Properly  dressed — in  knickers  or  their 
equivalent  and  boots — with  a  knapsack 
on  your  back,  your  dunnage  bag  full  of 
bedding  and  camp  necessities  having  gone 


cl^jTo  n  ro  e 


on  ahead — you  set  out  by  train  to  the 
station  nearest  your  chosen  camp.     Per- 
haps fifty  are  in  the  encampment,  perhaps 
one  hundred,  just  as  it  happens,  but  it's  a 
pure  democracy.     College  professors  are 
there,   bald-headed    scientists — botanists, 
geologists,   glacial   experts   from   eastern 
and  European  colleges,  business  men  and 
women,  lawyers,  doctors,  stenographers, 
students,    artists,    writers,    young    girls, 
great  grandmothers;  each  bringing  his  own 
particular    point  of   view,   perhaps — but 
soon,  whatever  he  may  be  in  town,  he  is 
nothing  but  a  mountain  climber. 
On   the  train   the    let-down   of 
tension  begins,  formality  disap- 
pears, and  we  are  all  sisters  and 
brothers  under  the  khaki. 

THERE  are  usually  a  cer- 
tain   number    of    miles, 
after  we    leave   the   train,  that 
we    make    by  motor   cars;   and 
then  the  hike  into  the  wilderness 
camp  begins.    This  first  hike  is 
taken  in  leisurely  fashion,  with- 
out formation,  a  sort  of  a  go-as- 
you-please    affair,  for  we   have 
only  to  follow  the   trail,  and  it 
doesn't  matter  when  we  get  into 
camp.    It's  all  mossy  and  needly 
underfoot,  the  air  is  filled   with 
fragrance   of   woods    and    snow 
and  blossoms  where  dust  never 
comes,  flowery  pastures  are  on 
every  side,  tall  firs  and    cedars 
are     as     sentinel     guards,    and 
friendly    little    chipmunks    run 
up   and    down    the   fallen    logs. 
This  woodland  approach  to  all 
the   great  snow-peaks — Mounts 
Hood,     Rainier,      St.      Helens, 
Shasta,     Adams,     Baker — this 
entry  into  the  mountain's  heart 
by  way  of  a  primeval  forest,  is 
the  first  of  the  glory-experiences, 
the    beginning    of    that    magic 
change  that  is  so  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  the  outsider;  that  change 
from   a    worried   mortal  to  a  free  spirit. 
Something  falls  away   as   we   enter  the 
mountains,  something  that  I  have  always 
believed   we  lose  permanently  at  death, 
something  of  hide-boundedness,  of  mental 
stiffness,  of  world-fear;  and  like  children 
we  run   into  the  mountain's  arms,  filled 
with  love  and  joy. 

The  camp  is  invariably  reached  with 
exclamations  of  delight.  We  are  all  en- 
thusiasm for  the  management.  "They 
couldn't  have  found  a  lovelier  spot!"  we 
say,  over  and  over  again.  But  the  truth 
is  that  wherever  we  slip  our  knapsacks  in 
the  mountain-forest,  that  is  surely  the 
loveliest  spot  of  all.  There  are  tree  group- 
ings that  make  delectable  individual 
camping  grounds,  there  is  water,  there  is 
everything.  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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ciyz  //oneymoon  is 

f/sually  ^Sufficient  Unto 

/tself,  but  in  TTiis  *Story 

the  Author  J7as  xSeen 

.Fit  to  /Season  a  bedding 

journey  with  7i/umor, 

^Pathos  and  cJfrfystery 


HE   came   to   the   door   slowly, 
rubbing    her   eyes.      Moonlight 


c 

^  showed  her  nondescript  little 
features  pale  and  puffy  with 
— -^  sleep.  The  floor  was  cold — her 
little  bare  toes  curled  stiffly.  And  then 
the  crazy  door-knob  wouldn't  work — it 
only  chattered  and  slid  away  from  her  icy 
fingers.  And  while  she  fumbled  with  it, 
the  clock  on  the  shelf  over  the  stove  whir- 
red out  two  hoarse  strokes.  It  surely 
couldn't  be  Pa  getting  back  so  soon;  he 
wouldn't  be  home  till  breakfast  time,  he'd 
said. 

At  last  the  door  was  open,  and  the 
child  started  back  with  a  little  cry  as  the 
beam  of  a  flashlight  darted  out  of  the 
darkness.  Blinking  like  a  little  owl,  she 
was,  with  never  a  word  for  the  three  tall 
figures  waiting  there  in  the  snow — silvery 
snow,  with  long  black  moon-shadows. 

"Why,  it's  only  a  kid!"  said  a  deep 
grumble,  and  another  man's  voice — 
lighter,  this  one,  with  a  hint  of  laughter 
in  it,  "Take  that  light  out  of  her  eyes, 
Sam.  She  can't  see  a  thing!"  And  a 
woman's  voice,  sweet  and  even  like  smooth 
cream,  added,  "Don't  be  frightened, 
little  girl.  We  only  want  to  come  in  out 
of  the  cold.    May  we?" 

"Sure,"  said  Lena,  and  opened  the  door 
wider.  A  great,  low  car  was  purring  out 
there  in  the  road! 

"Strike  a  light,  girlie,"  said  the  first 
voice,  and  then  there  was  a  great  stamp- 
ing and  scraping.  Sam  was  knocking  the 
snow  from  his  boots.  Nice  shiny  boots 
they  were,  too.  And  Sam  had  a  lovely 
big  fur  coat  on,  and  a  broad,  stiff  cap. 

Somebody  sweetly  scented  and  rustling 
put  a  soft  hand  on  Lena's  cheek. 

"Why,  Billy,  this  poor  little  duck's 
simply  frozen,"  said  the  creamy  voice. 
"Go  back  to  your  bed,  darling.  We'll 
manage." 

Lena  shook  her  head. 

"Curl  up  in  this  chair  by  the  stove, 
then,  and  I'll  put  this  robe  over  you," 
said  the  lady,  now  revealed  fur-swathed 
and  rosy  under  the  lighted  lamp. 

"Hey — shake  a  leg  there,"  still  another 
voice,  a  great  coarse  voice,  bawled  out  of 
the  darkness,  "you — "  and  added  a  few 
terms. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady,  and  put  her  hands 
over  her  ears.  "Just  for  that — "  She 
turned  and  flew  back  to  the  car. 

"I'll  take  this  other  robe,  please,"  and 
her  voice  was  most  cutting. 

"Pussy — do  be  careful — "  Billy  started 
after  her. 


-Tittle 


"Hey,"  barked  the  voice  again,  "don't 
you  touch  them  handcuffs!" 

"AS  if  I  would!"  the  lady  laughed — 
■LX.  "there — they're  all  bundled  up  on 
the  floor — see — where  you  put  them.  Now 
Sam,  if  you'll  lift  out  this  hamper  of  food. 
I  don't  propose  to  starve  or  freeze,  simply 
because  this  person  has  been  remiss  in 
his  duty." 

"Pussy!" 

"Don't  hush  me,  Billy!  How  long  do 
you  mean  to  keep  us  waiting  for  the  return 
of  our  car?"  she  addressed  the  front  seat 
crisply. 


Illustrated     by 


"Till  I  git  through  with  it."  The  sulky 
voice  had  a  dangerous  edge  now. 

Billy  seized  the  lady's  arm.  "You  see, 
Pussy,  it  does  no  good  to  argue.  Come 
on  in  out  of  the  cold.  I  understand, 
officer,  that  you  only  need  our  man  to 
drive  you  to  the  next  town?" 

"That's  what  I  said.  But  git  that  man 
of  yours  out  here  quick!" 

"Sam!"  Billy  yelled. 

"Coming,  sir.    Just  wanted  to  get  a  bit 
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of  wood  out  of  the  shed.  I  started  a  fire 
in  the  stove,  ma'am.  May  as  well  make 
you  comfortable." 

"Thank  you,  Sam." 

"Not  at  all,  ma'am.  The  hamper's 
just  inside  the  door,  sir.  I'll  be  back  for 
you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Then  a  deeper  purr  from  the  car,  a  spray 
of  frozen  snow-dust,  a  swaying  streak  of 
red  light  down  the  road. 

Billy  put  his  arm  around  the  lady,  star- 


"C'mon,  woman,"  he  ordered,  "gotta 
respect  the  majesty  of  the  law,  you  know." 

"Well,  it's  very  queer,"  mused  Pussy, 
but  turned  obediently  and  went  into  the 
house  again. 

"What  a  place,"  groaned  Billy.  "If  it 
wasn't  so  dad-burned  cold  outside — " 

"Nonsense,"  Pussy  scoffed,  "And  don't 
stand  there  wrinkling  your  nose.  Shake 
up  the  fire  and  help  me  find  another 
lamp." 

"You're  a  sport,  Pussy,"  Billy  cried. 
"Come   here!"     And    if  the   lady   didn't 


^uth   (filbert 
Cochran 


(£  He  sat  up  a  new  man. 

"Lei  me  get  a  good  look  at  you, 

lady,"  he  said — and  took  one 

run  over  and  just  melt  right  into  his  arms. 
She  didn't  seem  to  mind  Lena's  being 
there,  at  all.  And  Lena  couldn't  blame 
her.  Billy  was  good-looking,  with  his 
bright  gray  eyes  and  crispy  black  hair. 
Well,  the  lady  was  nice,  too,  Lena  thought. 
Copper-color  hair,  she  had,  and  eyes  just 
the  color  of  that  tiny  brown  statue  she 
had  seen  Miss  Elliott  wear  on  a  cord 
around  her  neck  once,  up  at  the  dude 
ranch,  when  she  took  the  washing  back. 
Amber,  they  said  it  was.  This  lady 
called  Pussy  wore  long  golden  earrings — 
little  bells  they  were.  And  they  tinkled 
when  Billy  kissed  her. 

""IX7HAT  a  night!"  the  man's  laugh 
▼  ▼  was  a  little  breathless — "Lord, 
Pussy,  it's  a  good  thing  I've  got  a  sense 
of  humor!" 

"I'm  glad  you  have,  darling,"  sighed 
the  lady  contentedly.  Her  voice  was  a 
little  muffled,  speaking  through  his  fur 
collar. 

Lena  gazed,  wide-eyed.  These  people 
— they  must  be  pretty  rich.  This  was  the 
way  rich  people  dressed  in  the  movies. 
But  it  was  funny  the  way  their  car  had 
gone  away  like  that.  Lena  waited  until 
the  lady  raised  her  head  and  drew  away 
with  a  shaky  little  laugh.    Then — 

"What  you  send  your  car  away  like 
that  for?"  asked  Lena. 

"Little  girls  shouldn't  ask  impertinent 
questions,"  Billy  frowned.  Lena  disre- 
garded him  at  once.  Ten  years  old — not 
a  little  girl — no!  She  turned  to  the  lady, 
expectantly. 

"Dearest,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  little 
chuckle,  "the  sheriff  took  it!  He  flashed  a 
badge  and  a  gun  at  us  and  ordered  us  out 
in  the  most  atrocious  voice!  Just  because 
there  was  a  hold-up  somewhere  near  here 
and  the  man  got  away!  I'm  glad  he  did," 
she  added,  vindictively. 

"Regular  Indian,  you  are,"  said  Billy. 
"But  never  mind,  Pussy.  Sam  will  soon 
be  back  with  the  car,  and  we'll  make  the 
best  of  it.  But  it's  pretty  tough  luck,  at 
that.  Who  would  think  that  because 
some  desperate  guy  makes  off  with  the 
payroll  from  the  mine  up  here  in  the  hills, 
we  would  have  to  step  out  into  the  cold 
night?  Within  three  miles  of  a  honey- 
moon, and  if  Friend  Sheriff  doesn't  choose 
that  minute  to  grab  our  car  and  go  chas- 
ing off  after — by  the  way,  does  this  little 
Miss  What's-her-name  here  know  what  a 
honeymoon  is?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lena.  "Yes.  I've  been  to 
the  movies  in  Leadville.    Twice!" 

"Oh,"  sighed  Bill,  "the  educational 
films!  Well,  luckily  for  us,  our  car  is  stop- 
ped right  in  front  of  this  little  tin  house — " 
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"Corrugated  iron,"  said  Lena  proudly. 

"Oh.  Pardon!  And  we  knock  and 
knock,  and  then  there  comes  a  pale  dam- 
sel, by  name — well,  what  is  your  name, 
anyway?" 

"Lena  Rivers  Harnsberger,"  said  Lena. 
"Pa  named  me  from  a  book." 

"And  speaking  of  parents,"  said  Bill, 
with  a  look  around,  "where  is  this  Pa 
you  mention  ?" 

"Pa's  working  tonight,"  said  Lena  with 
dignity.  "He's  been  out  of  a  job  for  some 
time,  but  tonight  he  started  on  a  good 
one — time-keeper  up  at  the  mine.  That's 
why  I'm  here  alone,"  she  added. 

"Alone!"  cried  Pussy.  "Why,  darling, 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Aren't 
you  simply  scared  to  death?" 

"No,"  said  Lena.  "There's  nobody  in 
this  part  of  the  country  Pm  scared  of, 
and  you're  the  first  strangers 
ever  came  this  way  at  night. 
Pm  glad  you  did,"  she  add- 
ed, pursing  her  lips  politely, 
"I'd  be  pleased  to  have 
you  stay  to  breakfast. 
There's  some  coffee  that 
was  fresh  yesterday,  and 
Pa's  going  to  bring  the  rest 
of  the  things  when  he 
comes." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Bill?" 
Pussy  whispered.  "Bring 
the  hamper  over  here, 
quick!" 


changed.  And  you  folks  are  the  first  cal- 
lers I  ever  had.  How  do  you  exchange 
social  chit-chat?" 

"Lovely!"  the  lady  called  Pussy  moved 
her  battered  wooden  chair  nearer  to  Lena's 
and  crinkled  her  eyes  delightfully.  "Lena 
dear,  I'm  awfully  good  at  that.  Listen — " 
and  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  low  note 
that  sent  little  shivers  of  delight  down 
Lena's  spine — "it  has  been  sweet  of  you 
to  have  us,  darling,"  she  murmured,  "but 
I'm  afraid  Bill  and  I  are  going  to  be  most 
awfully  rude.  As  soon  as  our  man  comes 
back  with  the  car,  we  really  must  go. 
Wait,  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  Bill  and 
me.  I'm  not  a  bit  sleepy,  but  Bill  is — 
very  much  so.  Look  at  him — isn't  that 
terrible?" 

"Arrrgh!"  said  Bill,  and  stuck  his  feet 
out  stiff,  and  stretched  his  arms  up  so 


Old  Jim 

By  Floris  Clark  McLaren 

The  children  used  to  jeer  when  he  went  fry, 
And  the  old  timers  even  smiled  a  frit 
To  see  him  in  his  tattered  corduroys 
That  never  changed,  except  to  grow 
Dingier,  more  ragged. 


WHAT  a  treat!  Even 
if  Bill  did  say  it 
was  country  hotel  stuff. 
The  things  Pussy  took  out 
of  that  big  basket.  A 
roasted  chicken — a  whole 
one! — with  paper  ruffles  on 
its  funny  sticky-up  legs — 
and  sandwiches,  egg  ones, 
and  jelly  ones — and  cakes, 
and  a  big  bottle  that  was 
cold  outside,  but  poured 
out  hot  chocolate! 

And  Bill  and  Pussy  were 
so  beautiful  to  look  at,  sit- 
ting right  there  in  her  own 
kitchen,  like  a  dream  or 
something.  Lena  tried  to 
crook  her  little  finger  the 
way  Pussy  did.  Of  course, 
it  didn't  look  quite  as  nice  as  Pussy's, 
with  just  her  nightgown  sleeve.  She 
wished  her  hair  fell  in  soft,  coppery 
waves  instead  of  standing  out  in  two  stiff 
little  braids,  brown,  with  ribbons  tied  on 
the  ends  of  them.  And  she  knew  her 
eyes  would  never  be  glinting  amber  pools 
— they  were  just  plain  blue,  with  rather 
scrubby  lashes. 

"Are  you  callers?"  asked  Lena,  sud- 
denly. 

"Well,  you  might  say  we  were,"  Bill 
rejoined  gravely. 

Lena  sighed  happily.  "Oh,  then  we 
can  exchange  social  chit-chat,"  she 
gloated. 

Billy  only  looked  puzzled,  but  the  lady 
smiled  understandingly.  "Whose  book 
of  etiquette  have  you  been  reading,  dar- 
ling?" she  asked. 

"Not  a  book,"  said  Lena,  "but  Aunty 
Belle's  column  in  the  Home  and  Farm. 
She  said  when  callers  drop  in,  refreshments 
may  be  served   and   social  chit-chat  ex- 


He  ran  a  trap  line,  off  and  on,  in  winter, 
Taking  long  trips  with  his  two  powerful  huskies. 
Summers  he  roamed  the  hills  for  weeks  together, 
Prospecting,  so  they  said,  for  a  lost  gold  mine. 

Half  hermit,  silent,  unkempt,  it's  no  wonder 

That  men  said,  "Old  Jim?  Oh,  the  North  has  got  him." 


And  then,  "Where  were  we,  dear?  Oh, 
yes,  we  thought  it  would  be  so  much  more 
romantic  than  a  church  wedding." 

"With  orange  blossoms?"  said  Lena 
doubtfully.    "Why?" 

"So  much  fuss,"  sighed  Pussy.  "But 
then,  darling,  to  make  things  worse,  we 
decided  to  drive  up  here  in  Bill's  car,  with 
Sam  as  chauffeur.  Not  even  a  bit  of  lug- 
gage, you  see.  I  sent  my  maid  on  ahead 
by  train  with  all  that.  We  expected  to 
reach  Piny  Ridge  before  dark,  but  we 
didn't  realize  what  all  this  snow  was 
going  to  do  to  our  engine.  But  Sam  just 
had  her  going  beautifully,  he  said,  when 
we  were  stopped  out  here.  An  uncle  of 
mine  owns  Piny  Ridge — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Lena.  "Old  Mr. 
Hughes,  he  is.  Keeps  a  dude  ranch  there 
summers,  and  goes  to  California  winters. 
Sure,  I  been  there  lots  of 
times.  It's  only  three  miles 
from  here.  I  used  to  help 
Ma  do  the  plain  washing 
for  Miss  Elliot  up  there  last 
summer.  Miss  Elliot's  the 
housekeeper  —  she's  awful 
rich.  She's  got  six  gold 
rings,  honest!  And  some- 
times I'd  carry  the  wash 
home  wrapped  in  news- 
papers, and  Ma  would 
always  read  me  Aunty 
Belle's  column — she  wanted 
me  to  have  some  manners, 
she  said.  But  Ma  got  sick 
early  this  fall.  And  she — 
she  died.  And  I've  been 
taking  care  of  the  house  for 
Pa  ever  since.  Pa  tries  to 
get  work,  but  there  aint 
much  for  a  man  to  do,  he 
says.  Pa's  good  company, 
but  we  do  get  pretty  hun- 
gry, sometimes,  between 
jobs,  you  know." 


But  when  he  died,  there  in  his  shabby  cabin 
They  found  his  books,  volumes  of  Latin  and  Greek 
It  seems  he  was  an  Oxford  man. 


Yes,  the  North  "got"  him;  but  I've  often  wondered — - 
/  wish  I  knew  the  story. 


high.  Well,  he  did  have  lovely  white 
teeth — you  could  see  lots  of  them  when 
he  opened  his  mouth  so  wide.  But  it  made 
Lena  want  to  yawn  just  to  look  at  him. 
Still,  she  fought  away  the  stretchy  feeling 
in  front  of  her  ear — she  did  want  to  stay 
awake  and  listen  to  Pussy. 

"You  see,  Lena  dear,  Billy  and  I  ran 
away  and  got  married — it  seems  like  a 
week  ago,  but  it  was  only  this  morning. 
No,  yesterday  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  Denver,  to  be  exact.  We  didn't 
have  to  run  away  at  all,  but  we  thought 
it  would  be  so  much  more  romantic — " 

"Grrmp,"  said  Bill. 

The  lady  giggled.  "Look  at  him,"  she 
whispered.    Bill  opened  one  eye. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Bill,  go  lie  down 
on  that  cot  over  there,"  said  the  lady. 
"Lena  won't  mind,  will  you,  dear?" 

"Oh,  no,"  breathed  Lena.  "And  it's 
clean,  too.  I  washed  the  pillow  case  last 
week!"  Bill  staggered  over  to  the  cot, 
and  the  lady  threw  his  fur  coat  over  him. 


PUSSY    looked    about 
her.     Pitiful  little  at- 
tempts     at      housekeeping 
there  were,  too.    Beside  the 
battered  coffee  pot,  a  little 
tin  dish  of  grounds,  all  dried 
and  ready  to  use  again — an 
old  turkey   wing   to    brush 
the   iron   hearth — a    funny 
little  apron,  sewed  all  crooked,  with  Cros- 
by's   Flour,    printed    in    red    down    the 
middle  of  it. 

"Yes,  Pa's  awful  good  company," — 
Lena's  voice  trailed  off  vaguely,  and  some- 
how her  eyes  just  wouldn't  stay  open. 
She  felt  the  cup  of  chocolate  taken  from 
her  hand,  just  as  it  was  about  to  spill  over. 
There  was  a  sticky  little  cake  in  the  other 
hand.  She  curled  down  under  the  robe. 
Then  a  soft,  sweet  arm  was  under  head, 
and  somebody  slipped  a  silky  scarf  over 
the  chair-arm. 

"There,  darling.     That's  better,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,"  sighed  Lena. 
Then  it  was  very  quiet. 
The  lady  called  Pussy  leaned  her  head 
on  her  hand,  with  a  little  sound,  half- 
laugh  and  half  a  sigh.  The  fire  must  have 
been  dying  down,  for  once  the  lady  shiv- 
ered, and  pulled  her  silvery  furs  more 
closely  about  her.  If  Lena  had  been 
awake,  she  would  have  put  a  shovelful  of 
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coal  on  the  fire,  but  Lena  was  fast  asleep 
now.  And  the  lady  herself  had  slipped 
into  that  state  when  you  couldn't  pick 
up  a  coal  shovel  to  save  your  life.  You 
might  want  to,  and  you  wish  to  heaven 
somebody  else  would,  but  you  don't  do 
anything  about  it. 

Still,  the  lady  wasn't  quite  asleep.  For 
when  the  outer  door  crawled  stealthily 
open,  she  turned  her  fine  amber  eyes  in 
that  direction,  and  arched  her  feathery 
brows  quizzically. 

"Come  on  in,  whoever  you  are,"  she 
said  in  an  untroubled  tone,  "it's  much  too 
cold  to  hold  the  door  open." 

But  whoever  it  was  only  gave  a  grunt 
of  astonishment  in  answer.  Then  a  glint 
of  steel  showed  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
a  gaunt  face  followed  it. 

"Well,  who  the  hell  are  you?"  came  a 
husky  whisper. 


"My  heavens,  man,  pipe  down,"  hissed 
Pussy.  "You'll  wake  Lena,  and  the  child 
mustn't  see  you  like  this.  Here,  you,  help 
me  take  him — " 

But  the  saw-toothed  friend  was  making 
ready  to  depart. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  bleated,  "I  gotta  get 
home  now.  My  old  woman  said  she'd  beat 
the  stuffin's  outa  me  if  I  was  gone  any 
more'n  an  hour,  she  says.  And  it's  been 
longer'n  that  since  Dutchy  and  me  stop- 
ped in  at  our  place  and  I  asked  could  I 
bring  him  on  home.  Say,  git  that  man 
over  there  on  the  cot  to  help  you.     He's 


are  you 


"T'M  Pussy.     Who  the  hell 
J.  said  the  creamy  voice. 

"Never  you  mind  who  I  be.  Are  you 
alone  there?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  But  the  other  two  are 
sound  asleep,  and  they  won't  hurt  you. 
You  can  put  up  that  gun,"  said  Pussy 
crisply. 

"Well!"  There  was  an  answering 
chuckle  of  admiration  in  the  harsh  voice. 
"Blessed  if  I  won't  take  your  word  for  it. 
But  you'll  have  to  lend  me  a  hand  here, 
then.  I'm  afraid  my  side-kick  here  is 
done  for." 

"So  there  are  two  of  you,"  said  Pussy 
calmly.     "Any  more?" 

"No,  lady,  nobody  only  Dutchy  and  me. 
Honest,  they  aint.     I'm  takin'  an  awful 
chance,  too,  bringin'  Dutchy  home  with 
all    them    wild    men    loose,    shootin'    and 
tearin'.     But,  say,  he  wanted  to  see 
his  little  girl  agin  before  he  checked 
out,    an'    I  said   I'd   bring  the  poor 
cuss.     Say,  I  guess  they  messed  his 
arm  up  pretty  bad.  But  them  doctors 
no  more'n  got  it  bandaged  nice  be- 
fore he  said  he  must  start  right  out. 
Bound   to   see  Lena.    Say,  kin    you 
lend  me  a  hand,  lady?    He's  gettin' 
awful  heavy." 

Pussy  walked  over   to  the     A. 
door.  * 

"What's  he  crouched  down 
that  way  for?"  she  asked. 

"He   got    shot,    I'm  tellin' 
you,  lady,"  said  the  man  with 
weary  patience.    "Yes,  I  guess  Dutchy's 
done  for,"  he  added  complacently. 

Pussy  looked  at  the  speaker  apprais- 
•ngly. 

His  eyes  were  of  the  shifting  variety, 
and  his  front  teeth  poked  out  in  that  help- 
less way — Pussy  knew  he  had  sucked  his 
thumb  when  he  was  a  baby!  He  still 
looked  like  a  baby — that  was  it.  Pussy 
was  all  out  of  patience  with  him.  She 
wanted  to  smack  him,  and  yet  she  couldn't 
help  feeling  sorry  for  him,  too. 

"Well,  bring  the  man  in  here,"  she  said 
sharply.  "I  can't  do  anything  for  him 
out  there!" 

A  massive  figure  slumped  over  the  door- 
sill,  and  slipped  loosely  to  the  floor. 
"Lena,"  it  whispered. 

Pussy  was  on  her  knees  beside  it,  in  a 
twinkling.     "He's  fainting,"  she  said. 

"Lena,"  came  the  voice  again — louder 
this  time. 


was, 
never  a 


.,  waiting  there 
in  the  snow 


wakin'  up" — the  door  closed.  Bill  was 
glowering  out  from  under  tousled  hair. 

"Somebody  came  in,"  he  nodded  wisely 
— "saw  somebody  go  out."  Then  he  said 
"Arrrgh,"  again,  and  turned  over. 

"What  a  life,"  groaned  Pussy.  "His 
mother  never  told  me  he  slept  like  that! 
Well,  thank  heaven  I'm  strong!"  She 
stooped  over  the  recumbent  Dutchy,  a 
great  lump  dropped  there  at  her  feet.  She 
caught  her  breath  in  surprise;  how  could 
so  young  a  man — relatively  young,  of 
course— live  dirtily  like  this?  That  poor 
youngster — and  then  with  her  arrested 
breath  the  odor  of  rotten  whiskey  made 
itself  plain. 

"Here,"  she  said  impatiently.  "Put 
your  good  arm  over  my  shoulder,  and 
we'll  see  if  we  can  walk  into  the  other 
room.  Easy,  now.  I'll  have  to  carry  a 
lamp,  too,  you  know."  Dutchy's  eyes  at 
least  were  still  gallant — like  Lena's. 


"I'll  try,  lady,"  he  murmured — and 
managed  to  stagger  to  his  feet.  Then 
somehow,  they  did  walk  into  the  next 
room,  lamp  and  all. 

There  was  a  bed  there.  The  lady  made 
a  funny  noise  in  her  throat  when  she  saw 
it,  but  she  turned  the  blanket  back,  any- 
way. 

"Here,  lie  down,"  she  said,  "and  tell 
me  where  you  keep  your  pajamas.  I'll  go 
pull  Bill  out  and  have  him  help  you  un- 
dress." 

The  man  looked  at  her  blankly. 
"Or  don't  you?"  said  Pussy,  compre- 
hendingly. 

"I  most  generally  take 
my  boots  off,  ma'am,"  whis- 
pered Dutchy. 

"Well,  that  simplifies 
matters,"  Pussy  agreed. 

But  those  boots!  No,  it 
was  not  the  pleasantest 
thing  she  had  ever  done, 
but  she  took  them  off.  And 
she  slipped  a  pillow  under 
Dutchy's  head,  too,  and 
pulled  the  blanket  up  over 
him. 

"Does  your  arm  pain  you 
now?"  she  asked. 

"Not  so  much,  ma'am." 
"Lie   still — I'll    be    right 
back."     And  she  was,  with 
a  cup  full  of  something  hot. 
Half   of    it    was    from    the 
cocoa  bottle,  but  the  other 
half  was  from  Pussy's  own 
flask.     It  brought  the  tears 
to  Dutchy's  eyes,  but  it  did 
him  lots  of  good. 
He  sat  up — a  new  man. 
"Let  me  get  a  good  look  at  you,  lady," 
he  said — and  took  one. 

"Well,  I — "  he  gasped  and  fell  back 
again.     "How'd  you  get  here,  anyway?" 

"I'll  tell  you  that  later,"  said  Pussy, 
sitting  down  chummily  on  the  bed.  "You 
tell  me  how  you  got  shot.  Do  you  usually 
have  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  at  night 
up  here?  Must  be  pretty  hard  on  the 
nerves,  if  you  do." 

"No,  ma'am,  it's  usually  pretty  tame, 
but  tonight  I  mighta  knew  somethin' 
would  happen.  First  job  I've  had — say, 
it  took  me  a'most  a  year  to  land  that  job 
up  at  the  mine!  And  I  no  more'n  got  it, 
before  I  gets  shot.  Now  I'm  outa  work 
again,  and  nobody  but  Lena  to  take  care 
me — 

<C/"\F  course  that's  the  way  to  look  at 
V^/  it,"  murmured  Pussy. 

"The  doc  says  I'll  be  all  right  again  in 
a  few  weeks.  But  I  dunno,"  he  added 
hopefully. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  be." 
Pussy  was  getting  a  little  weary.  What 
an  interminable  night  this  was — why 
didn't  Sam  come  back  with  the  car.  Oh, 
what  did  these  tiresome  people  matter  to 
her,  anyway? 

"You  didn't  tell  me  how  you  got  hurt," 
she  said  crossly. 

"I  got  in  the  way  of  the  hold-up  man, 
that's  all.  Me  and  Skeet — he's  the  feller 
that  brought  me  home.  Skeet's  a  good 
feller,  but  simple,  you  know,  kinda.  Well, 
me  and  Skeet  was  checkin'  off  the  men's 
time,  and  we  was  standin'  right  near  to 
{Continued  on  page  8j) 
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very  exceptional  tourist  who  has  even 
heard  of  the  Monuments.   I'm  ashamed 
to  confess  it,  but  I  lived  in  California  five 
years  before  I  discovered  the  Pinnacles, 
and  even  longer  before  I 
visited   the  other   Monu- 
ments      of      California's 
group. 

The  name  itself  is  mis- 
leading, making  you  think 
of  graveyards  and  marble 


((A  roughly  sketched 

map  of  the  monumental 

tour.    The  recommended 

route  is  shown  in  solid 

line;  alternate  route 

in  dotted  line 
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no  Elaboration — it 


their  visitors  see  them  for  quite  different 
reasons  than  those  involved  in  an  interest 
in  their  past.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Monuments  are  small  areas,  distinguished 
by  outstanding  peculiarities,  while  the 
Parks  are  much  larger  reserves  containing 
scenery  of  the  highest  order.  Think  of 
Yosemite  or  Mount  Lassen,  for  instance. 
Yet  with  the  latter  in  mind,  you  will  find 
your  interest  in  the  Monuments  much 
quickened  by  remembering  that  the  old 
volcano  was  a  Monument  before  it  be- 
came a  Park.  There  are,  indeed,  several 
other  Monuments  here  and  there  through- 
out the  West,  which  might  reasonably  de- 
mand promotion  to  park  status,  and  there 
are  several  Parks  which  should  be  Monu- 
ments. So  far  as  California's  present 
reservations  are  concerned,  they  all  have 
their  proper  status— the  Parks  are  Parks 
and  the  Monuments  are  not  deserving  of 
promotion.  Each,  however,  is  unique  in 
its  own  individual  way,  and  together — •. 

WELL,  together  they  comprise  a 
variety  splendidly  illustrative  of 
the  real  charm  of  California.  A  visit  to 
any  one  of  them  is  well  worth  while;  but 
a  visit  to  all  makes  a  trip  which  has  no 
equal.    If  it  followed  the  route  I  should 


Shows  You  California! 


I 


S  it  true  that  they're  going  to  move 
the  Devil's  Postpile?" 

She  was  a  movie  flapper,  newly 
come  to  Mammoth.     Naively  and 
much  to  the  delight  of  her  hazers, 
she  was  trying  the  summer's  little  joke 
on  the  good-natured  hotel  clerk. 

Move  the  Postpile?  No,  he  assured  her 
gravely,  that  couldn't  easily  be  done. 
\\  hen  she  saw  it  she  would  understand. 
1  here  was  some  talk,  however,  of  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Yosemite  Park  so 
as  to  include  the  Monument.  She  knew 
that  the  Postpile  was  a  National  Monu- 
ment, of  course? 

I  hat  clerk  certainly  was  good-looking, 
and  so  nice!  The  conversation  was  worth 
continuing. 

"Now  won't  you  tell  me,  please,  just 
what  is  a  National  Monument,  anyhow?" 
I've  been  asked  that  question  myself,  a 
dozen  times,  by  people  who  should  know 
— and  I'm  not  good-looking,  either.  Every- 
body's acquainted  with  the  National 
Parks,  of  course;  not  so  many  recognize 
the  many  distinctions  between  the  Parks 
and    the   National   Forests;   but   it's  the 
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statues;  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  has  custody  of  most  of  the  Monu- 
ments, habitually  feels  obliged  to  explain 
that  "the  Monuments  reserve  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  historic  land- 
marks, historic  and  prehistoric  structures, 
and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific 
interest."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one 
of  California's  five  Monuments  has 
purely  historical  background;  history  in 
plenty  has  grown  around  the  others,  but 


take  if  I  made  the  trip  again,  it  would  lead 
you  to  almost  everything  for  which  the 
Golden  State  is  famous,  from  its  pictur- 
esque coast  to  the  heart  of  the  Sierra; 
from  Mexican  boundary  to  the  Oregon 
line;  from  the  depths  of  its  desert  canyons 
to  its  majestic  mountain  lakes. 

Of  all  the  Monuments,  I  like  the  Pin- 
nacles best.  They  are  the  most  spectacu- 
lar and  the  most  prolific  of  thrills,  no  mat- 
ter how  often   you   visit   them.     Withal. 
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they  are  easily  reached,  and  I  can  not 
take  sides  in  the  controversy  between 
Soledad  and  Hollister  as  to  which  has  the 
better  route.  Soledad's  road  is  the  quicker 
way  and  gives  you  the  more  sensational 
introduction  to  the  crags;  but  perhaps  by 
the  other  road  you  find  a  greater  variety  of 
scenery.  Anyhow,  entering  by  either  way 
you  find  the  whole  reserve  accessible;  once 
you're  there,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence how  you  came. 


YOU  must  make  up  your 
mind,  however,  what  you 
intend  to  do  when  you  leave  the 
Pinnacles  before  you  plan  your  jour- 
ney to  them;  for,  leaving,  you 
should  take  the  road  by  which 
you  came.  Foot  trails  cross  the 
reserve,  but  no  motor  road.  Hence 
I  should  confess  at  once  that 
Cabrillo  Monument  at  San  Diego, 
the  next  objective  on  this  trip  of 
ours,  is  so  far  nothing  but  the 
approved  site  for  a  real  monument 
of  the  heroic,  marble  type,  which 
some  day  is  to  grace  Point  Loma, 
where  Cabrillo  made  his  discovery 
of  California.  Moreover,  I  had 
planned  to  fudge  a  little  on  behalf 
of  Palm  Canyon,  which  isn't  a 
National  Monument  at  all — merely 

C[  Below:  Cinder  Cone,  looking 

toward  Title  Lake.     Bear  Paw  Cave 

immediately  below.    Point  from 

which  picture  was  taken,  Lava 

Beds  National  Monument 
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and  a  good  bargainer.  If  you 
want  two  Southland  goals — 
two  excuses  for  a  trip  which 
needs  none — Cabrillo  and  Palm 
Canyon  will  do  nobly.  Make 
up  your  mind  at  once  though. 
If  you  say  yes  about  the  two, 
your    trip    Pinnacleward    had 


Fremont  Trail  1846 

m  ».  test  *x#**ai*fmfiiu#Bfo 


one  in  prospect,  since  Congress,  when 
it  designated  the  area  which  was  to 
constitute  Palm  Canyon  Monument, 
failed  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  buy  it 
from  the  Indians  in  whose  reservation  it 
is  included,  and  the  citizens  who  wanted 
to  remedy  that  omission  haven't  come 
to  terms  with  Lo,  who  if  poor  is  proud  also, 


better  be  by  Soledad.  If  you  decide 
the  circuit  can  not  be  so  long,  then  take 
the  Hollister  approach,  leave  by  it  also, 
cross  into  San  Joaquin  valley  by  Pacheco 
Pass,  follow  the  Valley  highway  to  Bakers- 
field,  and,  by  the  startling  new  Kern 
Canyon-Walker  Pass  road,  make  your 
way  through  the  Sierra  to  Owens  Valley 


({Above:     The  Monument  Route 

follows,  for  a  time,  the  trail  of 

Fremont  and  his  scouts 
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highway  upon  which,  coming  up 
from  Palm  Canyon,  I'll  join  you 
presently. 

At   any    rate,    starting    at    San 
Francisco,   you  take  the  familiar, 
well-traveled    highway    down    the 
peninsula,  through  Palo  Alto  and 
perhaps    the    charming  campus  of 
Stanford  University,  and  then  the 
orchard-covered   Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley.    Doubtless   to  you  that's    an 
old    story,  rbut    you  have  no  idea 
how  it  thrills  a  stranger!    Remem- 
ber what  I    claim    for  this  trip — it 
shows  you  California.     The  ride  below 
San  Francisco,  along  the  Bay,  with  those 
colorful  hills  behind  you  and  across  the 
water,  the  blossoming  or  fruit-burdened 
trees  beside  the  road,  the  suggestion  of  old 
mission  days  at  Santa  Clara  and  later  at 
San  Juan,  is  all  real  California  stuff!* 


SA  N  JUAN  grade  takes  you  across  the 
mountain  range  which  is  topped, 
thirty  miles  southward,  by  the  Pinnacles, 
the  splendid  pavement  putting  to  shame 
the  country  roadyou  find  at  Soledad  for  the 
trip  back  into  the  hills;  but  the  views  you 
have  from  the  highway,  charming  though 
they  are,  are  not  so  romantic  as  those  the 
dusty,  old-time  trail  discloses  as  you  wind 
your  way  over  the  summits  and  down  the 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


*Author's  Note — Of  the  Monuments  described  in  this 
article,  the  Pinnacles  and  Muir  Woods  are  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service;  Cabrillo  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department;  Devil's  Postpile,  Modoc 
Lava  Beds,  and  Oregon  Caves  are  in  charge  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Palm  Canyon  is,  as  yet,  the  property  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  band  of  Indians,  whose  business  is  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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In  the  /jind 


(S^A  Fijian 

Flapper. 

Hey!    Hey! 


whom  I  carried  a  letter 
of  introduction.  "You 
can  get  to  almost  any 
of  the  islands  from  here, 
but  they're  all  beastly,  backward 
places,  and  you'll  do  best  to  stay  in 
Suva.  You'll  find  everything  you 
want — asphalt  streets,  electric  lights, 


"By  i/ARRY 


ranged  from  big  cargo-steamers  loading 
for  Sydney  or  San  Francisco  to  queer, 
blunt-nosed  sailing  vessels,  many  of  them 
defiant  of  nautical  classification,  discharg- 


In  this  Third 
Article  of 

%A 

Tropical 

Tramp  in 

the  *5buth 

Seas 

the  Author 
Continues  His 
Search  for  Romance 
and  Adventure  in  the 
Fiji  Islands 


THE  Fiji  Islands! 
As  I  cruised  southward 
toward  them  I  could  visualize 
the  arrival — the  naked  blacks 
coming  out  in  their  canoes — 
the  captain  regarding  them  through  nar- 
rowed eyes  as  he  settled  a  revolver  in  its 
holster — the  mate  issuing  rifles  and  am- 
munition to  his  men  as  he  gave  the  solemn 
instructions,  "Don't  shoot  unless  they 
start  something,  but  if  they  do — " 

Whereupon,  one  bright  morning,  we 
sailed  into  a  pleasant  harbor  among  rolling 
green  hills,  to  dock  at  Suva,  the  capital  of 
the  group — the  most  modern,  up-to-date, 
and  commercially  important  city  in  Aus- 
tralasia. 

"This  is  the  cross-roads  of  the  South 
Seas,"   boasted   the   local   Englishman  to 


G^On  the  Reiva  River 

motion  pictures,  social  clubs,  schools,  bar- 
rooms, churches,  Fords,  automobiles,  golf 
course,  Carnegie  Library,  tennis  courts, 
botanical  garden,  prohibition  debates, 
hotels,  museums,  stores,  jails — everything. 
I'll  introduce  you  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  put  you  up  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association." 

I  hadn't  come  all  the  way  to  Fiji,  how- 
ever, to  spend  a  pleasant  vacation  or  es- 
cape the  northern  winter. 

In  my  pocket  were  instructions  from  an 
editor,  directing  me  to  find  the  romance 
and  adventure  of  the  South  Seas — in  fact, 
to  dine  with  cannibals,  if  such  things  could 
be  found — and  although  there  were  sev- 
eral nice  <fx-cannibals  even  on  the  asphalt 
streets  of  Suva,  they  didn't  seem  in  the 
glare  of  electricity  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a 
background  to  be  quite  thrilling  enough 
for  readers. 

So  two  weeks  later  I  walked  down  to 
where  the  pavement  ends — to  a  very  busy 
wharf  lined   with   all  sorts  of  craft  that 


ing  copra  from  the  outlying  islands  and 
smelling  to  Heaven  with  the  exotic  fra- 
grance of  all  the  Seven  Oceans. 

"When  do  you  sail?"  I  asked  the  cap- 
tain of  the  queerest. 

"Tomorrow  at  daybreak." 

And  at  daybreak,  with  much  rattling 
and  shaking,  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
"beastly,  backward  places,"  for  which 
Suva  is  the  South  Sea  focal  point. 

THE  skipper,  a  ruddy-faced  Briton, 
seldom  consulted  his  compass. 

He  found  his  course,  in  preference,  by 
crouching  in  various  queer  postures  and 
squinting  at  the  ocean,  judging  its  depth 
by  the  color,  or  plotting  his  direction  by 
the  islands  that  rose  up  from  time  to 
time  to  replace  those  that  dropped  behind 
us  over  the  watery  horizon. 

Toward  his  half-caste  mate,  he  bore 
himself  as  befits  not  only  one  of  superior 
authority  but  one  of  superior  race,  and  the 
mate  in  turn  lorded  it  over  the  "boys"  of 
the  native  crew. 

In  local  parlance,  at  least,  it  was  cus- 
tomary   to    speak    of   them    as    "boys," 
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although  most  of  them  were  men  in  years, 
and  all  of  them  in  physique.  They  were 
Fijians,  recruited  at  Suva,  and  although 
possibly  a  trifle  less  massive  and  bulky 


so  devoid  of  superfluous  flesh  that 
the  veins  stood  out  upon  their 
bulging,  hairy  legs. 

In  color  they  were  darker  than 
their  neighbors,  with  slightly  negroid 
features  —  characteristics  1  i  n  kji  n  g 
them  with  the  Melanesian  blacks  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons — and 


than  the  islanders  I  had  previously  seen 
in  Samoa  or  Tonga,  they  were  equally 
tall  and  superbly  built,  sometimes  with  a 
peculiar,  almost-feminine  rounding  of  the 
chest,  but  always  solid  and  muscular,  and 


({Left:  A  native  girl  smiles 
for  the  author 

their  kinky  hair  stood  out  from 
their  heads  a  full  six  inches  in  huge, 
bushy  manes  unrivalled  by  any 
other  race  in  the  world. 

They  were  very  proud  of  these 
fuzzy  halos,  and  spent  much  of  their 
time  brushing  them,  using  a  wooden 
comb  with  extra-long  prongs,  or 
treating  them  with  lime  and  clay  to 
produce  a  shade  of  crimson  or  ma- 
roon. The  primary  purpose  of  this 
"beautification,"  to  be  sure,  was  to 
discourage  lice  from  settling  in  such 
a  heaven-designed  paradise,  but  the 
gorgeous  coloring  appealed  to  primi- 
tive Fijian  taste,  and  they  vied 
with  one  another  to  intensify  an 
effect  which  already  was  strikingly 
weird  and  grotesque. 

IN  nature,  although  they  looked  quite 
savage  and  ferocious,  they  were  com- 
pletely child-like.  They  chattered  con- 
stantly among  themselves,  always  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs,  and  whether  on  watch  or 


ff  Above:  A  Fijian  boatman 

(T  Left:  A  typical  Fijian 
village 


lolling  under  the  fo'castle, 
or  squatting  in  a  huddled 
group  to  soak  their  noon- 
day hardtack  in  a  water- 
filled  kerosene-tin,  they 
were  ever  ready  at  the 
slightest  excuse,  or  no 
excuse  at  all,  to  burst 
into  roars  of  deep-throated 
laughter  that  broke  like 
the  explosion  of  a  dyna- 
mite-bomb. 

When,  despite  the  pitch- 
ing of  the  vessel,  I  brought 
out     my    portable    type- 
writer and  tried  to  work, 
they  gathered  outside  the 
cabin    windows,   perching 
upon  the  spray-dashed  rail 
in      unrestrainable     curi- 
osity,  and   no   annoyed  scowling  on  my 
part  would  induce  them  to  leave.    For  the 
moment  they  became  quiet,  discussing  me 
in  awed  whispers,  but  not  from  courtesy 
or  consideration.    They  simply  were  fas- 
cinated by  the  click  of  the  keys,  and  en- 
tranced by  the  jingle  of  the  bell  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

"They've  got  the  minds  of  ten-year- 
olds,"  explained  the  Australian  engineer. 
"But  they're  good  workers,  if  theyjfeel 
like  it.  One  of  those  devils  can  shoulder 
a  bag  of  sugar  that  would  take  four  white 
men  to  lift.  Take  that  fellow  Sakobi,  for 
instance,  over  there.  I  saw  him  come 
down  to  the  dock  two  weeks  ago  with  a 
two  hundred  pound  stoker  on  his  back. 
Just  out  of  sheer  kindness,  it  was,  too. 
The  man  was  an  'Aussie,'  and  dead  drunk. 
When  Sakobi  set  him  down,  the  blighter 
took  a  swing  at  him,  and  bashed  him  in 
the  eye.  So  Sakobi  knocked  him  cold  with 
a  boat  hook,  just  out  of  sheer  kindness, 
and  carried  him  aboard  and  put  him  to 
bed.  Yep;  they've  got  the  minds  of  ten 
year  olds.'  {Continued  on  page  go) 
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cl/7  Significant  and 

1>ital  ^A(ovel  of 

cJftfarriage  Against 

the  background  of  a 

Small  /Western  Town 

Tart  IV 


The  Story  so  far: 

THE  only  thing  to  do,  bravely  decides 
Ruth  Beverley,  is  to  invite  Celia 
Sloan,  the  charming  young  widow  who  is 
having  quite  an  affair  with  her  husband, 
Lauren,  into  her  home  for  an  indefinite 
visit.  In  that  radical  way  she  thinks 
Lauren  will  have  to  make  his  final  choice 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Sloan — and  thus 
end  the  present  miserable  complications. 
Yet,  unhappy  though  she  is,  Ruth  still 
loves  her  husband  too  much  to  encourage 
the  advances  of  her  former  lover,  the 
sympathetic  Goddard  Dent. 

The  situation  grows  more  difficult  at 
home  as  Lauren  is  completely  infatuated 
with  Celia.  And  she  is  clever  enough  to 
keep  him  at  arms  length.  But  one  evening 
there  is  a  passionate  scene  between  the  two 
which  leads  Ruth  to  think  that  Lauren  has 
been  untrue  to  her.  Grieving  bitterly 
about  this,  she  sees  Dent  again. 

A  camping  trip  is  planned  and  Celia  ma- 
liciously suggests  that  Dent  accompany 
them  up  in  the  mountains. 

"He  was  here  this  afternoon,"  purred 
Celia,  conveying  information  to  Lauren. 
"That's  what  made  me  think  of  it."  She 
caught  Lauren's  eye.  It  was  as  if  she 
gave  him  a  message.  His  expression 
changed.  A  new  thought  had  jumped 
into  his  mind. 

Lauren  addressed  his  wife.  "Shall  we 
invite  Goddard?" 

"Why,  it's  too  late,  Lauren.  Besides, 
I  don't — we  don't — " 

"Why  not?" 

"Yes,  why  not?"  echoed  Celia. 

Ruth  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
saw  that  she  had  protested  too  much. 

|  s  v 


P 


"I'll  ask  him,"  de- 
cided Lauren.  "His 
time  is  his  own." 

"Oh,  how  nice!" 
cooed  Celia.  "Then 
you  think  he  could 
go: 

"He'll  go,"  promised 
Lauren  savagely. 
Now  go  on  with  the  story: 

CHAPTER  X 

I 

ANSY  MID- 

dleton  told  a 

group  of  us 

yesterday 

that  you 
were  going  to  marry 
Prentiss  Cobbledick." 

A  flush  sprang  up 
under  Veronica's  lumi- 
nous skin.  She  was  hav- 
ing lunch  with  Ruth, 
Celia  being  gone  for  the 
day.  She  jabbed  vic- 
iously into  her  creamed 
chicken. 

"Shall  I  choke  Pansy 
sometime,  or  only 
dream  of  it?  I'm  not 
going  to  marry  Pren- 
tiss. But  he's  Grand- 
mother's choice — good 
family,  standing,  for- 
tune— and  she  thinks 
it's  scandalous  that  I 
should  approach  the 
age  of  thirty  without 
singing  the  grand  duet. 
But  I  won't  marry  Prentiss — WON'T." 

Ruth  laughed  at  her  vehemence.  "I'm 
not  trying  to  make  you." 

"No,  but  you  stirred  up  something  in 
me.  Grandmother  and  I  have  had  a 
frightful  row  over  this.  How  does  Tor- 
rington  get  hold  of  things  ?  Nobody  tells, 
but  everybody  knows.  Well,  pretty  soon 
they'll  get  hold  of  the  further  fact  that  I 
won't  marry  Prentiss.  How  long  do  you 
suppose  I  could  sit  in  his  limousine  and 
behind  his  electric  percolator?  With  all 
my  will  power,  I'd  give  myself  three 
months.  And  then  what?  I  don't  know 
what  would  happen,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
there.  Think  of  the  mess  that  would  be! 
No,  I'm  too  wise  to  try  it.     I  wouldn't 
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marry  anybody.  Not  anybody!"  Ruth 
opened  a  biscuit.  "Maybe  you're  not 
wise.  You  might  be  the  very  one  to 
make  a  success  of  it  and  be  happy.  It's 
probably  too  bad  that  your  ideas  of  mar- 
riage are  so  high." 

"TTIGH!"  Veronica  laid  down  her 
ll  fork.  "High!" 
"You  don't  deceive  me  at  all.  ^  ou  rail 
against  marriage  because  you  have  a  very 
much  higher  idea  of  it  than  most  people. 
It's  because  you  know  what  it  ought  to  be 
that  you're  so  irritated  by  what  it  is  on 
the  average.  But,  dear,  you  know  that 
however  faulty  our  marriage  customs  may 
be,  there  isn't  anything  in  them  to  prevent 
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your  making  the  most  wonderful  kind  of 
marriage  under  them." 

"Good  shot,"  acknowledged  Veronica 
amiably.  "I  want  another  cup  of  coffee 
to  sustain  me  while  I  make  a  confession. 
You're  perfectly  right,  of  course.  Stop 
criticizing  and  show  us.  But  I  can't.  I'm 
afraid  of  marriage.  Desperately  afraid,  if 
you  want  the  truth.  Everybody  is  who 
knows  much  about  it.  Ergo,  marry 
young." 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"Of  failure.  I  hate  failure.  I  distrust 
the  whole  thing.  My  brain  tells  me  that 
it's  the  wrong  kind  of  agreement  that  men 
and  women  swear  to.  Imagine  any  two 
men  going  into  the  shoe  business  on   a 


(( The  air  was  now  thickened  by  smoke. 
With  her  lips  parted  to  call,  Ruth  glanced 
at  the  curled  childish  figure;  and  a  white- 
hot  flash  of  something  outside  her  tore 
through  her  brain.  Let  her  sleep. 
Let  her  sleep! 

similar  sort  of  contract.  Suppose  they 
said  to  a  lawyer:  'Now  draw  up  this 
agreement  to  cover  the  points  that  we  are 
good  friends  and  we're  going  to  hold  each 
other  in  high  esteem,  and  if  either  one  has 
the  influenza  the  other  will  tend  the  store, 
and  that  we're  going  to  be  good  friends  as 
long  as  we  live.'  Well,  what  about  the  shoe 
business?  Would  it  be  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cess if  they  didn't  agree  about  the  capital 
they'd  put  in  and  how  they'd  use  it,  and 
how  much  of  the  profits  they'd  turn  back 
into  enlarging  the  enterprise,  and  all  those 
things  ?  Why,  that  lawyer  would  go  home 
at  night  and  tell  his  wife  that  a  couple  of 
ginks  from  the  insane  asylum  called  on 
him  that  morning;  wanted  to  go  into  the 
shoe  business.    Wouldn't  he?" 

Ruth  laughed^    "Perhaps.     But—" 

"No,  not  'but',"  interrupted  Veronica, 

"because  there's  a  lot  of  similarity.    That 

pretty  marriage  service  sounds  well  in  the 

midst  of  the  wedding  pageant  when  every- 


thing's covered  with  expensive  flowers 
and  drowned  in  good  music;  but  wouldn't 
it  have  more  bearing  to  promise  to  con- 
trol your  temper  and  take  the  other  fel- 
low's viewpoint  and  hold  yourself  ready 
for  an  arbitration  meeting  at  any  time, 
and  a  few  other  items  of  the  same  sort? 
That  kind  of  contract  might  not  sound  so 
well  before  the  fashion  parade,  but,  by 
glory,  it  would  show  up  well  in  a  bungalow 
when  somebody  forgot  to  order  the  beef- 
steak or  the  leak  in  the  roof  wasn't 
mended  and  the  plastering  fell  down." 

"X7'OU  could  have  such  a  contract, 
I    Veronica." 

"To  be  sure,"  snapped  Veronica  good- 
naturedly.  "Every  sensible  couple  have 
an  understanding  on  the  points  that  they 
think  are  going  to  be  important.  That's 
the  real  ceremony — and  so  what  is  that 
mummery  except  a  sop  to  public  opinion? 
Go  through  a  meaningless  form  so  that 
nobody  will  criticize  you.  If  that's  mor- 
ality— " 

"Meantime  take  a  biscuit.  We  can't 
have  chaos,  everybody  going  his  own  way. 
We  must  have  a  social  order." 

"All  right.  Give  us  one,  then.  Give  us 
one  that's  frank  and  decent  and  workable, 
and  I'll  sit  in  the  front  row  and  clap  as 
hard  as  anybody.     But  if  you  make  it 
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blind-man's-buff,  I'll  stay  in  the  other 
room.  We  had  a  case  in  the  Probation- 
Office  the  other  day.  Boy  and  girl  ran  off 
and  got  married.  They  were  under  age, 
but  they  looked  older,  so  they  got  away 
with  it.  And  when  we  found  them,  what 
reason  do  you  suppose  they  gave  for  get- 
ting married  like  that,  instead  of  waiting 
a  bit?  Why,  they  just  thought  they 
would.  Neat  little  reason,  wasn't  it,  for 
taking  the  life-or-death  leap?  And  if 
they'd  been  three  or  four  years  older,  al- 
though they  wouldn't  have  been  quite  so 
terrified  and  meek,  their  reason  would 
have  been  practically  the  same.  They 
just  happen  to  think  of  it,  like  having  a 
strawberry  soda.  They  feel  some  kind  of 
urge  and  they  don't  know  exactly  what 
it's  all  about,  but  they  just  think  they 
will." 

"But  at  least  they  think  they  love  each 
other,  Veronica,  and  that's  the  main — " 

"It  isn't  enough,  old  dear. 
They  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  marriage,  and 
they  don't.  They've  never 
been  taught  anything  about 
it.  They  go  to  school  and  learn 
how  many  English  queens 
were  beheaded  and  what 
crops  they  raise  in  Java  and 
how  to  multiply  forty  by 
twenty-five  in  a  hurry;  but 
they  aren't  taught  anything 
about  self-control  or  forbear- 
ance or  respect  for  the  rights 
of  other  people,  or  anything 
else  that  will  help  them 
when  they  come  to  make  the 
most  difficult  psychological 
adjustment  in  human  re- 
lations. 


ica.  Let  them  get  married  when  and  to 
whom  they  please.  Don't  teach  'em  any- 
thing about  it,  because  they  must  work  it 
out  in  their  own  way.  But  once  they're 
married,  if  they  don't  follow  the  pattern, 
catch  'em,  punish  'em,  disgrace  'em. 

"We  manage  our  automobile  problem 
in  the  same  way.  Anybody  in  Torrington 
can  get  a  driver's  license.  No  examina- 
tion; no  attempt  to  find  out  whether  he 
can  drive  or  not.  The  fact  that  he  just 
thought  he'd  get  a  license  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  issuing  one  to  him.  Then  we 
employ  traffic  officers  to  catch  as  many 
drivers  as  possible  in  unskillful  driving  or 
infractions  of  the  laws  that  we  made  no 
effort  to  find  out  they'd  ever  heard  about. 
It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  little  American 
custom — one  of  the  feathery  branches  on 
the  tree  of  freedom  that  we  keep  in  our 
front  yard  for  all  other  nations  to  see. 
Open  the  gate  wide  to  all;  make  it  as  easy 


A  n   O  f  f  e  ring 

By  John  Girdler 

For  I  have  eaten  crusts  and  found  them-  sweet; 
Have  seen  a  spring  upon  the  desert 's  J cace; 

Refreshed  a  flower  that  withered  in  the  heat 
Beside  the  traffic-burdened  market  place; 
Though  forced  to  spend  my  days  in  far-off  places 
The  starlit  night  seemed  full  of  friendly  faces. 


a    piece   of  sheet    iron    over   them,    and 
Lauren  got  the  supper. 

They  were  all  up  early  the  next  morn- 
ing— except  Celia,  who  did  not  appear  till 
the  others  were  nearly  through  breakfast. 
"I  know  I'm  late,"  she  acknowledged 
with  an  attractive  smile.  "I  didn't  feel 
like  hurrying.     I  didn't  sleep." 

"Didn't  sleep!"  echoed  the  late  occu- 
pants of  sleeping-bags. 

"No,  I  couldn't.  The  cot  is  so  narrow! 
I  couldn't  turn,  or  else  I  yanked  the  covers 
loose  and  was  cold.  I  never  slept  on  a  cot 
before.  It  isn't  very  comfortable,  is  it?" 
Marjorie  shot  her  a  glance.  "You  can 
have  my  sleeping-bag." 

"Is  that  more  comfortable?"  inquired 
Celia  conversationally. 

"Oh,  much.    Lots  of  spring  to  it.  What 
are  we  going  to  do — everybody?" 

Do!  The  very  thought  of  some  com- 
mon plan  showed  how  ill  assorted  the 
small  group  was.  It  was  Celia 
who  made  it  so.  Each  one 
was  affected  by  her  and  re- 
acted to  the  others  differently 
in  consequence.  Lauren  was 
admiring  but  wary;  Goddard 
contemptuous  but  polite; 
Marjorie  aloof;  Ruth  filled 
with  horrified  aversion,  but 
remembering  that  Celia  was 
her  guest.  As  for  Celia,  she 
was  utterly  composed,  sure 
now  that  Ruth  intended  no 
move  against  her,  sure  also 
that  Lauren  was  still  fasci- 
nated and  merely  biding  his 
time. 


NO. 
foi 


Give  them  in- 
formation, discipline 
them  if  they  don't  obey,  but 
let  their  characters  go  to  the 
dogs.  Which  they  often  do. 
Don't  interfere  with  their  per- 
sonal development.  The  complacent 
parents  say:  'It's  about  time  for  John  or 
Susie  or  Ferdinand  to  be  falling  in  love,' 
and  they  act  as  if  the  whole  thing  was 
automatic  and  mustn't  be  prepared  for  or 
explained  or  helped  over  the  hard  places. 
Leave  the  little  dears  free.  They  have  to 
work  out  these  things  in  their  own  way. 
It  makes  me  sick.    I  see  too  much  of  it." 

Ruth  nodded.  "So  does  everybody  else. 
We've  carried  personal  liberty  to  the  ex- 
treme.   A  good  thing  gone  to  seed." 

"Laissez  faire"  agreed  Veronica  vehe- 
mently. "That's  the  trouble  with  us. 
Laissez  faire  as  far  as  youth  is  concerned. 
Adults  fifty  cents  or  more,  but  young 
people  free.  That's  our  idea.  Don't 
interfere  with  youth.  Let  them  develop 
naturally.  Let  them  act  when  they  don't 
know  how,  so  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
act  from  having  acted  when  they  didn't 
know — well,  I  never  could  figure  it  out. 
But,  anyhow,  give  the  young  people  lib- 
erty, even  if  you  give  'em  death.  Free- 
dom gone  mad!  Every  gate  open;  walk 
in  if  they  please.  If  they  do  something 
you  don't  approve  of,  wait  a  bit  and  catch 
'em  later.  But  in  the  flush  of  youth — 
laissez  faire,  let  'em  go.  The  great  Ameri- 
can slogan.  Phrase  borrowed  from  the 
French,  but  all  enriching  done  by  Amer- 


/  wish  I  could  bequeath  my  desert  spring, 
My  flower,  my  stars,  the  sweetness  of  my  bread, 

The  full  content  that  makes  my  spirit  sing 
To  one  who  understands,  when  I  am  dead. 

Men  pause,  appraise  my  gift,  and  pass  me  by, 
But  I  hope  on,  beneath  my  starlit  sky. 


as  you  can  for  everybody  to  get  in;  but 
after  they're  once  inside — treat  'em  rough. 
Shall  we  wash  the  dishes  ?  I'm  expert,  and 
I'd  love  to  help." 

"No.  We'll  stack  them  and  pretend 
they  aren't  there." 

"Expert  at  that,  too,"  declared  Ver- 
onica, gathering  up  cups  and  plates.  "I 
was  born  fifty  years  too  early.  That's 
why  I  rave.    And  you — " 

"Yes,"  admitted  Ruth,  with  sudden 
gravity,  "it  may  be  that  I  was  born  fifty 
years  too  late.  That's  what  you  were 
going  to  say.    You  may  be  right." 

II 

BY  starting  early  in  the  morning, 
the  Beverley  party  reached  their 
camping  point  in  the  High  Sierras  in  the 
late  afternoon.  They  selected  a  site  in  the 
edge  of  a  growth  of  pines  near  a  tiny 
stream  and  about  half  a  mile  from  a  lake — 
one  of  the  many  lakes  that  filled  the  hol- 
lows between  the  mountain  ridges. 

They  had  brought  a  cot  and  blankets 
for  Celia,  but  the  others  had  sleeping- 
bags.  They  had  a  hammock  and  a  small 
dressing-tent,  and  they  had  laid  in  a  few 
canned  goods  and  cooking  materials  at 
Chico.  Goddard  made  a  trench,  built  up 
some  large  stones  on  each  side  of  it,  slung 


ULTIMATELY  they 
took  their  different 
ways.  Marjorie  and  God- 
dard swung  off  through  the 
trees  toward  the  lake,  which 
in  the  early  sunshine  looked 
like  a  bright  piece  of  tin — 
bluish  silver— with  dark  point- 
ed pines  on  the  farther  shore. 
Lauren  put  up  the  hammock  and  Celia 
curled  up  in  it  with  a  book  and  cushions. 
Ruth  washed  the  dishes,  and  Lauren 
came  back  to  provide  some  cupboards — 
two  wooden  boxes  nailed  to  a  tree.  He 
hunted  his  hammer  and  nails  out  of  the 
car  and  came  toward  Ruth. 

Suddenly  an  old  habit  flashed  out  and 
he  gave  her  a  warm  smile.  She  answered 
it  in  kind.  Camping  had  been  one  of  their 
chief  pleasures;  and  now  that  they  were 
cut  off  from  the  scenes  of  the  past  few 
months,  something  of  their  old  devotion 
and  comradeship  had  surged  up.  They 
began  to  talk  easily  to  each  other — Ruth's 
heart  lifted.  In  these  clear  open  spaces 
Lauren  might  drop  off  that  fetid  fascina- 
tion and  be  again  the  Lauren  she  had 
loved.     She  felt  almost  happy. 

A  week  of  peaceful  days  followed,  and 
Ruth  continued  more  serene,  more  hope- 
ful. There  was  less  to  criticize  in  Lauren's 
behavior,  less  to  resent  in  Celia's. 

One  of  the  things  she  had  dreaded  most, 
as  often  happens,  had  canceled  out.  God- 
dard had  been  faultless.  She  wondered  if 
he  suspected  that  Celia  and  Lauren  were 
watching  him.  Certainly  his  manner  to- 
ward herself  was  perfect.  Friendly;  noth- 
ing more.  He  treated  her  exactly  as  he 
did  Marjorie  while  they  were  in  camp, 
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and  by  mutual  consent  they  never  took 
walks  together,  whereas  he  and  Marjorie 
walked  a  great  deal.  Marjorie  was  full 
of  energy,  and  Goddard  loved  to  tramp. 

Ruth  felt  grateful  to  him  for  being  al- 
ways circumspect. 

After  the  first  day  or  two,  their  rations 
dwindled  to  fish  and  camp  bread,  the 
latter  compounded  by  Lauren  and  Ruth 
on  a  varied  basis  of  cornmeal,  rice,  and 
flour,  and  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Nom- 
inally the  fish  were  caught  by  the  two 
men.  They  sprawled  on  the  ground  and 
laid  their  plans,  talking  earnestly  about 
spinners  and  wobbling  spoons  and  flies — 
Gray  Hackle,  Royal  Coachman,  Silver 
Doctor.  They  told  each  other  which  was 
irresistible  to  trout  in  the  lakes,  in  the 
small  streams,  early  in  the  morning,  late 
in  the  evening.  Each  knew  all  about  it, 
but  they  didn't  agree. 

Later  the   trout   seemed   reluctant   to 
agree  with  either.     The  catch  was  light 
except  when  they  had  gone  out  on  the 
lake  in  the  ghostly  early  morning.     But 
they  had  plenty  of  fish  for  all  that,  be- 
cause there  was  an  old  fellow  living  in  a 
cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.    His  name 
was  Joe,  and  his  pro- 
fession was   catching 
fish     for     fishermen. 
Lauren  and  Goddard, 
starting  off  with   am- 
bition and  faith  that 
they  could  find  pools 
not    yet    fished    out, 
were    very    likely    to 
trail    around  by    the 
cabin  and  sneak  back 
to    their    own    camp 
with   the  shamefaced 
confession    that  they 
had    "caught   a    fine 
string  at  Joe's  place." 
Sometimes    they 
brought     the     small 
rainbow    trout    from 
the  streams,  but  oft- 
ener  the  steelheads  or 
the     Dolly     Vardens 
from  the  lakes. 

Ill 

THEY  had  been 
in  camp  ten 
days  when  they  all 
took  a  hike.  They 
dropped  down  an  easy 
slope  covered  with  tall 
sugar  pines,  straight 
and  stately,  clean  of 
branches  for  many 
feet  above  the  ground. 
Crinkly  yellow  moss 
clung  to  dead  branches 
and  an  occasional  trunk,  a  gay  contrast 
with  the  rich  brown  bark.  They  crossed 
one  end  of  an  enormous  dry  meadow, 
where  grass  and  compass  plants  grew, 
and  struck  again  into  the  woods,  hunting 
out  a  crimson  snow  plant  now  and  then 
at  the  base  of  a  pine. 

The  trail  wound  up  through  cool  brakes 
and  thimbleberry.  There  were  yellow 
tiger  lilies  rising  out  of  this  mass  of  green, 
and  over  everything  the  stillness  and 
dignity  of  unmolested  country — a  stillness 
that  the  bluejays  and  squirrels  scarcely 
disturbed. 

They  rested  at  a  rocky  open  turn  in  the 


trail,  where  they  could  see  Mt.  Lassen. 
As  Celia  disappointedly  said,  it  didn't 
look  like  a  volcano.  Calm,  snow-capped, 
it  had  the  spurious  blandness  of  a  re- 
formed roue.  Time  was  when  it  had  been 
a  riotous  waster,  hurling  rocks  and  cinders 
and  lava  with  prodigal  lavishness  for 
many  miles,  but  now  it  sits  in  comparative 
serenity.  It  still  rules,  however.  Even 
the  noble  pines  and  firs  are  tenants  with 


((She  had caught 
a  small  branch  of 
cedar  and  was 
clutching  it  for 

support.    She 

stood  there  a 
moment,  breath- 
less, gazing 

down  at  him 
with  a  wistful, 
affrighted  look 

in  her  brown 


precarious  foothold,  clinging  to  thin  soil 
that  covers  the  lava. 

Celia  shook  her  head.  "You  needn't 
tell  me  it  ever  threw  rocks  all  over  these 
mountains.  How  could  it?  Where  would 
so  much  force  come  from?  Do  you  under- 
stand volcanoes?"  She  appealed  to  Lauren 
with  a  wistful  ingenuousness  in  her  lovely 
eyes. 

"Not  very  well.  The  theory  somewhat, 
but  that  doesn't  take  away  your  wonder." 
He  smiled  at  Celia.    His  eyes  glowed. 

Ruth  chanced  to  be  watching  them,  and 
her  reassurance  of  the  past  few  days  was 
suddenly  dissipated.    Why  was  it  attrac- 


tive not  to  understand  volcanoes?  Why? 
Lauren  was  certainly  a  man  of  average 
intelligence,  and  yet  this  lack  of  intelli- 
gence captivated  him  beyond  his  power 
of  self-possession.  Why?  If  Celia  had 
said:  "Now  sit  down  here  on  this  rock 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  volcanoes," 
would  Lauren  have  sat?  No,  he  would 
have  been  bored  beyond  words. 

She  had  scarcely  been  able  to  believe 
that  Celia,  with  her  shallow  mind  and  her 
willingness  to  exhibit  it,  could  hold  Laur- 
en's interest  except  passingly.  But  mind 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  had 
thought  it  strange  that  Celia  should  flaunt 
her  ignorance.  Was  it  perhaps  one  of  her 
cleverest  tricks?  Like  saying:  "Brains, 
now!  We'll  brush  them  aside.  They 
clutter  up." — Deliberately.  She  knew  she 
didn't  need  them. 

They  ate  their  lunch  within  sight  of  a 
green  meadow  where  cattle  were  grazing 
knee-deep  in  the  grass.  Moist,  luxuriant, 
green,  grass  fed  by  unseen  water.  A 
meadow  cradled  high  by  higher  moun- 
tains, as  limpid  and  intense  as  an  emerald. 

On  the  way  back  to  camp,  Lauren  kept 
close  to  Celia.  They  lagged  behind  the 
others.  When  they  came  to  a  steep  des- 
cent over  bare  rocks,  he  crept  down  ahead 
of  her,  planted  his  feet  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible, and  reached  up  both  hands  to  help 
her. 

SHE  had  caught  a  small  branch  of 
cedar  and  was  clutching  it  for  sup- 
port. She  stood  there  a  moment,  breath- 
less, gazing  down  at  him  with  a  wistful, 
affrighted  look  in  her  big  brown  eyes. 

His  face  became  illumined.  "What  are 
you  afraid  of?" 

She  shook  her  head  ever  so  slightly, 
and  her  pouting  lips  parted,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"Of  me?" 

It  was  true  that  her  art  was  not  in 
words.  She  looked  at  him  steadily, 
deeply.  Plaintive  sweetness  came  into 
her  expression,  a  suggestion  of  unfathom- 
able emotion,  of  yearning  held  in  check. 
She  released  the  cedar  branch  as  if  she 
had  forgotten  about  it,  and  it  sprang 
away  with  a  feathery  wave  of  green.  Her 
hands  fluttered,  prettily  helpless.  He 
caught  them  and  drew  her  firmly  and 
carefully  down   over  the   slippery   rock. 

Without  transition  he  swung  her  into 
his  arms  and  crushed  her  to  him  in  a 
relentless  embrace.  They  clung  to- 
gether as  if  they  would  never  part,  never 
give  each  other  up  after  this.  Their  lips 
met  and  held. 

"Oo-hoo!"  came  Goddard's  voice,  a 
parabola  of  ringing  sound  in  the  clear  air. 

They  sprang  apart. 

"He's  coming  back  after  us,"  whispered 
Celia. 

Lauren  answered  the  shout,  and  they 
went  on. 

Ruth  had  stopped  and  waited,  looking 
back.  She  saw  them  when  they  came  into 
view.  Lauren's  hand  was  under  Celia's 
arm;  they  swayed  toward  each  other  at 
every  unevenness  of  the  ground;  their 
glances  met  with  a  mutual  understanding. 
Ruth's  spirits,  after  their  brief  lift  of  the 
past  few  days,  took  a  deeper  plunge  into 
blackness. 

That  evening  as  they  sat  around  their 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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What  Do  Ton  Know 
About  the  Far  JVest? 


IT  looks  as  though 
the  crossword  puz- 
zle has  had  its  day. 
And  from  the 
wreckage  of  mas- 
ticated pencil  stubs  and 
worn-out  Websters  the 
query  emerges:  Did  the 
fad  teach  us  so  very 
much  after  all? 

In  the  beginning  no 
claim  was  too  extrava- 
gant for  the  crossword 
enthusiasts  to  advance. 
The  wave  of  intelligence 
which  was  to  follow  hard 
on  the  heels  of  a  proper 
course  in  crosswords 
would  sweep  America 
into  a  class  by  itself.  A 
second  Golden  Age  was 
to  have  descended  upon 
those  fortunate  citizens 
who,  with  puckered  brow 
and  absent  stare  sought 
honestly  and  in  the  true 
scientific  spirit  for  such 
esoteric  matters  as  a 
seldom  used  unit  of  the 
metric  system  in  eight 
letters  (horizontal)  or  the 
feminine  counterpart  of 
an  earl,  also  in  eight  let- 
ters (vertical  or  what 
directions  have  you?) 

BUT  something  seems 
to  have  gone  wrong 
with  the  plan.  Evidences 
of  increased  culture,  of  a 
general  rise  in  the  edu- 
cational level  do  not, 
strangely,  seem  at  hand. 
Those  who  puzzled  long 
and  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
name  of  that  elusive 
wading  bird  related  to 
the  heron  wouldn't  know 
an  ibis  now  if  they  met  it 
on  the  street  and  mere 
mention  of  the  Egyptian 
sun  god  is  enough  to 
cause  ribald  laughter  in 
any  gathering  however 
select.  The  fact  that  an 
en  is  half  an  em  will  per- 
haps remain  somewhere 
in  the  lumber  rooms 
of  useless  information 
which  all  of  us  have 
somewhere  in  our  attics 
and  there  is  a  chance  that 
a  small  glass  of  rum  will 
forever  be  a  tot  to  those 
who  have  encountered 
the  word  where  some 
weary    puzzle    manufac- 


Western  Quiz  No.  1 

( Yes,  the  answers  are  in  the  back  of  the  book!) 

Score 

(1)  Who  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay? 

(2)  For  whom  was  Pike's  Peak  named? 

(3)  What  was  Buffalo  Bill's  real  name  and  what  town  is  named  for 

him? 

(4)  Which  is  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  Far  Western  States? 

(6)     What  is  the  Hetch-Hetchy  project? 


(6)     How  did  the  Golden  Gate  get  its  name? . 


(7)  Where  was  Custer's  Last  Stand? 

(8)  What  is  the  length  of  the  Moffat  Tunnel? 

(9)  Who  was  the  last  ruler  of  Hawaii  before  the  American  regime? 


(10)  Who  discovered  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  when?. 


(11)  What  was  "Seward's  Folly"? 

(12)  There  is  one  castle  still  remaining  in  Western  North  America. 

Can  you  name  it? 

(13)  Who  wrote  the  poem  containing  the  line,  "The  heathen  Chinee 
is  peculiar,"  and  what  is  its  title? 

(14)  In  what  state  is  the  Garden  of  the  Gods? 

(15)  What  three  Grand  Canyons  are  there  in  the  West? 


(16)  Where  was  Jack  London  born? 

(17)  When  was  gold  discovered  in  California  and  by  whom? . 


(18)  Where  was  Joaquin  Miller  born? 

(19)  Which  city  of  the  Far  West  has  the  largest  population?  (1920 


(20)  Who  said  "Go  West,  young  man,  go  West !"?„  _  _ . 

(21)  Which  states  touch  Yellowstone  National  Park?_ 


(22)  Who  wrote  "Out  Where  the  West  Begins"? 

(23)  What  Western  state  capital  was  named  for  a  famous  scout? 

(24)  In  what  city  or  town  is  each  of  the  following:  (a)  University  of 
California ;  (b)  Washington  State  College ;  (c)  University  of  Colorado ; 
(d)  Oregon  Agricultural  College ;  (e)  University  of  Idaho? 


(26)  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  railroad  ordinarily  called  the  Santa 
Fe? 

The  answers  to  these  test  questions  on  the  Far  West  will  be  found  on  page  99  of  this  issue 


turer  used  it  to  fill  up  a 
three-letter  corner.  But, 
by  and  large,  the  extraor- 
dinary educational  value 
which  was  attributed  to 
the  erstwhile  enchanting 
pursuit  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  English  is,  alas, 
not  apparent.  There  are 
some,  indeed,  who  have 
temerity  enough  to  deny 
that  the  crossword  puz- 
zle ever  educated  any- 
body anywhere. 

THIS  doesn't  mean, 
though, that  no  fad 
can  educate  one.  In 
fact,  the  new  craze  which 
has  displaced  the  cross- 
word puzzle  in  all  but  the 
most  remote  counties  is 
educative  in  the  extreme. 

The  craze,  unfortun- 
ately hasn't  a  name — at 
least,  if  it  has  we  haven't 
heard  it.  You  may  call 
it  Question-and-Answer 
if  you  like.  Perhaps  The 
Quiz  Craze  might  fit  it 
better;  there  is  at  least 
a  certain  onomatopoetic 
quality  in  the  turn  of 
that  phrase.  Or  you 
may  call  it  by  the  title 
of  the  book  which  started 
the  fad  in  the  first  place 
— "Ask  Me  Another!" 

The  educative  value, 
too,  is  only  secondary  to 
the  fun  to  be  had  doing 
the  quizzes.  For  ex- 
ample you  know  how  the 
Golden  Gate  got  its 
name,  don't  you?  Or 
don't  you?  And  who  it 
was  that  wrote  about  the 
"heathen  Chinee"  ?  Well, 
the  answers  are  in  the 
back  of  this  issue — just 
in  case  you  don't! 

Anyhow  everybody's 
doing  these  quizzes  and 
Sunset  feels  that  the 
West  should  be  repre- 
sented. Here's  a  quiz  of 
twenty-five  questions,  all 
of  them  relating  to  the 
Far  West.  Each  ques- 
tion counts  four  points  of 
course.  How  close  can 
you  come  to  making  one 
hundred  per  cent?  And 
don't  expect  any  prizes. 
We've  worn  ourselves  to 
a  frazzle  already,  getting 
the  answers  for  you! 
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The  West  at  Washington 


Lawyer,  Wheat  Farmer, 

Legislator  and  Executive, 

Senator  Frederick  Steiwer 

has  a  Broad  Outlook  on  Life 


THERE  is  at  least  some  good 
news  from  out  the  filibuster 
wreck  of  the  Sixty-Ninth 
Congress.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, Senator  Stanfield  of 
Oregon,  who  contributed  his  mite  to  the 
flow  of  words  in  the  filibuster  flood  (on  the 
principle  that  a  few  words  more  could  do 
no  harm  when  there  were  already  too 
many)  in  the  form  of  his  swan-song,  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  report  of  the 
celebrated  committee  on  Sand  Island. 
The  life-blood  of  his  term  was  fast  oozing 
out  as  the  statesman  from  Baker,  mighti- 
est sheepman  ever  elected  to  any  parlia- 
mentary body  in  the  world,  got  his  report 
by  the  gates.  The  momentous  document 
affirms  that  Sand  Island  is  in  Oregon  and 
not — no,  never — in  Washington. 

Probably  there  are  few  people  in  the 
United  States  not  fully  informed  of  the 
noble  history  of  Sand  Island  and  the  con- 
troversy that  has  raged  between  the  sover- 
eign states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  for 
domain  over'  it.  Nevertheless,  having 
regard  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  future 
historians  who  may  not  be  able  to  refine 
the  facts  from  the  tomes  of  original 
sources,  it  is  well  that  the  columns  of  Sun- 
set shall  record  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  this  particular  Sand  Island  does 
or  ever  did  exist.  At  any  rate  the  island, 
real  or  fabled,  is  supposed  to  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Persuaded 
that  it  was  an  island  and,  therefore,  a 
part  of  the  national  domain,  the  Federal 
Government  reserved  it  for  military  pur- 
poses in  1 859.  Becoming  convinced,  after- 
wards, that  it  was  not  an  island,  but  a 
tidal  shoal  and  therefore  part  of  the  tide- 
water lands  belonging  to  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, the  national  government  asked  Ore- 
gon to  cede  it  to  Uncle  Sam.  This  the 
legislature  of  Oregon  undertook  to  do, 
there  being  no  state  of  Washington  at 
that  time,  1863,  and  the  nebulous  island 
being  assumed  to  be  south  of  the  north 
channel  of  the  river — the  boundary  line. 
The  years  went  by,  the  Army  never  used 
the  island — if  there  was  one.  But  whether 
there  is  or  was  one,  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton contends  that  it  either  entirely  disap- 
peared or  gradually  migrated  northward; 
until,  at  last  the  north  channel  hardly 
floats  a  shingle  at  high  tide.  In  1908  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
appealed  to;  it  affirmed  that  the  center  of 
the  north  channel  was  the  boundary,  and 
that  the  island,  always  assuming  that 
there  was  one,  was  in  and  belonged  to 
Oregon,  subject  to  military  use  by  the 
United  States.  But  risking  contempt  of 
court,  the  island  kept  on  moving  north- 
ward.     Now,   where   the   center  of  the 


north  channel  was  in  1908,  there  is  thirty 
feet  of  water,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the 
wandering  island.  Washington  affirms 
that  the  boundary  line  is  where  it  used  to 
be,  even  if  the  north  channel  has  moved 
away  from  it  and  the  island  has  followed. 
All  this  dispute  over  a  wraith  of  an 
island  might  have  been  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical indifference  had  not  the  salmon  come 
into  the  picture.  Oregon  hatcheries  now 
supply  the  Columbia  with  its  salmon,  and 
Sand  Island  has  turned  out  to  be  a  remark- 
able fishing  ground.    Oregon  supplies  the 


((  The  senator  takes  his  telescope  in  hand 
for  a  broad  look  at  life 

fish,  but  thrifty  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
leasing  the  fishing  rights  and  taking  the 
revenue.  Which  causes  pleasure  to 
neither  Washington  nor  Oregon.  Al- 
ready your  Uncle  has  gathered  in  about 
$500,000  from  Oregon  salmon.  Wash- 
ington takes  its  stand  for  ownership  be- 
cause it  wants  that  kale — and  so  does 
Oregon.  So  Senator  Stanfield  introduced 
a  bill  recognizing  Oregon's  superior  right, 
but  providing  that  Washington  might 
have  a  little  piece  of  the  license  money  if 
it  could  prove  that  Sand  Island  or  any  part 
of  it  ever  was  within  its  boundaries.  Also, 
the  senator  fathered  a  resolution  ceding 
all  federal  right  and  title  to  the  State  of 
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Oregon;  and  another  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  tangled  subject.  A 
sub-committee,  headed  by  Senator  Stan- 
field, journeyed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wandering  and  uncertain  island  last 
summer,  and  had  a  stenographer  record 
all  the  opinions  and  memoirs  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  and  much  other  irrelevant 
matter.  Cogitating  on  this  evidence  for 
eight  months,  the  committee  concluded 
that  Oregon  had  everything,  giving  Wash- 
ington not  even  a  look-in.  But  as  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  action  upon  this 
prime  issue,  Senator  Stanfield  departs 
from  our  midst,  leaving  the  Sand  Island 
controversy  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor, 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Steiwer,  hailing  from 
Pendleton  of  the  roundup. 

SENATOR  STEIWER  assures  me  that 
he  realizes  his  responsibility  and  fully 
appreciates  how  much  Oregon  needs  that 
$500,000  and  the  empire  of  Sand  Island. 
He  was  right  on  hand  to  pick  up  the  stan- 
dard when  it  fell  from  the  passing  senator's 
hand.  I  believe  he  is  equal  to  his  lofty 
duty.  The  little  booklet  put  out  by  his 
campaign  committee  confirms  my  belief. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  the  native  son  of  a 
native  son,  whose  father  came  overland 
from  Illinois  with  a  companion  and  one 
horse,  but  nevertheless  "largely  on  foot." 

His  grandmother  also  came  over  the 
long  trail.  Sturdy  stock  this,  and  the 
new  Senator  has  a  physique  which  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  running  out.  Born  in 
1883,  he  was  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
college  fifteen  years  later,  took  all  the  col- 
ege  could  give  him  and  afterwards  stormed 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  bar. 
Forsaking  his  ancestral  home,  he  finally 
hung  out  his  shingle  in  Pendleton.  Need- 
ing a  good  war  record  for  future  career 
purposes,  he  entered  the  second  officers 
training  camp  at  the  San  Francisco 
Presidio  in  1917.  Less  than  a  year  later 
he  was  serving  with  the  French  army,  and 
afterwards  saw  three  months  of  battle 
front  service  with  his  own  outfit,  the  65th 
artillery.  The  Steiwer  farm  record  is 
equally  good  and  equally  valuable.  He 
has  been  deep  in  sheep  and  cattle  "and 
he  and  his  associates  have  harvested  as 
high  as  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  one 
crop."  Also  be  it  noted  he  helped  or- 
ganize the  Oregon  Co-operative  Hay 
Growers  Association,  reduced  railway 
rates  on  hay  and  generally  brought  his 
services  and  abilities  as  a  lawyer  to  the 
rescue  of  oppressed  agriculture.  The 
Committee  concludes  its  sketch  of  the 
Steiwer  biography  with  these  modest, 
but  truthful  words — with  which  I  am 
disposed  to  agree: 

"Altogether,  Steiwer's  attributes,  like 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Concerning     Gold     in     the     Western 

YOUNG  Horton  followed  a  hunch.  Out  he  went  into  the 
grey  sagebrush  and  stunted  juniper  of  the  Nevada 
hills,  looking  for  gold.  And  he  found  it.  At  the  edge  of  a 
gopher  hole  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  quartz  shot  with  gold. 
Just  a  little  more  digging  and  a  treasure  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  actual  gold  was  his.  The  gold  rush  to  Weepah  was 
on. 

That's  the  West.  Gold,  real  gold,  is  still  to  be  had  for  the 
finding.  In  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  the  Far  West 
veins  of  precious  metal  are  still  lying  undiscovered.  True, 
out  of  ten  thousand  that  seek  only  one  may  find  a  bonanza, 
but  the  knowledge  that  there  still  is  treasure  to  be  found 
maintains  hope,  and  hope  leads  to  effort  and  action. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  "wide  open  spaces"  of  the  senti- 
mental Western  booster,  but  they  are  there.    What  lies  be- 


Wide     Open     Spaces 

neath  the  surface  no  man  knows.  Didn't  Pat  Kelly  and  his 
half-breed  partner,  down  to  their  last  pound  of  grubstaked 
beans,  stumble  over  an  outcrop  of  silver  ore  in  the  heart  of 
a  gold  district  and  become  millionaires? 

The  spaces  of  the  Far  West  are  still  wide  and  open.  There's 
elbow  room  and  there  are  still  chances  of  sudden  wealth  for 
him  who  is  audacious — and  lucky. 

New  England's  lean  and  rocky  soil  compels  thrift  and 
tireless  industry;  there  are  no  surprises  in  the  fat  corn  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  easy-going  indolence  grows  out  of 
tenant-farmed  cotton  plantations  of  the  South.  Gold  lured 
the  adventurous,  the  hardy  into  the  Far  West.  More  gold, 
more  silver,  more  copper  are  to  be  found — and  the  spirit  of 
high  adventure  is  still  the  dominant  note  in  the  life  of  the 
West. 


What     Will     Happen     When 

THE  bold  dreamers  who  twenty-five  years  ago  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country's  most  forbidding  desert 
in  order  to  set  up  the  survey  stakes  for  an  irrigation  canal, 
were  of  the  same  breed  as  the  goldseekers.  Courageous  ad- 
venturers they  were,  risking  time,  health,  money  on  the 
quick  realization  of  their  dream.  They  cut  into  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado  river  and  diverted  its  tawny  flood  into  the 
Colorado  desert,  little  realizing  that  their  venture  twenty 
years  later  would  lead  to  the  most  audacious  river  control 
project  and  the  bitterest  interstate  controversy  in  the  history 
of  the  West. 

Thanks  to  the  opposition  of  Governor  Hunt  of  Arizona, 
the  Swing- Johnson  Boulder  Dam  bill  is  dead — for  a  time  at 


the     Snow     Begins     to     Melt? 

least.  And  the  Imperial  Valley  is  worried.  The  heaviest 
snowfall  of  more  than  a  decade  is  melting  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Will  these  floods  of  snow-water  raise  the  Color- 
ado to  such  heights  that  the  levee  defenses  will  give  way 
before  their  onslaught?  Once  they  break  and  the  river  turns 
north  through  the  Imperial  Valley  instead  of  going  south 
into  the  Gulf  of  California,  hell  will  be  popping  to  the  tune 
of  millions  for  defense. 

Of  course  no  legislation,  even  if  passed  two  years  ago, 
could  have  protected  the  valley  against  this  summer's  im- 
pending flood.  But  there  are  other  floods  coming,  and  every 
year's  delay  in  starting  the  control  dam  increases  the  risk 
and  exposes  greater  property  values  to  destruction. 


Bathing     the     Baby     After     the     Tub     Runs     Dry 


THE  Colorado  river  control  project  has  three  objects  of 
immediate  importance:  Protection  of  the  Imperial 
Valley;  generation  of  cheap  power  for  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
California;  production  of  an  additional  supply  of  domestic 
water  for  the  Los  Angeles  territory. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  needs  immediate  action.  The 
second — more  and  cheaper  hydroelectric  power — will  be  of 
chief  immediate  benefit  to  Arizona.  California  can  get  along 
very  well  without  the  Colorado  river  power.  The  third 
objective — more  water  for  Los  Angeles  pots  and  bath  tubs — 


is  not  needed  to  supply  present  wants.  This  winter's  heavy 
rains  have  so  replenished  reservoirs  above  and  below  ground 
throughout  the  Southwest  that  both  the  cities  and  the  far- 
mers will  have  enough  water  for  at  least  two  years.  And  the 
present  wet  year,  if  precedent  is  of  value,  will  probably  be 
succeeded  by  three  or  four  similar  rainy  seasons. 

But  another  cycle  of  dry  years  is  coming  just  as  certainly 
as  the  country  will  be  inundated  by  political  hogwash  every 
fourth  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready.  It  will  be  too 
late  to  bathe  the  baby  after  the  water  has  run  out  of  the  tub. 


The     Big 

IT  works.  After  they  were  hit  over  the  head  with  a  stout 
club,  they  suddenly  quit  being  naughty.  When  they 
realized  that  the  ninety-nine  per  cent  on  whom  they  had 
preyed  really  meant  business,  the  professional  criminals 
left  New  York  by  the  hundred  and  went  to  Chicago. 

On  July  i,  1926,  an  amended  criminal  code  came  into 
force  in  New  York  State.  It  had  long,  gleaming,  wicked 
fangs.  It  raised  the  penalty  for  robbery  to  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  years  and  prohibited  parole  before  the  twelfth  year; 


Stick's    Shadow     Scares     the     Gun     Man 

if  the  criminal  was  armed  while  committing  a  felony,  the 
new  law  added  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  to  his  sentence; 
habitual  criminals,  those  committing  four  or  more  felonies, 
were  given  life  sentences — and  the  new  law  compelled  the 
judges  to  pronounce  the  sentences.  Nor  can  parole  boards 
reduce  a  life  sentence  under  the  new  law.  In  New  York 
State  the  criminal  today  can't  leave  prison  in  eight  months 
despite  a  five-year  sentence.  He's  got  to  pay  for  his  mis- 
deeds and  he  knows  it. 
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PORTLAND,  OREGON  PRESENTS— 
Left:    Laura  Ethel  Ewer,  Florence  Emma 
Ewer  and  Elizabeth  Adell  Ewer   are  three 
very  good  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
Portland's  population.     Yes  they're  triplets 

HERBERT  PHOTOS,  INC. 

1 


MILE  HIGH   PHOTO 

Above:  Mrs.  Van  Holt  Garrett,  daughter  of 

U.  S.  Senator  Phipps  on  the  Country 

Club  links,  Denver,  Colo. 

COURTESY  HELEN  EASTON,  DENVER   POST 

ROOSEVELT,  ARIZONA,  GOES  IN 
FOR  ANTIQUES 
Left:    This  petrified  bird  was  dislodged  from 
the  bed  of  Roosevelt  Lake.    Here  a  resident  of 
Roosevelt  is  shown  holding  the  2000  year  old 
duck  which  has  metamorphosed  into  a  canteen 

HERBERT  PHOTOS,  INC. 

HOOVER  CARVES  A  HUGE  PIE  AT 
FEAST  OF  CALIFORNIANS 

Below:  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert 
Hoover,  is  shown  cutting  the  largest  prune  pie 
ever  baked,  while  Mrs.  Walter  Johnson,  Rep- 
resentative Free,  California,  and  Walter  John- 
son, pitcher  for  Washington  Senators,  look.pn 

TIMES  WIDE  WORLD  PHOTO 
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The    Pulse   of   the    West 


The  day  before  the  new  law  became  effective  thirty  habit- 
ual criminals,  out  on  bail,  rushed  into  court  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  plead  guilty!  After  the  law  was  in  force,  ma- 
jor crimes  dropped  44  per  cent,  chain-store,  cigar-store, 
restaurant  and  jewelry  hold-ups  decreased  from  70  to  95  per 
cent.  On  a  Monday  in  September  not  one  crime  was  re- 
ported to  the  New  York  City  police  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  first  time  in  eighty  years  that  a  totally  crimeless  day 
had  occurred. 


It  wasn't  the  severity  of  the  new  scale  of  punishment  that 
did  it.  The  real  effect  was  produced  by  the  criminal's  knowl- 
edge that  pull  and  delay  could  no  longer  keep  him  out  or 
get  him  out  of  the  penitentiary.  He  knew  he  would  have 
to  pay,  therefore  he  left  the  state  or  quit  the  hold-up 
business. 

It's  time  for  the  Far  Western  states  to  enact  similar  legis- 
lation if  they  do  not  want  a  swarm  of  New  York  gunmen  to 
find  hospitable  asylum  in  the  wide  open  spaces. 


The     High     Cost     of    Getting     at     t 


acts 


THE  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
spends  ten  million  dollars  a  year  on  research  work.  The 
result  of  that  research  is  the  ability  of  Los  Angeles  to  talk  to 
New  York,  of  New  York  to  talk  to  London  with  the  same 
ease  and  distinctness  as  though  the  talkers  were  living  in  the 
same  city.  Research  work  has  given  us  the  "cracking"  proc- 
ess which  doubled  the  amount  of  gasoline  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  given  quantity  of  crude  oil  and  through  hold- 
ing the  gasoline  price  down  made  the  Ford  billion  possible. 
Manufacturers  of  electric  apparatus,  of  tires,  motor  cars, 
chemicals  and  many  other  commodities  are  spending  over 
fifty  millions  a  year  on  research,  but  the  country's  fourth 
largest  industry,  the  lumber  business,  limps  along  with  a 
total  research  expenditure  of  less  than  three  millions  a 
year. 


Even  if  our  remote  ancestors  lived  in  the  trees  once  upon 
a  time,  we  still  know  far  too  few  honest-to-goodness  facts 
about  the  forest  and  its  behavior.  We  need  more  facts, 
millions  of  them  properly  classified,  indexed  and  digested. 
Facts  are  hard  to  get.  Look  at  the  Aimee  affair.  It  costs 
money  to  obtain  them.  For  the  collection  of  the  obvious, 
superficial  facts  of  our  daily  lives  the  newspapers  spend  mil- 
lions every  day — and  get  most  of  their  statements  wrong. 

We  are  now  wasting  two- thirds  of  the  wood  grown  annu- 
ally in  our  forests.  We  are  losing  twice  as  much  wood  annu- 
ally through  insect  pests  as  we  do  through  fire.  That  waste, 
that  loss  must  be  cut  down.  How?  That's  what  research 
can  tell  us  by  going  hard  after  the  basic  facts.  Let's  be  in- 
telligent and  get  Congress  and  the  Western  forested  states 
to  make  liberal  and  continuous  appropriations  for  research. 


The     Economic     Mammalogist     and     the     Surf    Bird's     Egg 


YES,  friends,  facts  are  often  hard  to  get.  Ask  Dr.  Joseph 
Dixon,  economic  mammalogist — which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  preaching  economy  to  mother — about  his  ten-year 
search  for  one  little  fact  about  the  surf  bird.  This  bird  dis- 
ports himself  on  the  beaches  of  the  Pacific  from  British 
Columbia  to  Cape  Horn  all  winter,  but  when  spring  comes 
it  vanishes  completely.  Dr.  Dixon  started  out  to  find  the 
nesting  place  of  the  surf  bird.    He  made  four  trips  to  Alaska 


without  locating  the  elusive  bird.  On  the  fifth  trip  last  sum- 
mer he  discovered  that  the  breeding  place  of  the  surf  bird 
was  far  inland  and  far  up  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  McKinley,  a 
thousand  feet  above  timber  line. 

Perhaps  the  persistent  mammalogist  might  be  used  to 
find  out  the  real  facts  about  the  war  guilt  and  the  baseball 
scandals.  But  why  the  keen  interest  of  a  mammalogist  in  the 
breeding  place  of  an  animal  that  does  not  suckle  its  young? 


Using     Alask 


a    s 


Timber    Without     Private     Toll 


ALASKA  is  about  to  take  a  leading  role  in  American 
literature  and  journalism,  a  role  far  more  important 
than  the  size  of  its  population  would  indicate.  Alaska  is 
getting  ready  to  supply  one-quarter  of  all  the  newsprint 
paper  consumed  in  the  United  States,  including  the  paper 
used  for  the  comic  strips  and  the  gruesomely  illustrated 
chambers  of  horror  and  sex  accompanying  the  news  parts 
of  the  Sunday  editions. 

The  two  largest  timber  sales  ever  offered  by  the  Forest 
Service  were  advertised  for  competitive  bids  in  February. 
Each  tract  offers  enough  hemlock  and  spruce  to  manufacture 
150,000  tons  of  paper  a  year  for  fifty  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  area  cut  the  first  year  will  have  another  tim- 
ber crop  ready  for  the  ax  and  saw. 


But  it  will  take  an  investment  of  eight  to  ten  millions  for 
mill,  water  power  development  and  logging  equipment  to 
get  either  of  these  projects  going.  That  capital  is  ready. 
It  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  timber  and  develop 
the  power  because  Alaska's  pulpwood  resources  are  now 
needed  to  satisfy  the  paper  needs  of  the  United  States. 

For  six  years  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  paper 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  British  Columbia, 
but  even  this  tremendous  growth  proved  insufficient.  Now 
Alaska's  "locked  up"  resources  will  be  drawn  on.  The  time 
has  come  when  they  are  needed.  They  were  "locked  up" 
to  save  them  from  speculators  whose  principal  aim  was  to 
levy  toll  on  those  who  would  come  later  to  do  the  real  devel- 
opment work. 


Even     Houdini     Couldn't     Do     This    Trick 


TLTERE  is  a  problem  in  arithmetic  for  you:  The  Depart- 
■*■  -I  ment  of  Agriculture  asked  4500  housewives  in  20  cities 
what  class  of  meat  their  meat  dealers  handled.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  housewives  averred  that  their  dealers  handled 
only  the  best  or  a  very  good  quality  of  meat. 

But,  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  only  nine  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  meat  output  can  be  classed  as 
very  good  or  good ! 

Who,  if  anybody,  sells  the  other  ninety-one  per  cent? 

It  seems  to  be  conclusively  established  that  the  bulk  of 
the  retail  meat  dealers  sell  lower  grade  meats  while  charg- 


ing prices  based  on  a  first-class  product.  Yet  the  depart- 
ment found  that  39  out  of  142  small  markets  were  conducted 
at  a  loss. 

High  retail  meat  prices  for  inferior  quality  are  due  largely 
to  the  average  housewife's  ignorance  of  meat  cuts  and 
quality.  She  doesn't  know  what  she  is  buying.  Therefore 
the  California  legislature  is  endeavoring  to  help  her  out  by 
considering  a  law  which  would  compel  the  packer  to  mark 
every  part  of  every  beef  with  a  stamp  showing  that  the  meat 
came  either  from  a  steer,  a  bull,  a  heifer,  a  cow  or  a  stag. 
That's  a  good  start.    Next  will  come  a  stamp  designating 
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TALENT  AT  COURT 

Above:     Reading  from  left  to   right — Maurice   McLaughlin   {former 

world  tennis  champion),  Gouverneur  Morris  (noted  novelist)  and  John 

McCormack  {Irish  tenor)  on  the  Tennis  Courts  of  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


COURTESY  DARS1E  L.  DARSIE 


0-0-0- H,  DOCTOR! 

Above:    Little  Josephine  Sebastian  doesn't  look  much  like  a  patient 
nevertheless,  she  is  being  well  taken  care  of  by  the  learned 
"doctor"  Leonard  Foxton  of  Los  Angeles 


>ut, 


HERBERT  PHOTOS,  INC. 


WAR  END  SEEN  BY  DR.  JORDAN 

Below:  Spending  his  last  years  of  life  close 
to  the  campus  he  once  ruled  as  president, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of 
Stanford  University  recently  observed  his 
birthday  anniversary.  Dr.  Jordan  firmly 
believes  today  that  the  world  has  seen  its  last 
great  war.     His  dog  "Rex"  seems  to  concur 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSREEL  PHOTO 


GENERAL   BUTLER  WATCHES  HIS 
MARINES  EMBARK  FOR  CHINA 

Below:  1200  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourth 
Marine  Regiment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  S.  Hill,  stationed  at  San 
Diego,  California  Marine  base,  left  recently 
on  board  the  transport  "Chaumont,"  for  duty 
in  China.  Photo  shows  Brigadier  General 
Smedley  D.  Butler,  at  right,  with  Colonel 
Charles  S.  Hill  watching  the  Marines  embark 
from  San  Diego  harbor 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTO 
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The    Pulse   of  the   West 


the  grade  of  the  meat.  Then  the  efficient,  honest  retailer 
will  be  able  to  put  his  unscrupulous  competitor  out  of  busi- 
ness and  we  will  all  miss  the  dental  exercise  that  comes  from 


chewing  a  steak  of  a  decrepit  cow  or  a  superannuated  bull. 
It  will  then  be  impossible  to  perform  the  miracle  of  stretch- 
ing nine  per  cent  to  cover  fifty  per  cent. 


Giving     Away     the     Sheep     with     the     Wool 


WE  gave  'em  away,  hide,  hoofs,  horns  and  all.  British 
Columbia  was  lucky.  Nobody  wanted  hers  until  ours 
were  practically  gone;  then  she  profited  by  our  mistakes  and 
held  on  to  what  she  owned. 

We  are  referring  to  the  forests,  all  owned  by  the  nation 
once  upon  a  time.  Instead  of  imitating  our  policy  of  giving 
away  timber  and  land,  British  Columbia  decided  to  hang  on 
to  the  land  and  sell  the  timber.  But  the  timber  was  not 
sold  outright.  As  in  our  own  National  Forests  today,  the 
purchaser  must  use  prescribed  methods  of  lumbering  that 
prevent  fire  and  make  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  easy. 
As  nearly  all  of  British  Columbia's  150,000,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber belonged  to  the  province,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 


lUTOW  fast  that  automobile  whizzing  by  is  moving  com- 
-■■  •*■  pared  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  sun  along  the  sky! 
Forty  miles  an  hour  for  the  one,  a  hundred  miles  a  second 
for  the  other. 

We  can  plainly  see  the  progress  in  things  close  to  us. 
The  advance  in  transportation  and  communication  by 
means  of  the  motor  car,  the  airplane,  the  radio  is  a  familiar 
marvel  to  everybody.  We  know  that  science  is  penetrating 
far  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  universe  with  spec- 
tacular advances,  but  do  we  see  the  progress  that  is  going 
on  slowly,  by  degrees  all  around  us,  affecting  us  in  our  daily 
lives? 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  earnings  of  most  of  us  were  in 
constant  danger.  Business  would  be  fine,  reach  a  peak  and 
go  down  into  the  trough  of  depression  and  unemployment. 


practice  these  conservation  methods  right  from  the  very 
start. 

The  provincial  Forest  Branch  has  gone  even  further.  It  is 
classifying  and  surveying  all  timber  land  and  segregating  it 
into  blocks  suitable  for  permanent-yield  operation.  A  tract 
of,  say,  60,000  acres  is  assigned,  for  instance,  to  one  concern 
which  is  allowed  to  cut  the  timber  on  a  thousand  designated 
acres  a  year.  By  the  time  the  virgin  stand  has  been  cut  on 
the  last  thousand  acres,  the  second  growth  on  the  first 
thousand  will  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

We  are  beginning  to  practice  these  forest  conservation 
measures  on  both  public  and  private  holdings  in  a  small  way, 
but  oh,  the  opportunities  we  missed! 


Of    Course     the     Turtle     C 


a  n 


Outrace     the     Sun 


That's  been  pretty  well  ironed  out.  Changed  buying  habits? 
purchase  of  goods  in  smaller  quantities  the  year  around 
by  the  dealers  did  it;  the  Federal  Reserve  system  helped; 
confidence  and  better  knowledge  of  economics  among  busi- 
ness leaders  assisted.  It  was  a  profound  change  affecting 
every  producer  vitally,  yet  few  of  us  ever  gave  it  a  thought. 
Though  it  promises  to  make  of  prosperity  a  permanent 
condition,  we  hardly  noticed  the  transition. 

Preventive  medicine,  better  sanitation,  greater  cleanli- 
ness have  added  twenty  years  to  the  average  person's  span 
of  life  in  a  generation,  but  who  is  aware  of  it?  No  one  but 
the  life  insurance  companies,  and  they  continue  to  charge 
the  old  rates  based  on  the  shorter  expectation  of  life. 

Look  around  you  with  open  eyes.  You  will  be  able  to  see 
that  the  world  DO  move. 


Sunset's   Gallery    of  Western    Governors 

Number  Five:     The  Honorable  C.  C.  YOUNG,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 


GOVKRNOR   C.  C.  Yoi   NG 


V\7HEN  Governor  C.  C.  Young  moved  into  the  California  White  House 
*  *  in  January,  he  found  in  the  garage  of  the  gubernatorial  mansion  a 
piece  of  automotive  machinery  that  was  a  swell  outfit  at  the  time  when  a 
share  of  Ford  stock  was  worth  only  $10,000.  After  looking  it  over,  the  new 
governor  decided  that  his  two  daughters,  especially  Barbara,  aged  16,  would 
never  be  seen  alive  in  that  ancient  relic  of  the  dawn  of  the  horseless  age.  A 
new  automobile  would  be  necessary.  The  usual  procedure  would  be  to  ask 
the  legislature  for  an  appropriation.  Governor  Young  did  not  follow  prece- 
dent. He  went  into  the  open  market,  bought  a  sedan  with  his  own  money 
and  paid  cash  for  the  car. 

His  ability  to  disregard  state  funds  and  buy  an  expensive  car  with  his 
own  money  goes  back  to  the  upheaval  that  took  place  in  1906  when  San 
Francisco  enjoyed  its  gorgeous  conflagration.  At  that  time  C.  C.  Young 
was  head  of  the  English  department  of  Lowell  high  school  where  he  had 
taught  for  fourteen  years,  ever  since  graduating  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1892.   He  liked  educational  work,  still  likes  it,  but — 

ANYWAY,  he  resigned  and  went  into  the  real  estate  business,  the  first 
realtor-pedagogue  to  occupy  the  Golden  State's  gubernatorial  chair. 
But  selling  real  estate  at  a  profit  did  not  satisfy  Young's  public  spirit.  So 
he  went  into  politics  as  an  ardent  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Progressive,  was 
elected  to  the  state  assembly,  wrote  the  present  direct-primary  law  and  had 
a  hand  in  shaping  most  of  the  then 
advanced  legislation.  He  served  as 
speaker  of  the  Assembly  for  six  years, 
was  elected  and  re-elected  lieutenant 
governor  and  rose  to  the  governorship 
in  the  1926  election. 


NEXT  MONTH: 

Governor  William  H.  Adams 

of  the  State  of  Colorado 
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DING,  IN  LOS  ANGtLES  EXPRESS 

WE*- MAY  HAVE  TO  MOVE  TO  CHINA  YET 


DORMAN  A.  SMITH,  IN   PHOENIX,  ARI£.,  REPUBLICAN 

ANOTHER  CONVERT 


^artoons  of  the  Jftfonth 

Wz stern   and   TVa t i o  n a  1   A f f a i r s     - 
As   /nterpreted   by   Cartoonists   in   the    ^est 


BRONSTRUP,   IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

HE'D  RATHER  PLANT  HIS  SPRING  GARDEN 


SAM  ARMSTRONG,  IN  TACOMA,  WN.,  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

A  HARBINGER  OF  SPRING 
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Interesting  Westerners 


He's  the  Big  Chief  of 
Yellowstone 


H 


ORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 
is  the  superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  Park  in  Wy- 
oming. Back  of  that  simple 
statement  is  a  record  of 
interesting  facts  concerning  an  extraordi- 
nary personality,  a  genius  on  the  job.  And, 
as  is  true  of  the  majority  of  men  capable 
of  great  executive  ability,  Albright  is  too 
completely  absorbed  in  his  duties  to  realize 
his  own  importance. 

He  became  chief  of  Yellowstone,  our 
first  and  largest  national  park  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  and  has  successfully  en- 
gineered that  immense  reservation  since 
that  time.  Born  in  the  early  nineties  in 
Inyo,  California,  he  comes  from  pioneer 
stock,  his  grandfather  having  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  on  foot  and  sixteen 
years  later  hiked  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  in  the  dead  of  winter.  It  may 
be  said  that  adventuring  into  wildernesses 
was  in  young  Albright's  blood.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  the  mountains  not  far 
from  the  Mojave  Desert,  most  of  the  time 
on  horseback  over  the  high  trails  of  the 
Sierra  and  in  the  Yosemite.  He  early 
saw  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests  in 
the  Mount  Shasta  region  and  that  so 
aroused  his  interest  in  conservation  that 
he  later  became  one  of  the  country's 
leading  advocates  in  forest  con- 
servation. 

Albright  was  eighteen  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia where  he  majored  in  eco- 
nomics, law  and  political  science, 
working    his   way   through.    After 

(S^Lads  who  lean  upon  father  for  a 
college  education  and  pocket  money 
will  do  well  if  later  they  achieve  half 
the   success  of  the   important  but 
unassuming  man  in  this  picture. 
He  worked  his  way   through   th 
University  of  California.    Here  he 
is  studying  a  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park,   our    Uncle's   largest    game 
reservation.  He's  the  Big  Boss  there; 
also  supervises  the  nation's  twenty- 
one  other  parks.   Serious 
sort     of     chap.       Hard 
worker.      Yes,  children, 
it  pays! 


graduating  he  took  a  course  in  mining  law, 
then  became  a  law  clerk  and  assistant 
attorney  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  Washington.  He  was  made  confidential 
advisor  to  Stephen  T.  Mather,  who  was 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Interior 
and  who  later  became  director  of  the 
national  parks.  During  the  years  1917, 
'18  and  '19,  Albright  took  part  in  many 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
the  nation's  parks.  The  public  utilities 
in  the  parks  were  reorganized,  and  under 
new  franchises  large  sums  were  invested 
in  various  business  enterprises.  Several 
new  parks  were  established:  Lafayette  in 
Maine,  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska,  Zion 
in  Utah,  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 

The  scope  of  Albright's  responsibilities 
is  nothing  less  than  vast.  He  must  see 
that  the  tourists  are  taken  care  of — ■ 
160,000  of  these  visited  Yellowstone  last 
summer  within  a  period  of  three  months. 
He  is  the  head  of  a  huge  road  system  and 
the  official  protector  of  twenty  thousand 
elk,  twelve  hundred  buffalo,  three  hundred 
antelope,  three  hundred  bears,  eighteen 
hundred  deer  and  other  animals.  Besides 
his  job  as  superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
he  is  field  assistant  to  the  director  of 
national  parks,  which  means  that  when 
not  in  Yellowstone  he  must  travel  around 
to  our  other  twenty-one  parks  and  see 
that  they  are  properly  supervised. 

Ralph  Pierson 


Horace 
M. 

Albright 


Superintendent  of  the  World's 

Largest  Game  and  Natural 

Curiosity  Reservation 

Director  of  Physical  and 

Moral  Welfare  of  Several 

Hundred  Women 

Immigrant  Who  Found 

Fortune  in  the  Good 

Old  U.  S.  A. 


She  Guards  the  Welfare 
of  Women 

CONFIDANTE,  guardian,  mentor, 
director  of  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  several  hundred  women,  is  the 
composite  role  played  by  Miss  Avis 
Lobdell  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Women's 
Personnel  Director  for  the  western  unit  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  the  O-W.  R. 
R.  &  N.  Company.  The  department  in 
her  sphere  of  authority  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  instituted  by  a  railroad  system  and 
Miss  Lobdell  having  no  precedent  by 
which  to  proceed  has,  by  sheer  force  of 
personality,  enthusiasm  and  intelligence, 
built  it  up  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

To  her  quiet  private  office  detached 
from  the  regular  suite  occupied  by  the 
railroad,  its  homey  atmosphere  enhanced 
by  comfortable  chairs,  flower-filled  vases 
and  fine  pictures,  come  the  women  em- 
ployes with  their  physical  ills,  discour- 
agements, matrimonial  and  money  tangles 
and  business  complications,  sure  of  very 
real  help  from  this  resourceful  "big  sister," 
with  her  sincere  interest  in  them  and  their 
problems.  To  the  women  employed  by 
the  company  outside  of  Portland  she 
makes  regular  monthly  visits,  stopping 
at  all  the  larger  cities  in  the  Northwest, 
at  which  times  she  meets  them  in  groups 
at  the  lunch  hour  or  individually  as  there 
is  need. 

Miss  Lobdell's  duties  are  numerous  and 
as  varied  as  the  personnel  of  the  feminine 
contingent  of  the  staff.  One  minute  finds 
her  in  consultation  with  an  official  of  the 
company,  the  next  she  may  be  speeding 
in  her  car  to  a  hospital  to  visit  a  girl  with 
a  nervous  break-down;  or  perhaps  to  talk 
to  a  mother  about  the  handling  of  an  ob- 
durate daughter;  or  to  advise  a  young 
typist  about  investing  an  inherited  life 
insurance.  There  is  the  expert  compto- 
metrist  who  needs  an  extra  bit  of  vacation, 
and  the  girl  who  resents  the  attitude  of  the 
man  at  the  head  of  her  department,  and 
the  janitress  whose  baby  has  died.  Each 
woman  must  be  given  special  personal 
supervision.  Among  the  physical  com- 
forts instituted  by  Miss  Lobdell  for  the 
women  in  her  care  are  the  rest  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Union  Station  in 
Portland.  These  were  the  first  accom- 
modations for  women  employes  on  any 
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railroad  and  have  been  followed  by  such 
rooms  in  all  general  offices,  freight  houses, 
stations  and  shops  on  the  western  unit. 
They  are  furnished  with  cots,  clean  blan- 
kets, easy  chairs,  lunch  tables  and  maga- 
zines; the  one  in  the  Union  Station  has  a 
matron. 

While  Miss  Lobdell  was  engaged  in  news 
paper  work  she  was  sought  by  an  official 
from  the  O-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  company 
and  asked  to  become  one  of  the  first  four 
women  passenger  agents  in  the  country. 
This  work  was  chiefly  among  potential 
women  travelers  and  for  two  years  she 
demonstrated  not  only  that  a  woman 
could  take  care  of  a  line  of  business  hith- 
erto deemed  only  within  the  scope  of  a 
man,  but  that  there  was  actual  need  for  a 
woman  in  the  field  to  instruct  women 
concerning  practical  phases  of  travel. 

She  lectured  before  hundreds  of  club- 
women throughout  the  state,  and  also  be- 
fore university  extension  classes  and  high 
school  assemblies. 

The  first  and  only  train  ever  handled 
exclusively  by  a  woman  passenger  agent 
was  a  special  sent  under  Miss  Lobdell's 
personal  supervision  to  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  clubs  at  Prineville, 
Oregon,  in  1917.  Eight  years  ago  she  was 
appointed  to  her  present  position  by  J.  D. 


interesting    westerners 


({Miss   Avis    Lobdell  is  Women's 
Personal  Director  for  the  western 
unit  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  first  department  of  its  kind 
instituted  by  a  railroad  sys- 
tem. Eight  years  of  her  expert 
service  in  this  hitherto  untried 
field  have  built  the  department 
up  to  its   present,   high  state       ■ 
of  efficiency 


Farrell,  then  president  of  the 
O-W.  R.  R.  &  N. 

One  of  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibilities ever  laid  on  a 
woman's  shoulders  was  the 
commission  to  Miss  Lobdell 
from  headquarters  to  make 
a  complete  survey  and  re- 
port of  conditions  under 
which  the  women  of  the 
entire  Union  Pacific  line 
were  working. 

Miss  Lobdell  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  militant  type 
of  woman  and  possesses  a 
very  feminine  personality, 
with  more  than  one  woman's 
share  of  charm,  beauty,  and 
superior  abilities. 

Ethel  Romig  Fuller. 
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A  Youthful  Inventor 

DESPITE  the  handicap  of  poverty 
and  his  inability  to  speak  the 
English  language,  Carlos  Dulche,  a  Mexi- 
can youth  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in- 
vented a  bottle-casing  machine  that  has 
insured  prosperity  for  him.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  young  wife  and 
unsuccessfully  sought  employment.  Mean- 
while his  meager  hoard  of  savings  was 
rapidly  diminishing.  However,  fate — 
if  it  be  fate — plays  strange  pranks  in  the 
lives  of  men.  He  heard  of  a  temporary 
opening — merely  a  three-day  job — in  a 
Los  Angeles  creamery.  The  manager 
wanted  a  substitute  for  a  permanent  man 
away  on  a  short  vacation  and  gave  the 
opening  to  the  anxious  youth.  And  while 
Carlos  was  worrying  over  a  future  beyond 
the  three  days  of  employment,  with  no 
other  work  in  sight,  the  finger  of  fate,  or 
luck,  call  it  what  you  may,  pointed  the  way. 

All  day  long  pile  after  pile  of  crates  en- 
tered the  loading  room  to  be  filled  with 
bottled  pints  and  quarts  of  milk  and 
cream.  Scores  of  men  around  Carlos 
were  laboring  at  the  same  task.  As  the 
Mexican  boy's  hands  worked  steadily,  a 
question  came  to  his  mind.  "Why  could 
there  not  be  a  labor-saving  device,  a  ma- 
chine electrically  operated?"  This  men- 
tal inquiry  was  the  forerunner  of  a  model 
now  in  one  of  the  large  machinery  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  East. 

When  Carlos  came  away  from  his  three 
day  job  he  put  his  idea  on  paper.  Then 
he  sought  out  a  friend  of  his  school  days, 
who  had  moved  from  Old  Mexico  to  Los 
Angeles  and  submitted  the  sketched  plan 
to  him.  This  friend,  now  a  successful 
bond  broker,  carried  the  paper  to  friends 
of  his  own.  He  and  they  decided  to  "back" 
the  young  inventor. 

A  patented  model  was  made  and  exhib- 
ited in  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  which  it 
was  crated,  and  Carlos  hurried  away  with 


it  to  the  Bottling  Exposition  about  to 
open  at  Kansas  City.  His  friend  of  the 
bond  business  went  with  him,  paving  the 
way  with  his  command  of  English  and 
his  business  acumen. 

An  inspiration  and  a  friend — golden 
gifts  of  the  gods!  Fortunate  the  man 
whose  life  they  enter,  to  influence  happily 
his  career. 

From  the  Exposition  the  model  went  to 
the  eastern  manufacturing  field.     Letters 


from  England  and  points  nearer  home 
are  coming  in  to  the  office  of  the  company 
formed.  For  years  those  interested  in  the 
bottling  business  have  been  seeking  a 
machine  for  automatic  conveying  of  filled 
bottles  to  packing  cases.  Filling  is  usually 
hand-operated,  each  machine  requiring 
two  men.  This  recent  invention,  mechani- 
cally simple,  takes  the  bottles  as  they 
leave  the  filling-machine,  arranges  them 
on  a  trip  platform,  deposits  them  in  the 
empty  crate,  feeds  the  empty  crates  into 
the  machine  and  places  the  filled  cases 
on  a  conveyor  that  leads  to  the  refrigerat- 
ing rooms.  Wilsmar  Tennant. 


({Carlos  Dulche  was  a  Mexican  youth,  worried  and 
"broke"  in  this  strange  new  land  where  he  couldn't 
speak  English.  He  finally  got  a  three-day  job  in 
a  Los  Angeles  creamery.  Here  an  idea  came  to  him: 
"Why  not  an  electrically  operated  machine  for 
automatic  conveying  of  filled  bottles  to  packing 
cases,  instead  of  hand  labor?"  His  invention 
the  result  of  that  idea.  Carlos  is  now 
neither  worried  nor  broke 
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LIKE  a  painting  wrought  of  solid 
material,  a  small  house  of  Carmel 
stone  beautifies  Broadmoor  Park  in 
San  Leandro,  California.  Its  softly 
§  shaded  walls  range  from  sea-gull 
blue  through  every  nuance  of  brown  to  a  vivid 
orange. 

No  mason  of  merely  mechanical  skill  could 
have  achieved  a  result  so  perfect  in  its  har- 
monious blending  of  shapes  and  colors.  Thomas 
Williams  of  Oakland  has  the  craftsman's  skill 
and  an  artist's  instinctive  sense  of  tone  values. 
With  his  two  sons  he  accomplished  this  un- 
usual result,  carefully  considering  the  outline, 
size  and  color  of  each  separate  piece  of  rock, 
in  its  relative  importance  to  surrounding  pat- 
terns and  colors,  before  final  placement. 

Carmel  stone  is  referred  to  as  picture  stone 
because  much  of  it  is  veined  with  dark  lines  of 
irregular  tracings,  suggesting  to  the  beholder 


'      Conducted    by       » 

*(jllian  .Ferguson 

the  delicacy  of  old  etchings  grown  indistinct 
with  time.  The  rock  is  quarried  near  Carmel- 
by-the-Sea  and  has  been  used  for  all  sorts  of 
building  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  its  origin 
since  the  era  of  the  earliest  Spanish  settlers. 
The  house  in  Broadmoor  Park,  however,  is 
the  first  one  built  at  a  distance.  Thirty-five 
cubic  yards  were  shipped  by  truck  from  Car- 
mel to  Oakland,  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  quarry.  William  C.  Watts  is  the 
fortunate  owner  of  this  charming  home. 

The  interior  is  that  of  any  modern  five-room 
dwelling  with  the  exception  of  the  living-room, 
which  gains  distinction  by  a  very  large  fire- 
place of  the  same  material  as  the  outside  walls. 
Space  at  each  side  is  left,  a  niche  for  a  radio  set 
and  a  corner  for  a  small  bench. 

For  the  mantel  Mr.  Williams  selected  plain 
sand-colored  slabs  of  stone,  affording  contrast 
to  the  picture  stone       {Continued  on  page  76) 


zA  Ho  use 

of  "^Picture" 

^tone 


Kenneth  Fratis,  Architect 


Photo  by  courtesy 
E.  B.  Field  Co. 


((  Residence  of  William  C.  Watts,  Broadmoor  Park,  San  Leandro,  California 
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(( Above:  The  Watts  house  of  "picture"  stone, 
connected  with  the  garage  by  a  wall  high  enough 
to  secure  the  privacy  desired  for  a  garden,  engages 
the  admiring  attention  of  the  passerby.  For  this 
colorful  boundary,  and  the  complementary  colors 
that  beautify  an  otherwise  merely  utilitarian 
garage,  are  parts  of  a  finished  plan 


C[  Below:  When  an  architect  designs  a  so-called 
English  type  of  house  he  realizes,  if  he  be  of 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  that  he  must 
accomplish  more  than  the  structural;  he  must 
express  in  his  work  the  subtle  something  called 
atmosphere  that  is  felt  by  the  observer  at  first 
glance.     The  Sterling  home  is  an  example 


The  English  Type 
of  Ho  use 


Photo  by  Charles  Alma  Byers 


(^Residence  of  Graham  Lee  Sterling,  Beverly  Hills,  California 
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<(  There  are  five  rooms  in  the  "picture"  stone 
house,  two  exterior  views  of  which  are  reproduced 
on  preceding  pages.  The  living-room  gains 
distinction  by  a  huge  fireplace  of  the  same  color- 
ful stone.  A  plain  sand-colored  slab  forms  the 
mantel.  Petrified  leaves  are  inserted  in  the 
mosaic  of  the  panel  above  the  grate 


(( At  the  left  is  an  in- 
terior with  an  interest- 
ing suggestion  regard- 
ing recessed  fireplaces, 
an  American  adapta- 
tion of  the  ancient 
Scotch  ingle  nook.  The 
shelf  with  its  orna- 
ments is  quaintly 
effective 


Photo  by  Charles 
Alma  Byers 
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How  far  will  jw/r  car  go 

before  the  miles  begin  to  tell? 


If  you  buy  a  new  car  every  10,000  miles 
or  so,  almost  any  car  will  give  you  satisfac- 
tory results. 

But  if  you  want  the  same  fine  service  on 
through  the  second,  third  and  many  follow- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  buy  a  Buick! 

Accurate  tests  at  the  great  Proving 
Ground  of  General  Motors, 
where  all  cars  are  driven  and 
examined,  show  Buick's 
sturdy  structure  and  power- 
ful Valve-in-Head  Engine 
still  gaining  in  efficiency  at 
the  point  in  miles  where 
other  cars  are  distinctly  on 
the  down  grade. 


The  unremitting  care  in  Buick  design  — 
the  constant  tests  at  the  Proving  Ground 
— the  unceasing  quest  for  better  perform- 
ance— these  are  responsible  for  Buick's 
superior  efficiency. 

Savings  resulting  from  enormous  volume 
make  possible  both  this  extensive  research 
and  Buick's  superior  con- 
struction. 

Buick  cars  are  built  for  big 
mileage  on  their  speedome- 
ters— for  greater  satisfaction 
to  their  owners. 


Buy  a  Buick  for  years  of  ex- 
ceptional service. 


BUICK     MOTOR     COMPANY,     FLINT,     MICHIGAN 

Division    of  General  Motors    Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLauchlin-Buick,  Os/ta<zva,  Ont. 

WHEN    BETTER    AUTOMOBILES    ARE     BUILT,     BUICK    WILL    BUILD    THEM 
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Save  the  cars.  No,  one  car.  She  couldn't 
save  but  one.  Celia  couldn't  have  driven, 
anyway;  never  had  learned — And  Celia 
was  sleeping. 

Save  the  larger  car — Goddard's.  Laur- 
en's car  wasn't  large  enough  to  get  them 
out  of  the  mountains.  Frenziedly  she 
grabbed  sleeping-bags,  blankets,  sweaters, 
pillows,  clothing.  Whatever  she  could 
lay  hands  on,  she  flung  into  the  car  till  the 
tonneau  was  full. 

Hurry!  She  could  hear  the  roar  of 
flames.  No,  she  imagined  it — The  ham- 
mock hung  by  twisted  cords.  They 
would  burn — swirr-rr!  Not  her  responsi- 
bility. Not  her  duty  to  watch,  to  guard — 
Swirr-rr-rrr!  Wicked — Thieving — Out  of 
the  way — No  one's  fault — 

OH,  Lauren's  car.  Too  bad.  Couldn't 
be  helped.  Lucky  if  she  could  get 
one  away.  Lauren's  roadster! — That  gorge 
a  hundred  feet  to  the  north.  Could  she  get 
it  over  there?  The  fire  would  never  creep 
down  that  rocky,  precipitous  bank.  There 
would  be  the  insurance,  of  course,  but  too 
bad  to  have  it  burn.  She  whirled  into  the 
roadster,  which  was  parked  a  little  way 
beyond  the  camp,  and  started  the  engine. 
She  drove  it  over  the  rough  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  on  the  north  and  ran  it  as 
far  as  she  dared  over  the  edge  of  the  de- 
scent. She  jumped  out,  released  the  brake, 
and  pushed. 

Poor  Lauren!  But  he  wanted  a  new  car. 
And  no  other  way.  She  pushed  and 
pushed.  The  car  rocked  but  stubbornly 
stuck.  She  strained  till  her  muscles  felt  as 
if  they  would  burst,  and  her  breath  was 
gone  except  for  short  gasps,  and  her  lungs 
were  tortured  by  a  frozen  heat  of  agony. 
The  car  rocked,  slid  back  and  forth,  but 
refused  to  take  the  plunge  till  she  gave  it 
a  long,  desperate,  superhuman  impulsion 
— and  it  made  the  leap,  tearing  down  the 
jagged  declivity,  bumping,  lurching,  to 
careen  in  its  own  wreckage  at  the  bottom. 

She  dashed  back  to  camp,  half  winded, 
staggering.  Celia  was  still  asleep.  Fate 
willed  it.  Not  her  responsibility — Let  her 
sleep! 

Ruth  sprang  to  the  running-board  of 
the  loaded  car — and  her  eyes  caught  a 
burst  of  red  flame  through  the  trees.  It 
had  come.  She  could  feel  the  heat;  hear 
the  roar,  the  merry  crackling, 
rushing  sound  of  a  fire 
sweeping  its  own  way  through 
dry  grasses  and  underbrush — 
Cruel  flames  reaching  out, 
licking  soft  flesh,  wrapping 
fiery  swirls  around  a  helpless 
body,  choking  off  human 
breath  with  a  scorching  clasp 
— A  moving  furnace — Flesh 
sizzling,  shriveled — black — 
formless — nothingness —  In- 
human!   Impossible! 

"Celia!    Celia!" 

Dead  asleep!  Like  a  child, 
fathoms  deep. 

"Celia!  Wake  up,  Celia!" 
She  flew  to  the  hammock, 
shook  Celia's  shoulder  with 
frantic  violence. 

"Celia!  For  heaven's  sake! 
Celia,  hurry!"  She  was  drag- 
ging her  out  of  the  hammock. 
Celia  opened  her  eyes,  still 
filmed  with  the  deeps  of  slum- 
ber.   "What?" 


"Wake  up!    Hurry!    Oh,  come!" 

"What?    What  is  it?" 

"Fire.  Don't  you  see — smell?  Hurry! 
Come — the  car." 

"Fire?"  repeated  Celia,  not  believing  it, 
still  hardly  awake. 

"Hurry!  Come!  Get  into  the  car." 
Ruth  had  pulled  her  half  way  across  the 
camp  before  Celia  fully  realized  the  dan- 
ger and  began  to  run. 

They  got  into  the  car  and  Ruth  turned 
it  about. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  shrieked  Celia, 
her  round  brown  eyes  full  of  terror  now, 
for  the  flames  were  almost  upon  them, 
tearing  into  the  other  side  of  the  camp, 
and  Ruth  had  headed  the  car  only  slant- 
ingly away  from  it,  almost  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  run  into  it. 

"Where  are  you  going?  We'll  run  into 
the  fire.  That  isn't  the  road.  The  road's 
the  other  way." 

"Road's  cut  off","  Ruth  bit  out  with 
white  lips.     "I've  got  to  get  behind  it!" 

There  was  no  road  of  any  kind  in  here. 
The  smoke  rolled  around  them  in  waves, 
settling  and  lifting  by  turns  in  the  light 
breeze.  It  filled  their  nostrils  and  stunned 
their  eyelids.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
more  than  a  few  inches;  sometimes  not  at 
all.  There  were  scattering  trees  to  block 
them — hillocks,  stones. 

Ruth  knew  the  ground  around  the 
camp,  but  the  drifting  smoke  confused 
her.  She  crept  along  a  foot  or  two  at  a 
time;  stopped  when  her  bumper  grazed  a 
tree,  or  a  wheel  refused  to  scale  a  stone; 
backed  and  shifted  position.  The  heat 
scorched  against  their  skin;  their  eyes 
squinted  and  ran  tears  from  the  bite  of 
the  acrid  atmosphere. 

It  seemed  hopeless.  Ruth  had  desper- 
ately decided  that  they  must  abandon  the 
car  and  take  to  their  feet,  when  the  smoke 
mercifully  veered  momentarily,  and  she 
was  able  to  make  a  bumping,  jolting  dash 
past  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  She  drove 
on  some  distance,  hoping  to  skirt  an  arm 
of  the  lake  and  make  their  safety  more 
secure  in  case  the  wind  should  change. 

The  trees  became  closer  together,  and 
it  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  a 
way  among  them  over  the  uneven  ground. 
With  the  quickened  sense  that  springs 
from  emergency,  she  guided  the  car  in  a 


UDE  MOTOR 


([Spring  is  here!  And  the  young  man,  gliding  along  Northt; 
waters,  seems  to  be  glad  of  it 


tortuous  course  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances she  could  not  have  compassed. 
Finally,  however,  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  young,  close-standing  pines,  and 
she  was  forced  to  stop. 

CHAPTER  XII 
I 

IT  was  almost  dark  before  the  fire 
was  put  out.  Lauren  had  seen  the 
smoke,  and  they  had  rowed  back  across 
the  lake  with  all  speed.  Ruth  had  been 
watching  and  had  met  them  when  they 
pulled  in  to  the  bank,  that  they  might  not 
waste  time  hunting  for  her  and  Celia. 
Lauren  and  Goddard,  having  dipped  their 
coats  in  the  lake  because  they  had  no 
sacks,  filled  the  bucket  from  the  boat  with 
water,  and  dashed  into  the  woods  to  help 
the  fire  fighters.  There  were  two  men 
from  the  other  camp,  where  the  fire  had 
started,  and  they  had  been  joined  by  the 
occupants  of  two  cars  that  had  chanced 
to  come  along  the  road. 

The  fire  had  been  eating  a  path  almost 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  but  fortu- 
nately the  light  breeze  changed,  carrying 
it  directly  toward  the  water.  It  burned 
to  the  lake,  but  with  the  wind  in  their 
favor,  the  men  were  able  to  prevent  its 
spreading  sidewise  in  either  direction. 

Black,  sooty,  their  shirts  torn  and  sod- 
den with  sweat,  Lauren  and  Goddard 
sagged  into  the  makeshift  camp  at  about 
the  same  time,  but  from  different  points. 
Lauren's  right  hand  was  wrapped  in  his 
handkerchief,  which  was  drenched  with 
blood. 

Ruth  had  dug  a  shallow  trench  with 
sharp  sticks  and  had  built  up  stones  on 
each  side  of  it,  so  that  they  could  heat 
water.  She  was  just  returning  from  the 
burned  camp  with  the  sheet  iron  and  a 
basin  when  she  encountered  Lauren. 

"Lauren,  what  is  it?"  she  cried.  "Oh, 
Lauren,  you're  hurt." 

^Blood!"  fluttered  Celia.  "Oh— blood!" 
"Only  a  scratch,"  he  panted.  "Twisted 
my  arm,  though." 

"Goddard!"  Ruth  shouted.  "Goddard, 
the  emergency  kit!" 

She  flew  to  put  the  iron  over  the  stones 
and  light  the  twigs  and  branches  she  had 
collected.  She  cleaned  the  basin,  set 
water  heating. 

Goddard  had  dashed  back 
with  the  emergency  kit  and 
unwound  the  bloody  hand- 
kerchief. A  small  rock,  loos- 
ened by  the  fire,  had  come 
hurtling  down  a  steep  pitch 
and  landed  on  Lauren's  hand 
as  he  was  beating  the  flames 
with  his  coat;  and  his  sudden 
jerking  to  free  himself  had 
wrenched  his  arm.  The 
wound  was  not  serious  but  it 
had  bled  copiously. 

They  washed  it  out  with 
warm  water,  poured  anti- 
septic into  it  and  bound  it  up 
with  gauze,  padding  it  with 
absorbent  cotton  and  wrap- 
ping a  clean  handkerchief 
about  it. 

"But  we'd  better  get  out 
tonight,"  decided  Goddard. 

When  he  went  back  to  the 
car,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  change  his  mind.  The  car 
was  wedged  in  tightly.    The 
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NO  DOUBT 
ABOUT  IT 


"A  Truly  Great  Car 

Tip  Doubt  About  ft 


There  is  true  satisfaction  in  a  car  that  you 
can  buy  with  confidence,  own  with  pride. 

And  proved  on  the  Proving  Ground  .  . 
proved  in  the  trials  of  months  and  miles 
.  .  proved  by  the  unerring  evidence  of  ever 
increasing  popularity  and  owner  praise  .  . 

Oldsmobile  assures  you  brilliant  perform' 
ance,  thrift  and  long  life,  comfort  and 
beauty  .  .  lasting  satisfaction. 

But  get  behind  the  wheel;  your  own  ex' 
perience  is  the  final  proof. 

See  it  yourself .  .  drive  it  yourself .  .  know 
it  yourself .  .  and  then  you,  too,  will  say  .  .  . 

"Here  is  a  truly  great  car  .  .  no  doubt 
about  it!" 

*    1    *    FEATURES    *    t    < 

L-Head  Six-Cylinder  Engine . .  Four- Wheel  Brakes .  .  Crankcase  Ventilation 
with  Dual  Air  Cleaning  and  Oil  Filter  (onl?  3  to  4  oil  changes  a  year)  Harmonic 
Balancer  .  .  Two-Way  Cooling  .  .  Three- Way  Pressure  Lubrication  .  .  Honed 
Cylinders . .  High- Velocity,  Hot-Section  Manifold  .  .  Double- Valve  Springs . . 
Silent  Timing  Chain.. Full  Automatic  Spar\  Control . .Thermostatic  Charg- 
ing Control .  .  30x5.25  Balloon  Tires  . .  Double-Ojffset,  Low-Gravity  Frame  .  . 
Easy-Shift  Transmission  . .  Twin-Beam  Headlights,  Controlled  from  Steering 
Wheel . .  Chromium  Permanent-Lustre  Plating . .  Duco  Finish . .  Body  by  Fisher 

TWO-DOOR  SEDAN   $950  F-  O.  B.  LANSING 
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tries  wire  so  thick  here  that  Ruth  had 
barely  found  a  winding  passage  through 
them  for  the  last  fifty  feet,  and  she  had 
been  stopped  by  a  tree  directly  in  front. 
The  trucks  were  twisted  at  a  sharp  angle; 
the  front  wheels  were  sunk  in  a  narrow 
runnel;  the  car  was  bordered  closely  by 
trees  on  both  sides. 

It  was  now  entirely  dark.  There  was  no 
back  light  on  the  car;  the  headlights,  the 
trouble  light,  would  help  but  little.  God- 
dard  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  getting 
the  car  out  that  night.  If  Lauren's  hand 
got  worse,  he  would  go  to  some  other 
camp  for  assistance;  otherwise  they  would 
wait  till  morning.  But  they  would  leave 
then.    It  was  the  end  of  their  trip. 

Ruth  had  saved  a  few  of  their  supplies 
- — coffee,  some  camp  bread  that  Lauren 
had  made,  and  three  of  the  large  lake 
trout.  She  fried  two  of  the  latter,  and 
they  made  out  a  meal. 

II 

THEY  had  finished  when  Lauren 
asked  for  another  cup  of  coffee. 
I  here  proved  to  be  no  more  in  the  pot,  so 
Celia  offered  to  make  some.  Marjorie 
and  Goddard  went  to  hunt  out  the  sleep- 
ing-bags.   Ruth  was  left  with  Lauren. 

He  got  up  suddenly  from  the  log  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

"What  is  it?    I'll  get  it,"  Ruth  said. 

"Some  more  cigarettes.  In  a  pocket  of 
the  car." 

"Oh,  Lauren,  your  car — " 

His  voice  sharpened.  "What  is  it? 
Did  my  car  burn  up?" 

"No,  but — "  She  hesitated,  finding  it 
difficult  to  explain,  because  she  could  feel 
his  lack  of  sympathy,  his  growing  anger. 
But  she  forced  herself  to  tell  him  ber  rea- 
sons, her  desperation.  "And  it  won't  be  a 
big  loss,  with  the  insurance,"  she  urged 
finally. 

"But  you  saved  Goddard's  car,"  he 
gritted. 

"Why,  yes.  The  roadster  wouldn't 
hold  us  all." 

"Huh!"  he  sneered.  "Expect  me  to 
believe  that  was  the  reason,  do  you?" 

"Lauren!  You  don't  suppose  I  thought 
of  anything  but — " 

"Cut  it,"  he  snapped  irritably.  "I'm  no 


fool.  I  can  see  a  thing  or  two.  Of  course 
you  saved  Goddard's  car — and  wrecked 
mine.  Naturally.  Well,  that's  about  all 
I  want  to  know.    By  heaven!" 

"Lauren!    Oh,  how  can  you?" 

"Cut  it,"  he  ground  out  again  between 
set  teeth.  "I'm  not  so  stupid  as  you  think. 
By  heaven!" 

"But,  Lauren — " 

Celia  came  gliding  past,  taking  the  cof- 
fee to  Lauren. 

"Sit  down,  Laurie,"  she  said  softly. 
"You're  so  tired!    Drink  this." 

Her  tone  was  low,  but  it  carried. 

"Oh,  thank  you.  That  was  sweet  of 
you."  His  tone  was  not  so  low  and  it  car- 
ried by  intention. 

They  sat  down  on  the  log.  Lauren 
drank  the  coffee  slowly,  and  Celia  leaned 
toward  him,  speaking,  her  voice  sunk  to  a 
murmur.  Ruth  could  see  them  by  the 
flickering  light  from  the  rude  arch — She 
could  not  endure  it — seeing  them,  hearing 
them,  not  catching  the  words.  She 
wheeled  and  walked  swiftly  away. 

Ill 

RUTH  went  over  where  the  trees 
were  sparser  and  the  faint  moon- 
light tempered  the  blackness.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone.  She  was  hurt,  desperately 
hurt.  Lauren  had  reprimanded  her  in 
Celia's  presence,  then  spoken  sweetly  to 
Celia.  The  comparison,  the  deliberate 
comparison!  She  had  wanted  him  to  de- 
cide between  them.   Well,  he  had  decided. 

Jean  Nason!  Like  a  flash  the  name  un- 
rolled in  her  brain.  She  had  not  thought 
of  her  in  weeks — that  girl  whom  they  had 
met  at  a  party  in  San  Francisco.  Pretty, 
shallow,  consciously  alluring,  she  had 
charmed  Lauren,  till  the  obsession  was 
noticeable  to  everybody.  But  they  had 
left  San  Francisco  the  next  day.  If  they 
had  stayed,  how  far  would  Jean  Nason 
have  been  able  to  charm  him? 

Celia!  Jean  Nason — Celia — What  was 
there  in  Lauren's  nature  that  called,  re- 
sponded, threw  itself  recklessly  under  a 
spell?  That  impulsiveness  which  she  had 
loved  in  him  when  it  reached  out  toward 
herself — was  it  a  dynamic  force  that  went 
all  through  his  nature  and  sent  him  hurt- 
ling into  barriers,  perhaps  through  them? 


She  leaned  her  head  against  the  rough 
bark  of  a  tree.  She  felt  faint  with  a  nausea 
of  the  spirit. 

She  and  Lauren  had  made  a  failure  of 
their  marriage.  They  had  always  had  an 
attitude  of  partnership,  of  even  give-and- 
take.  That  had  been  the  beauty  and  the 
workableness  of  their  marriage.  And  now 
that  attitude  still  held  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  If  it  wasn't  a  partnership,  it 
was  nothing — nothing,  at  least,  that  one's 
self-respect  could  tolerate.  If  Lauren 
didn't  want  her,  she  didn't  want  Lauren. 
Fifty-fifty  read  backwards  is  still  fiftv- 
fifty. 

For  a  dizzying  moment  she  contem- 
plated the  bald,  ugly  fact  that  she  had 
deceived  herself  if  she  thought  Lauren's 
reason  might  save  him.  Reason  had  no 
bearing  on  this.  This  was  simply  the  lure 
of  sex  without  any  of  the  pretences  and 
embellishments  with  which  sex  often  par- 
tially disguises  itself.  Celia's  beauty  was 
not  striking;  she  had  no  conversation; 
she  had  no  accomplishments;  she  had — 
nothing  but  an  inconsiderable  prettiness 
and  a  primitive  sex  appeal. 

Lauren  knew  it.  Perhaps  he  didn't  ad- 
mit it  explicitly,  but  subconsciously  he 
knew  it.  That  was  why  he  didn't  want 
her,  Ruth,  to  leave.  And  she  had  deceived 
herself  about  that,  too.  She  had  thought 
it  was  because  he  really,  fundamentally, 
loved  her.  It  wasn't  at  all.  It  was  be- 
cause Celia  would  not  take  her  place.  She 
would  be  outside — extra.  Heavens  above, 
was  that  what  Lauren  wanted?  Two — 
both — different — both. 

Silly,  deluded  fool!  She  might  have 
known — Well,  she  knew  now.  And  some- 
thing had  happened  to  her  in  consequence. 
She  was  through  trying  to  do  anything 
with  the  situation.  Lauren  had  freed  her 
from  that.  He  had  cut  the  bond  of  spon- 
taneous devotion  and  of  the  duty  that  had 
held  her  this  summer.  She  was  apart  from 
it  now. 

She  had  been  patient,  had  let  Lauren 
have  his  own  way,  had  left  him  free  to 
take  his  choice — She  was  through  being 
patient;  she  was  through  standing  aside. 
It  was  time  for  her  to  act.  How?  What? 
But  to  act.    Soon! 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


Bruce  of  the  Bar-None 


that  lengthened  the  reins  considerable 
and,  maybe,  looked  kind  of  funny  but  we 
were  not  running  any  dude-ranch,  so  what 
did  we  care? 

I'll  say  we  were  not  running  a  dude- 
ranch!  When  you  have  nine  months  of 
winter  or  so,  and  caribou  hide  is  what 
you  have  for  clothes,  and  water  is  some- 
thing yellowish  you  melt  from  snow  in  a 
runup,  ;i  man  gets  to  looking  not  so  little 
like  a  bearded  baboon.  You  take,  for  in- 
stance, a  ranch-house  that  is  sodded  up 
to  the  roof  to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  then 
use  musk-ox  fat  for  fuel  and  live  in  fatty 
sooty  smoke  eight  or  nine  months,  and  let 
your  beard  and  hair  grow,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  you  don't  look  like  any  bathing 
beauty.  You  look  like  a  he-hyena,  only 
worse.    You  take  one  of  them  things  and 


(Continued  from  page  n) 

stick  him  on  the  back  end  of  a  caribou 
with  his  socks  and  bedding  hanging  from 
the  reindeer's  horns  and  even  a  prairie 
wolf  only  wants  one  look  at  him.  Then 
it  lays  right  over  on  its  back  and  dies. 

The  second  summer  Eddie  and  I  and  a 
couple  of  others  of  us  took  a  bath,  some 
of  us  flapping  the  mosquitoes  away  while 
one  of  us  did  it,  but  we  never  did  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  soot  grease  that  was  on 
us,  and  when  the  second  winter  come  we 
just  settled  down  to  be  nice  and  com- 
fortable and  filthy,  like  a  man  can  be  up 
in  a  country  where  men  are  men,  and 
women  don't  show  up. 

Everything  was  doing  nice.  According 
to  my  count  we  had  eight  thousand  musk- 


oxen  branded  and  just  a  mite  under 
eighteen  thousand  caribou.  The  oxen  had 
calved  well  and  the  caribou  had  fawned 
well,  and  Eddie  figured  he  would  have  up- 
ward of  a  hundred  thousand  head  of  stock 
before  many  years  when  one  day  in  Sep- 
tember— which  is  when  midwinter  begins 
up  there — I  looked  out  of  the  ranch- 
house  door  and  saw  a  man  standing  look- 
ing up  at  the  name  over  the  door.  Eddie 
had  painted  it  himself,  blue  letters  on  a 
bright  red  ground,  and  he  done  a  good 
job,  too.  He  painted  it  on  the  bottom  of 
a  butter-tub  with  our  brand  mark  in  the 
middle  and  "Bar-None"  around  the  edge 
in  a  circle,  and  he  only  made  one  mistake 
— he  got  that  little  dash  dingus  between 
the  wrong  letters,  so  it  sort  of  read  "Barn- 
One",  and  it  was  quite  a  joke  amongst  us. 
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ALSO  PLAIN  IF  PREFERRED 


You  tan  still  get  Morton's  Salt 
without  iodine  if  you  prefer. 
Both  plain  and  iodixed  tome  to 
you  in  a  triple-wrapped  package 
with  a  handy  hinged  spout. 


throughout  the 
danger  period 
with  the  iodized 
saltthatPOURS 

Lack  of  Nature's 
iodine  in  food  and 
drinking  water  has 
made  millions  of  Amer- 
ican children  the  victims 
of  simple  goiter. 
In  many  localities,  possibly 
in  yours,  as  high  as  70%  of 
the  school  children  are  thus 
afflicted.     Needlessly,  too. 
For  science  has  stepped  in.     Pro- 
tection through  the  danger  period — 
1  o  to  1 8 — is  assured  by  the  daily  use  of 
iodized  salt  on  the  table  and  in  cooking. 

Morton's  Iodized  Salt  is  our  famous  salt 


that  pours  with  Nature's  iodine  restored. 
It  looks  no  different,  tastes  no  different 
and  costs  no  more. 

Heed  the  advice  of  health  authorities  every- 
where.    Get  Morton's  Iodized  Salt  from  your 
grocer  at  once  and  begin  using  it 
for  every  salt  purpose.  Ty  tr  ^.   -q  rpi  ^"X  ^V  T  >  Q 

Morton  Salt   Company,   Chicago     IVl  \J  £y    A     Kj  1  1      1^ 


WHEN  IT  RAINS— IT  POURS 
IODIZED  OR  PLAIN 


SALT 
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2?ruce   of    the    £ar-Arone:     £11  is    Parker    Sutler 


only  we  said  it  ought  to  be  "Stable-One" 
or  "Hogpen-One",  for  we  sure  did  live 
like  nun  in  that  ranch-house. 

Will,  this  feller  stood  looking  at  the 
sign  over  the  door,  and  he  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  pointed  at  it.  I  went  up 
to  him  and  took  a  look  at  him  and  saw  he 
was  one  of  these  Eskimos  you  hear  so 
much  about,  all  dressed  in  fur  and  all. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  1  says  to  him.  "Where 
you  come  from?  Up  north,  huh?  Northy 
Foley,  huh?    You  heap  big  Eskimo,  huh?" 

All  he  said  was  something  like  "Ugug- 
hugug — glugug-hug."  No  sense  to  it  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  but  he  kept  on  grinning 
at  our  sign-board. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that's  right,  Bill.  Gives 
you  a  laugh,  don't  it,  like  it  does  us.  Well, 
it  aint  so  far  off,  at  that.  When  this  place 
gets  just  a  little  filthier  we'll  build  another 
one  and  use  this  as  a  barn  and  then  it  wrill 
be  'Barn-one'  sure  enough,  won't  it?" 

"  T  TGUG  —  hugug — glugug-hug,"  he 
\-J  said  again  and  pointed  to  the  sign 
and  then  to  his  chest.  I  couldn't  make 
anything  of  it.  The  nearest  I  could  come 
was  that  the  sign  gave  him  a  pain,  but 
I  didn't  have  time  to  quarrel  over  no  sign. 

"Wanty    jobby?"    I    asked    him. 
"Come  have  look-see,  Bill." 

I  led  him  out  to  the  corral  where 
twenty  or  thirty  of  our  saddle-caribou 
were  penned  and  got  him  a  curry- 
comb and  showed  him  how  to  curry  a 
caribou.  He  grinned  more  than  ever 
and  set  right  to  work,  grinning  and 
laughing  and  currying  caribou,  and 
I  left  him  there  and  went  about  my 
business.  When  Eddie  Bruce  came  in 
I  told  him  I  had  taken  on  an  Eskimo 
and  he  said  it  was  all  right,  because 
hiring  hands  was  my  job.  So  by  and 
by  he  strolled  out  to  look  at  my  Eskimo, 
and  he  came  back  laughing  all  over  the 
place. 

"That's  one  on  you,  Henry,"  he  said 
when  he  could  get  his  breath.  "That  aint 
no  hand;  that's  a  lady.  Say,  boys,  Henry 
set  an  Eskimo  lady  to  currying  down  the 
caribou.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

"How  do  you  know  so  much  ?"  I  asked 
Eddie.    "How  do  you  know  she's  a  lady  ?" 

"Shucks!"  said  Eddie.  "You  ought  to 
study  the  pictures  in  the  explorer  books. 
It's  the  way  her  skirt  is  shaped.  The  men 
wears  kollege-kut  styles  at  the  North  Pole 
but  the  ladies  has  their  caribou  skins  cut 
bias  and  the  pessimentary  sewed  on  with 
the  cupola,  sort  of  filet-de-sole." 

"It  may  be  all  you  say,"  I  admitted. 
"This  is  the  first  Eskimo  I  ever  saw.  But 
if  she's  a  lady  why  did  she  stand  for  mak- 
ing her  curry  down  the  caribou  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Henry,"  Eddie  said, 
giving  the  boys  a  wink.  "She  thinks  this 
is  a  dude-ranch  and  she's  getting  the  Wild 
North  atmosphere.  You  wait,  Henry; 
she'll  want  to  ride  a  caribou  and  learn  how 
to  throw  a  lariat  next." 

But  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  gave  the 
lady  a  bed  in  the  lean-to  where  we  kept 
the  rock-salt  and  the  next  morning  she  was 
gone  and  so  was  that  lovely  sign  that  had 
been  above  the  ranch  door. 

"Souvenir  hunter,"  said  Eddie.  "No 
matter;  I  can  paint  another  even  worse 
than  that  one  was." 

It  sort  of  slipped  his  memory  though, 
with  one  thing  and  another,  and  that  was 
the    end    of    that     until    a    week    later 


when  Joe,  the  cook,  came  running  to  me. 

"Henry,"  he  says,  "I  don't  know  what, 
but  maybe  some  bandits  or  something  to 
make  a  raid  on  us.    Come,  look!" 

I  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
There  they  were,  too,  more  Eskimos  than  I 
knew  there  was.  At  the  head  of  them  was 
this  Mrs.  Ugug  or  whatever  her  name  was, 
with  Eddie's  Bar-None  sign  hung  around 
her  neck  as  big  as  life,  and  with  her  was 
this  tall  white-man  I  never  saw  before.  On 
beyond  them  were  mostly  all  the  Eskimos 
in  the  world,  single  file,  over  one  hill  and 
over  the  next  hill — dog  teams,  sledges, 
men,  ladies  and  kids — and  over  the  next 
hill  and  still  more  coming. 

"Joe,"  I  said  to  the  cook,  "you  jump  on 
that  Jerry-caribou  and  hustle  out  and  find 
Eddie,  and  send  him  here  quick,  and  rustle 
up  all  the  boys  you  can  find  and  hurry 
them  in.  I  don't  know  what  this  is,  but 
it  looks  like  an  army  to  me.  Scoot!  I'll 
hold  them  off  as  long  as  I  can.  I'll  die 
game,  Joe." 

So  off  Joe  loped  and  I  got  me  two  six- 
shooters  and  stood  with  my  back  to  the 
door.  When  they  saw  me  there  all  the 
fore  end  of  the  parade  raised  their  hands 
in  the  air — sign  of  peace — and  the  sign 


Possessio  n 

By  Ethel  Romig  Fuller 

Help  yourself  to  gold  of  noon, 
To  curve  of  petal  and  young  moon. 
None  will  claim  the  bits  you  prize 
For  no  one  sees  them  with  your  eyes. 


passed  back  along  the  line,  hands  up,  un- 
til the  last  Eskimo  I  could  see,  three  hills 
away,  had  his  hands  up,  too. 

"And  keep  'em  up!"  I  said  to  this  white- 
man  that  was  with  Mrs.  Ugug.  "What 
does  all  this  mean,  anyway?" 

"My  name  is  Smathers,"  the  man  said. 
"I'm  the  explorer.  I'm  up  here  studying 
the  ethnological  debris  and  undiscarded 
crania  of  the  Eskimos,  with  sidelights  on 
the  various  and  sundry  dialects  and 
tongues  of  these  interesting  peoples. 
Avoiding  tautological  circumlocution — " 

"Friend,"  I  said,  "use  another  long  one 
like  that  and  I  shoot.  What  is  this,  a 
Sunday  school  picnic  out  for  a  walk  or 
what?" 

"T  WAS  telling  you,"  he  said.  "This 
A  lady — but  perhaps  you  have  not 
been  introduced?" 

"Only  by  myself,"  I  said. 

"She  is  Mrs.  Angoloklok,"  said  Sma- 
thers. "That  is  Wakker  Bay  dialect  for 
Greasy-neck,  which  was  her  husband's 
name  before  he  died  by  being  bit  in  two  by 
a  walrus,  but  her  own  name  is  Gomok- 
noho-aklakak,  which  is  Higgins  Sound 
dialect  for  She-walks-pigeon-toed-but-her- 
knees-interfere.  She  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  one  of  the  most  progressive  Es- 
kimos I  ever  knew.  She  invented  gaglok- 
liklok." 

"She  looks  as  if  she  might  have  done 
something  like  that,"  I  said.  "What  is 
it?" 

"It's  a  new  drink,"  Smathers  said. 
"Mostly  the  Wakker  Bay  Eskimos  drink 


gagloklikbop,  which  is  kerosene  oil  with 
gin  in  it,  but  now  they  all  drink  this  new 
drink,  this  gaglokliklok.  It  is  kerosene  oil 
and  gin  with  soap-flakes  shook  up  in  it." 
By  that  time  the  line  was  beginning  to 
pile  up  in  front  of  me  around  this  Smathers 
and  Mrs.  Greasy-neck  and  I  began  to  get 
worried.  The  bucks  all  had  spears  or 
bows  and  arrows  and  there  was  no  way  of 
telling  what  might  happen.  I  tried  to 
stall  until  Eddie  or  some  of  the  boys  could 
get  there,  and  I  said  it  was  nice  weather 
and  Smathers  said  it  was  and  that  it 
looked  as  if  we  would  have  a  mild  winter 
and  not  many  days  more  than  seventy 
below  zero. 

YOU'RE  not  the  boss  of  this  ranch  ?' ' 
he  asked  me. 
"No,"  I  said.     "I'm  only  the  foreman; 
Eddie  Bruce  is  the  boss  and  I've  sent  for 
him." 

So  here  came  Eddie,  loping  along  on 
his  caribou,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  door 
and  threw  the  reins  over  the  head  of  his 
mount  and  leaped  from  the  saddle. 
"What's  all  this,  Henry?"  he  asked. 
"You  tell  him,"  I  said  to  Smathers. 
"That's    what    I'm    here    for,"    said 
Smathers.    "This  lady  was  here  last 
week  and  she  was  charmed  with  this 
place.    She  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it — caribou   riding,  lasso  throw- 
ing, life   in  the  open  air,  real  ranch 
life.      So    she's    brought   the    folks. 
No,  wait!"  he  cried  as  Eddie  reached 
for  his  six-shooter  on  his  hip.   "Wait! 
They  expect  to  pay  a   fair  rate  of 
board." 

"Is  that  so!"  Eddie  said. 
"You  can  understand  the  feeling," 
the  poor  Smathers  went  on.     "You 
can    visualize    these    poor    Eskimos 
cooped  up  in  their  stone  hut  villages  in 
summer    and    herded    together    in    their 
snow  igloo  villages  in  winter,  too  civilized 
to  get  full  enjoyment  out  of  life." 
"Is  that  so!"  said  Eddie. 
"You  can  imagine  them,"  this  poor  de- 
luded   Smathers   continued,    "tied    down 
for  most  of  their  lives  to  the  quiet  un- 
eventful    affairs     of    business — spearing 
seals,   killing  sea-lions  with   clubs,  going 
out  in  kyaks  to  harpoon  whales,  and  all 
those  uneventful  things.     You  can  guess 
what    this    will    mean    to    them — a    few 
months  in  the  Wild  South  where  men  are 
men  and  a  lady  can  get  astride  of  a  mettle- 
some caribou  and  dash  over  the  tundra." 
"Is  that  so!"  Eddie  said  again. 
"Ranch  life  in  the  free  open  spaces," 
Smathers   said,   not    knowing   what    was 
coming  to  him.    "What  are  your  terms?" 
"Henry,"   said    Eddie,    "shall   I   shoot 
him,  or  will  you?" 

"Let  me  shoot  him,  Eddie,"  I  said.  "I 
saw  him  first." 

"But  it's  my  ranch  he's  trying  to  make 
a  dude-ranch  of,"  Eddie  said.  "That 
ought  to  give  me  the  right  to  shoot  him, 
Henry." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  I  said. 
"We'll  play  fair,  Eddie.  We'll  give  him 
five  minutes  start  and  then  go  after  him, 
and  the  one  that  catches  him  shoots  him." 
But  Smathers  did  not  wait.  He  started 
right  away  and  he  went  as  fast  as  he  could, 
yelling  Eskimo  talk  as  he  went,  and  as 
they  heard  him  that  whole  bunch  turned 
and  trekked  away  from  the  Bar-None 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  they  had 
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Rand  MONally  Auto  Road  Maps  are 
the  most  widely  used  in  America.  There 
is  one  for  each  state,  showing  all  roads, 
with  road  markings,  condition,  type  of 
pavement,  and  every  turn,  curve  and 
crossing.  Populations  of  cities  and 
towns  are  given,  with  an  index  in  the 
margin.  Each  map  is  folded  in  a  book- 
let containing  city  maps,  hotel  and 
garage  information,  motor  laws,  etc. 
Obtainable  at  leading  booksellers',  sta- 
tioners', drug  stores  and  news  stands. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 

Rand  MONally  Maps 
for  every  purpose 


School  Maps 
Auto  Road  Maps 
Political  Maps 
Commercial  Maps 
Radio  Maps 
Population  Maps 


Climatic  Maps 
Economic  Maps 
Linguistic  Maps 
Historical  Maps 
Mileage  Maps 
City  Guide  Maps 


SUDDENLY  the  earth  had  expanded. 
The  voyages  of  Columbus,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Magellan,  had  revealed  new 
islands,  seas,  continents. 

And  the  handful  of  mariners  who 
actually  put  out  to  sea  were  by  no 
means  the  only  explorers. 

Their  accounts  inspired  thousands 
of  cultivated  men  who  remained  at 
home.  Imagination  first  followed  the 
ships  and  then  outreached  them. 

Map  after  map  was  made,  published, 
studied,  each  with  a  new  conception 
of  what  this  earth  might  be — each  an 
attempt  to  embrace  within  the  poor 
limits  of  human  understanding  the 
tremendous  facts  that  were  daily 
coming  to  light. 

What  wonder  that  the  sixteenth 
century  became  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectually productive  in  the  history  of 
European  civilization! 

Sixteenth-century  maps  were  in- 
accurate, perhaps.  But  they  were 
fascinating    because,    true    or    false, 


they  represented  the  earth.  They  were 
inspiring  because  they  tore  men  away 
from  provincial  habits  of  thought  and 
gave  new  largeness  to  their  views. 

Less  decorative,  perhaps,  are  the 
maps  of  today.  Yet  today's  maps 
have  the  same  inspiration  for  the 
imaginative  mind  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  map  pictured  above 
in  the  sixteenth. 

The  study  of  maps,  globes  and 
atlases  is  as  fascinating  now  as  it  was 
then.  Packed  with  the  delights  of 
unexpected  finds,  rich  in  historical 
and  literary  suggestion,  they  have 
all  the  charm  and  cultural  value  of 
good  books. 

Why  not  acquire  the  excellent  and 
stimulating  habit  of  reading  maps? 
Study  them  frequently.  Teach  your 
children  to  enjoy  them. 

Rand  MONally  Maps,  Globes  and 
Atlases  are  always  scientific,  accurate, 
up  to  date.  Obtainable  at  leading 
booksellers',  stationers',  or  direct. 
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(.omc  Eddie  and  I  gave  the  poor  fellow  a 
fair  and  full  five  minutes  and  started 
after  him,  but  we  never  did  see  him 
again. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  ranch-house 
most  all  the  boys  were  there  and  they  were 
bunched  together  out  by  the  corral,  and 
when  we  horned  in  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening we  saw  an  Eskimo  sitting  on  the 
Jerry-caribou,  holding  the  reins  with 
Doth  hands,  and  Mick  and  Dan  Dazey 
were  on  eitber  side  of  the  caribou  holding 
her  on.  Sammy  Whiskers  was  leading  the 
caribou  slowly  and  the  rest  of  the  boys 
were  shouting  words  of  encouragement 
like  "Squeeze  him  with  your  knees,  Miss," 
and  "Keep  his  head  up  with  the  reins, 
lady,"  and  "That's  how;  you're  doing 
fine!" 

Eddie  jumped  off"  his  caribou  and 
pushed  in  and  that  Eskimo  girl  gave  him 


one  look  out  of  her  brown  shoe-button 
eyes  and  a  smile  with  the  whole  of  her 
face. 

"  'Lo,  boss!"  she  said.  "Iss  is  nice  'orse. 
'Ot  dog,  I  tell  um  world!" 

I've  seen  some  good  men  fall  hard  in 
my  day  when  a  pretty  girl  gave  them  the 
friendly  eye,  but  I  never  expected  to  see 
Eddie  Bruce  drop  for  a  sweet  face  like  he 
did  for  that  girl. 

"Say,"  he  yelled,  "what  do  you  bums 
mean  by  letting  a  lady  ride  on  a  flea-bit 
skate  like  that?  Miss,  you  try  this  mount 
of  mine  once.  This  is  just  the  sweetest 
mount  that  ever  wore  antlers." 

"Sur'  Mike,  much  'blige,  thanks  you," 
said  this  girl,  and  she  let  Eddie  lift  her 
down  from  that  Jerry-caribou  and  up 
onto  his.  He  put  the  reins  into  her  hands 
as  if  she  was  the  queen  of  Madrid  or 
somewhere,   and   chirked  to  the  caribou 


and  off  they  went,  about  as  fast  as  a 
funeral  procession,  with  Eddie  walking 
alongside  and  looking  up  at  her  with  love 
and  affection  in  his  face,  holding  one 
hand  against  her  waist  to  steady  her. 

"And  what's  your  name,  little  girl?" 
he  asked  her. 

"Goklakkagluglak,"  she  said  to  him, 
sounding  like  water  going  back  down  a 
pump. 

"Well,  well!"  he  said  as  if  she  had 
handed  him  a  million  dollars.  "And 
what  does  it  mean  in  my  kind  of  talk,  if 
I  may  ask  you?" 

"It  mean  'Old-boot-under-wolf-skull'," 
says  this  Eskimo  flapper. 

"Aint  that  pretty,"  said  Eddie,  and  I 
didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more.  I  went  in 
the  ranch  house  and  wrote  out  my  resigna- 
tion. I  knew  that  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened.   The  Bar-None  had  gone  dude. 


The  Last  of  the  Windjammers 


reef  point  from  a  pendant,  but  who  talked 
glibly  of  boilers  and  engines,  steam  pres- 
sure and  revolutions  per  minute. 

But  strange  to  say,  the  old-fashioned 
square-riggers  have  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. Not  only  have  old  ships  been 
kept  in  commission,  but  new  ones  have 
been  built  as  late  as  the  last  decade — 
modern  vessels  with  steel  hulls,  sometimes 
even  steel  masts  and  spars,  and  labor-sav- 
ing devices  for  handling  the  sails.  How- 
ever, their  number  was  small,  and  gradu- 
ally most  of  them  found  their  way  to  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  Here  they 
made  their  last  stand,  as  Alaska  salmon 
packets,  and  here  they  are  fighting  gal- 
lantly, proving  again  and  again  their  right 
to  stay  in  service. 

Many  ships  of  the  fleet  have  won  envi- 
able reputations.  What  sailor  or  lover  of 
ships  has  not  heard  such  names  as  "Star 
of  Alaska",  "Star  of  England",  "Star  of 
Peru",  "Star  of  Finland",  "Star  of  Lap- 
land", "Star  of  Scotland",  "Santa  Clara"? 
Wherever  sailormen  congregate  one  hears 
of  their  exploits,  of  their  record  runs  and 
their  thrilling  escapes  from  disaster  in  the 
ice  packs  and  at  sea. 

Every  spring  for  many  years  the  salmon 
packets  have  sailed  from  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  for  the  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol 
Bay,  to  return  late  in  the  summer  with 
the  season's  pack  stowed  in  their  holds. 
But  the  ice  and  the  sea  and  age  take  their 
toll  of  ships.  Their  number  has  dwindled 
steadily  until  now  there  is  a  scant  score  of 
them  left,  most  of  these  sailing  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco.  There  every  win- 
ter, in  the  yards  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  in  Alameda,  painters  and 
carpenters,  sailmakers  and  riggers,  labor 
to  outfit  the  ships  once  more  for  the  trip 
to  the  far  north.  In  April  and  May  they 
slip  quietly  out  to  sea,  one  by  one,  and 
make  sail  for  their  long  beat  to  windward. 

Because  the  prevailing  winds  along  the 
coast  are  from  the  northwest,  the  packets 
bear  far  out  to  sea  in  the  hope  of  picking 
up  southwesterly  winds  before  turning 
north.  Sometimes  they  are  forced  as  far 
south  as  the  latitude  of  San  Diego  and  as 


{Continued  from  page  19) 

far  west  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before 
getting  a  favorable  slant  of  wind.  Then 
a  ship  may  lie  becalmed  under  an  almost 
tropical  sun  for  days  before  a  breath  of 
wind  comes  to  start  her  on  her  way  again. 
Under  such  conditions  the  northern  voy- 
age is  likely  to  be  long,  occasionally  tak- 
ing seventy  days  and  even  longer,  though 
the  usual  time  for  the  passage  is  only 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days. 

But  the  northern  passage  is  by  no  means 
always  a  leisurely  jaunt  under  warm  skies. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  months 
storms  from  the  southeast  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  sometimes  a  storm  late  in  the 
season  proves  a  blessing  to  a  north-bound 
packet.  Then  she  can  run  directly  before 
the  wind  at  good  steamship  speed.  For 
example  there  is  the  run  made  by  the  full- 
rigged  ship  "Santa  Clara"  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Cape  Flattery  at  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  in  three  days,  driving  before 
a  gale  of  wind.  But  the  following  spring, 
in  good  weather  with  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds  blowing,  the  "Santa  Clara" 
took  thirty  days  to  cover  the  same  dis- 
tance! 

THE  passage  down,  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds,  is  usually 
made  in  considerably  less  time  than  the 
northern  passage,  and  remarkably  fast 
runs  are  sometimes  logged.  Twenty-one 
days  is  a  good  average  passage.  Even  on 
the  south-bound  trip,  however,  there  is  a 
large  variation  in  running  times.  One 
summer  the  bark  "Star  of  Finland"  was 
fifty-two  days  from  the  Bering  Sea,  but 
another  time  she  ran  down  in  fifteen.  On 
the  latter  voyage  she  covered  the  1800 
miles  from  Kodiak  to  San  Francisco  in 
eight  days,  running  an  average  distance 
of  225  miles  a  day! 

The  risks  of  taking  a  sailing  vessel, 
without  power,  into  the  Bering  Sea  are  not 
negligible.  Especially  in  the  summer, 
when  the  ships  first  arrive,  there  is  great 
danger  from  ice.  Many  a  staunch  vessel, 
caught  between  grinding  floes  has  been 


crushed  like  a  tinder  box  and  sunk  to  her 
cold  grave  as  soon  as  the  floes  parted  to 
let  her  slip  through. 

In  the  spring  of  191 8  nearly  a  dozen 
vessels  were  caught  at  one  time  in  drift 
ice  north  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  The 
packets  had  passed  safely  through  Unimak 
Pass  and  were  entering  Bristol  Bay  when 
the  ice  closed  in  around  them.  They  lay 
for  days  a  short  distance  offshore,  in  plain 
sight  of  each  other,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ice.  The  full-rigged  ship  "Tacoma" 
was  crushed  and  sank,  but  not  until  the 
crew  had  had  time  to  remove  some  of  the 
stores  and  get  safely  away.  After  the  ship 
went  down  the  men  walked  ashore  over 
the  ice,  later  joining  other  vessels. 

On  one  rocky,  storm-beaten  cape  in 
Shelikof  Strait,  off  Southwestern  Alaska, 
three  magnificent  old  wooden  clippers 
have  been  lost.  The  first  was  the  "San 
Rafael,"  which  drove  ashore  during  a  storm 
in  1895.  Veterans  of  the  northern  waters 
still  talk  about  the  terrific  storm  of  1900 
which  sacrificed  the  "Marum",  the  second 
ship  to  be  lost  on  the  cape.  Members  of 
the  "Marum's"  crew  who  witnessed  her 
breaking  up  from  the  shore  say  that  the 
force  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that  a  man 
could  not  stand  up  unaided  on  the  beach. 
The  wind  tore  the  spars  from  the  masts  of 
the  ship  and  snapped  the  bare  masts  like 
toothpicks.  The  morning  after  the  ship 
drove  ashore  there  was  nothing  left  of  her 
but  splinters  strewn  along  the  rocky 
beach. 

But  the  cape  had  not  yet  claimed  its  toll 
of  clipper  ships.  In  1907,  the  "Servia"  was 
lost,  and  the  cape's  ravenous  appetite  for 
clippers  seemed  to  be  satisfied — partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  clipper  species  was 
nearly  extinct. 

The  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific 
are  hard  taskmasters.  A  ship  that  would 
sail  them  and  return  to  her  home  port 
must  have  proved  her  worth — must  prove 
it  again  every  time  she  points  her  bow- 
sprit north.  And  with  her  must  sail  an 
able  skipper  and  a  salty  crew,  and,  some 
say,  the  good  will  of  Father  Neptune  and 
the  gods  of  the  Far  North. 
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canyons  that  intervene.  Indians  and  Span- 
ish bandits  made  those  labyrinths  their 
stronghold  in  days  more  picturesque  than 
these.  You  see  the  crags  themselves  long 
before  you  reach  them,  and  as  you  ap- 
proach, if  you  have  been  skeptical  of 
their  grandeur,  you're  sure  to  lose  your 
doubts.  The  Pinnacles  are  stupendous — 
not  vying  with  the  Sierra,  of  course,  but 
spectacular  beyond  all  comparison  with 
the  mountains  they  surmount. 

As  for  history,  they  have  their  share. 
The  Soledad  road  takes  you  to  what  old- 
timers  know  as  Vancouver's  Pinnacles, 
because  of  their  discovery  in  1794  by  the 
British  explorer  of  that  name.  The  Mis- 
sion padres  heard  of  them,  too,  and  went 
to  visit  them  under  the  guidance  of  their 
Indian  converts.  Later  came  the  days 
when  their  caves  and  canyons  hid  Vasquez 
and  his  comrade  bandits,  and  today  Van- 
couver's Pinnacles  belong  to  an  English 
mining  company  which  'as  'opes  of  finding 
copper  in  them.  However,  the  mining 
claims  comprise  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Monument. 

There  are  good  camping  grounds  at 
both  entrances,  which  some  day  will  be 
connected  by  a  scenic  road  climbing  the 
Gibraltar-like  palisades  and  skirting  above 
the  rough-hewn  canyons  so  as  to  carry 
motorists  through  the  Monument  by  a 
route  quite  as  thrilling  as  the  trail  you 
now  follow  afoot.  Until  that  has  been 
done  you  must  drive  out  by  the  road  on 
which  you  arrived;  and  since  I  brought 
you  in  by  Soledad,  to  Soledad  you  return 
and  seek  another  Monument  at  San 
Diego,  southward. 

WHAT  can  I  say  in  so  short  a  space 
to  describe  the  four  hundred  miles 
that  separate  the  Pinnacles  from  Point 
Loma?  Not  very  much.  But  that  long 
stretch,  together  with  the  country  tra- 
versed southward  from  San  Francisco,  is 
what  most  visitors  call  California.  Quite 
excusably,  too;  for  all  the  romance  of  Cali- 
fornia's beginnings  still  is  evident  there.  El 
Camino  Real  is  the  road  you  use,  following 
pretty  closely  the  same  route  the  Francis- 
can fathers  pieced  out.  Their  missions 
are  still  the  outstanding  landmarks,  monu- 
ments in  themselves  to  a  past  that  does 
not  die.  And  too,  there  are  those  lovely 
cities — Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  the  others — through  which 
my  route  entices  you,  the  sunny  miles  of 
perfect  roadway  above  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains,  rising  above  poetic  valleys  in 
which  nestle  the  orange  groves  without 
which  southern  California  wouldn't  be 
southern  California  at  all. 

It's  no  country  to  rush  through,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  you  do  it,  especially  since 
I  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  Cabrillo 
Monument  is  merely  an  excuse  for  bring- 
ing you  all  this  way.  Picturesque  it  is, 
in  a  way,  of  course,  and  historically  quite 
romantic  enough  for  anybody.  The  road 
you  take  to  reach  it  continues  directly 
south  along  the  beach  from  La  Jolla,  cross- 
ing the  bridge  which  spans  the  narrow  in- 
let of  Mission  Bay,  to  Ocean  Beach  and 
thence  through  the  military  reservation 
to  the  very  extremity  of  Point  Loma.  The 
road  there  makes  a  loop  to  encircle  an  old 


(Continued  from  page  jj) 

lighthouse,  whose  flickering  eye  has  wel- 
comed many  a  navigator  to  the  land  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo  spied  out  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  area  within  the 
loop  is  only  half  an  acre,  but  upon  it,  by 
recent  Presidential  proclamation,  one  of 
the  state's  patriotic  societies  was  author- 
ized to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  com- 
memorate Cabrillo's  achievement.  When 
such  a  monument  stands  there  it  will  be 
the  only  one  of  my  acquaintance  which 
fits  the  popular  idea  of  what  the  National 
Monuments  should  be. 

It's  to  Palm  Canyon  that  you're 
headed  now,  and  if  Palm  Canyon  isn't  a 
real  oasis  I  expect  never  to  see  one.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  difference  in  the  unexpect- 
edness of  those  amazing  palms  and  their 
canyon  creek,  the  water  of  which  is  clear 
if  not  too  cool.  After  you  have  ridden  all 
morning  up  the  hot  valley  from  El  Centro, 
with  the  blistering  sun  gathering  extra 
heat  by  reflection  from  the  unreceptive 
slopes  of  Mount  Jacinto,  you're  pretty 
sure  to  belittle  all  previous  expectations 
of  shady  streams  in  any  canyons  such  as 
those  which  nestle  on  the  lap  of  that  old 
mountain,  and  you'll  fret  aplenty  while  I 
drag  you  over  the  six  miles  of  sandy  road 
that  leaves  the  pavement  at  Palm  Springs. 
The  road  climbs  gradually,  branching  to 
Murray  and  Andreas  Canyons,  where 
other  palm  groves  grow;  but  the  best  show 
greets  you — a  sudden  eyeful! — when  you 
have  ascended  a  sharp  grade  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  natural  barrier  which  seems  to 
close  the  canyon  you  had  glimpsed  a  mile 
or  so  ago.  The  canyon  merely  dodges  it, 
of  course,  but  the  trick  dam  is  high  enough 
so  that,  once  upon  it,  you  have  a  view  that 
takes  your  breath.  A  hundred — a  thou- 
sand— glorious  palms  stretch  up  the  tor- 
rid, narrow  canyon,  having  for  their  only 
companions  the  quiet  stream  and  the 
straggling  desert  shrubs  which  fight  for 
life  above  them  on  the  rocky  mountain- 
side. I  went  a  long  way,  on  a  hot  June 
morning,  to  find  Palm  Canyon;  but  that 
one  glimpse,  even  without  my  unbelieving 
stroll  through  the  mile  or  more  of  canyon 
avenue,  would  have  paid  me  well  for  a  hot- 
ter journey  three  times  as  long.  There  is 
no  other  sight  just  like  it  in  the  America  I 
know — no  substitute  in  the  museum  of 
National  Monuments — and  I  shall  hope 
until  the  thing's  accomplished  that  some 
way  may  be  found  at  last  to  fit  Palm  Can- 
yon into  the  niche  prepared  for  it  in  that 
curious  collection. 

It  must  be  another  four  hundred  miles 
from  Palm  Canyon  to  Mammoth,  where 
you  have  to  leave  your  car  for  the  moun- 
tain hike  to  the  Devil's  Postpile. 

Scenically,  this  long  valley  ride  is 
incomparable.  Not  far  above  Mojave 
you  pass  through  Red  Rock  Canyon. 
Higher  and  higher  the  mountains  rise  on 
your  left,  culminating  presently  in  Mount 
Whitney,  father  of  them  all.  For  many 
miles  the  road  skirts  above  the  briny 
playas  of  Owens  Lake,  beyond  which  still 
other  mountains  rise,  hiding  Death  Valley 
from  the  happier  valley  through  which 
you  ride.  Along  the  highway  the  signs 
inform  you  of  the  fishing  you  may  find  in 


the  streams  that  hide  above  Independence 
and  Big  Pine  and  Bishop,  and  of  the  places 
to  outfit  for  packing  into  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  that  lie  behind  the  first  sum- 
mits. 

Behind  those  sharp  peaks  is  the  heart  of 
the  Sierra.  Viewing  their  forbidding 
faces  from  the  valley  road,  you  would 
imagine  that  mere  motorists  could  never 
pass  them;  and  indeed,  there  is  no  motor 
road  that  penetrates  their  fastnesses  be- 
tween Walker  Pass,  which  meets  your 
highway  forty  miles  north  of  Mojave,  and 
Tioga  Road,  thirty  miles  above  Mammoth. 
But  at  Mammoth  there  is  a  road  leading 
to  Minaret  Summit,  which  no  motorist 
can  afford  to  overlook,  even  though  it  ends 
without  descent  into  the  unbelievable  land 
that  lies  beyond.  Unless  it  be  the  views 
from  Tioga  Road  itself  here  is  no  sight  to 
match  that  panorama — a  hundred  moun- 
tain giants,  a  river  canyon  deep  and  far 
away,  forests  and  barren  crags,  all  com- 
pressed into  a  single  picture!  It  alone 
is  worth  the  miles  that  make  the  monu- 
mental journey. 

The  Devil's  Postpile  is  in  the  canyon 
far  below  the  summit;  and  if  from  that 
height  you  care  to  start  your  hike  Post- 
pileward,  it  can  be  done  quite  as  well  as 
from  Mammoth.  Nevertheless,  I  recom- 
mend Mammoth  as  the  better  starting 
place,  because  it  is  also  the  hub  of  so  many 
other  trips.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  that 
unless  you  are  in  good  hiking  trim,  you 
had  better  make  the  trip  to  the  Postpile 
by  horseback  rather  than  afoot,  for  the 
trail  is  steep  and  dusty,  the  altitude  of 
Mammoth  Pass,  which  you  must  cross,  is 
about  9000  feet,  and  the  journey  itself, 
even  if  you  do  not  add  the  trips  to  the 
Soda  Springs  or  the  falls  of  San  Joaquin 
River,  is  a  very  large  and  long  twelve 
miles. 

I  HIKED  it  as  much  to  prove  to  the 
politely  skeptical  hotel  clerk  that  I 
could  do  it,  as  because  I  feared  the  horse- 
back ride  more  than  the  hike;  but  it's  a  fine 
tramp,  taking  you  up  above  the  many 
charming  lakes  of  Mammoth  mountain 
and  into  a  forest  beautiful  enough  to  merit 
the  company  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountain 
itself.  As  for  the  Postpile — a  curious  as- 
semblage of  standing  basaltic  columns, 
reminiscent  of  the  volcanic  beginnings  of 
that  whole  lava  land — why,  of  course  it 
deserves  its  place  in  the  monumental 
museum.  Whether  you  come  to  Mam- 
moth for  camping — the  Forest  Service 
camps  on  Twin  Lakes  are  as  enticing  as 
any  I  know — or  to  fish  for  the  monsters 
that  populate  the  brooks,  or  merely  to 
watch  the  antics  of  the  movie  folks  who 
there  find  background  and  atirlosphere 
for  their  wild-west  pictures — well,  you 
should  go  over  to  the  Postpile,  for  I  assure 
you  the  Postpile  won't  be  moved! 

I  dreaded  leaving  Mammoth,  and  so 
will  you;  but  leave  you  must  eventually, 
for  the  next  leg  of  the  monumental  tour 
is  long,  like  the  others.  The  Modoc  Lava 
Beds  are  very  near  the  Oregon  line,  and  on 
the  way  there  are  Mono  and  Tahoe  and 
Eagle  Lakes  to  visit,  and  the  forests  north 
of  Mount  Lassen. 

Although  Mount  Lassen  grew  to  be  a 
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National  Park  after  first  acquiring  fame 
as  a  National  Monument,  and  hence 
might  be  included  in  our  tour  without 
stretching  the  journey  unreasonably,  I 
do  not  recommend  even  the  compara- 
tively short  detour  that  would  be  neces- 
sary at  Lake  Almanor  to  reach  the  Park, 
until  the  Park  roads  have  been  improved, 
at  least  to  the  extent  promised  by  recent 
Federal  appropriations;  but  when  you 
top  the  grade  that  takes  you  from  the 
lake  eastward  toward  Susanville,  do  not 
fail  to  look  back  occasionally  until, 
through  the  trees,  you  find  what  I  think  is 
the  finest  view^  of  the  old  volcano  to  be 
obtained.  Its  eruption-rent  profile  stands 
out  sharply  against  the  sky,  snow-speckled 
perhaps,  and  perhaps  with  its  steam  cloud 
suggesting  the  imminence  of  greater  dis- 
turbances. Even  if  no  such  threat  should 
appear,  you  are  sure  to  admire  the  kingly 
majesty  of  the  ancient  mountain  when 
you  see  it  from  that  lower  hill,  and  per- 
haps, carrying  the  picture  with  you  to 
Susanville  and  thence  northward,  you  will 
not  wonder  at  the  persistence  of  the  lava 
through  which  the  road  dodges  and 
squirms  on  its  way  to  the  Modoc  country. 

'"T^HE  Aden  road  is  the  shorter 
J.  route  to  the  Modoc  country 
and  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  appealing 
charms  besides  directness.  There's  Eagle 
Lake,  for  instance,  which,  resting  placidly 
in  its  enormous  crater  first  gives  you 
appropriate  scenery  for  the  trip  through 
the  land  of  lava.  Later,  circling  west- 
ward around  Madeline  Plains,  you 
are  on  a  high  plateau.  Then,  avoiding 
notorious  Hayden  Hill  by  a  new  road,  you 
come  to  Aden,  last  settlement  of  any  con- 
sequence to  be  encountered  until,  the 
Lava  Beds  crossed  and  far  behind,  you 
reach  the  Oregon  line.  In  a  good  car, 
making  a  speed  which  I  don't  think  you 
can  beat,  I  rode  a  long  day  from  Aden  to 
Merrill,  meeting  not  one  car  and  seeing 
no  human  being.  There  were  more  birds 
than  I  expected  at  Bear  Paw  cave;  but 
aside  from  them,  the  two  limber-legged 
jack  rabbits  we  chased  for  a  mile  or  so 
were  the  only  acquaintances  we  made  in 
that  long  day's  ride. 


It's  a  wild  country.  There  are  cinder 
cones  of  such  symmetry  as  to  look  as 
though  so  rough  an  artisan  as  Vulcan  could 
not  have  shaped  them;  and  jagged  chim- 
neys of  no  shape  whatsoever.  There  are 
caves  in  the  lava,  where  the  fires  once 
must  have  been  fiercest;  but  in  them  now 
are  tons  of  ice — ice,  when,  in  the  open  a 
hundred  feet  above  them,  the  summer  sun 
beats  against  the  lava  boulders  until  their 
youth  is  renewed.  To  Captain  Jack  the 
pools  of  cool  water  in  those  caves  were  as 
useful  as  they  are  today  to  motor  campers 
such  as  I,  for  there  is  no  other  water  in 
that  whole  country. 

This  is  a  story  of  California  touring, 
but  I  am  tempted  to  fudge  by  suggest- 
ing that  you  visit  Oregon's  only  National 
Monument,  since  the  brief  detour  means 
the  addition  of  another  rare  specimen  to 
the  museum,  and  because  by  visiting 
Oregon  Caves,  you  find  your  easiest  course 
is  to  continue  the  route,  still  westward, 
from  the  main  road  you  take  at  Grants 
Pass,  across  more  mountains  of  highest 
scenic  order,  coming  down  at  last  to  the 
land  of  the  redwoods — a  fitting  climax  for 
any  California  trip  and  especially  for  this 
one.  Moreover,  if  any  excuse  is  needed 
for  so  borrowing  from  the  treasures  of  a 
neighboring  state,  it  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  entrance  of  the  caves  is  not  ten 
miles  north  of  the  California  line,  and  for 
aught  I  know  there  may  be  great  cham- 
bers unexplored  that  have  their  galleries 
far  below  the  soil  of  California. 

In  confidence  I'll  admit  the  fancy's 
far-fetched,  of  course,  for  you  climb  high 
up  a  mountainside  to  reach  the  doorway 
of  the  caverns;  yet,  once  far  down  amidst 
the  stalactites,  you  may  think  it  not  so 
absurd,  after  all.  But  anyhow,  it's  a  fine 
trip  up  the  mountain  and  down  again — 
the  kind  of  trip  for  which  the  West  is 
famous.  The  whole  Grants  Pass-Cres- 
cent City  ride,  a  bugaboo  to  motorists 
only  a  year  or  two  ago,  is  now  robbed  of 
its  old  terrors.  Oregon  Mountain,  which 
then  you  had  to  climb,  is  now  avoided  by 
an  easier,  smoother  route,  and  any  driver 
who  has  come  this  far  over  our  monu- 
mental circuit  can  tackle  it  with  confi- 
dence. 


Down  them,  homeward  bound  at  last, 
through  the  redwoods!  I  can  describe 
them  no  more  than  Grand  Canyon  or 
Crater  Lake.  But  you  should  end  the 
trip  as  I  have  mapped  it,  for  the  last 
of  the  Monuments  is  Muir  Woods,  back 
at  our  starting  point. 

There  are  trees  in  the  Humboldt  coun- 
try of  greater  girth  and  height,  but  there 
is  no  grove  of  greater  beauty  than  the  one 
named  for  John  Muir.  Moreover,  the  ride 
to  the  mountainside  canyon  where  the 
great  trees  have  lived  their  centuries,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  catalog  of 
California  tours.  Coming  down  from  the 
north  on  the  monumental  journey,  you 
leave  the  highway  at  Mill  Valley  and 
wind  and  twist  with  the  whims  of  a  newly- 
constructed  road,  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Monument.  There  are  pictures  to  be 
seen  from  that  road,  looking  down  upon 
the  inlets  and  coves  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
which  would  make  the  ride  unique  even 
without  the  climax  which  the  redwood 
grove  provides. 

THE  redwoods  and  the  bay  trees! 
Nobody  had  told  me  of  the  bay 
trees.  The  Sequoias  of  Muir  Woods  are 
of  a  multitude  of  generations  ranging  all 
the  way  from  tiny  treelets  just  sprouting 
to  life  from  the  aged  parent  root,  to  lonely 
patriarchs  a  thousand  years  old.  They 
are  the  trees  William  Kent  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  save.  But  Muir 
Woods  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
redwood  groves  I  know  by  the  character- 
istically distorted  bay  trees  which  are  the 
companions  of  their  elder  giants.  Bend- 
ing by  their  own  weight,  the  bay  tree 
trunks  grow  almost  horizontally,  sending 
their  branches  upward  vertically;  and 
they  grow  in  such  profusion  that,  with 
the  young  redwoods,  the  ferns  and  shrubs 
that  join  their  company,  they  make  a 
jungle  in  a  canyon  which  lies  against  a 
mountain  that  wTould  be  naked  but  for 
them. 

And  I  can't  resist  demanding,  now  that 
it  is  all  over,  that  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  more  of  that  variety  which  is  the  spice 
of  the  West,  than  lies  in  this  California 
monument  tour  of  mine! 


Armchair  Yachting 


island,  stocking  it  with  chickens,  pigs, 
goats,  ostriches  and  all  manner  of  creep- 
ing things.  When  we  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  the  earth  we  turned  to  the 
sea,  and  thus  hibernated  on.  We  put  off 
definite  plans  about  anything  as  long  as 
possible*.  It  was  so  pleasant  merely  to 
dream — of  a  Papeari  pearl  farm,  for  ex- 
ample; of  the  fish  business  in  all  its  phases; 
we  (  v<  n  talked  of  hydroplanes,  salt  mak- 
ing and  shark  oil — but  finally  the  end 
came.  Gently  I  broached  the  subject  to 
Sampson: 

"How  about  a  little  ship  to  drift  about 
the  islands  in?" 

And    (\(i    BO   gently    Sampson    replied: 

"Yes,  that  would  be  tin  berries,  wouldn't 
it?"  I  could  so  him  struggling  to  think  of 
,i  count)  r-propo8alj  I  too,  hut  it  was  use- 


(Continucd  from  page  25) 

less.     In  our  many  idle  conversations  we 
had  exhausted  all  other  possibilities. 

Our  apathy  did  not  last  long.  In  a  half 
hour  we  had  forgotten  that  steamer  chairs 
have  backs.  Sampson  was  alive  again, 
and  I  thought  I  could  see  the  same  fire 
in  his  eyes  that  had  burned  there  when  he 
was  mumbo-jumboing  the  engine  into 
obedience.  The  next  day  we  went  to  the 
port  to  search  among  rotting  hulls  and 
slick  newly  painted  schooners  until  we 
found  a  trim  little  sloop,  the  Madelon, 
which  we  decided  would  serve  our  purpose 
and  be  within   tin-  limits  of  our  purses. 

1  he  Madelon  was  thirty  feet  over  all 
and  twenty-six  feet  on  the  water  line; 
she   had   an   eight   foot   beam,    a    six   foot 


draught,  and  a  towering  mast  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  cup  defender.  She 
was  fairly  husky  below7,  but  her  topsides 
were  in  a  rickety  condition,  and  when  it 
rained  her  cabin  leaked  with  a  musical 
drop,  3rop,  drop;  an  unpleasant  lullaby  on 
a  cold  night — this  Sampson  assured  me 
after  trying  to  sleep  under  it. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  was 
that  we  bought  the  Madelon  for  eight 
thousand  francs  and  within  an  hour  had 
her  anchor  up  and  were  sailing  our  own 
vessel.  We  wished  to  take  her  from  the 
port  to  my  place  at  Papeari. 

I  am  not  altogether  a  landsman.  I 
have  sailed  in  steamers,  spent  several 
years  on  a  Mississippi  barge,  and  more- 
over have  a  knack  in  wearing  sailor 
clothes;  but  I  know  nothing  of  half-bal. 
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lasted,  over-canvased  racing  sloops.  The 
first  gust  of  wind  that  shouldered  into  the 
Madeloris  mainsail  laid  her  on  her  side 
until  her  port  cabin  trunk  was  half-sub- 
merged. So  Sampson  says.  I  can't  verify 
it  because  I  was  overboard  at  the  time 
fighting  grimly  for  my  life  with  the  blue, 
lonely,  beguiling  ocean  of  oceans.  Samp- 
son got  me  aboard  again  some  way  or 
other  and  deposited  me  in  the  cockpit.  I 
was  no  sooner  there  than  I  could  feel  the 
sloop  trembling  as  though  she  had  a 
nautical  ague.  I  peered  over  the  side  of 
the  cockpit.  Sampson  was  sitting  on  the 
railing,  smoking  a  cigar,  steering,  and 
imperturbably  whistling  some  lullabyish 
thing. 

A  second  gust  of  wind  crashed  into  the 
M addon's  sails  and  over  we  went!  I 
braced  myself  into  the  cockpit.  Green 
seas  were  lapping  over  the  coaming  onto 
my  face  which  was  unfortunately  down- 
ward. I  had  a  sensation  that  I  was  about 
to  turn  a  somersault,  and  so  I  held  on 
tightly.  By  this  time  I  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  ever  cruising  in  the  South  Seas; 
and  as  to  going  to  sea  in  this  thing:  "Ha, 
ha,"  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  ridiculousness 
of  it.  Sampson  had  slipped  down  to  the 
low  side  of  the  cockpit.  (I  do  not  say  lee 
side  because  as  far  as  I  could  see  both 
sides  were  on  the  lee  while  the  craft's  keel 
was  to  windward.)  Sampson  was  smiling 
like  a  man  who  has  flopped  his  first  pan- 
cake and  successfully  caught  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan;  but  when  the  squall 
freshened  and  I  was  murmuring,  "Ah,  so 
this  is  the  end,  even  he  seemed  a  trifle 
worried : 

"I  see  one  thing  right  now,"  he  said, 
"she's  just  a  little  touchy.    We'll  have  to 


steady  her  a  bit  by  bolting  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  pig  iron  to  her  keel." 

I  cannot  remember  that  thirty-mile 
cruise  very  distinctly,  but  one  thing  I 
will  vouch  for  is  that  on  three  different 
occasions  the  sloop  turned  complete  som- 
ersaults. I  have  mentioned  this  to  Samp- 
son, but  he  claims  I  am  mistaken.  How- 
ever, Sampson  is  one  of  those  daredevil 
yachtsmen  who  are  apt  to  overlook  such 
things.  He  claims  my  testimony  cannot 
be  relied  upon  because  I  wouldn't  leave 
the  cabin  after  we  had  reached  the  open 
sea.  I  retorted  that  in  the  first  place  I 
couldn't  leave  the  cabin,  and  that  in  the 
second  place  I  know  she  committed  som- 
ersaults because  I  was  flung  onto  the 
cabin  roof  where  I  remained  until  the 
sloop  completed  her  feat,  when  I  was  de- 
posited on  the  berth  on  her  opposite  side. 
Lately  I  have  dropped  the  subject  be- 
cause Sampson  is  a  trifle  irritable,  and  as  he 
is  a  good  fellow  I  don't  like  to  annoy  him. 

When  I  had  been  unloaded  and  carried 
onto  my  cool  veranda,  and  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  Sampson  smiled,  slapped  me 
on  the  back,  and  cried:  "Cheer  up,  old 
salt,  a  few  days  at  sea  and  you'll  be  right 
enough.  Just  need  to  grow  a  pair  of  sea 
legs,  that's  all." 

"Sir,"  I  retorted  reproachfully,  "sea 
legs  shall  never  be  grafted,  spliced  nor 
grown  on  me.  I  am  content.  My  life's 
ambition  has  been  realized.  I  have  sailed 
the  Pacific  in  my  own  yacht.  Now  the 
incident  is  closed  and  I  have  returned  to 
my  home,  by  many  years  an  older  man, 
to  live  in  peace." 

Of  course  Sampson  was  peeved,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  but  I  noticed  that  after  a  few 
days  he  accepted  the  situation  resignedly. 


But  we  have  had  several  years  of  pleas- 
ure out  of  the  Madelon.  She  has  lain  at 
anchor  before  my  house  where  we  may 
gaze  at  her,  and  if  another  white  man  hap- 
pens to  visit  us,  may  point  to  her  as  our 
"private  yacht".  Sometimes  we  paddle 
out  and  hoist  her  sails  so  we  may  return 
to  the  veranda  and  admire  her  in  a  new 
guise;  and  then  often  we  will  start  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Producing  old 
charts  which  I  bought  years  ago  we  will 
fumble  over  them  for  a  time,  when  pres- 
ently Sampson  will  say:  "Now  suppos- 
ing we  sail  up  the  Fly  river." 

"Right-o,  that'll  be  fine."  I  reply, 
whereupon  we  up  anchor  to  thread  our 
way  through  mangrove  swamps,  fighting 
hand-to-hand  on  gore-besmeared  decks, 
with  hundreds  of  hunger-maddened  can- 
nibals about  us.  Or  if  in  more  tranquil 
mood  we  dig  out  the  chart  of  Penrhyn 
island;  then  follows  native  dancing,  pearl 
diving,  singing  in  moonlit  groves,  and 
fishing  in  an  imagined,  lagoon. 

So  began  but  has  not  ended  the  voyage 
of  the  sloop  Madelon.  Now  we  have 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  monot- 
ony of  our  lives.  We  do  not  even  regret 
the  loss  of  the  capital  expended  in  the 
sloop's  purchase,  for  through  the  Madelon 
our  consciences  have  been  assuaged  and 
permanent  peace  has  come  to  us.  We  can 
now,  when  weary  of  cruising,  plant  con- 
tinents to  vanilla,  form  epoch-making 
corporations,  or  just  sit  still  and  laugh  at 
the  little  waves  lisping,  "This  is  all  I  have 
to  do,"  for  now  we  have  a  sheet  anchor  on 
our  bows;  now  when  other  pursuits  fail 
us  we  have  the  whole  world  to  cruise  over 
and  the  yacht  Madelon  before  our  eyes  to 
lend  reality  to  our  reveries. 


Why  I  Enjoy  Mountain  Climbing 


After  ten  days  or  more  of  practice 
hikes,  you  set  out  on  the  great  climb. 

At  the  signal  you  fall  into  line.  Every 
one  is  numbered,  so  that  all  will  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  leader  moves  ahead  out 
of  camp,  winding  up  through  the  timber — 
gradually  as  you  ascend,  trees  become 
smaller  and  less  straight — they've  been 
wind-whipped  and  bent  with  winter 
snows.  You  leave  timber  behind,  and 
now  you're  following  rock-trails.  It's 
harder  going,  for  the  rocks  slip  and  slide, 
but  you're  getting  higher  all  the  time,  and 
the  view  is  finer,  the  air  rarer,  and  the 
sense  of  aloofness  from  earth  more  keen. 

Out  of  rock-trails  on  to  snow  fields, 
across  snow  fields  to  ice  fields.  Steadily 
you  push  on,  but  steadily  slower  and 
slower.  You  pause — as  the  leader  gives 
the  order  every  few  minutes  to  breathe 
deeply,  and  relax  and  look  off  to  the  world 
spread  out  all  about  you,  its  uglinesses 
wiped  out  by  space  and  distance,  leaving 
only  beauty.  There  is  little  disposition 
to  talk — maybe  a  word,  a  nod  of  the 
head,  a  lift  of  the  eyes,  a  smile,  a  wry 
look  over  some  difficult  bit  of  going;  yes, 
you  communicate — but  you  do  not  talk. 

And  now  you  reach  a  narrow  strip 
where  the  leader  must  cut  steps  in  the 
ice  with  his  axe.     There's  a  steep  slide 


(Continued  from  page  27) 

falling  abruptly  away — if  you  slip  you'll 
be  gone.  Perhaps  a  rope  is  passed  along, 
every  one  holding  to  it.  Dreaming  is  a 
lovely  thing  but  this  isn't  the  time  to 
dream.  This  is  a  time  for  mental  alert- 
ness, for  perfect  co-ordination  of  mind  and 
muscle.  Set  that  foot  down  firmly  in 
just  the  six  inches  cut  in  the  ice  for  it. 
Hold  it.  Set  the  other  one  down  on 
ahead  in  its  six  inches.  Bring  the  first 
foot  up.  Bring  the  second.  Watch  where 
you  place  it.  Steady  your  nerves.  Keep 
your  head.  No  power  on  earth  can 
help  you  if  you  slip.  There's  no  net 
below  to  catch  you.  No  "pull"  can  get 
you  out  of  this  predicament.  You  can't 
fix  a  judge,  or  appeal  to  a  jury,  or  be 
chloroformed  through  it.  You're  utterly 
on  your  own,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
situation  life  can  ever  place  you.  Careful 
foot — perfect  balance — alert  mind.  It's 
all  team  work.  Mind  and  muscle,  mind 
and  muscle,  mind  and  muscle. 

YOU'RE  across  the  dangerous  path 
of  ice,  and  the  leader  calls  a  halt 
for  a  little  rest.  You  need  it.  And  yet  you 
have  a  tremendously  exalted  feeling.  You 
grin  broadly.  Every  one  grins  back.  You've 


done  it!  By  George,  you've  done  it! 
You  know  now  you  can  get  to  the  top,  for 
nothing  could  be  harder  than  what  you've 
already  done.  On  you  go,  all  energy,  all 
thought,  all  care  on  the  one  end.  There's 
complete  concentration — foot  after  foot — 
foot  after  foot. 

It's  noon,  now,  and  the  leader  calls  a  halt 
for  lunch.  There's  a  rocky  cleft,  with 
protection  from  wind,  and  good  footing. 
The  party  breaks  formation.  Every  one 
throws  down  his  knapsack.  Some  stretch 
out  among  the  rocks.  Some  with  heads 
lowered  and  feet  elevated.  This  gives  the 
quickest  rest.  Try  it  some  time,  even  in 
hill  climbing.  How  well  you  rest!  How 
grateful  are  your  head,  your  heart,  your 
feet!     Eyes  closed.     Utter  relaxation. 

A  few  minutes,  and  you  are  as  good  as 
new.  You  eat  very  little — lunch  is  merely 
a  matter  of  a  hand  full  of  nuts,  raisins, 
prunes — a  bit  of  chocolate,  maybe  a 
sandwich.  And  you're  off  again — oh,  so 
rested.  That's  what  altitude  does  for 
you,  and  deep  breathing  in  pure  air,  all 
the  body  poisons  burned  up. 

And  at  last  the  summit!    Summits  are 

most   interesting    things — no  two    alike. 

I  always  remember  the  summit  of  Adams 

with  particular  pleasure,  because  it  was 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Qeneral  Offices:  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


Executive  Offices:  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO 


The  Nation's  Building  Stone 


oAn  Important  Announcement  to 
Pacific  Coast  Architects  and  Engineers 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  opening  of  a  new  Sales 
Office  in  Suite  No.  1002,  Crocker  First  National  Bank  Building 
at  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  establishment  of  this  office  has  been  made  necessary  in 
order  to  give  better  service  in  connection  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  Indiana  Limestone  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Dunihue,  formerly  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  and  during 
recent  years  representing  an  important  branch  of  the  industry 
in  New  York  City,  will  have  charge  of  the  Company's  sales  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory. 

THE   INDIANA   LIMESTONE   COMPANY 

now  maintains  twentyone  sales  offices  in  the  following 
cities,  enabling  them  to  render  prompt  service  to  Archv 
tects  and  Builders  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States: 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bedford,  Ind. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Dallas,  Texas 


Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Toronto,  Canada 


BEAUTIFUL 


EVERLASTING 


LOW- IN -COST 


The 
Western  Housekeeper 

Conducted  by  PAULINE  PARTRIDGE 
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Inquiries  regarding  any  products  mentioned  in  this  department  will  receive  immediate  attention  when  addressed 
to  The  Western  Housekeeper,  Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CARVING  quickly,  gracefully 
and  efficiently  is  a  rare  ac- 
complishment which  men 
have  enjoyed  undisputed  un- 
til the  last  few  years  when 
women  have  learned  to  equal  and  in  some 
cast  s  to  excel  them.  1  his  may  be  because 
mart}  single  women  today  have  their  own 
homes  and  enjoy  performing  even  the 
simplest  service  in  connection  with  them, 
or  it  may  be  because  women  are  naturally 
more  graceful  about  any  task  in  connec- 
tion with  table  serving.  At  any  rate  it  is 
charming  to  see  a  woman  accomplish  this 
rather  difficult  and  delicate  operation 
with  a  sure  touch. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  fish,  fowl  or  joint  to  be  carved  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  well  as 
something  about  the  quality 
of  the  different  portions  of 
meat.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  sharp  carving  knife,  of  the 
size  and  shape  best  adapted 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  person  carving  should 
he  seated  and  the  platter 
placed  in  a  position  where  it 
can  be  easily  reached.  The 
platter  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  portions 
of  meat  that  are  cut  off  until 
the  carver  has  enough  to 
serve  each  person  once  with 
the  portion  they  most  desire. 
If  the  platter  is  not  large 
enough  for  this,  another  plate 
should  be  placed  near  at 
hand,  warmed  to  prevent 
chilling  the  meat. 

Carving     sets      come      in 
standard     sizes.     For    roasts 
and   fowl   the   blades  of  the 
knives   measure    about  eight 
or  ten  inches.  Game  or  steak 
sets   are    smaller,    the    average   length  of 
the  blade  being  about  five  or  six  inches. 
It  only  one  set  is  purchased,  select  one  of 
the  smaller  roast  sets  which  will  be  quite 
adequate   for  general   use.   Or  one  of  the 
combination  sets  containing  from  three  to 
six  pieces  will  be  found  to  be  useful. 

I  he  meats  that  are  not  naturally  com- 
pact in  form  should  be  tied  or  skewered 
into  place  before  cooking.  For  tying,  use 
white  string.  When  skewering,  use  steel 
skewers  and  do  not  attempt  to  remove 
these  until  the  meat  is  cold  or  it  will  not 
retain  its  shape  while  carving. 

Io  carve  a  rib  roast  with  the  bone  left 
in.  cut  the  meat  in  thin  slices  from  the 
thick  to  the  thin  end  of  the  meat.  The 
thick  round  portion  is  the  choice  piece  of 
the  roast,  while  the  nie.it  .it  the  thin  end 
is  more  apt  to  he  tough  and  usually  con- 
tains the  fat.     Occasional!}    the  thin  end 


Carving 


is  removed  before  cooking  and  used  in 
another  manner  that  makes  better  use  of 
its  tender  qualities. 

When  the  bone  has  been  removed  before 
cooking  and  the  meat  tied  or  skewered 
into  shape,  thin  slices  are  cut  across  the 
upper  surface  of  the  roast.  Naturally,  the 
outside  will  be  more  thoroughly  done  than 
the  center  portion  so  that  it  is  well  to  slice 
off  sufficient  to  give  everyone  a  choice  of 
the  rare  or  well-done  roast. 

In  carving  a  sirloin  or  porterhouse 
steak,  insert  the  small  knife  close  to  the 
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(( //  is  charming  to  see  a  woman  accomplish  this  rather  difficult 
and  delica'e  operation  with  a  sure  touch 

bone  and  free  the  meat  from  it  entirely. 
Cut  the  steak  into  strips  and  serve  each 
person  with  a  strip  from  the  tenderloin 
and  one  from  the  meat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bone.  In  this  way  each  person  is 
served  alike.  If  carving  a  round  steak  cut 
thin  strips  across  the  grain  of  the  meat. 
Cutting  across  the  grain  is  also  correct 
practise  in  carving  all  joints,  pot-roasts, 
corned  beef  or  boiled  beef. 

To  carve  a  leg  of  lamb  or  mutton  have 
the  fleshy  side  of  the  joint  uppermost  and 
beginning  at  the  center,  cut  thin  even 
slices  from  the  top  down  to  the  bone,  cut- 
ting toward  the  thick  end  of  the  leg.  If 
necessary,  when  two  or  three  inches  of 
slices  are  ready,  in  order  to  detach  the 
meat  completely,  insert  the  knife  at  the 
place  where  the  slices  begin  and  cut 
through  at  the  bottom,  separating  the 
meat  from  the  hone.     The  slices  mav  now 


be  picked  out  with  the  fork  and  placed  on 
the  plates.  A  crown  roast  of  lamb  is 
carved  through  the  chops,  one  chop  to  a 
slice,  cutting  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
meat.  A  portion  of  the  dressing,  or  vege- 
table filling  the  center  is  served  with  the 
meat. 

In  carving  a  loin  of  pork  or  lamb,  be 
sure  that  the  meat  can  be  cut  and  served 
without  difficulty.  Cut  from  the  thick 
side  to  the  thin,  serving  one  rib  bone  with 
each  slice  of  meat. 

A  ham  should  be  carved  in  very  thin 
slices,  beginning  at  the  small  end  and 
slanting  them  in  to  the  center.  In  this 
way  the  lean  and  fat  portion  are  more 
evenly  distributed. 

Remove  all  strings  and  skewers  from  a 
fowl  before  carving.  Place 
the  fowl  on  the  platter  so  the 
breast  will  be  up  and  to  the 
right  of  the  person  carving. 
With  the  fork  in  the  left 
hand,  insert  it  into  the  near 
est  leg  so  that  one  tine  pierces 
the  second  joint.  Slant  the 
tines  toward  the  neck.  Now, 
with  the  knife,  slash  the  thin 
skin  between  the  body  and 
the  leg  all  the  way  around, 
and  with  the  fork  bend  the 
leg  back,  breaking  it  off  at  the 
hip  joint.  Before  freeing  the 
leg  from  the  fork,  use  the 
knife  to  cut  the  drumstick 
from  the  upper  portion.  Do 
not  serve  the  small  part  or 
tip.  If  the  fowl  is  large  and 
the  remaining  leg  and  wing 
are  not  needed  at  this  serv- 
ing, leave  them  attached  for 
the  present  and  serve  from 
the  one  side  of  the  fowl.  If 
not,  remove  the  remaining  leg 
and  wing  in  the  same  manner. 
Cut  thin  slices  from  the  breast  from  wing 
toward  the  tail.  Cut  off  the  wishbone  and 
make  an  incision  for  the  removal  of  the 
dressing. 

A  duck  or  goose  is  carved  in  very  much 
the  same  fashion  as  a  turkey.  The  breast 
is  thinner,  however,  and  the  joints  of  leg 
and  wing  are  placed  closer  to  the  body, 
and  are  harder  to  find  with  the  point  of 
the  knife.  The  breast  and  wings  are  the 
choicest  portions  of  these  birds.  The  leg 
of  a  flyer  and  the  wing  of  a  swimmer, 
with  the  breast,  are  the  choicest  and  ten- 
derest  portions. 

To  carve  or  serve  a  broiled  chicken, 
split  it  down  the  back  before  cooking  and 
when  ready  to  serve  cut  through  the 
breast  bone.  If  large  enough  to  divide 
again,  cut  into  quarters  through  the 
breast  bone.  If  the  chicken  is  small,  serve 
a  half  to  each  person. 
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I  FLOOR  VARNISH  > 


He  is  a  business  man  schooled  in 
the  importance  of  thrift.  Plate 
glass  protects  the  polished  sup 
face  of  his  desk — because  he 
knows  that  brittle  varnish  is 
easily  scratched. 

To  him  a  fine  hardwood  floor  is 

in  every  way  comparable  to  a 

piece  of  costly  furniture.    He  knows  it  encounters 

tremendous  abuse.    To  remain  beautiful  it,  too,  must 

have  a  protective  finish  as  wear-resisting  as  the  glass 

on  his  desk. 

Liquid  Granite  is  such  a  finish.  It  forms  a  tough, 
durable  translucent  film  capable  of  withstanding 
hammer  blows  without  cracking  or  chipping. 

Here  is  varnish  made  to  walk  on.    Users  in  all  parts 


97ns  man  sees 

a  floor  from 

the  proper 

viewpoint 


of  the  world  tell  us  it  is  the  most 
durable  liquid  floor  covering 
made.  Tests  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  under 
actual  service  conditions  prove 
this  to  be  true. 


The  secret  of  making  this  re- 
markable finish  has  been  handed 
from  father  to  son  for  generations.  It  is  produced  in 
a  plant  where  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship  still  pre- 
vails— where  it  is  an  honor  and  a  distinction  to  cook 
a  kettle  of  Liquid  Granite. 

In  finishing  a  new  floor  or  refinishing  an  old  one, 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood  and  provide 
a  rich,  lustrous  surface  that  will  withstand  millions  of 
steps  and  last  for  years  by  specifying  Liquid  Granite.. 


BERRY  BROTHERS 

■teMMit-Jlqidd  Qranite  ■a**"***'- 

London,  S.  E.  15,  Hatcham  Road  at  Old  Kent  Road;  Paris,  54  Rue  de  Paris 
Charenton;  Berlin,  W  9,  Potsdamerstrasse  13;  Turin,  10  Via  Arcivescovado 
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Desserts  for  Spring  and  Summer 


Cooling  and  Refreshing 

Dishes  that  Contribute  so 

Much  to  the  Summer  Meal 


WHATEVER  the  choice 
may  be  at  other  seasons, 
during  the  warm  months 
a  cool  dessert  is  preferable 
to  close  the  meal.  As  a 
general  rule  the  cold  dessert  contains 
more  nourishing  food-values  in  a  more 
digestible  form  than  the  hot  desserts.  Eggs 
and  cream  are  used  in  quantities  that 
make  them  important  in  the 
calorie  content  of  the  meal  and 
the  fruits  and  fruit  juices  add  val- 
uable minerals  and  acids  often 
unchanged  by  cooking. 

A  jellied  dessert  may  be  made 
the  day  before  serving  and  leave 
the  housewife  free  for  more  press- 
ing and  immediate  duties  just 
before  the  meal  is  served.  The  ice 
box  cakes  are  new  and  delicious 
and  lend  themselves  to  attractive 
and  appetizing  garnishing  and 
decorations. 

THE  Chocolate  Sliced  Cook- 
ies are  not  in  themselves  a 
dessert  but  they  are  particularly 
adapted  to  hot  weather,  for  the 
dough  can  be  kept  for  several 
days  or  a  week  in  the  refrigerator 
and  the  cookies  freshly  cut  and 
quickly  baked  when  needed. 
They  are  delicious  served  with  any 
of  the  light  gelatine  or  frozen 
desserts. 

A  frozen  mousse  or  parfait  is 
the  company  dessert  without  a 
peer  at  any  season  but  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  close  of 
a  hot  day,  however  perfect. 

Mocha  Ice  Box  Cake 

Y  teaspoon  salt 
3  eggs 

Yi  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  cup  whipping 
cream 


and  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  while 
mixture  is  still  warm.  Proceed  as  in  the 
two  foregoing  recipes.  This  cake  will 
harden  sooner,  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours. 

Baked  Pineapple  Meringue 
6  slices  canned  pine-   3  cloves 


apple 
1  Y  cups  sugar 
1  cup  pineapple  syrup 
1    tablespoon   lemon 

juice 

Dissolve  sugar  in  pineapple  syrup,  add 
lemon  juice,  cloves  and  ginger.  Bring  to 
the  boiling  point,  add  pineapple  slices 
and  cook  for  fifteen   minutes.       Remove 


"2  tablespoon  chop- 
ped crystallized 
ginger 
2  egg  whites 
Yi  cup  sugar 


COURTESY  OF  THE  D.  GHIRAB.DELLI  CO. 


1  cup  hot  milk 
Y%  cup  coffee  grounds 

2  t:il>lcspoons  corn- 
starch 

Yi  cup  sugar 


Pour  hot  milk  over  coffee  grounds  and 
leave  where  mixture  will  keep  hot  for  ten 
minutes.  Strain.  Mix  together  in  the 
double  boiler,  the  cornstarch,  sugar  and 
salt.  Add  the  coffee  infusion  and  the 
beaten  egg  yolks.  Cook  slowly  until 
thick  and  smooth.  Add  the  vanilla. 
While  still  warm  fold  into  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Line  a  spring  mold  or 
cake  pan  with  ladyfingers,  separated,  with 
the  rounded  side  toward  the  pan.  Spread 
a  layer  of  the  filling  over  these,  add  an- 
other layer  of  ladyfingers  and  repeat  un- 
til all  ingredients  are  used.  Place  in  the 
refrigerator  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Lemon  Ice  Box  Cake 
1  teaspoon  corn-  1  cup  milk 

starch  3  egg  yolks 

1  tablespoon  butter      Juice  of  2  lemons 
%  cup  sugar 

Place  constarch,  sugar,  butter,  milk  and 
egg  yolks  in  the  double  boiler  and  cook  un- 
til thick  and  smooth.     Add   lemon  juice 


({Chocolate  is  the  basis  of  the  delicious  Cream  Charlotte, 
a  cool  finishing  touch  to  the  summer  meal 


pineapple  and  drain.  Beat  egg  whites  un- 
til stiff  add  sugar  and  continue  beating 
until  thoroughly  blended.  Arrange  mer- 
ingue on  pineapple  slices,  using  a  pastry 
bag  if  desired.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  275- 
300  degrees  F.  until  meringue  is  firm. 
Serve  cold  with  syrup  left  from  cooking. 

Marmalade  Tapioca  Pudding 
(i  tablespoons  granu-    1  cup  orange  marma- 


lade 
2  egg  whites 
Y  teaspoon  salt 


ated  tapioca 
2  cups  cold  water 
2Yi  tablespoons 

lemon  juice 

Put  tapioca,  salt  and  water  in  top  of 
double  boiler  and  cook  over  direct  heat 
for  five  minutes.  Then  cook  over  hot 
water  until  transparent.  Remove  from 
stove.  Add  marmalade  and  lemon  juice, 
and  when  partially  cooled  fold  in  whites 
of  eggs  stiffly  beaten.  Serve  with  custard 
sauce  or  cream. 

Walnut  Maple  Cream 
2  cups  milk  2  eggs 

1  cup  maple  syrup        1  cup  chopped 

2  tablespoons  corn-  walnut  meats 
starch                           1  cup  cream 

Y  teaspoon  salt 

Heat  one  and  a  fourth  cups  of  milk  with 
the  maple  syrup  in  the  top  of  a  double 


boiler.  Combine  the  remaining  milk  with 
the  cornstarch  and  salt  and  add  gradually, 
stirring  constantly,  to  the  hot  mixture. 
Cook  for  twenty-five  minutes,  then  add 
cornstarch  mixture  very  slowly  to  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  and  continue  cooking  for 
five  minutes  longer.  Pour  into  serving 
dish  and  sprinkle  with  the  chopped  nuts 
while  pudding  remains  hot.  When  cold 
cover  with  stiffly  whipped  cream  and 
serve. 

Jellied  Desserts 
Chocolate  Cream  Charlotte 

1  tablespoon  gelatine    1  cup  whipping  cream 

Y  cup  cold  water         1  egg  white 

Yi  cup  sugar  Few  grains  salt 

1  Y  cups  milk  (reduce  to  1  cup  if 

pudding  is  to  be  molded) 
Y  cup  ground  chocolate 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
12  lady  fingers  or  plain  cake 

Soften  gelatine  in  cold  water 
five  minutes.  Scald  milk.  Stir 
in  chocolate,  sugar  and  salt,  mixed 
together.  Add  gelatine  and  stir 
until  dissolved.  Set  in  pan  of 
cold  water,  stir  occasionally  until 
mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  cream,  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites  and  vanilla. 
Place  in  ice  box  or  cooler  for  two 
hours  or  over  night.  Ladyfingers 
or  strips  of  plain  cake  may  be 
used  to  line  serving  glasses  or 
mold.  This  amount  makes  six 
average  servings. 

Lemon  Sponge 
1  tablespoon  gelatine 
Y  cup  cold  water 
1  cup  boiling  water 
Ys  teaspoon  salt 
1  egg  white 
1  cup  sugar 
Yi  cup  lemon  juice 
Rind  of  1  lemon,  grated 

Soften  the  gelatine  in  cold 
water  and  dissolve  in  hot  water. 
Add  the  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Add  remaining  ingredi- 
ents except  egg  white.  Place  mixture 
on  the  ice  and  when  quite  stiff  beat  with 
a  rotary  egg  beater  until  foamy.  Fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  egg  white  and  set  in  a 
cool  place  until  firm. 

Coffee  Whip 

2  tablespoons  gelatine    1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  water  1    tablespoon   lemon 

Y  teaspoon  salt.  juice 

3  cups  strong  coffee 

Soften  the  gelatine  in  salt  water.  Add 
hot  coffee,  sugar  and  lemon  juice  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Chill  and 
when  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  beat 
with  a  Dover  egg  beater  until  it  is  foamy. 
Pile  in  sherbet  glasses  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  custard. 

Rhubarb  Jelly 

2  tablespoons  granu-    1  cup  sugar 

lated  gelatine  3    cups    juice    from 

Yi  cup  cold  water  cooked  rhubarb 

Yi  cup  boiling  water 

Soften  gelatine  in  cold  water,  dissolve 
in  boiling  water,  add  sugar  and  rhubarb 
syrup.  Pour  in  mold  wet  in  cold  water 
and  allow  to  become  firm  over  night. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  or  custard. 
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FRENCH    DRESSING 

— perfect  for  all  salads 

Perfect  when  you  make  it  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  chefs  that  have  made  French 
cooking  famous.  This  is  it:  just  three  parts 
of  Wesson  Oil;  one  part  of  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar;  salt  to  taste  and  paprika  to  color. 
To  make  the  dressing  tart  use  less  oil  —  to 
make  it  milder  use  more  oil. 

Then  you  add  whatever  seasoning  you  like 
when  you  like  it.  Perhaps  a  dash  of  Wor- 
cestershire Sauce  or  catsup,  a  pinch  of  mustard 
or  curry. 

The  secret  is  you  suit  your  taste  in  all  its 
moods.  And  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  mix 
your  French  Dressing  at  the  table  when  the 
salad  is  served.That,  too,  is  the  really  smart  way. 
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qA  week  each  way 

~two  weeks  to  play! 


A I L  out  into  the  far 
South  Seas  and  back 
again  this  summer — 
the  four- thousand  - 
mile  round-trip  is  a 
holiday  in  itself! 
The  summer-cool  South  Seas  — 
where  palm  trees  wave  over  coral 
beaches — where  dolphins  frolic 
and  flying-fish  dart  across  the  bows 
—  where  your  ship  spins  a  phos- 
phorescent wake  across  the  velvety 
Pacific ! 

And  then  at  the  end  there's 
Hawaii,  the  world's  kindly  retreat 
from  care  and  humdrum  !  Some- 
where at  the  edge  of  thejade-and- 
sapphirc  bay  you  can  see  a  palm- 
shaded  hotel  palace,  or  perhaps  a 
bungalow  half  hidden  by  riotous 
flowering  vines  —  your  home  in 
Hawaii  for  two  weeks  at  least. 

Every  day  like  this 

At  sunrise  a  dash  through  the  surf 
on  Waikiki's  tropic  beach — just  to 


put  your  appetite  on  edge.  Then 
motor  out  to  Nuuanu  Valley  for  1 8 
holes  of  golf  — and  there  arc  eleven 
other  courses  in  the  Islands.  Ten- 
nis, Oriental  bazaars,  the  historic 
Pali — rich  in  barbaric  legends  — 
outrigger  canoeing  and  surf-board- 
ing .  .  .  there  are  these  and  many 
other  new  interests  to  while  away 
happy  hours.  At  night  perhaps  a 
luau  (native  feast),  and  figures 
dancing  in  the  cool  moonlight  to  a 
haunting,  chanted  chorus. 

$400  is  enough  for  all 
expenses 

So  many  things  to  do,  if  you've 
come  for  play!  And  so  many  new 
ways  to  do  nothing  at  all,  if  you 
come  to  rest.  For  here  you  can  find 
the  dolcefar  niente  that  so  charmed 
Stevenson.  Bright  days  of  lazy 
drifting;  hours  of  delicious,  re- 
freshing irresponsibility! 

The  cost  of  a  leisurely  four  or  five 
weeks'  round  trip  from  the  Coast 
— including  first-class  passage  each 
way  and  all  hotel,  sight-seeing  and 


incidental  expenses  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  Islands — is  sur- 
prisingly low.  $400  to  $500  — 
you  can  easily  do  it  for  less ! 

Come  now!  See  your  local  rail- 
road, steamship  or  tourist  agent — 
he  can  book  you  direct  from  home 
via  any  Pacific  Coast  port  you  wish 
to  visit  en  route.  Sail  from  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  or 
Vancouver  and  return  by  another 
route.  There  are  many  such  de- 
lightful ways  in  which  to  combine 
your  visit  to  Hawaii  with  the  fa- 
mous Pacific  Coast  Empire  Tour, 
taking  in  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
at  low  summer  round-trip  rates. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  a  24- 
page  illustrated  booklet  on  Hawaii 
and  a  copy  of  "Tourfax,"  brimful 
of  interesting  and  helpful  travel  in- 
formation. Send  for  them — today! 


HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

215  McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
or  344  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me  your  booklets, 
"HAWAII"  and  "TOURFAX" 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


"J 
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Jellied  Fruit  Mixture 
1  tablespoon  gelatine    2  tablespoons  shred- 


Y  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  hot  water 

4  slices  canned  pine- 
apple cut  in  small 
pieces 

Y  cup  cream 
Soften  the  gelatine 


ded  orange  rind 
2    tablespoons    can- 
died cherries  cut  in 
small  pieces 
2  tablespoons  shred- 
ded cocoanut  • 
the  cold  water 


and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  the 
fruits  and  cocoanut,  and  when  this  begins 
to  become  firm  fold  in  the  stiffly  whipped 
cream  sweetened  with  powdered  sugar 
and  flavored  with  any  desired  flavoring. 
A  fruit  juice  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
water  for  foundation  mixture.  Top  with 
whipped  cream  and  garnish  with  bits  of 
pineapple. 

Frozen  Desserts 
Chocolate  Ice  Cream 
1  quart  rich  milk  Y%  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sugar  3  eggs 

Yi  cup  ground  choco-    1  cup  cream 
late  1  tablespoon  vanilla 

Heat  milk  in  upper  part  of  double 
boiler.  Combine  sugar,  chocolate  and 
salt  in  a  bowl  and  stir  in  i  cup  of  hot  milk. 
Add  this  mixture  gradually  to  slightly 
beaten  eggs.  Return  to  double  boiler. 
Stir  mixture  constantly  until  it  coats  the 
spoon.  Remove  from  stove.  When  cool 
add  vanilla  and  cream.  Freeze,  using  3 
parts  of  ice  to  1  part  of  salt. 
Chocolate  Parfait 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 


12  candied  cherries, 

cut  in  halves 
12  blanched  almonds, 

chopped 


1  cup  sugar 
Y  cup  ground  choco 

late 
Yi  cup  water 

2  egg  whites 
1  pint  thick  cream 

Boil  sugar,  chocolate  and  water  to  a 
thread,  260  degrees  F.  Pour  slowly  on  to 
stiff"  whites,  beating  constantly  with  an 
egg  whip.  Chill,  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
cream  and  remaining  ingredients.  Pack 
in  mold  in  equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt  for 
4  hours.  This  amount  will  make  eight 
average  servings. 

Frozen  Orange  Custard 

1  cup  milk  2  cups  orange  juice 

2  egg  yolks  1  cup  cream 

2  cups  sugar  Yi  cup  candied 

1  cup  water  orange  peel,  cut  fine 

Scald  milk  in  double  boiler.  Beat  eggs 
until  light.  Add  scalded  milk  and  stir  un- 
til well  mixed.  Return  to  double  boiler 
and  cook  until  custard  is  thick  enough  to 
coat  spoon,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  fire  and  cool.  Boil  sugar  and  water 
together  slowly  ten  minutes.  Cool  and 
add  orange  juice.  Combine  with  custard. 
Fold,  in  stiffly-beaten  cream.  Put  into 
freezer  and  freeze  like  ice  cream,  using  8 
parts  ice  and  1  part  salt.  When  almost 
hard  add  finely  cut  orange  peel  and  con- 
tinue to  freeze. 

Chocolate  Sliced  Cookies 

1  cup  shortening  1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  brown  sugar  3Y  cups  pastry  flour 
2  eggs  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 
1  teaspoon  soda  lemon 

%  cup  ground  choco-    1  cup  chopped  mils 
late  or  cocoanut 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add  un- 
beaten eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  well. 
Stir  in  sifted  dry  ingredients,  flavoring  and 
nuts.  Knead  thoroughly  in  bowl,  form 
into  rolls,  wrap  in  waxed  paper  and  place 
in  ice  box  or  cooler  over  night.  Slice  thin 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees 
F.  12  to  15  minutes.  This  recipe  makes 
four  or  five  dozen  cookies. 
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Here's  a  won 
old-fashionec 


erful 
cake 


Ghirardelli's  Old'Fashioned  Cake 


Yl  cup  Ghirardelh's 
Ground  Chocolate 
4  eggs 
Y  cup  milk 
Yi  cup  butter 


V/i  cups  sugar 
2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 
l%cups  flour 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


Dissolve  chocolate  in  5  tablespoons  hot  water. 
Beat  butter  to  a  cream.  Add  sugar  gradually, 
beating  all  the  while.  Add  beaten  yolks  and 
beat  again.  Add  milk,  then  melted  chocolate 
and  flour.  Give  all  a  vigorous  beating.  Now 
add  stiffly  beaten  whites,  cut  and  fold  in  care' 
fully.  Add  baking  powder  and  vanilla  last. 
Mix  lightly  and  quickly.  Bake  in  3  layers,  in 
a  moderate  oven  20  to  25  minutes.  [Start  cake 
at  jfco  F,  increase  to  3750  F,  then  lower  tem- 
perature gradually  and  let  it  remain  at  350°F 
rest  of  cooking  period  J. 


Caramel  Filling 

3  cups  brown  sugar  Y  CUP  chopped 

1  cup  cream  walnuts 

2  tablespoons  butter        1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Stir  sugar,  cream  and  but' 
ter  together  and  cook  until 
it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold 
water  for  until  candy  ther- 
mometer  registers  2jo°FJ. 
Cool  5  minutes,  beat  until 
creamy,  stir  in  vanilla  and 
nuts  and  spread  on  cake. 
\Y  cup  milk  and  2  table- 
spoons  butter  may  be  sub' 
stitutedfor  Y  CUP  cream]). 


GHIRARDE  LLI  S 

QhtfUtk^  Chocolate 


Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 


Mail  this  coupon  for  Ghirardelli  s  boo\  of  tested  chocolate  recipes — free ! 

D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  905  North  Point  St.,  San  Francisco 
Please  send  me  free,  your  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes  for  baking  and  dessert  making. 


J^ame 

Address 
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Thrilling 
Beauty 

The  creamy  loveliness  of 
youth! — regain  it! 

YOUR  SKIN,  too,  can  reflect  that  clear 
transparency  which  one  cannot  help  but 
associate  with  thrilling  beauties.  For 
after  all,  it  is  "the  surface"  that  counts! 
Cleansed  and  re-vitalized  regularly  with 
El  Estado  Lemon  Cleansing  Creme, 
your  skin  will  reflect  that  satiny  tex- 
ture, that  freedom  from  unsightly  mud- 
diness,  tan,  red  spots,  blemishes,  black- 
heads and  the  other  distasteful  imper- 
fections which  so  many  women  have  to 
cover  up  as  much  as  possible,  with 
make-up.  Use  this  wonderful  creme 
to  remove  the  dust  and  grime  of  the 
road,  and  the  stains  imposed  by  sun 
and  wind.  Persistent  use  will  reward 
you  with  results  that  will  positively 
amaze  and  delight  you.  El  Estado 
Lemon  Cleansing  Creme  contains  NO 
acids  of  any  sort,  NO  coarsening  fats, 
NO  chemicals  to  be  used  with  care, 
and  left  on  at  your  own  risk!  The 
pure  lemon  oil  in  El  Estado  Lemon 
Cleansing  Creme,  pressed  from  the  fresh 
fruit,  has  a  delicious  fragrance,  and 
will  soften  and  renew  your  skin  as 
NO  other  creme  you  have  ever  tried. 
For  a  complete  softening  and  whiten- 
ing of  your  skin,  massage  it  on  at  night, 
with  careful  upward  strokes  until  every 
pore  is  penetrated.  In  the  morning, 
when  you  remove  it  with  a  soft  cloth, 
you  will  see  with  glad  relief  that  the 
blotched  and  roughened  appearance  of 
your  skin  has  already  started  to  clear 
up.  Most  toilet  counters  feature  this 
amazing  creme  in  dollar  jars,  but  if  you 
wish  first  to  try  it,  we  shall  gladly  mail 
you  a  free  sample  to  prove  what  this 
creme  will  do  for  you.  *  *  *  El  Estado 
Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

61  Sstado 

LEMON  Creme 

Sold  by  the  Owl  and  other  leading 
Drug  Stores 


DARKENS  and  BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES  and  BROWS 
INSTANTLY,  rnakea  them  ap- 

riear  vnturaliy  dark,  lor.tf  and 
uxurlant.  Adds  wonderful  charm, 
beauty  and   expression  to  any  face. 

rrrf|.rtlyharmlo».     II lb]   million! 

of  lovely  woman.  HLAt'K  or  BROVl  N. 

In    in    soli.l   form    or    water- 

inid.    75o  at  your  dealer' a  or 

tpai<l 

MAYBELLINE  CO.   CHICACO 

LltuH 
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Conducted  by  Marise  de  Fleur 


Beauty  Without  Blemish 


EVERY  season  makes  its  own 
demand  on  the  complexion; 
thus  there  are  necessary 
changes  in  the  beauty  sched- 
ule with  every  changing  mood 
of  weather  from  damp  to  dry  and  from 
cool  fog  to  burning  sun. 

Spring  is  an  excellent  time  to  take  stock 
of  winter's  ravages  and  repair  the  damage 
as  a  foundation  for  the  beauty  that  should 
bloom  delicately  at  this  season.  It  is  also 
well  to  guard  against  the  impending  sum- 
mer with  its  hot  sun  and  burning  winds. 
If  the  skin  has  acquired  blemishes  dur- 
ing the  winter,  these  should  be  removed 
before  any  further  steps  are  taken.  Clog- 
ged pores,  for  in- 
stance, result  in 
blackheads  which, 
in  an  aggravated 
form,  become  tiny 
abscesses  and 
sometimes  leave 
scars  as  a  reminder 
of  neglect.  Diet  is 
a  corrective  meas- 
ure that  must  not 
be  overlooked 
where  this  trouble 
persists.  An  ane- 
mic condition 
should  be  correct- 
ed by  wholesome 
nourishing  food, 
lots  of  sunshine 
and  at  least  eight 
hours  of  rest  out 
of  the  twenty-four. 
I ncre  ase  the 
amount  of  drink- 
ing water  and  in- 
clude plenty  of 
fresh  green  vege- 
tables in  the  menu. 
All  this  builds  up 
resistance  to  in- 
fection and  in- 
creases the  active 

functioning  of  the   body  which   may  be 
sluggish  at  this  time  of  year. 

At  night  and  in  the  morning  the  face 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
warm  water  and  a  mild  pure  soap  that  is 
also  antiseptic.  Cleansing  cream  may  be 
used  unless  there  is  real  inflammation. 
\\  Inn  this  occurs  the  cream  may  only 
serve  to  spread  trouble  over  unaffected 
areas. 

Alter  the  face  has  been  carefully  dried, 
par  it  sharply  to  stimulate  the  circulation 
and  bring  the  blood  to  the  surface.  Then 
with  fingers  well  covered  with  antiseptic 
gauze  press  out  the  blemishes  and  apply 
an  antiseptic  to  prevent  further  infection. 
I  here  are  also  certain  preparations  ap- 


plied to  the  face  like  the  beauty  clays  that 
increase  the  circulation  and  draw  the 
blood  to  the  face  while  they  are  drying. 
These  should  be  followed  with  a  generous 
application  of  nourishing  cream  patted 
into  the  face  and  neck  and  allowed  to  re- 
main long  enough  before  removing  to  be 
of  lasting  benefit.  When  as  much  cream 
as  the  skin  can  absorb  has  been  retained, 
the  remainder  may  be  wiped  off  and  a 
light  coating  of  powder  and  rouge  applied. 
Freckles  are  not  painful  or  dangerous 
but  they  are  often  annoying  and  a  bit 
ridiculous.  At  the  least,  they  are  distinctly 
undesirable  and  no  woman  who  is  careful 
of  her  appearance  will  submit  long  to  this 
form  of  handicap. 
Freckles  are 
caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  light  from 
the  sun  on  the  pig- 
ment cells  of  the 
skin.  Where  these 
are  evenly  distrib- 
uted the  sun  pro- 
duces a  coat  of  tan. 
When  these  tiny 
cells  are  grouped 
the  result  is  freck- 
les. At  the  same 
time  the  skin  is 
being  attacked  and 
moreorless  injured 
although  this  may 
not  be  noticeably 
apparent  at  once. 
Repeated  expo- 
sure, especially  in 
the  case  of  sensi- 
tive skins,  results 
in  a  coarsening 
that  is  hard  to 
overcome  once  it  is 
firmly  established. 
A  little  prevention 
for  freckles  and  sun 
burn  is  worth  any 
amount  of  cure. 

IT  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  forego 
any  outdoor  exercise  or  pleasures  to 
keep  the  skin  soft  and  smooth.  And  veils 
have  left  us  without  even  so  much  as 
"goodbye".  The  modern  protection  is  a 
light  film  of  lotion  that  in  some  scientific 
and  mysterious  manner  guards  the  skin 
against  the  action  of  sunlight.  If  this  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cream,  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  the  make-up  which  as- 
sists in  the  "smoke  screen"  belvnd  which 
the  modern  beauty  hides  to  emerge  at  the 
end  of  the  day — or  the  season — in  all  its 
fair  perfection. 

I  he  make-up  for  outdoor  summer  days 
should  cover  every  part  of  the  face  and 
neck  that  is  exposed.    There  are  water- 
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For  the  Perfection 

of  your  Complexion 

Every  woman  knows  that  no 
single  feature  of  feminine  beauty 
is  so  important,  so  vital,  as  a  flaw- 
less, beautiful  skin.  It  is  yours  if 
you  like. 

Kremola — the  pure,  white, 
dainty  cream  brings  out  all  hidden 
beauties,  gives  complexions  that 
flower-like,  ivory-tinted  texture — 
the  dream  of  every  woman — the 
admiration  of  every  man. 

Quickly  prove  to  yourself  the  amazing 
effectiveness  of  Kremola.  Xote  how  it 
banishes  all  facial  blemishes.  Moth 
patches,  tan,  dark  spots,  muddy  com- 
plexion— even  eczema — fade  away  and 
disappear.  Try  one  complete  box  of 
Kremola.  Then  note  the  real  skin  beauty 
that  can  be  yours. 

Large  Size  Box  $1.25 

At  drug  and  dept.  stores  or  by  mail 
prepaid.    Beauty  booklet  free. 

DR.  C.  H.  BERRY  CO. 

2975  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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Soothing 

and  Refreshing  to 
Eyes  after  Motoring 

When  you  return  from  a  dusty  ride 
with  red,  strained,  irritated  eyes, 
apply  a  few  drops  of  harmless 
Murine.  Soon  they  will  be  clear 
again  and  will  feel  as  strong  and 
fresh  as  they  look.  Try  it ! 

Write  Murine  Co.,  Dept.  32,  Chicago,  for 
FREE  books  on  Eye  Beauty  and  Eye  Care 
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proof  powders  and  rouge  that  will  cling 
through  all  emergencies  and  a  good  lip- 
stick will  keep  the  extremely  delicate  skin 
of  the  lips  from  burning,  drying,  splitting 
and  becoming  infected. 

A  waterproof  cream  is  useful  for  bath- 
ing outdoors,  and  forms  a  protection 
against  windburn  as  well  as  the  sun.  In 
case  the  sun  has  already  written  his  name 
across  your  nose  it  may  be  a  case  for  cure 
rather  than  prevention. 

Freckles  which  have  not  been  visible 
for  many  years  may  pop  out  in  response 
to  Sol's  beckoning  finger,  and  suddenly 
you  see  them  sprinkled  generously  over 
forehead,  nose,  arms  and  hands.  Once  in 
the  saddle  they  are  hard  to  unseat.  Al- 
though they  resist  removal  entirely  tbey 
may  be  lightened  so  that  they  are  not 
noticeable  in  the  evening  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  liquid  freckle  lotion,  put  on  with 
a  clean  powder  puff  or  a  pad  of  absorbent 
cotton  several  times  during  a  quiet  after- 
noon. Follow  this  at  night  with  a  light 
coat  of  some  good  bleaching  cream  which 
is  not  so  severe  in  its  action  that  it  cannot 
be  left  on  until  morning.  A  noticeable 
lightening  of  the  skin  will  be  apparent  al- 
most at  once,  but  the  bleaching  cream 
should  be  alternated  with  a  nourishing 
skin  food  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  skin 
while  the  color  is  undergoing  these  treat- 
ments. 

THERE  are  also  face  packs  that  are 
excellent  bleaches,  and  can  be  used 
twice  a  week  if  supported  by  plenty  of 
nourishing  cream  very  thoroughly  rubbed 
in  to  counteract  the  drying  effect  of  the 
bleach.  For  a  mild  and  harmless  bleach 
that  is  cheap  and  always  at  hand,  lemon 
juice  must  not  beoverlooked  ordiscounted. 
The  daily  application  of  lemon  juice  may 
often  be  as  effective  as  the  less  frequent 
use  of  a  more  active  bleach. 

A  word  of  warning  is  necessary  to  those 
who  treat  the  face  but  forget  the  area  be- 
neath the  chin  and  behind  the  ears,  the 
portion  that  others  see  at  once,  although 
it  never  seems  to  be  visible  when  eyes  meet 
eyes  in  the  mirror.  Normally  it  is  often 
true  that  the  skin  of  the  body  is  a  shade 
darker  than  the  face.  When  a  touch  of 
sun  is  added  to  this  the  effect  is  often 
startling  especially  in  contrast  to  a  light 
evening  gown. 

Liquid  powder  often  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  dry  powder  during  spring  and 
summer. 

The  skin  is  always  drier  when  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  so  that  the  cleans- 
ing cream  should  be  thinner  and  more 
nearly  liquid.  For  round  full  faces  there  is 
now  a  nourishing  cream  that  is  not  fat- 
tening, leaving  the  delicate  outlines,  often 
the  result  of  strenuous  self-denial,  un- 
harmed. 

Do  not  abandon  the  use  of  an  astringent 
lotion  while  the  skin  is  dry  from  burning. 
This  is  the  very  time  when  the  pores  en- 
large and  the  texture  coarsens.  Instead, 
be  sure  to  use  an  astringent  made  to  meet 
just  this  condition,  one  that  is  suited  to  a 
dry  sensitive  skin.  This  will  keep  the 
skin  clear  and  firm  so  that  when  the  deeper 
summer  shade  fades  out,  the  soft  velvety 
texture  remains. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  severe 
treatment  must  be  used  while  the  skin  is 
sensitive.  The  face  demands  and  longs  for 
preparations  that  are  light  and  refreshing, 
healing  but  not  too  stimulating. 
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ust  a  little 

bit  added 
to  what 
you've  pot/ 


For  cheeks  touched  with 
Po-Go,  are  cheeks  bathed 
in  beauty  ....  Creamy, 
satiny,  hand  made  in 
France,  Po-Go  is  imported 
in  three  shades:  Vif,  a 
bright,  bright  red;  Brique 
(naturelle)  for  fair  com- 
plexions and  sunny  days; 
Ronce  (raspberry)  for 
darker  skins  and  evening. 
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0  ROUGE 


Your  druggist  sells  the  Po-Go 
beauty  box  for  50c.  If  he 
hasn't  the  shade  you  want,  or- 
der from  us. 

GUY  T.  GIBSON,  Inc. 
565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


©  1927 
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Have  you  ever 
been  called  a 

Drab  Blonde? 

— depressing,rwasn't  it? 

Thesaleswoman  slipped  the 
chic  little  frock  over  your 
head,  deftly  adjusted  the 
hem,  and  stepped  back. 

Why  did  a  shadow  of  disap- 
pointment cross  her  face,  as  she 
looked  at  you  ? 

Your  eyes  are  always  lovely 
—your  skin  fresh  and  youthful. 
What  was  it  ? 

Isn't  your  hair  a  bit  unin- 
teresting ? 

But  that  is  so  unnecessary!  A 
Golden  Glint  shampoo  will 
change  all  that. 

It's  NOT  a  dye  — it's  a  glint 
o*  gold  for  blonde  hair. 

It's  NOT  a  dye  — it's  a  hint  of 
auburn  for  the  darker  shades. 

And  so  easy  to  do  by  your- 
self at  home .  25^  at  drug  or 
toilet  goods  counters,  or  direct. 
#**J.W.Kobi  Co.,664D 
Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Golden    Glint 

SHAMPOO 

—  that  magic  luster  for  every  shade  of  hair 
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Every  home  wilt 'cook  electrically 


11  *'•«;-  - 


Electric  cookery  is  Modern 

It  is  cleaner — easier — more  convenient — gives  better  results — saves  time 


£"V      ^HEN  you  are  planning  to  buy  a  new 

I  (J  J  range;  when  you  are  considering 

^*"^    the  best  equipment  for  the  kitchen 

of  your  new  home,  send  for  full  information 

on  the  Hotpoint  Automatic  Electric  Range. 

It  is  so  much  simpler  than  any  other — - 

so  unbelievably  quick.  So  clean!  The  smooth 

porcelain  top  of  a  Hotpoint  Range  keeps"as 

clean  as  a  china  plate."  Cooking  stains  are 

removed  in  a  moment — with  one  touch  of 

a  tea  towel.  There  is  no  soot.Pots  and  pans 

keep  bright  and  clean;  walls  and  curtains, 

too.   There's  no  handling  of  coal  or  wood 

or  ashes— no  fumes.  The  air  stays  fresh  and 

pure.  In  summer  the  kitchen  is  always  cool. 

But   the   thing  a   clever  housekeeper 

prizes  most  of  all  is  assured  results  with 

little  effort.  To  her  the  big  message  of  the 

Hotpoint  Electric  Range  is 

"Come  out  of  the  kitchen" 

For  with  a  Hotpoint  Electric  Range  a 
complete  meal  may  be  placed  in  the  oven ; 
time  and  temperature  controls  set;  and  she 
is  free  to  go  where  she  pleases  till  dinner 
time.  It's  like  having  a  maid  in  the  kitchen 
while  she  is  gone.  She  returns  to  find  her 
meal  magically  prepared,  awaiting  the  serv- 
ing spoons. 

No  need,  with  a  Hotpoint,  to  serve  a  roast 
that's  too  rare  in  the  middle,  or  too  well 
done;  no  need  to  have  flat  cakes;  no  test- 
ing with  broom  straws,  no  opening  or  shut- 
ting of  oven  doors  to  see  whether  the 
layers  are  baked  through.  Automatically 
maintained  heat  has  taken  the  guesswork 
out  of  cooking. 

Hotpoint  Electric  Ranges  are  sold  by 
thousands  of  Electric  Light  Companies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  practically  all 
of  them  giving  special,  low  cooking  costs. 
As  soon  as  all  electric  companies  can  take 
care  of  the  demand,  this  great  new  conve- 
nience will  be  made  available  everywhere. 
Ultimately  every  home  will   cook  electri- 


cally. Ask  your  local  lighting  company  if 
they  can  supply  electric  range  service  in 
your  neighborhood;  or  write  us  for  com- 
plete literature  and  information  on  Hot- 
point  electric  cookery. 


For  the  best  coffee  you  ever  tasted 


Use  a  Hotpoint  Electric  Percolator 

Make  coffee  right  at  the  table 
Hotpoint's  famous  "HOT  drip"  method  makes 
coffee  to  delight  the  palate  of  the  coffee  con- 
noisseur. If  you  enjoy  good  coffee,  use  a 
Hotpoint  electric  percolator.  No  other  has 
a  valveless  pump  with  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  begins  to  perc  HOT  water  almost 
instantly;  and  unlike  other  percolators,  every 
drop  goes  through  all  the  coffee.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  other  exclusive  Hotpoint  advan- 
tages. There  are  models  from  $9.00  to  $36.50; 
each  of  guaranteed  Hotpoint  quality  and  of 
lasting  beauty. 


The?-e's  a  Hotpoint  Electric  Range  for  every 

purse  and  purpose" 

EDISON   ELECTRIC   APPLIANCE  CO.,  Inc. 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  electric  ranges 

and  household  electric  heating  appliances 

155  .one   ornery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Factories  :  Chicago,  111.,  and  Ontario,  Calif. 

Branches  and  Factory  Service  Stations  in  the 

principal  cities. 

In  Canada:  Canadian  General  Electric 

Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


SERVANTS 


A  House  of 
"Picture    Stone 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

and  restful  in  its  effect  upon  the  lingerer 
at  the  fireside.  Above  the  grate  is  an 
interesting  panel  of  specially  selected 
stones  presenting  all  the  most  pleasing 
designs  nature  had  to  offer,  including 
two  petrified  leaves. 

A  round  stained  glass  window  above 
the  bench  gives  the  ensemble  a  touch 
almost  severely  Gothic  but  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  substantial  structural 
medium. 

A  garden  wall,  rather  high,  connecting 
house  and  garage,  conveys  an  impression  of 
homelike  seclusion.      Billy  Dohlman. 


Why  I  Enjoy 
Mountain  Climbing 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

small,  and  round,  and  flat  like  a  table 
top;  and  we  all  sat  along  on  the  edge,  and 
hung  our  feet  over — and  it  seemed 
humorous,  some  way,  being  perched  way 
up  there  in  the  sky,  that  was  so  blue- 
black,  with  the  wind  howling  about  us  as 
if  in  a  rage  over  our  invasion,  ready  to 
dash  us  off  at  any  minute;  and  all  of  us 
gazing  down  that  terrific  declivity  over 
which  we  must  coast  presently — if  we 
were  ever  to  get  down,  for  it's  the  only 
way  it  can  be  done — scared  half  to  death! 
For  all  the  world  like  sitting  on  the  top  of 
a  huge  ice  cream  cone — but  oh,  so  huge! 

BUT  we  must  get  down;  the  leader  so 
ordered;  the  snow  was  right  now  for 
the  descent.  We  were  to  coast,  of  course, 
and  the  plan  was  to  arrange  us  in  twos, 
and  threes  and  fours,  on  strips  of  canvas, 
each  group  interlocked,  toboggan  fashion 
— holding  our  alpenstocks  in  alternating 
positions  so  as  to  guide  the  descent — and 
then  to  push  us  off,  one  group  at  a  time. 

When  my  time  to  go  came,  I  closed  my 
eyes — and  I  think  I  quit  living  for  a  space. 
It  was  terrifying  beyond  words.  But 
strangely,  with  the  push-off,  fear  departed, 
tension  went  down,  and  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  biggest  thrill  of  my  life — coasting 
down  a  great  old  mountain.  Again  it  was 
as  if  I  was  managing  the  thing.  I'd  got  the 
mountain.  It  hadn't  got  me.  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  go  on  forever — just  coasting  away 
into  Eternity.  Again  I  had  the  feeling 
that  Death  must  be  like  this — just  going 
free  of  the  dust  of  earth  out  into  space  for- 
ever and  ever! 

We  came  to  a  stop  in  soft  snow  that 
buried  us  deep,  but  we  were  soon  out  of  it, 
full  of  the  jollity  and  fun  a  snow  bank 
seems  always  to  inspire — helping  dig  out 
the  successive  groups,  get  people  to  their 
feet,  laughing  ourselves  into  hysterics 
over  the  figures  they  cut.  Straps  had 
come  loose  from  trouser  legs,  and  trousers 
had  scooped  up  snow,  making  their 
wearers  look  like  pudding  bags  stuffed; 
and  some  had  lost  their  hats,  and  their 
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alpenstocks,  and  their  watches,  and  keys 
and  change;  and  some  lost  control  and 
came  pin-wheeling  down,  interlocked  as 
to  legs,  arms  flying,  helpless  and  furious 
and  absurd;  and  some  began  to  quarrel 
the  moment  they  were  dragged  to  their 
feet,  blaming  their  immediate  partners  in 
the  descent  for  its  undignified  appearance 
— And  some  bald-headed  elderly  gentle- 
men whose  classes  in  distant  colleges 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  scene,  never 
ceased  disputing  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
encampment,  as  to  whose  fault  it  was. 
We  would  see  a  certain  pair  ofFon  a  tramp 
together,  silhouetted  against  a  hill  top; 
would  see  them  stop,  begin  to  gesticulate, 
■explain,  and  we  would  know  they  were 
going  over  it  all  again,  one  saying: 

"But  I  lost  my  hat.  And  when  I  grab- 
bed for  my  hat,  I  lost  my  alpenstock!" 

And  the  other  in  old-world  fury:  "Ven 
you  lose  your  hat,  lose  your  hat!  Ven 
you  glisade,  glisade!" 

Dear  gamey  gentlemen  of  the  snowy 
trails,  may  you  see  the  humor  of  it  now 
as  we  did  then,  sitting  by  some  glowing 
fire,  and  recounting  these  stored-up  joys 
to  those  of  a  younger  generation,  inspiring 
them  to  go  too,  and  find  the  message  of  the 
heights. 

We  tramped  the  rest  of  the  way  into 
camp,  arriving  near  dinner  time,  and 
after  a  good  rub  down  and  change  of 
clothes,  then  a  hot  dinner,  were  ready 
for  the  evening  about  the  camp  fire,  when, 
we  knew,  all  the  doings  of  the  day  would 
be  burlesqued;  with  fun  running  riot,  in 
play  and  song  and  story;  and,  also,  with 
talks  from  scientists  on  the  mountain's 
wild  life,  flowers,  geology,  glaciers,  and 
crevasses;  and  music  under  the  stars;  and 
pictures  etched  so  deeply  the  years  could 
never  erase  them;  and  maybe,  after  all 
the  nonsense  had  run  its  course,  a  touch 
of  sadness,  for  we  would  be  breaking 
camp  next  day — going  back  to  the  little 
life  of  towns  and  houses. 

Have  I  made  out  a  case  for  the  moun- 
tains? I  don't  know.  All  I  know  is  that 
when  I  sit  dreaming  by  a  winter  fireside, 
my  dreams  do  not  carry  me  to  castles  in 
Spain — but  away  to  snowy  heights — I'm 
trailing  down  a  mountain  side  between 
giant  firs  and  cedars,  trailing  down  through 
woodsy  fragrances,  over  mosses  and  lichens 
and  needles.  Overhead  a  great  gray 
eagle  circles — chipmunks  run  along  the 
logs — the  wind  makes  a  low  moaning  as 
of  voices  in  the  tree  boughs — I'm  trailing 
down  to  camp  at  sunset — trailing  home. 


The  West  at  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

his  personality,  are  vigorous,  out-door, 
massive  and  reassuring.  Lawyer,  wheat- 
farmer,  soldier,  legislator  and  executive, 
he  has  a  wide  outlook  upon  life.  There  is 
a  simplicity  and  directness  in  his  person- 
ality that  inspires  confidence.  There  is 
an  energy  and  breadth  in  his  thinking  that 
gives  assurance  that  if  the  people  of 
Oregon  send  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate  they  will  have  a  spokesman  in 
that  body  whose  independence,  integrity, 
and  substantial  good  sense  will  steadily 
make  him  a  positive  factor  in  national 
legislation." 

Sand  Island  is  safe  in  such  hands. 


INSIST  on 

the  AUTOMATIC 

HERE'S  a  refrigerator  that's  just  right  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
saves  your  money  for  you — makes  your  ice  last  longer. 
Fourteen  walls  of  honest  insulation  are  on  the  job  every  minute 
keeping  the  heat  out.  Your  most  perishable  foods  stay  dainty — 
fresh — wholesome.  Icy  air  currents  circulate  through  the  food 
chambers  night  and  day.  Easy  to  clean?  Certainly!  The  casing 
is  heavy  sheet  steel  in  white  or  gray  enamel,  impossible  to  warp. 

The  Automatic  is  also  made  with  solid  wood  or  De  Luxe  all- porcelain  casings, 
and  enameled  or  porcelain  linings.  In  all  models  the  insulation  is  balsam  wool 
— the  most  efficient  by  every  test.  It  pays  to  insist  on  the  Automatic.  Every 
Automatic  is  priced  very  low.  And  you  get  greater  value  for  your  money  in  real 
refrigerator  satisfaction. 

ILLINOIS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Morrison ,  Illinois 


You'll  want  this  exclusive  feature  of  the 
Automatic.  It's  a  wonderful  conven- 
ience.  Your  ice  works  overtime — pro- 
tects your  foods — furnishes  your  table 
with  pure,  chilled  drinking  water,  health- 
ful, refreshing,  always  ready. 

Specially  Planned  for 
Electric   Refrigeration 

The  Automatic  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
any  electrical  refrigerating  unit  on  the 
market.  Insist  that  your  new  electric 
unit  be  installed  in  an  Automatic!  You'll 
get  cheaper  and  more  efficient  service 
on  account  of  the  14-wall  insulation. 


—The  Built-in 
Water-Cooling 
System 


SEND' 
fir  this  book 


Department  C-5  COUPON. 

Illinois  Refrigerator  Company, 

Morrison,  Illinois.  • 

Please  send  me  your  interesting  booklet,  and  tell  me 

where  to  see  the  Automatic  Refrigerators. 


Name. 


Address . 


MORRISON 
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Communication  for  a  Growing  Nation 

An  Advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


The  first  telephone  call 
was  made  from  one  room 
to  another  in  the  same 
building.  The  first  advance  in 
telephony  made  possible  conver- 
sations from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  same  town  or  community. 
The  dream  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System,  however, 
was  that  through  it,  all  the  sepa- 
rate communities  might  some 
day  be  interconnected  to  form  a 
nation-wide  community. 

Such  a  community  for  speech 
by  telephone  has  now  become  a 
reality  and  the  year-by-year 
growth  in  the  number  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  shows 
how  rapidly  it  is  developing. 
This  super-neighborhood,  ex- 
tending from  town  to  town  and 


state  to  state,  has  grown 
as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation have  been  provided 
to  serve  its  business  and  social 
needs. 

This  growth  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  extension  of  long  distance 
telephone  facilities.  In  1925,  for 
additions  to  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone lines,  there  was  expended 
thirty-seven  million  dollars.  In 
1926  sixty-one  million  dollars. 
During  1927  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  extensions  are  planned 
on  a  still  greater  scale,  including 
each  year  about  two  thousand 
miles  of  long  distance  cable. 
These  millions  will  be  expended 
on  long  distance  telephone  lines  to 
meet  the  nation's  growth  and  their 
use  will  help  to  further  growth. 


No 
mixing ' 

-.  ol 

ri   pow- 
J"  ders  or1 
spreading1 
sticky" 


Stl 


RAT 
BIS-KITI 

lv  louse.  Sure  death/ 
and  mice.  Quickest., 
[est  way.    New  i 
tin  package contalna  iH"Uis 
Kits,"  always  fresh.  JSc  at  , 
alldruj  tores. 

( ruarantee  coupon 
In  every  pact 
I  hr  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 
Springfield 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 


ota* 

^PORISttANS   FRIENIT 


Because 


It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 

If  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to  11s 
direct  33c  for  handy  cans. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  INC. 

Oil  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Afoot  Through 
Grand  Canyon 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

of  wild  horses  and  soon  after  leaving  Hur- 
ricane you  cross  a  short  stretch  of  desert — 
the  country  of  the  purple  sage. 

Now  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  our 
trail  across  the  great  chasm.  By  the  time 
you  have  traveled  from  the  famous 
plateau  region  in  central  Utah  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Grand  Canyon  you  will  set- 
exposed,  in  the  eroded  layers  of  the  earth's 
crusts,  in  successive  steps  from  central 
Utah  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  geologi- 
cal history  of  the  world  for  the  past  ten 
million  years  or  so.  These  layers  are 
wonderful  in  color  as  everyone  knows  and 
with  color  schemes  so  extraordinary,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  called  one  region  the 
"Painted  Desert"  and  another  the  "Pris- 
matic Plains". 

Wylie  Camp  will  give  you  good  accom- 
modations. You  will  meet  there  travel- 
ers who  have  just  come  up  from  the  River 
afoot  or  horseback,  you  will  probably  see 
a  cougar  or  mountain  lion  penned  up  hertr 
for  this  is  the  realm  of  these  predatory 
animals — they  are  always  numerous  where 
there  are  many  deer.  And  like  as  not 
you  will  want  to  take  a  short  side  trip  over 
to  see  the  most  famous  cougar  hunter  in 
the  world  at  his  ranch,  the  man  who 
guided  Roosevelt  on  his  memorable  tours 
years  ago  and  who  is  mentioned  in  Rex 
Beach's  book  "Oh,  Shoot" — Old  Jim 
Owens. 

AS  the  crow  flies  from  the  Wylie  Camp 
across  the  canyon  to  El  Tovar  Hotel 
on  the  south  rim  he  travels  eleven  miles 
and  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of  his  flight 
the  great  Colorado  River  is  a  mile  beneath 
him.  As  you  travel  the  trails,  you  have 
a  thirty-two-mile  hike  before  you,  using 
one  set  of  muscles  going  down  to  the  river 
and  another  set  coming  up.  There  are 
accommodations  at  Phantom  Ranch  near 
the  river  and  the  Hermit  Cabins  on  the 
Tonto  Floor.  When  I  crossed  there  was 
snow  on  the  north  rim  but  it  was  tropical 
at  the  river.    This  was  late  in  September. 

From  Wylie  Camp  to  the  River  the  trail 
winds  unbelievably;  it  crosses  the  little 
Bright  Angel  Creek,  whose  course  it  fol- 
lows, a  total  of  eighty-two  times!  At  none 
of  the  fording  places,  however,  is  the  creek 
deep  and  it  is  never  dangerous.  The 
river  itself  is  crossed  by  the  new  suspen- 
sion bridge  which  is  a  marvel  of  modern 
engineering  and  wide  enough  for  horse 
travel.  No  automobiles  ever  get  down 
here,  anyhow,  unless  they  fall  over  the 
rim  far  above.  The  engineers  evidently 
didn't  consider  that  factor  an  important 
one  when  they  built  the  bridge. 

Precipices  grow  high  here,  and  steep. 
Looking  over  them  is  enough  to  take 
your  breath  away;  you  look  down — as 
straight  down  as  you  can  imagine  looking 
—for  thousands  of  feet.  A  guide  told  me 
that  once  a  pack  mule  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite  fell  over.  He  put  it  this  way,  "Over 
the  cliff" — boom!" 

I  could  go  on  with  descriptive  detail 
for  a  page  or  two,  perhaps,  but  what  would 
be  the  use?  Irvin  S.  Cobb  looked  at  tin 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and  vou 
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know  what  he  said  about  razor  blades.  A 
French  General — was  it  Papa  JofFre?  I've 
forgotten — saw  it  as  a  magnificent  place 
to  bring  one's  mother-in-law.  I  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  either  of  these  re- 
actions and  I  shall  not  try.  You'll  have 
to  take  my  word  for  it  that  the  trip  can  be 
made  and  that  it's  worth  making — emi- 
nently worth  making.  And  with  you  will 
go  my  own  personal  blessing,  together 
with  the  hope  that  you'll  get  out  of  it  all 
that  I  did,  and  that  you'll  be  struck  as 
dumb  as  I  was  by  the  sheer  gorgeous 
beauty  of  the  scene. 


One  word  of  practical  advice.  You  will 
need  shoes  which  can  stand  continual 
wetting. 

I  used  high  boots  with  many  hobnails 
but  found  that  I'd  made  a  mistake. 
Shoes  of  the  Army  type,  of  ankle  height, 
are  better  and  get  them  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate heavy  woolen  socks.  The 
usual  outdoor  clothing  will  suffice.  The 
rucksack  will  contain  the  lunch,  photo 
supplies  if  you're  taking  pictures,  a  few 
first  aid  indispensables,  a  tin  cup  and 
that's  about  all.  Only — don't  forget  the 
lunch! 


Speaking  #/°Books 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


which  he  lived.  Mere  history  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  more  than  that — 
a  living  breathing  man  must  move  through 
the  pages  of  a  biography  in  these  en- 
lightened days  or  the  book  will  go  unread. 
And  it  is  in  this  particular  that  Mr.  Broun 
and  Miss  Leech  have  succeeded  so  thor- 
oughly. 

Old  Anthony,  "roaring  Puritan", 
avenging  spirit,  protector  of  youth,  pro- 
fessional busybody  and  everybody's  guar- 
dian, proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  "con- 
victed enough  persons  to  fill  a  passenger 
train  of  sixty-one  coaches,  sixty  contain- 
ing sixty  passengers  each  and  the  sixty- 
first  almost  full" — old  Anthony,  ridic- 
ulous often,  sincere  always  and  misguided 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  has  been  brought 
to  life  by  these  two  in  amazingly  adroit 
fashion.  Anthony  moves  by  himself 
through  this  book;  there  is  no  wire-pulling 
to  make  him  dance. 

One  thing,  only,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  regret  as  we  finished  the  book.  The 
biographers  have  been  so  fair  with  the  old 
crusader  that  we  often  sympathized  with 
him  when  we'd  rather  have  been  able  to 
despise  him  heartily.  His  roarings  up  and 
down  the  broad  and  primrose  path  were 
not  altogether  priggery.  As  every  Freu- 
dian knows,  such  a  man  is  impelled,  by 
something  which,  lacking  understanding, 
he  can't  control,  forced  to  work  out  his 
destiny  as  his  complexes — not  to  mention 
his  inhibitions — direct  him.  When  you 
perceive  this,  and  Mr.  Broun  and  Miss 
Leech  see  to  it  that  you  do,  you  can't  al- 
together dislike  Comstock.  And  that's 
unfortunate  when  what  you  want  to  dc 
is  to  hate  the  fellow  with  all  the  robustness 
you  can  muster! 

"Anthony  Comstock"  will  find  its  place 
in  the  gallery  of  finely  done  American 
portraits.  It's  a  worthy  job,  worthily 
executed.  And  what  if  you  can't,  in  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  man,  despise  him 
and  the  attitude  of  which  he  is  the  symbol 
as  entirely  as  you'd  like  ?  After  all,  as  Mr. 
Broun  points  out,  he  didn't  quite  fill  that 
sixty-first  coach! 

The  People  Next  Door 

THE  John  Day  Company  has  re- 
cently brought  out  a  book  of 
especial  interest:  "The  People  Next  Door," 
by  George  Creel,  ($4.00).  It's  a  book 
about  Mexico  and  since  no  part  of  the 
country  is  closer  to  Mexico  than  the  Far 


West,  it  is  peculiarly  within  our  province 
to  consider  the  book  here.  Mr.  Creel,  first 
of  all,  calls  this  book  of  his  an  "interpre- 
tive history  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans." 
In  the  phrase  "interpretive  history"  he 
sets  himself  a  heavy  task,  a  task  which  he 
may  or  may  not  have  done  well  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  historian.  However  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  be  read  for  the  most  part 
by  laymen  rather  than  professors  of  his- 
tory, we  are  concerned  more  with  how  well 
Mr.  Creel  interprets  the  Mexico  of  today 
than  with  his  weaknesses  or  his  strength 
on  the  historical  side.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Creel  skims  too  fast  and  too  lightly  over 
certain  phases  of  the  history  of  Mexico — 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  us  as  though  he 
treated  the  period  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest somewhat  cavalierly  (not  a  pun,  if 
you  please) — but  after  all,  provided  that 
he  gets  over  to  the  lay  reader  the  thing 
which  he  sets  out  to  get  over,  a  definite 
idea  of  the  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  of 
today,  we  see  no  reason  to  quarrel  with 
his  book. 

From  this  point,  then,  "The  People 
Next  Door"  is  a  success.  Mr.  Creel  makes 
two  things  plain — the  extraordinary  ob- 
stacles with  which  Mexico  has  had  to  con- 
tend through  the  centuries  and  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  constant  suspicion  with 
which  Mexico  and  Uncle  Sam  regard  one 
another.  And  it  is  in  making  clear  the 
reasons  for  the  latter  state  of  affairs  that 
Creel  has  done  his  biggest  job. 

Naturally,  the  question  which  will  first 
arise  is:  Will  the  author's  earnest  efFort  to 
sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of  distrust  which 
obscure  the  clear  window-pane  of  frank 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  have  any  efFect?  We  have 
been  at  variance,  in  one  way  or  another, 
with  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  thereabouts.  Is  there  any 
chance  that  this  book  or  a  dozen  like  it 
may  lead  to  sympathetic  adjustment  of 
their  relation?  Or  must  we  reconcile  our- 
selves to  a  continuance  of  mutual  misun- 
derstandings? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend 
upon  a  great  many  things,  but  most  per- 
haps upon  whether  we  want  Mr.  Creel's 
book — or  any  other  book  of  its  kind — to 
affect  our  national  intelligence.  So  far  we 
have  been  content  to  allow  our  emotions 
to  think  for  us,  especially  in  matters  of  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  And  so  long 
as  we  grant  emotion  a  superior  right  over 
rational   thinking,  just  so  long    may  we 


when  Teeth 

are  Film  Free 

Smiles  are  Charming 

Send  Coupon  for  10-Day  Tube 


RUN  your  tongue  across  your  teeth, 
.  you  will  feel  a  film;  a  slippery  sort 
of  coating.  Film  absorbs  discolorations 
from  food,  smoking,  etc.  That  is  why 
teeth  look  dingy  and  "off  color." 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  into  crevices 
and  stays.  It  invites  and  breeds  the 
germs  of  decay.  And  that  is  why  it  is 
judged  so  grave  a  danger  to  the  teeth. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  And  tartar, 
with  germs,  is  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. That  is  why  regular  film  removal 
is  urged  in  correct  gum  protection. 

Most  dental  authorities  urgently  advise 
thorough  film  removal  at  least  twice  each 
day.   That  is,  every  morning  and  night. 

Pepsodent  curdles  the  film,  then  re- 
moves it;  then  polishes  the  teeth  in  gen- 
tle safety  to  enamel.  It  combats  the 
acids  of  decay  and  scientifically  firms  the 
gums.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  And  meets  the  exactments  of  den- 
tal science. 

On  dental  advice,  people  are  adopting 
this  new  way  of  tooth  cleansing.  Obtain 
Pepsodent,  the  quality  dentifrice,  at  drug 
stores  or  send  for  10-day  tube. 


FREE-10-DAY  TUBE 


FREE — Mail  coupon  for  10-day  tube  to 
The  Pepsodent  Company,  Dept.  1084,  1104 
S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  Only 
one  tube  to  a  family. 


Name  . 


Address - 

Canadian  Office  and  Laboratories: 
191  George  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont.,  Can.  2455 


PEPSODENT 

The  Quality  Dentifrice— Removes  Film  from  Teeth 
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Two  new  books  by 
one  of  America's 
foremost  writers 


GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 


<r*o 


The 

Immortal 
Marriage 

Here  is  told,  as  only  Gertrude 
Atherton  can  tell  it,  the  story  of 
Aspasia,  the  first  modern  woman 
in  history.  It  is  a  story  of  adven- 
ture, achievement  and  love,  of  a 
romance  that  added  a  glory  of  its 
own  to  the  glory  of  Greece.  In 
many  ways  it  is  Mrs.  Atherton's 
greatest  achievement. 

$2.50 


G^fO 


California 

An  Intimate  History 

Such  a  fine  novelist  as  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton cannot  help  but  make  a  book 
such  as  this — the  history  of  a 
state  boundless  in  color  and  thrill- 
ing episodes — an  interesting  and 
thrilling  story.  From  its  opening 
chapter,  The  Geographical  Drama, 
to  the  closing  one,  Last  Phases, 
the  book  abounds  in  adventure 
and  fascinating  personalities. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  one-volume 
history  of  a  state  that  we  have. 
Richly  illustrated.  A  chapter  has 
been  added  to  the  original  edition 
published  in  1914. 
£;Large  12  mo.  Illustrated. 
$3.00 

On  Sale  At  All  Bookstores 

BON1  &LIVERIGHT,  N.Y. 


expect  to  garner  the  fruits  of  sentiment 
rather  than  the  sane  harvest  of  reason. 

Mr.  Creel's  book  may  affect  certain  in- 
dividuals among  those  who  read  it.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  it  will.  A  com- 
fortable relation  across  the  back  fence  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  undoubtedly  something 
to  be  desired.  But,  by  and  large,  a  ripple 
is  a  ripple  and  fades  and  dies  like  its  sister 


ripples.  Still,  that's  actually  an  argu- 
ment for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Creel's  book. 
We  mean  it  to  be.  His  style  is  pleasant 
— journalistic  writing  of  the  best  sort. 
His  wit  is  keen,  his  tolerance  wide. 
And  we  are  sure  you'll  find  that  you've 
added  to  your  stock  of  worth  while 
information  by  reading  "The  People 
Next  Door." 


Recent  Books  in  Brief  Review 


Little  Injun.  By  Lowel  Otus  Reese. 
(Crowell,  $2.00) 

Nine  vigorously  written  short  stories  of 
the  West,  "as  is",  by  a  western  writer 
known  for  his  contributions  to  popular 
magazines. 

The  Story  of  a  Wonder  Man.  By 
Ring  W.  Lardner.     (Scribner's  $1.75) 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  Ring 
Lardner;  he  admits  it  with  due  modesty. 
The  literati  have  "discovered"  Lardner 
now,  but  he's  just  as  funny  as  he  ever  was, 
we're  glad  to  report. 

Secrets  of  the  White  House.  By 
Elizabeth  Jaffray.  (Cosmopolitan,  $2.50) 

What  President  Taft  ate  for  breakfast, 
how  Mrs.  Harding  grew  impatient  with 
her  husband  and  how  many  suits  of 
clothes  Calvin  Coolidge  wears  are  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  very  significant  secrets.  But 
then  some  like  this  sort  of  thing. 

Congai.  By  Harry  Hervey.  (Cosmo- 
politan, $2.00) 

Harry  Hervey  can  get  between  book- 
covers  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Orient 
than  anyone  we  know.  This  story  is  laid 
in  Indo-China.  It  is  a  study  of  a  woman 
in  whom  Annamite  and  French  blood 
combine  in  tragic  fashion,  a  penetrating 
piece  of  work  beautifully  done. 

Fire  Under  the  Andes.  By  Elizabeth 
Shepley  Sergeant.     (Knopf,  $4.00) 

The  author  titles  this  book  from  the 
essays  of  her  brother  New  Englander, 
Emerson.  The  volume  consists  of  four- 
teen portraits  of  Americans  who  are 
moved  by  the  "fire  under  the  Andes  at 
the  core  of  the  world" — that  force  which 
eggs  them  on  to  come  to  grips  with  life  a 
trifle  more  thoroughly  than  the  rest  of  us. 
The  range  is  wide,  from  Amy  Lowell  to 
William  Allen  White,  from  Pauline  Lord 


and  Eugene   O'Neill   to  Justice   Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Hawkers  and  Walkers  in  Early 
America.  By  Richardson  Wright.  (Lip- 
pincott,  $5.00) 

Wright  is  a  magazine  editor,  one  of 
whose  hobbies  is  early  America  a.  In  this 
book  he  sings  the  saga  of  the  itinerant. 
Peddlers,  circuit  judges,  traveling  preach- 
ers, actors,  artists — he  loves  them  all  and 
writes  of  them  with  extraordinary  under- 
standing. The  book  is  full  of  unfamiliar 
and  amusing  facts  about  America-on-the- 
road  which  Mr.  Wright  sets  down  in 
whimsical  and  pleasant  fashion. 

Sword  and  Candle.  By  Sidney  Her- 
schel  Small.    (Bobbs-Merrill,  $2.00) 

In  "Sword  and  Candle"  Mr.  Small  has 
written  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
trilogy  of  California.  This  story  is  laid 
in  Old  Mexico  and  the  California  of  the 
early  Southern  Missions.  Action  and 
color — the  narrative  abounds  in  both  of 
these  things  and  its  authentic  historical 
flavor  will  be  especially  interesting  to 
every  Californian.  (To  be  reviewed  at 
length  next  month) 

You're  On  The  Air.  By  Graham 
McNamee.   Harper's.  $1.75. 

The  story  of  radio  broadcasting  from 
the  inside,  told  by  the  world's  best  known 
broadcaster. 

The  Circus  Lady.  By  Josephine  De 
Mott  Robinson.    (Crowell,  $2.50) 

Josie  De  Mott  was  the  first  woman 
circus  rider  to  turn  somersaults  on  the 
back  of  her  galloping  steed.  Familiar, 
for  a  generation,  with  circus  life  from  the 
inside,  Mrs.  Robinson  has  written  engag- 
ingly and  graphically  a  book  which  will 
bring  you  all  the  thrill  of  spangles  and 
sawdust,  peanuts  and  pop. 


Camping  is  an  Art! 


{Continued  from  page  22) 


Women  dress  much  the  same  as  men,  and 
kiddies  are  pocket  editions  of  either.  Quiet 
unobtrusive  browns,  grays  and  forestry 
green  are  serviceable  colors.  Khaki,  espe- 
cially in  cotton  fabrics,  is  an  abomination. 
It  shows  every  spot  of  grease  or  speck  of 
dust  picked  up. 

One  suit  of  outer  clothing  is  enough  for 
the  average  motor  vacation,  but  changes 
are  needed  in  underwear  and  stockings. 
Only  the  driver  may  be  privileged  to  carry 
an  extra  pair  of  shoes  and  then  only  if  his 
"hiking"  shoes  are  uncomfortable  for  the 
long  hours  at  the  wheel.  Light  weight 
canvas  sneaks  make  good  extras  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  and  are  very  grateful 
around  camp  at  nights.  A  change  of  gray 
wool  flannel  shirts  will  complete  the  ward- 


robe for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Fortunately  a  variety  of  tent  types 
makes  it  possible  to  please  everybody.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  you  select  one  made 
especially  for  automobile  touring.  Avoid 
cheap  makeshifts  as  you  would  the  plague. 
Ordinary  wall  tents  of  the  old  fashioned 
"army"  type  are  entirely  too  primitive, 
too  cumbersome,  too  heavy  and  too  diffi- 
cult either  to  erect  or  take  down  and  pack. 

YOUR  tent  will  probably  be  one  of 
three  types:  the  special  pole-less  wall 
tent,  an  Amazon  tent,  or  the  popular  um- 
brella tent.  All  can  be  obtained  in  reason- 
ably light  weight  but  thoroughly  practi- 
cal, long  lived  waterproofed  fabrics.  It 
should  have  a  floor  cloth  (detachable  or 
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*witn  mirror 
and  puff 
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You  can  get  this  charming  rouge 

at  all  Owl  drug  stores,  and  agencies 

for  OwhproduBs; at  nearly  all 

good  drug  a?id  department 

stores;  or  by  prepaid 

mail,  J 5  cents. 


Address  The  Owl  Drug  Company, 
61 1  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco; 
6th  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles; 
Clark  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago; 
53  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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Is  your  floor 


like 
this?. 


or 
this? 


IF  you  are  applying  ordinary  paste 
wax  or  liquid  wax  you  are  simply 
glossing  over  the  imbedded  dirt.  The 
average  product  of  this  kind  does  not 
clean.  It  merely  supplies  another  film 
of  finish  over  the  old  one.  (A) 

The  result  is  a  dark  dingy  discolored 
floor  in  a  short  time  unless  you  go  to 
the  trouble  of  washing  the  floor  re- 
peatedly, and  that  means  the  removal 
of  much  of  the  original  finish,  the  la- 
borious task  of  applying  a  new  one, 
and  the  separation  of  the  boards. 

If  you  are  using  the  New  Liquid 
Veneer  Liquid  Wax  you  doubtless  are 
telling  all  your  friends  about  it,  for 
here,  at  last,  is  a  wax  that  not  only 
renews  the  finish  but  removes  the  dirt 
from  the  old  one.  It  cleans  the  surface 
and  restores  it  at  the  same  time.  (B) 

The  result  is  a  clear,  bright  luster,  the 
same  as  when  new,  and  no  need  of 
soap  and  water  or  the  tedious  trouble 
of  applying  an  entirely  new  finish. 

You  can  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
New  Liquid  Veneer  Liquid  Wax  at 
our  expense.  Mail  coupon  and  we'll 
send  you  a  generous  trial  bottle  free. 

CORPORATION 
4115  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


I 


tow* 
LIQUID 


LIQUID 
WAX 

9JieWax  that  CLEANS 


Liquid    Veneer     Corporation 
4115  Liquid  Veneer  Bid  N.  V. 

You  may  send  mo.  a  Bample  bottle  of  Liquid  '. 
Liquid  Wax  tree  and  postpaid  so  I  1  oil  my 

own  floors  and  see  that  it  cleans  as  well        po 

Name  

Addreai 

City 


sewed  in),  a  screened  door  and  one  or  two 
screened  windows,  and  both  door  and 
windows  should  have  an  additional  flap 
of  the  waterproofed  tent  material  to  keep 
out  bad  weather.  All  three  types  are 
good  looking  and  have  their  adherents. 

Be  sure  of  one  thing,  that  your  tent  is 
well  constructed,  all  seams  double  stitched 
and  provided  with  reinforcements  at  cor- 
ners and  other  points  of  strain.  Grom- 
mets  must  be  hand  sewn  and  nothing  but 
pure  Manila  guy  ropes  can  be  counte- 
nanced. Steel  stakes  are  the  only  practical 
kind. 

A  party  of  two  can  get  along  with  a 
7x9  tent,  but  a  larger  party  should  have  a 
tent  giving  approximately  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  person. 

And  now  for  the  camp  kitchen.  We 
live  to  eat.  Twenty  years  of  camping 
have  taught  me  a  variety  of  things. 
Among  them  that  nothing  is  quite  so 
romantic  and  satisfying  as  a  bonfire  at 
night;  and  that  bonfires  certainly  soot  up 
and  blacken  one's  pots  and  pans  some- 
thing scandalous.  By  all  means  have  the 
nightly  camp  fire,  but  provide  Mother 
with  the  little  two-burner  gasoline  stove 
mentioned  a  while  back.  On  a  wet  night, 
she  can  serve  you  with  a  piping  hot  sup- 
per before  you  could  get  a  wood  fire  fairly 
started.  It  will  heat  your  tent  in  a  jiffy 
and  do  it  cleanly,  without  danger.  If 
you  buy  the  kind  having  a  built-in  oven 
you  may  have  thick  juicy  blueberry  pies 
in  the  mountains,  or  puddings,  or  light 
fluffy  biscuits,  or  baked  trout.  Yes,  it 
does  sound  worth  while,  doesn't  it? 

HOUSEHOLD  pots  and  pans  with 
their  projecting  handles  and  odd 
shapes  are  a  fearful  jumble  to  carry  in  the 
car.  They  fit  nowhere.  Nothing  but  rattle 
and  bang  and  awkwardness.  Special  sets 
are  made  in  which  the  open  handled  cups 
fit  within  each  other  and  within  the  desert- 
soup-oatmeal  bowls,  and  the  whole — to- 
gether with  knives,  forks,  tea  and  table- 
spoons, pepper  and  salt  shaker,  and  the 
inevitable  can  opener — fits  inside  the 
special  coffeepot,  which  in  turn  fits  inside 
the  smallest  cook  pot,  each  pot  taking  its 
snug  place  within  the  next  bigger  pot  and 
the  whole  business  being  swallowed  by  the 
largest  pot.  Individual  pieces  of  such  sets 
can  be  bought  separately,  but  complete 
sets  for  any  number  of  persons  from  two 
to  six  are  lower  priced.  Consult  your 
pocketbook  and  weigh  the  matter  care- 
fully, placing  the  probable  use  you  will 
give  the  outfit  against  its  cost. 

A  folding  table  and  chairs  for  each 
member  of  the  party  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  the  scanty  provision  of  most 
tourist  camps,  including  even  those  of 
your  efficient  but  sadly  overworked  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Uncle  Samuel  is 
rapidly  building  the  most  perfect  system 
of  auto  camps  extant,  both  in  the  National 
Parks  and  in  the  National  Forests — 
wonderful  playgrounds! — but  he  will  al- 
ways have  trouble  in  meeting  the  insistent 
clamor  for  more. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  some  of  the 
best  camping  equipment  is  made  right 
here  in  the  West,  equipment  meeting 
every  actual  requirement  of  the  luxury 
loving,  pampered  auto  camping  tourist  as 
well  as  his  pride  in  appearance.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  are  more  handsome  trunks 
and  luggage  racks,  better  beds  for  tent  or 
automobile,[kitchenettes,  etc.,  produced. 
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STAR 
BRAND 

TYPEWRITER   RIBBONS 

CTAR  BRAND  Type- 
O  writer  Ribbons  insure 
clear,  neat  copies  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the 
paper  upon  which  they 
are  written. 

A  Kind  for  Every  Pur- 
pose." All  colors  and 
combinations  of  colors. 
Sold  by  leading  Sta- 
tionery stores  every- 
where. Made  by  the 
makers  of  MultiKopy 
Carbon  Paper. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1889 
576  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Main  Office 

335  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Warehouses:  NewYork,  Chicago  ' 

1  hiladelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 


TMENEW    KIND    OFARUG 


OVAL 


ALL  SIZES 


ROUND 


FOR  every  room  in  the  home  Wool  "0"  rues  satisfy 
every  desiro  for  beauty,  design  and  utility.  Made 
from  high  grade  yarns.  "Wool  Thru  and  Thru"  in  soft 
mellow  color  tones  uniquely  blended  to  resist  soil.  Colo- 
nial effects.  Cheerful  and  homey,  always  lie  flat,  never 
slip  under  foot— Reversible — Moth  proofed — Sold  singly 
Of  in  sets  in  harmonizing  colors  by  selected  dealers. 

A  few  of  the    many    sizes:    22   x  .*8 
in..  $4.75.   25  x  «  in..  $6.50.   28  x  52  in.. 
$8.50.    All  sizes  up  to  12  t  15  ft.     Look 
for  gold  and  black  label.  Send  for  beaut,    im 
Holly  Illustrated  booklet  "85".  lUUuSllilllllll 


Studios:  1 101  Frankford  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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I'd  like  to  go  on  and  describe  equipment 
items  at  great  length,  but  space  forbids. 
Don't  forget  a  toy  broom  to  sweep  the 
tent  once  per  person  per  day.  Be  sure  to 
carry  a  tow  rope  and  chains  if  you're 
leaving  the  paved  highways.  Either  you 
or  the  other  fellow  will  praise  the  fore- 
thought if  the  need  for  them  arises. 

Good  rubber  all  around  and  a  good 
spare  will  save  a  lot  of  precious  fleeting 
time  and  add  immensely  to  your  pleasures. 
A  two  and  one  half  gallon  water  bag  is  a 
desert  necessity — self  cooled  water  for  the 
car  and  for  drinking.  A  trench  shovel  takes 
up  but  little  room  and  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing  for  ditching  the  tent,  digging  worms 
or  burying  refuse.  A  light  weight  two 
handed  axe  is  as  good  as  half  a  dozen  belt 
axes.  Don't  forget  the  first  aid  kit — or 
the  baby's  bottle,  and  provide  yourself 
with  some  sort  of  certain  nightlight  if  its 
only  a  seventy-five  cent  boy  scout  lantern. 

Finally,  if  you  have  any  doubts  or 
questions  as  to  equipment,  routes,  possible 
costs,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib  just  drop  me  a  line 
in  care  of  "The  Sunset  Guide  Post"  and  I 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  any  in- 
formation within  my  power — only  too 
glad  to  give  you  the  word  of  cheer  which 
may  be  the  means  of  taking  you  out  into 
pure  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  They're  free, 
you  know,  and  so  is  the  advice. 
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Little  Lena 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

the  pay-window,  up  there  at  the  mine, 
you  understand.  Tonight,  the  men  is  to 
get  their  month's  pay  see?  Just  at  mid- 
night they  pays  off  the  second  shift,  al- 
ways, and  all  in  gold,  too.  Well,  tonigbt 
the  men  was  all  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
window,  see?  And  just  as  the  paymaster 
hauls  out  the  bag,  the  trouble  begins.  I 
didn't  rightly  see  how  it  started,  but  I 
understand  the  feller  that  done  it  just 
stepped  outa  the  line  and  draws  a  gun  on 
the  paymaster.  Then  this  feller  grabs  the 
bag,  and  starts  back  for  the  door,  and  up 
I  pops  in  front  of  him.  As  innercent  as  the 
month  of  May,  I  was,  but  he  thinks  I'm 
tryin'  to  stop  him,  and  so  he  puts  a  bullet 
through  my  arm  here,  and  then  out  the 
door  he  goes!  It  was  all  over  so  quick,  I 
couldn't  even  tell  you  what  he  looks  like. 
Of  course,  there's  a  big  hullabaloo,  and 
they  rousts  out  Tom  Malone,  the  sheriff." 

"Yes,"  said  Pussy,  "a  horrible  creature 
with  the  most  atrocious  voice — " 

"Who — Tom  ?  no,  ma'am,  he's  a  fine  fel- 
ler— one  of  the  best  in  the  county," 
Dutchy's  surprise  was  genuine. 

"Well,  never  mind.  Go  on,"  Pussy 
looked  thoughtful. 

"So  then  this  hold-up  feller  hops  on  a 
hoss  and  beats  it  for  the  hills.  But  he 
don't  get  no  farther  than  Sawpit,  a  little 
place  up  the  canyon  here  a  ways,  when 
old  Tom  rides  out  in  the  road  in  front  of 
him,  and  yells  to  him  to  surrender." 

"What  time  was  this?"  asked  Pussy 
eagerly. 

"Musta  been  a  little  after  one  o'clock. 
Why?" 

"Never  mind.    Go  on—" 

"Well,  the  luck  was  all  on  the  hold-up 
feller's  side,  seemingly.  They  was  a 
searchin'  party  ridin'  down  the  road  not 
more'n  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  old  Tom. 


Is  worry 
robbing  you 
of  the  good  things  of  life? 


Everyone  is  entitled  to  fun  in  life. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  the  things  that 
make  the  world  worth  living  in. 

And  yet  thousands  of  people  with  per- 
fectly normal  incomes  think  of  the  good 
things  as  luxuries  they  can't  afford. 
Travel,  a  real  home,  an  automobile,  a 
country  club — they  put  them  all  aside. 
Why?  Because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
future.  "If  I  should  have  to  quit  work," 
they  say.  "  If  mother  should  be  taken 
sick  ...  if  Sonny  is  to  go  to  college . . ." 

Is  uncertainty  about  the  future  keep- 
ing j'om  from  having  the  things  you  want? 

Of  course,  if  you  knew  how  long  you 
were  going  to  live,  and  what  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  future  would  be,  it  would  be 
easy  to  put  away  just  the  right  amount. 

That's  where  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Counselor  comes  in.  You  tell  him  how 
much  your  family  ought  to  have  and  how 
much  you  want  to  have  when  you  are 
65,  and  he  says  to  you,  "Your  monthly 
deposit  will  be  so  much." 

And  there  you  have  exactly  the  right 
amount  scientifically  and  accurately  de- 
termined for  you — -the  fixed  sum  you 
must  lay  aside  every  month  if  you  want 
comfort  for  yourself  in  later  years  and 
independence  for  your  family. 

But  here's  the  important  thing.  The 
rest  of  your  income  is  yours  to  do  with 
as  you  choose,  without  fear  of  regrets  ! 
Buy  that  automobile  with  it. 
Take  that  vacation.  And  you  can 
enjoy  doing  these  things,  for  your 
mind  will  be  at  ease.  The  future 
is  taken  care  of.  Not  only  have 
you   earned   the   right  but  you 


have  found  the  way  to  get  more  fun  out  of 

life.  You  can  do  the  things  you  want  to  do. 

Naturally  you  would  like  to  know 

more  about  it.  The  interesting  booklet 

tells.  It  is  called  "  How  to  Get 

the  Things  You  Want ";  some 

of  the  subjects  it  covers  are 

listed  below.  Take  the  first  step 

in  making  your  life  worry-proof. 

Send  for  it  now. 


PHOENIX  MUTUAL 

W  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Home  Office:  Hartford^  Conn. 

<\.  TO    GET    THESE 


First  Policy  Issued  I&51 

■     MAIL    THIS  ./"> 


HERE  are  just  a  few  of  the 
things  you  can  do  under  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Plan : 

1  Retire  with  an  income  when  you 
are  60  or  65. 

2  Really  own  your  home. 

3  Send  your  children  to  college. 

4  Create  an  estate. 

5  Make  sure  your  income  will  go 
on  even  though  you  become  totally 
disabled. 

6  Leave  an  income  for  your  family. 


Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
247  Elm  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  me  by  mail,  without  obligation,  your  neiv  book, 
"How  to  Get  the  Things  You  Want." 
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"The    Discus 

Thrower,"  Fifth 
Century  B.  C  — 
Much  copied  but 
never  equated  in 
portraying  an 
athlete 
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MASTEBoPI  ECES        They  heard  uWO  ,shot\ but  by  thj  £me 

they  got  to  the  place,  there  was  old  lom 
lyin'  in  the  road,  and  the  other  feller  had 
plumb  disappeared.  The  snow  was  pretty 
much  cut  up,  you  understand,  but  they 
could  see  that  old  Tom's  shot  musta  got 
the  feller's  hoss,  'cause  he  was  draggin' 
one  foot  bad.  And  before  long,  they  found 
the  hoss,  stretched  out  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  So  this  hold-up  feller  is  still  runnin' 
loose  somewheres,  and  they  hopes  to  run 
him  down  before  mornin'.  A  feller  can't 
get  very  far  on  foot  up  here  in  this  can- 
yon." 

"You're  sure  it  was  the  sheriff  that  was 
shot?"  asked  Pussy. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  Old  Tom  was  shot,  all 
right.  He  aint  dead  when  they  finds  him, 
but  he's  mighty  close  onto  it.    An' — " 

"Then  how  did  it  happen  he  was  able 
to  stop  our  car  half  an  hour  later,  and  go 
chasing  off  in  it?" 

Dutchy's  jaw  hung  slack. 

"I  don't  rightly  get  you,  lady,"  he  said. 
"You  say  old  Tom  stopped  you?" 

"Yes,  at  two  o'clock,  the  sheriff  ordered 
us  out  of  our  car — right  out  in  the  road  in 
front  of  your  house  here.  And  he  threw 
his  heavy  old  bundle  of  handcuffs  right 
in  on  my  foot,  too." 

"That  don't  sound  like  old  Tom,"  said 
Dutchy. 

"Why,  the  man  had  absolutely  no  man- 
ners," said  Pussy.  "But  I  got  even  with 
him,"  she  chuckled. 

"But  I  don't  see — it  couldn't  a  been  old 
Tom,  ma'am,"  Dutchy  persisted.  "Why, 
just  at  two  o'clock  old  Tom  was  brought 
into  the  mine-hospital.  I'm  sure  of  it, 
'cause  that  was  when  me  and  Skeet  was 
just  leavin'  there  to  walk  home.  And  when 
Skeet  stopped  in  at  his  place  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  asked  his  old  woman  could  he 
come  all  the  way  home  with  me,  she  car- 
ried on  somethin'  fierce.  'Why,  hell,  it's 
quarter  past  two  now,'  she  says.  And  I 
looked  at  their  clock,  partickler,  and  I  see 
it  was." 


cAeknowledged_ 

Superiority 

There  are  many  statues  of  athletes, 
but  only  one  Discus  Thrower.  So 
too,  the  HERRICK,  masterpiece  of 
food- preserving  equipment,  stands 
unsurpassed  among  refrigerators. 

Note  its  beautiful,  massive  oak  frame- 
work. Sturdy  walls  lined  with  thick  opal  glass, 
odorless  spruce  or  heavy  white  enamel.  Dry 
air  circulation  that  preserves  foods  and  pre- 
vents mixed  odors.  Mineral  wool  insulation 
that  cuts  ice  bills.  Easily  cleaned  parts.  Out- 
side icing.  Water  cooler.  All  proclaim  HER- 
RICK'S  acknowledged  superiority. 

For  ICE  or  ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 

The  HERRICK  makes  any  refrigerating  ma- 
chine more  efficient,  yet  lowers  the  cost  of  a 
complete  unit.  Write  for  FREE  booklet, 
"Retrigerator  Economy,"  and  name  of  your 
HERRICK  dealer. 

HERRICK  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

505  River  Street  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Tood  keeps  BEST  in  the 

HERRICK 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  REFRIGERATORS 
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The  Wonderful  French  Face  Poivder 

To  achieve  for  the  skin  a  youthful  petal-like 
softness  and  to  protect  it  exquisitely  against 
dirt  and  impurities       incomparable  Java! 

A  TINT  FO'R,  EVERY  TYPE 

Also  right  handmade  French  Rouges 
by  Bouijois  suiting  every  complexion. 

Paris  ■  ■  BOURJOIS,  Inc.  -  -   Nc-w  York 

(J.  S.  Pat.  on. 


WAIT— let    , 
waved  her  hand. 


think,"  Pussy 
I've  got  it. 
It  all  fits  in — badge  and  everything. 
Oh,  this  is  too  rich!  Billy  simply  must 
be  in  on  this.    Wait!" 

In  the  next  room  she  shook  and  pounded 
judiciously  and  finally  Bill  sat  up. 

"Where's  the  fire?"  he  asked.  "Oh, 
it's  you,  Pussy.  What's  up?  I  must 
have  dropped  oflF  here  a  second.  My 
gosh,  is  that  clock  right?    It  can't  be!" 

"Oh,  Bill,  wake  up,"  cried  Pussy. 
"Such  a  lovely  joke  on  us.  That  man 
that  took  our  car — " 

"I  hear  the  car  now,"  said  Bill.  "Yep, 
that's  her.    Good  old  Sam!" 

There  was  a  groan  of  brakes  outside, 
the  door  burst  open,  and  Sam,  the  punc- 
tilious stumbled  into  a  chair. 

Lena  sat  up  straight,  and  rubbed  her 
eyes.  The  lady  and  the  man  and  Sam 
were  all  talking  at  once,  and  somebody 
else  was  shouting  from  the  next  room. 
Pa's  room — why,  it  was  Pa  in  there.  Oh, 
what  had  they  done  to  Pa?  She  screamed 
once  and  stopped  another  cry. 

The  lady  clapped  her  hands.  "Be 
quiet,  everybody,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
sounded  like  a  silver  trumpet. 

Everybody  stopped  and  waited. 

Pussy  ran  over  to  Lena.  "Here  we're 
frightening  the  poor  child  to  death,"  she 
said,  and  she  put  her  arms  around  Lena. 
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A  Music  Professor 
and  the  Harmonica 

"Inspiring  people  to  play  a  musical  in- 
strument means  laying  the  foundation 
for  much  happiness  and  contentment" 
says  Peter  W.  Dykema,  Professor  of 
Music  Education  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. "No  instrument  is  better  adapted 
to  universal  use  than  the  Harmonica. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  every- 
one will  feel  it  is  an  important  part  of 
his  equipment." 

This  learned  professor,  who  has  taught 
thousands  of  studentsthe  way  to  happiness 
through  music,  knows  that  the  Harmonica 
(3j  is  one  instrument  which  anyonemay  easily 
learn  to  play.  And  millions  of  people  the 
world  over  know  that  to  play  the  Hohner 
Harmonica  is  a  source  of  happiness  and 
satisfaction 

Get  a  Hohner  Harmonica  today  and  ask  for 
the  Free  Instruction  Book.  If  your  dealer  is 
out  of  copies  write:  M.  Hohner,  Inc.,  Dept. 
232,114  East  16th  Street.  New  York  City. 

HOHNTERI 

Harmonicas 
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REDUCED  FREIGHT   RATES 

Through   Car  Service   on  Household  Goods  and  Automobiles 
From  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.    Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
San  Franelseo,  Monadnock  Bldg.      Los  Angeles.  Tan  Nays  Bldg. 
Seattle,  L.  C.  Smith  Bids;. 
Boston,  Old  South  Building 
New  York,  Equitable  Life  Bide;. 
St.  Louis,  1300  .V  Bri>ad«av 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Drexel  Building 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Hide;. 
Cincinnati.  Atlas  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  Ellieott  Square 


Looks  New! 
when  SuNSET-dyed 

Perfect  Results! 

Sunset  makes  "made 
overs"  like  new  in 
beautiful,  fast  colors. 
No  special  dye-pot 
needed — Sunset  is 
clean  to  use  —  no 
messy  powder  —  no 
Stained  hands — no 
spoiled  utensils. 

Dyes  cotton,  silk, 

wool  or  mixed  goods 

same  shade  in  one 

dye  bath.   Let  the 

Sunset  cake  prove 

to  you  that  it  does 

better,  easier,  quicker 

home  dyeing. 

Be  sure  to  get  Sun- 
set. Ifyourdealertries 
to  substitute,  write  us 
for  colors  wanted. 

North  American  Dye 
Corporation 
Mount  VernoQ.N.Y. 
Dept.  89 
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Oh,  dear,  the  lady  had  her  furs  on  again, 
'Lnd  Sam  was  carrying  the  robes  out  to  the 
allar,  purring  out  there  in  the  road.  And 
anook — the  sun  was  shining,  yes,  all  pink, 
topver  the  canyon  wall. 

"Good-bye,  Ducky,"  said  Pussy,  bend- 
aan»   down.     "Why,  whatever's  the  mat- 
gjter?" 
h     No,  the  tears  just  wouldn't  stay  back — 

they  crawled  through  Lena's  thin  little 

(fingers,  and  one  splashed  right  down  on 
slthe  hot  stove  lid. 

s'     "Oh,  I  knew  you  were  just  a  dream, 
nand — and  I  knew  I'd  wake  up  when  Pa 

came  in  for  breakfast.     And  now  you're 
t  going  away.  Oh,  I  wish  you  were  only  a 

dream!     And  now  you're  going  away — 
t>you're  going  away!" 
v     "Poor  darling!"     The  little  gold  bells 
t  tinkled   close  to  Lena's  ear,   and   some- 
t  thing  sweet  and  soft  and  cool  touched  her 
tcheek.     The  lady  had  kissed  her.     Well, 
Ishe'd  never  forget  that — never! 
t     "Don't — oh,  don't  cry,  Ducky,"pleaded 
tthe  rich  voice.    "Say  good-bye." 
-     Lena  sniffed — then  she  batted  her  eyes 
tgallantly. 

\     "Good-bye,"  she  said. 
u 

t  

s 


Spanish  or 
Californian  ? 

{Continued  from  pnge  15) 


s'    True,    many    builders    and    real   estate 

vnen  are  masquerading  whole  city  blocks 

mf  houses  under  the  name  of  Spanish — 

biouses  which  are  about  as  Spanish  as  a 

Vew  England  spinning  wheel.     But  in  a 

°ew  places  in  the   Southwest,  where  the 

ueat  beauty  of  the  Mission  fathers'  archi- 

ectural    efforts    are    appreciated    to    the 

loint,    almost   of  reverence,    serious    at- 

'eempts  are  being  made  to  turn  this  Span- 

t(m  influence  to  practical  modern  ends. 

h<  Santa  Barbara  had  tasted  enough  of  the 

fruits  of  sincere  Spanish  architectural  en- 

ineavor  before  the  earthquake  of  1925  to 

rder  a  full  portion  immediately  after  that 

Biitastrophe.     Really  splendid  things  are 

;ing    accomplished    by   the    Plans    and 

solanting  Committee  of  the  Community 

Airts  Association — things  which  have  ex- 

veted  the  favorable  comment  of  a  score  of 

hfithorized    critics    in    qualified    publica- 

hions. 

he  Perhaps  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California, 
digging  deeper  into  the  wells  of  Spanish 
"Aspiration  than  any  other  community, 
lthough  the  place  is  scarcely  more  than 
tnree  years  old,  wonderful  results  of 
s'harming  simplicity  have  already  been 
Attained. 

h  It  is  not  only  obvious  at  Rancho  Santa 
ye  that  a  successful  effort  is  being  made 
•'o  glorify  and  modernize  the  better  qual- 
tfies  of  Spanish  architecture,  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  many  other  elements 
^f  early  California  atmosphere  are  being 
Recreated. 

This  9000-acre  community  of  country  es- 
tates lies  in  the  northern  half  of  San  Diego 
County,  just  a  little  off  the  beloved  Camino 
Real  of  the  patient  padres.  Brave  vaqueros 
once  rode  the  sunny  hills  that  climb  back 
toward  the  mountains  from  the  little  green 
valley  of  the  San  Dieguito.     Smiling  or- 


CALUMET 

THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST 

BAKING  POWDER 


Absolute  assurance  of  the  very  best 
of  baking  results,  every  time  you 
bake,  can  be  yours  if  you  will  use 
Calumet  Baking  Powder.  It  is  the 
highest  quality  baking  powder  that 
can  be  made  and  it  is  always  the 
same — never  fails  to  do 
its  work  perfectly. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING 
EASIER 

It  contains  two  leavening  units — 
one   begins  to  work  when 
the  dough  is  mixed,  the 
other  waits  for   the 
heat  of  the  oven, 
then  both   units 
work  together.     It 
is  used  exclusively* 
by    millions    of 
housewives,  by  the 
big  hotels,    restau- 
rants, railroads, 
famous   chefs   and 
noted    domes- 
tic scientists. 


SALES    Z'/t   TIMES  THOSE    OF  ANY  OTHER  BRAND 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

Giticura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

,  EMOLLIENT      MEDICINAL     ANTISEPTIC 


fm 
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A  TyCCS  Fever  Thermometer 

is  a  reassuring  instrument  to  have 
around  the  house,  especially  where 
there  are  children.  Your  doctor 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  use 
it,  for  by  its  use  he  may  be  saved 
unnecessary  calls,  and  assured  of 
prompt  action  and  vital  informa- 
tion when  he  is  really  needed 

Careful  workmanship  and  mi- 
nute inspection  make  each  Tycos 
Fever  Thermometer  an  instrument 
to  be  depended  upon .  Each  has  an 
individual  certificate  of  accuracy. 
They  may  be  procured  at  first-class 
drug  stores.  Get  one  today  and 
place  a  reliable  health  guard  over 
your  home. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "In  Child- 
hood, Youth,  and  Old  Age." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,   U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturing  Distributors 

in  Great  Britain. 

Short  &  Mason,  Ltd.,  London 

Canadian  Plant, 

Tycos  Building, 

Toronto. 


For  Sore  Muscles 


.  rub  in  JIbsorbineJr. . . 

AFTER  strenuous  use  of  muscles 
somewhat  out  of  condition,  play  safe. 
Rub  in  Absorbine,  Jr.  A  powerful 
liniment,  pleasant  to  use. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  scatters  the  congestion. 
Over  night  —  like  magic—  the  aches 
and  soreness  disappear. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  also  a  dependable 

antiseptic.  Keep  it  handy-use  it  freely. 

At  all  druggists',  $1.25  or  postpaid 


W.r.YOUIMC,   Inc. 

Springfield,  Mass, 
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Mike  NEW 

again  -^  and 

so  easy. 

"It's  mere  play  to  use  THIS  polish!" 
That's  what  you'll  say,  once  you  try  "Seal- 
Fast  $1000  Bond  Polish".  Compared  to  the  hard 
labor  necessary  to  apply  the  polishes  you  have 
known  in  the  past,  it  IS  mere  play.  That's  ONE  of 
the  reasons  Seal-Fast  $1000  Bond  Polish  has  gained 
such  popularity  with  every  motorist  who  takes 
care  of  his  car. 

The  protective  qualities  of  Seal-Fast  $1000  Bond 
Polish — the  fact  that  its  use  preserves  and  actually 
prolongs  the  life  and  beauty  of  that  expensive  Duco, 
Enamel,  Lacquer  or  Varnish  coating  of  your  car — 
really  do  save  you  many  dollars,  you'd  otherwise 
have  to  spend  for  refinishing. 

Besides,  you  know,  it  pays  to  take  pride  in  the  looks 
of  the  "good  old  bus" ,  for  just  like  your  clothes  and 
shoes,  your  car  has  much  to  do  with  the  i  mpressions 
you  make,  socially,  as  well  as  in  your  business 
contacts. 

Price  75c.  at  any  good  dealers 


To  show  you  just  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  wonder- 
ful results  with  Seal-Fast 
$1000  Bond  Polish,  we'll 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  dem- 
onstration sample.  Just 
fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below. 


$l,OOOBOND 
POLISH 


BOWES  SEAL  FAST  CORPORATION,  MFRS. 


BOWES  OAKLAND  COMPANY 

J4'0  Broadway 

Oakland,  California. 
GENTLEMEN:     The  enclosed   10c   (dime  or 

ip  >)  is  to  cover  packing  and  postage.    I 
send  meat  once  a  trial  sample  of  your  $1000  Bond 
Polish. 


Name. 


Address. 


Dl  mi  pis    wr.i.    (.,  Di«|.i«T  tutorial 
and   lit.'iilni 


chards  flourished  in  the  deep  rich  soil  and 
bright  sunshine.  At  the  home  of  old  Don 
Juan  Maria  Osuna  at  carnival  time,  the 
dons  and  senoritas  gathered  from  miles 
about  for  outdoor  games  and  dancing. 
The  annual  rodeo  and  the  sighting  of  a 
Yankee  trading  vessel  were  other  signals 
for  festive  occasions. 

Crops  were  abundant,  herds  multiplied, 
and  life  was  carefree.  One  writer  says 
that  the  most  serious  business  of  Don  Juan 
Osuna  and  his  spirited  cronies  was  to  pass 
the  time  pleasantly  and  joyously. 

Today  men  with  vision  are  reviving,  on 
the  very  spot  made  romantic  by  the  color- 
ful lives  of  the  Spanish  dons,  such  ele- 
ments of  early  California  atmosphere  as 
will  fit  logically  into  the  scheme  of  modern 
existence. 

You  will  find,  for  instance,  the  same 
smiling  orchards;  for  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
viewed  from  a  material  standpoint,  is  a 
successful  community  of  country  estates 
where  orchards  are  planted  for  income. 

You  will  find  the  same  spirit  of  joyous 
living;  with  gorgeous  landscapes,  brilliant 
sunshine,  mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
sea  on  the  other,  where  is  there  room  for 
sadness? 

In  architecture  and  landscaping  you 
will  find  a  marked  tendency  toward  the 
simple  and  sensible  plans  of  California's 
first  Spanish  inhabitants.  In  fact  the 
ancient  pepper  trees  planted  by  Don  Juan 
Osuna's  own  hands  now  cast  their  shad- 
ows across  the  patio  of  a  modern  Rancho 
Santa  Fe-an.  And  the  hacienda  of  Don 
Juan's  son,  reconstructed  upon  the  origi- 
nal adobe  walls  and  true  to  type  in  every 
detail  of  line,  color  and  proportion,  is  now 
the  proud  home  of  another  modern  lover 
of  enduring  beauty. 

The  architectural  excellence  of  the 
homes  and  community  buildings  at 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  is  due  to  sincere  and 
careful  planning  and  rigid  control.  That, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  charm  of  the  Spanish  influ- 
ence. Turn  an  indiscriminate  public 
loose  to  choose  its  own  architecture  and 
you  are  apt  to  have  a  motley  array  of 
Spanish,    English,    Colonial    and    maybe 


Hindu  mixed  into  a  block  with  other 
houses  not  worthy  of  any  name. 

Members  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Fe  archi- 
tectural staff  not  only  studied  examples 
of  early  architecture  in  the  old  missions, 
presidios  and  haciendas  of  California  but 
toured  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Spain  to  gather 
inspiration  at  its  very  source.  Hundreds 
of  photographs  were  taken;  sketches  of 
interesting  fragments  were  made.  And 
these  authentic  bits  of  charming  Spanish 
architectural  detail  are  available  to  any 
who  may  choose  to  become  a  part  of  this 
unique  Spanish-flavored  community. 

You  will  find  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe  the 
same  penchant  for  simplicity  that  marked 
the  efforts  of  the  padre  builders;  bold, 
massive,  picturesque  walls  depending  on 
perfect  proportion  for  character  rather 
than  decoration;  low-pitched  tile  roofs, 
deep  seated  doorways  and  windows, 
beautiful  grilles  where  grilles  are  suitable, 
expansive  and  brightly-colored  patios  sur- 
rounded sometimes  by  arched  corridors 
and  sometimes  by  simple  porticos  after 
the  fashion  of  the  true  hacienda. 

CALIFORNIA  today  has  the  same 
brilliant  sunshine,  the  same  gentle 
sea  breezes,  the  same  geography  and 
topography  as  in  the  days  of  the  dons:. 
These  things  have  a  bearing  on  wisely 
planned  architecture,  now  as  then. 

In  broad  patios  that  drink  in  the  sun,  in 
carefully  planned  windows  that  command 
thrilling  landscape  vistas  and  in  many 
other  ways,  due  regard  has  been  given  to 
these  factors  in  the  modern  architecture 
at  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 

Because  of  vastly  changed  methods  of 
living,  however,  wide  departures  have 
been  made  in  other  phases.  The  rich 
background  of  early  California  atmos- 
phere has  been  incorporated  but  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  modernized. 

Call  it  Spanish  if  you  wish,  or  Spanish- 
Colonial,  or  Mission,  but  is  it  not,  thus 
modernized,  really  just  Californian  archi- 
tecture? And,  isn't  it,  after  all,  a  shame 
that  there  aren't  more  places  like  Rancho 
Santa  Fe  where  you  can't  build  anything 
else? 


The  Crimson  Pearl 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


"Well,"  he  said  doggedly,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Not  very  much,"  said  Daventry 
quietly,  "But  what  I  do  will  be  decisive. 
First  of  all  I  should  like  to  take  you  back 
a  good  many  years — twenty-five,  in  fact. 
You  came  to  this  island  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  now,  I  believe,  and  you  found 
my  father  a  hospitable  man,  and  always 
eager  for  the  sight  of  a  new  face.  You 
wormed  your  way  into  his  confidence, 
actuated  by  an  interesting  tale  you  had 
heard  from  a  talkative  Kanaka.  There 
was  a  pearl,  a  valuable  pearl,  and  once 
my  father  very  rashly  showed  it  to  you. 
It  fired  your  desire  immediately,  and,  but 
for  the  presence  of  my  mother,  you  would 
have  snatched  it  from  him  there  and  then, 
and  killed  him  as  he  stood.  But  you  were 
careful.  You  returned  to  your  schooner, 
and  made  all  ready  for  sailing  that  night. 


And  after  dark  you  came  up  to  the  bun- 
galow, just  as  you  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  every  night  for  a  week,  for  a 
smoke  and  a  yarn,  and  perhaps  a  game  of 
cards.  My  father  was  alone,  and  you 
mentioned  the  pearl.  You  asked  to  see  it 
again,  but  he  had  grown  cautious,  and  a 
little  distrustful  of  you,  I  think,  and  he 
put  you  off.  That  settled  things,  and 
you  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  swore  that 
you  would  shoot  if  he  did  not  give  up  the 
pearl  at  once. 

"My  father  was  no  coward,  and  he 
sprang  at  you  at  once.  You  fired,  and  he 
fell.  My  mother  was  in  her  bedroom,  and 
she  rushed  out  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  lounge  room.  And  the  first  thing  she 
saw  was  the  thin  stream  of  red  that  came 
from  the  wound  in  my  father's  head,  and 
you  standing  over  him  with  the  weapon 
still  smoking  in  your  hand.  She  screamed 
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ike  Sndless 
U\/iiracle  of 

California... 


.>* 


"So  it  was  that  there  in  the  sheltered  clasp  of  the  sunny  hills  . . 
with  the  tang  of  the  sea  to  stir  their  blood  . .  .  they  reared  the 
rafters  of  their  home."— JOHN  STEVEN  McGROARTY 

in  "The  Endless  Miracle  of  California" 


OU  HAVE  sometimes  stood  in  the  sheltered 
clasp  of  California's  hills,  with  the  tang  of 
the  sea  in  the  air  and  rural  loveliness  all 
about  you,  and  you  have  wanted  to  build  a  home 
there  —  to  make  California's  natural  beauty  and 
peace  and  charm  a  part  of  your  daily  life. 

But  practical  considerations — lack  of  conven- 
iences, congenial  neighbors,  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  intercourse — have  kept  you  in  the 
shadow  of  the  city's  confusion. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe  has  changed  all  this.  Here  in 
the  very  heart  of  California's  broad  areas  of  beauty 
and  romance  —  30  miles  north  of  San  Diego — is 
being  created  a  community  of  income-producing 
country  estates. 

Land  is  offered  in  various-sized  units,  to  suit  your 
investment  desires.  Purchase  prices  are  low,  but 
every  purchaser  is  required  to  plant  permanent 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  or  build  a  home. 

Architecture  of  homes  must  conform  to  estab- 
lished artistic  standards.  An  architectural  staff  has 
searched  the  Latin  countries  of  the  world  for 


charming  bits  of  authentic  detail  to  embellish 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  homes.  Many  quaint  and  appeal- 
ing examples  are  already  found  in  the  Guest  House 
and  other  buildings  of  Community  Center. 

All  units  in  the  9000-acre  project  go  forward  in 
development  together.  You  can  not  have  an  idle 
neighbor  speculating  on  your  investment.  Over 
$4,000,000  has  already  been  spent  in  development 
and  $10,000,000  will  have  been  spent  within  a 
few  years. 

As  income -producing  horticultural  acreage, 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  will  satisfy  the  most  cautious 
business  mind.  And  as  a  place  to  "rear  the  rafters 
of  your  home,"  natural  conditions  of  climate  and 
topography  and  wise  restrictions  of  architecture 
and  landscaping  present  a  well-nigh  irresistible 
appeal  to  all  who  crave  the  soul-satisfying  character 
of  rural  life. 

A  copy  of  "The  Endless  Miracle  of  California " 
by  John  Steven  McGroarty,  telling  the  romantic 
story  of  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to 


Rancho  Santa  Fe 

San  Diego  County,  California 
Address:  L.  G.  Sinnard,  Manager 


SPECIAL  OFFERING: 

Certain  choice  acreage,  hitherto  reserved 

for  special  development,  is  now 

available. 


Please  Send  Mr.  McGroarty's  Story  of 
Rancho  Santa  Fe. 

Name 

Address 
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Use  sa polio  the  year  round  to  clean,  scour  and  polish  gen- 
erally, and  when  Spring  "clean  up"  time  comes  you  will 
most  surely  have  much  less  to  do. 

Sa  polio  is  thorough.    Sa  polio  does  not  waste. 

Just  one  cake  of  S  a  polio  does  a  tremendous  amount  of  clean- 
ing.   Does  it  with  true  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

Use  Sa  polio  and  dinginess  vanishes  quickly  from  pantry 
shelves  and  out-of-the-way  dark  corners.  Light  painted  wood- 
work, door  and  window  trim,  the  painted  furniture  now  so  pop- 
ular— all  are  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  with  Sapolio. 

Sa  polio  takes  less  effort  than  ordinary  cleansers;  it  [does 
not  harm  the  hands. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 
ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

^SAPOLIO 


BLUE  BAND 
SILVER  WRAPPER 
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For  the 

Children: 

Send  Kent 

stamp  for  the 

CUt'OUt  of 

Spotlfss  Town 


and  fainted;  there  was  the  sound  of  hur- 
ried footsteps  outside,  and  you  turned 
and  fled  at  once,  not  daring  to  stay  to 
reap  your  red  harvest. 

"But  you  have  never  forgotten  the 
pearl,  Ensor,  and  the  thousands  it  means, 
have  you?" 

Ensor  had  shrunk  into  his  chair,  and 
his  eyes,  as  they  looked  into  Daventry's, 
were  like  those  of  a  hunted  beast.  Pres- 
ently he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  strained. 

"It  was  an  accident!"  he  cried. 

"It  was  not!"  rapped  out  Daventry 
coming  to  his  feet,  with  the  carefully  sup- 
pressed excitement  fighting  its  way  into 
his  eyes,  "It  was  not.  It  was  deliberate 
murder.  My  mother  has  told  me  the 
story  again  and  again,  and  I  have  sworn 
a  hundred  times,  if  ever  you  crossed  my 
path,  Ensor — I  would  give  you  the  pearl!" 

"Give  me  the  pearl?"  whispered  Ensor, 
hardly  crediting  his  ears. 

"Yes,"  cried  Daventry,  "Exactly  where 
you  gave  it  to  me!" 

With  a  single  gesture  he  swept  the  hat 
from  his  head,  and  Ensor  struggled  to  his 
feet  with  a  choking  cry  on  his  pallid  lips, 
and  with  eyes  that  dilated  with  fear.  On 
Daventry's  forehead  was  the  shape  of  a 
pearl — in  red. 

"You  see?"  went  on  Daventry,  his 
voice  shaking  with  a  cold  fury.  "I  was 
born  a  few  days  after  that  tragic  episode. 
And  ever  since  I  have  been  forced  to  bear 
the  brand  of  your  infamy!  The  shock  of 
that  sight,  and  its  effect  on  my  mother — 
and  I  have  gone  through  life  like  this.  I 
have  been  forced  to  live  here,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  earth,  too  sensitive  to  travel 
and  mix  with  the  company  I  yearned  for. 
I  have  been  forced  to  wait  here  and  brood. 
And  can't  you  imagine,  Ensor,  how  much 
hate  the  years  have  brought  me  for  the 
man  who  caused  all  this?  Can't  you  see 
why  I  am  so  anxious  to  place  a  mark  on 
your  own  forehead — in  red?" 

But  Ensor,  cowering  backwards  could 
speak  no  word,  could  make  no  movement 
— keeping  his  eyes  fixed  as  one  fascinated 
on  the  weapon  that  Daventry  grasped 
with  a  hand  now  ominously  steady. 


In  the  Land  of 
Long  Pig 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

1  was  destined  to  see  more  of  Sakobi. 

He  was  a  huge  black  giant  whose  spe- 
cial privilege  it  was  to  peel  potatoes  and 
perform  similar  odd  jobs  about  the  cabin 
or  the  galley. 

This  could  truly  be  called  a  privilege, 
for  it  included  also  the  scavenger  rights, 
which  constituted  no  mean  concession  to 
a  hungry  native  on  a  vessel  where  indis- 
posed passengers  often  left  half  their  din- 
ner untouched,  and  it  gave  him  a  consider- 
able standing  among  his  fellows.  Having 
consumed  the  choicer  tid-bits  himself,  he 
would  call  his  favorites  from  the  crew  with 
a  series  of  throaty  bellowings,  and  despite 
the  frantic  protests  of  the  Chinese  cook, 
would  distribute  his  favors  to  them 
through  the  pantry  window  in  the  lofty 
manner  of  an  emperor  disbursing  largesse 
among  his  courtiers. 
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THE  EVERGREEN  PLAYGROUND 


\bu  motor  in  the  shade 
of  evergreen  trees 

THE  cool  forest  roads  are  a  constant  joy  to  the  motorist  who  vaca- 
tions in  the  Evergreen  Playground  of  Puget  Sound  and  British 
Columbia.  Day  after  day  may  be  spent  upon  paved  or  excellently  sur- 
faced highways  bordered  and  canopied  mile  after  mile  by  giant  evergreens. 

Abounding  in  shady  and  inviting  picnic  spots  with  no  "Keep  Off" 
signs!  With  crystal  springs  and  streams  of  cold  mountain  water  nearby. 
All  in  ideal  summer  weather  —  for  all  days  are  "at  June"  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  here.  Excessive  heat  is  unknown.  The 
average  temperature  from  May  to  September  is  60  degrees. 

There  is  no  finer  out-door  land  in  all  the  world  than  the  mar- 
velous spring -and -summer  country  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
From  the  towering  white  mountains  above  to  the  blue  waters 
of  an  inland  sea  below,  it  is  full  of  vacation  delights.  An  en- 
tire summer  will  not  exhaust  its  luring  vacation  attractions. 

Six  hospitable  cities  'will  -welcome  you  to  the  Evergreen  Playground. 
Helpful  bureaus  of  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  Bellingham,  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  'will  assist  you  in  your  'vacation  plans.  They 
'will  tell  you  how  best  to  see  such  places  of  interest  as  Rainier 
National  Park,  Hoods  Canal,  Snoqualmie  Pass,  Monte  Cristo,  Big  Four, 
San  Juan  Islands,  Mt.  Baker  National  Forest,  Vancouver  Island,  Capilano 
Canyon,  Grouse  Mountain  and  a  hundred  other  places  of  scenic  fame. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet, "The  Evergreen  Playground."  It  will 
help  you  plan  your  trip  more  easily.  Address  213  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Puget  Sounders  &  British  Columbians  -Associated 

TACOMA  ■  SEATTLE  ■  BELLINGHAM 
EVERETT  •  VANCOUVER  ■  VICTORIA 

NO   RED  TAPE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BORDER 
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KNOW  the  time  and  money  saving 
advantages  of  dial  scale 

Because  the  Fairbanks  dial  is  so  easily       \\/  J^  JLCjJlII  JN  vJ 

read  —  because  weighing  is  handled 
with  as  much  speed  as  loads  can  be 
moved  on  and  off  the  platform — be- 
cause fewer  men  can  take  care  of  the 
weighing  in  shorter  time,  hundreds  of 
concerns  are  saving  money  with  Fair- 
banks Dial  Scales. 

All  the  accuracy  of  Fairbanks  beam 
scales,  known  and  respected  the  world 
over,  is  in  the  Fairbanks  Dial  Scale —  /^ 

plus    the    added    convenience    of    the  ap     **T*" 

easy-reading  Fairbanks  dial  that  makes  //  ' 

possible  accurate  "split-second"  weigh- 
ing by  even  the  most  inexperienced 
weighman. 

Weight  is  read  directly  on  the  dial. 
Tare  beam  provides  for  instant  read- 
ing of  net  weights.  The  simplicity 
throughout  this  scale  assures  greater 
durability  and  sustained  accuracy. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Scale      illustrated      is 
Pacfic  Coast  Service  bui„  in  si,es  „,  ,  „„„ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 423  East  Third  St.  an(]  2,000  lbs.  capac- 

Fresno,  Calif 1827  Inyo  Street  j,jes.   other  Fairbanks 

Portland,  Ore East  First  and  Taylor  Sts.  nial  Scales  for  every 

Seattle,  Wash 550  First  Avenue  South  requirement. 

Spokane,  Wash 518  East  First  Avenue 

Tacoma,  Wash 432  Perkins  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ....  14  Southwest  Temple 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  .  .  Spear  and  Harrison  Sts. 

General  Offices:  Chicago 
Branches  in  40  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States 

Fairbanks  Scales 


Preferred  the 


World  Over 


ASA  11.31 


THE  land  of  thrills,  mystery,  beauty — where  travel, 
sport,  magnificent  scenery  and  touring  are  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  because — 

It  is  a  land  of  mellow  sunshine,  pleasantly  cool  from 
April  to  September — the  climate  is  invigorating. 
In   South   Africa  you  find  modern  civilization    and 
colorful  native  village  life.     Beautiful  botanical  gar- 
dens, game  reserves  and  primeval  forests — 

Towering  mountains,  the  spacious  veld,  up-to-date 
cities,  mighty  waterfalls,  babbling  brooks,  Kaffir  Kraals.  The  great 
modern  gold  and  diamond  mines — the  barbaric  warrior  war  dances. 
It  is  now  so  easy,  convenient  and  comfortable  to  travel  in  South 
Africa  — the  land  of  Rhodes,  Kruger,  Botha  and  Rider  Haggard. 

The  S.  A.  Government  Railways  are  internationally  famous  for  comfort,  speed,  safety, 

convenience;  dining  and  sleeping  car  service. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Tom  South  Africa,"  or  send  12c  (to  cover  post- 
age) for  fully  illustrated  175  page  travel  book,  "Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 

11  Broadway  New  York  City 


"He's  a  bit  nutty,"  said  the  engineer, 
"but  he's  a  good  boy  and  a  mighty  fine 
seaman.  I've  never  known  a  man,  white 
or  black,  as  handy  with  a  rope  as  he  is. 
Why,  he  used  to  have  a  government  posi- 
tion in  Suva,  and  they  say  he's  the  best 
public  hangman  they  ever  had!" 

In  the  late  afternoon,  one  day  out,  the 
lumpy  green  island  of  Ovalau  rose  up 
from  the  depths  before  us,  and  we  skirted 
its  barrier  reef  in  search  of  an  opening. 

The  skipper,  who  had  remained  con- 
stantly upon  the  bridge  throughout  the 
voyage,  became  strangely  animated. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  rush  to  the 
back  rail  to  look  over  with  an  air  of  great 
concentration  and  concern,  as  though  to 
reassure  himself  that  we  hadn't  lost  the 
rudder.  Then  he  would  dash  to  the  wheel 
again,  and  send  us  off  upon  a  new  tangent. 
To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  region,  his 
performances  often  appeared  a  trifle  ab- 
surd, but  the  chart  was  a  maze  of  dots  and 
lines  that  marked  the  lurking  places  of 
innumerable  coral-beds,  and  many  a 
rusted  hulk  on  the  atolls  we  passed  bore 
mute  testimony  to  the  dangers  of  local 
navigation. 

THE  bell  from  the  bridge  tinkled 
"slow  ahead,"  and  the  engineer 
leaped  to  his  controls. 

With  a  great,  oweeping  turn  we  ne- 
gotiated the  narrow  passage  where  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  from  the  island  had 
discouraged  marine  coral-builders,  and 
maneuvered  shoreward  toward  Levuka, 
the  oldest  white  settlement  in  Fiji.  It 
dated  back  to  1835,  to  the  days  of  the 
whalers  and  cannibals,  and  it  once  had 
been  the  European  capital,  but  with  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Suva,  it  had  become  but  a  trading  post, 
basking  in  dreams  of  the  past. 

To  look  upon  it  was  to  understand  its 
charm,  to  sense  its  fascination  for  the 
voyage-weary  seamen  of  the  old  whaling 
days,  even  to  feel  that  urge  which  so  often 
prompted  them  to  leave  their  ships  and 
linger. 

"Yep,"  agreed  the  engineer,  when  I 
voiced  these  sentiments.  "Lots  of  'em 
used  to  desert.  It  was  a  great  place  in 
them  times.  Every  building  on  the  water- 
front was  a  grog-shop.  We  used  to  bring 
the  Crown  Prosecutor  himself  home  in  a 
wheelbarrow  every  Saturday  night  and 
lock  him  up  as  drunk  and  disorderly." 

Today,  with  the  fading  of  its  glory, 
Levuka  supported  only  two  "pubs,"  but 
they  seemed  to  satisfy  present  demands. 

At  some  late  hour  of  the  night — a  night 
rendered  unholy  by  the  grinding  of  the 
steam-winch,  the  shouting  of  native  steve- 
dores, and  the  general  confusion  attendant 
upon  the  loading  of  even  the  smallest 
ship — I  was  awakened  by  an  old  gentle- 
man who  staggered  into  my  narrow  state- 
room, set  down  a  suit-case,  and  without 
undressing  proceeded  to  climb  into  my 
berth. 

"This  place  is  occupied,"  I  protested. 

"Zat  so?"  he  replied,  evidently  not 
locating  my  voice  correctly.  "Something 
funny  about  zish  one,  too." 

And  he  settled  himself  philosophically 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  But  this  was  too 
much  in  the  way  of  intimacy,  and  crawling 
out  from  beneath  him,  I  made  my  way 
on  deck,  still  in  the  B.V.D.'s  in  which  I 
had  retired.  There,  on  duty  at  the  winch,. 
I  found  Sakobi.     He  was  still  glorious  in 
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Fares  Cut 


for 

Summer-time 
Travel 


<•••<% 


Again  this  year  Southern 
Pacific  offers  reduced  round- 
trip  fares  to  the  east.  Plan 
your  summer  trips  now.Take 
advantage  of  the  big  savings 
in  travel  costs.  Any  Southern 
Pacific  agent  will  gladly  help 
you  plan  your  itinerary. 


to  the  East * 


4 


Opening  sale  date,  and  daily 
thereafter  until  Sept.  30. 
Return  before  October  31. 


Great 
Routes 

for  transcontinental 
travel  «  «  < 


It  costs  no  more  to  go  one 
way,  return  another  except 
thru  the  Pacific  Northwest 
slightly  more. 

Sunset:  San  Francisco  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso  to 
New  Orleans.  Sunset  Limit- 
ed, famed  round  the  world. 

Golden  State:  Los  Angeles 
via  El  Paso  to  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago.  Golden  State  Lim- 


ited, 63-hour,  extra  fare  flyer. 

Overland  Route,  Lake  Ta- 
hoe  Line:  San  Francisco  via 
Ogden  and  Omaha  to  Chica- 
go. San  Francisco  Overland 
Limited,  63-hour,  extra  fare 
transcontinental  aristocrat. 

Shasta:  California  to  Paci- 
fic Northwest  and  east  over 
Northern  Lines.  The  Shasta 
and  3  other  trains. 


For  Example:  roundtrip  to 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

S   113.60 

Atlantic  City, N.J.    . 

153.34 

Boston,  Mass.    . 

157.76 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    . 

124.92 

Chicago    .... 

90.30 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

112.86 

Columbus,  Ohio 

112.80 

Dallas,  Texas 

75.60 

Denver,  Colo. 

67.20 

Detroit,  Mich. 

109-92 

Houston,  Texas 

75.60 

Havana,  Cuba 

170.70 

Jackson  ville,  Fla. 

124.68 

Kansas  City  ,  Mo.     . 

75.60 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

113.60 

Louisville,  Ky. 

105.88 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

89.40 

Minneap  olis,  Minn. 

91.90 

New  Orleans,  La. 

89.40 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

ISI.70 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

124.92 

Omaha,  Neb.     . 

75.60 

Philadel  phia,  Pa.       . 

14922 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

124.06 

Portland,  Maine 

165.60 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

85.60 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

91.90 

San  Antonio;  Texas 

75.60 

Washington,  D.  C.      . 

145.86 

Southern  Pacific 


F.S.McGINNIS, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

San  Francisco 


GREAT 
CIRCLE  TOUR' 

'  —around  the  United  States  | 
slightly  higher  fare  than 
via  direct  routes.  Ask 
about  this  greatest 
summer  travel 
bargain. 
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See  the 
Canadian 
7{ockies  at  their  best 

JASPER 

NATIONAL 

PARK 

A  Scenic  Wonderland  of  sub- 
lime beauty,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  to  whisk  your 
vacation,  spirits  to  new  heights 
this  summer ! 

Here  is  golfing  de  luxe,  on  a 
perfect  IS-hole  mountain  course, 
and  all  other  outdoor  recreations 
—  in  a  setting  of  monster  peaks 
jewelled  with  tumbling  glaciers 
and  mirror-lakes.  It  is  America's 
most  impressive  vacation  trip. 

And  the  marvelous  scenery  of 
the  Triangle  Tour  to  and  from 
Jasper  National  Park  are  added 
wonders!  The  Gteamer  voyage 
through  the  famous  fjord-ways  of 
the  Inside  Passage,  the  rail  trip 
up  the  picturesque  Skeena,  Jasper, 
Mt.  Edith  Cavell,  mighty  Mt. 
llobson,  monarch  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  —  all  these  are  added  to 
make  your  holiday  at  Jasper  more 
delightful! 

Excellent  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided at  Jasper  Park  Lodge.  Rates, 
$7.50  a  day  and  up,  American  Plan. 

Low  Summer  Round  Trip  fares  East 
via  Triangle  Tour  and  Jasper 
National  Park.  Ask  about  special  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  New  York  and  New  England, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  June  25, 
returning  via  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Canadian  National 

The  Largtft  TKailway  Sy/lem  in  America 


W.  J.  GILKERSON 
689  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 

.1.  1'.  McGUTRE 

1  ■  "'  -  t:h  Ave.,  Scattlo 


n.  R  BULLEN 

607  So.  Grand  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 

A.B.  ITOLTORP 

122  -  3rd  St.,  Portland 


Please  send  me  full  information 
about  Jasper  National  Park,  the 
Triangle  Tour  and  popular  Alaska 
side-trips.  sunset  3 

Xam< 


Addresi 


yachting-cap  and  gee-string,  but  as  he 
saw  my  costume,  his  eyes  dilated  with  a 
new  ambition. 

He  came  and  fingered  it  covetously. 
He  asked  its  price.  He  tried  to  borrow  it. 
He  even  suggested  a  trade,  offering  me 
first  his  breech-clout  and  finally  his  much- 
prized  yachting-cap. 

But  1  declined — even  with  his  flea-comb 
thrown  in  as  a  premium.  After  all,  this 
was  intimacy,  too. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  slight  venture 
through  a  wide  but  reef-sheltered  expanse 
of  sea,  we  were  again  crawling  along  the 
coast  of  Viti  Levu,  the  main  island  of  the 
archipelago. 

The  climate  had  become  more  dry — for 
the  hills  behind  Suva  rob  the  southeast 
trade-winds  of  their  moisture,  leaving  the 
northern  side  of  the  same  land  in  long 
periods  of  drouth — and  the  luxuriant 
jungle  of  the  windward  shores  had  given 
place  to  a  grassy  country  that  made  the 
towering  mountains  seem  the  more  wild 
and  rugged.  Even  the  cocoanut  palms, 
which  grew  in  a  scraggly  fringe  along  the 
beach,  had  suffered  a  recent  insect  blight, 
and  their  gaunt  trunks,  with  plumage 
faded  to  a  sickly  gray,  intensified  the  ef- 
fect of  loneliness  and  desolation. 

Here  or  there,  however,  when  a  stream 
trickled  down  from  the  hills,  one  found  a 
fertile  valley  where  representatives  of  a 
big  Australian  concern  had  settled  to 
plant  cane  and  establish  a  mill,  and  there 
we  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  exchange 
machinery  or  canned  goods  for  the  sugar 
that  constitutes  Fiji's  principal  crop.  But 
one  saw  few  natives  in  such  places,  for  the 
Fijians  themselves  stayed  mostly  in  the 
interior,  leaving  labor  to  East  Indian 
coolies  imported  by  the  British  under  the 
now-extinct  system  of  indenture. 

"The  blacks  from  the  coast  all  go  to 
sea,"  explained  the  engineer,  "and  you've 
got  to  dig  inland  to  see  the  mountain 
people." 

SO  at  each  stop  I  went  ashore  to  make 
inquiries  about  getting  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  white  men  at  the  sugar-stations, 
however,  seemed  to  know  little  about  it 
and  to  care  less. 

"Eh?  You  want  to  see  a  native  vil- 
lage?" they  would  ask,  slightly  puzzled. 
"Why,  I  dare  say  you'd  find  one  about 
ten  miles  or  so  back  of  that  mountain. 
No;  I've  never  been  there  myself.  But 
it  seems  to  me  I  heard  of  somebody  going 
there  once.  Rather  a  queer  chap,  I  be- 
lieve— a  writer  or  something." 

All  that  day  and  the  next  we  skirted  the 
rugged  coast.  Upon  the  map  in  my  atlas 
at  home,  Fiji  had  been  but  a  speck  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  too  small  even  for  the  daub 
of  pink  that  might  have  classified  it  as  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  reality — 
like  the  many  other  specks  that  dotted  the 
South  Seas — it  stood  for  a  whole  cluster  of 
islands,  in  this  case  some  250  of  them, 
ranging  in  size  from  real  specks  to  great 
hulking  chunks  of  land  a  hundred  miles 
across.  The  total  area  of  Fiji  amounts 
to  7083  square  miles — something  above 
that  of  the  Hawaiian  group— and  this 
mainland  of  Viti  Levu  itself  had  a  terri- 
tory of  4053,  with  mountains  that  rose  a 
good  four  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we 
pulled  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  brown  tropical 
river,  and  anchored  far  out  upon  the  mud 
flats  to  await  the  tide. 


Realize  the  Dream 
of  Your  Lifetime! 

WHO  has  not  dreamt 
of  a  cruise  in  the 
sunny  Mediterranean  and 
a  visit  to  its  lands  so  fasci- 
natingly replete  with  ro- 
mance, history  and  legend? 

You  can  afford  to  go  this  sum- 
mer! 

And,  in  addition,  you  can  visit 
Norway — the  scenic  wonderland 
of  the  world  with  its  awe-inspir- 
ing fjords — marvelous  moun- 
tain scenery — picturesque  vil- 
lages and  towns. 

CLARK'S  3rd  CRUISE 
TO  NORWAY  AND  THE 

Western   Mediterranean 

leaves  New  York  July  2,  1927  on  the 
specially  chartered,  superbly  appointed 
Cunard  liner  "Lancastria"  for  a  52-day 
wonder  trip  embracing  Spain,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Italy,  the  Riviera — 
then  Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland  and 
northern  Germany.  European  stop- 
overs. 

Think  of  it!  You  can  enjoy  luxurious 
comfort,  perfect  service,  an  ideally  ar- 
ranged itinerary  and  with  congenial 
traveling  companions  at  from  $600  to 
$1300,  including  Hotels,  Guides,  Drives, 
Fees,  etc.! 
Can  you  afford  NOT  to  go? 

Clark's  8th  Cruise  Around  the  World 
leaves  New  York  January  16,  1928  (call- 
ing at  Los  Angeles,  February  2)  for  a 
most  interesting  125-day  itinerary. 
$1250  to  $3000. 

Clark's  24th  Cruise  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean leaves  New  York  January  25, 
1928,  for  a  65-day  itinerary  embracing 
the  principal  ports.  $600  to  $1700. 
Proposed  South  Africa — Ceylon-India 
Cruise,  Jan.  25,  '28.    $750  to  $2000. 

Write,  TODAY,  for  interesting  itineraries! 


N  O  RWAY 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bidg.,  New  York 

Originator  of  World  Cruises 


SAVE 


MONEY' PAY  ONLY  $ 

For  Thir  Quality 


LEROY  MM 

PRELW  TENT 

W9     FULLY  EQUIPPED     '  ■ 

Made  of  durable  waterproof  Olive  Drab  Tent  Fabric. 
Complete  with  floor,  awning,  screened  and  curtained 
window  and  door,  metal  frame,  stakes,  jointed  pole 
and  carrying  bag.  7x7  ft.,  only  $19.95,  delivered.  Same 
tent  9Hx9>3!  ft.,  $26.75,  delivered. Satisfaction  jnmranteed. 
SEND  NO  MONEY-Just  name  and  address.  Pay  only  pn^e  of 
tent  on  delivery.  We  prepay  express.  Other  models  aa  low  aa 
$9.40.  Send  for  FREE  catalog.   Factory  prices  save  you  money. 

X/E    B.OY 

3943 


B-OY      TirMT    COMPANY 
McPoiuipAti  JL  1^1  ^1  J.       St  Louis  No. 
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Several  members  of  the  crew  set  out  in 
a  small  boat  to  attach  lanterns  to  posts  or 
trees  along  the  bank,  establishing  our  own 
system  of  light-houses  to  guide  us  up- 
stream in  the  dark.  The  rest,  for  want 
of  other  amusement,  brought  out  heavy 
lines,  and  baiting  them  with  huge  chunks 
of  salt  meat,  fished  for  the  sharks  that 
hovered  about  us. 

While  we  waited  for  the  tide,  I  sat  on 
deck  that  evening  with  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  come  aboard  tight  in  Levuka. 

He  was  a  pleasant,  garrulous  chap,  a 
grizzled  veteran  of  the  islands  who  had 
known  Fiji  since  the  days  of  cannibalism, 
and  he  loved  nothing  better  than  to  smoke 
his  pipe  and  talk  about  the  old  days. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it,  would  you, 
to  see  that  fellow  strutting  around  in  cap 
and  drawers,  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
he'd  have  eaten  you  alive? 

"But  that's  a  fact.  I  was  down  here 
when  Fiji  was  Fiji,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
these  fellows  were  devils.  When  the  first 
whalers  came  through  here,  the  cannibals 
used  to  put  off  in  their  war  canoes  and 
chase  'em  up  and  down  the  coast.  And 
when  they  got  friendly  enough  with  some 
of  us  white  men  to  let  us  land  and  settle 
here,  they'd  come  around  at  night  and 
stick  a  chunk  of  human  flesh  on  a  fence- 
picket  just  as  a  sociable  little  warning  that 
we'd  better  behave  ourselves. 


THEY   were 
devils,   too.    They 


mighty  treacherous 
didn't  often 
fight  you  face  to  face — unless  they 
outnumbered  you  about  forty  to  one. 
They'd  sneak  up  behind  you,  and  clout 
you  over  the  head  with  a  club  when 
you  didn't  expect  it.  Oh,  you  hear  a 
lot  about  their  being  great  warriors  and 
all  that,  but  they  were  just  like  all  savages 
— they  didn't  take  any  useless  risk. 

"They  had  a  war  cry,  you  know — the 
most  blood-curdling  thing  you  ever  want 
to  hear — but  they  didn't  shout  it  as  they 
rushed  into  battle.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  sneaked  into  battle,  and  let  out  the 
whoop  after  they'd  killed  a  victim.  And 
they'd  yell  just  as  loud  if  the  victim  was 
a  woman  or  a  child. 

"But  once  they'd  slaughtered  the 
enemy,  they  were  mighty  brave  heroes. 
They'd  come  sailing  home  with  the  pris- 
oners hanging  from  the  mast,  and  the 
whole  village  would  turn  out  to  welcome 
them  and  help  them  torture  the  poor 
devils.  They'd  cut  out  chunks  from  some 
fellow  and  eat  'em  raw  while  he  writhed 
in  agony.  Finally  when  they  got  through 
teasing  him,  they'd  pick  him  up  and  run 
with  him,  to  smash  his  brains  out  against 
a  rock  or  a  tree.  Then  they'd  do  him  up 
nicely  in  banana  leaves,  and  stuff  him  full 
of  hot  stones,  and  roast  him  'til  he  was 
done  to  a  turn. 

"Sometimes,  if  he  was  somebody  im- 
portant, they'd  send  a  few  choice  morsels 
to  the  chiefs  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
They  did  that  with  Baker,  the  last  big  mis- 
sionary they  murdered.  They  sent  him 
all  over  the  country.  You've  heard  that 
yarn,  haven't  you?  One  chief,  over  in 
Mongondro,  happened  to  get  a  leg  with  a 
boot  on,  and  never  having  seen  shoes  be- 
fore, he  supposed  it  was  part  of  the  white 
man.  He  boiled  that  foot  for  over  a  week, 
trving  to  make  the  leather  tender  enough 
to  eat,  and  had  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  happened  back  there 
over  those  very  hills  you  see." 


Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

So  world  travelers  say  of  this  colossal  chasm,  more  than  a  mile 
deep,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  twelve  miles 
wide,  filled  with  magnificent  rock  temples  aflame  with  changing 
colors.  See  it  this  summer  from  the  lofty  North  Rim,  reached 
through  the  enchanting  Kaibab  National  Forest  with  its  thou- 
sands of  deer,  by  a  5-day,  all-expense  Union  Pacific  motor  bus 
tour  that  also  includes 

Zion  National  Park 
Bryce  Canyon  Cedar  Breaks 

Kaibab  Forest  Prismatic  Plains 

Easy  to  reach.  Low  summer  fares.  Through  Pullmans  to  Cedar 
City,  Utah,  the  gateway.  Escorted  tours.  Comfortable  lodges.  A 
wonderful  vacation  itself  or  a  memorable  side  trip  en  route  to 
Yellowstone  or  the  Pacific  Coast.  Season  June  1  to  October  1. 

The  Zion-Grand  Canyon  Nat.  Parks  Red  Book  tells  all.  Ask  for  it. 

Address  nearest  representative  or   Gen'l  Pass.    Agent,    Dept.   136,  at 
Omaha,  Neb.  :  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  :  Portland,  Ore.  :  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

UNION  PACIFIC 


THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE 
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see  mese  GIANT 
REDWOODS 

on  your  trip  to 

CalifornioLD 

THIRTY  centuries  ago,  these 
redwoods  were  young.  And 
this  summer,  if  you  plan  your 
trip  to  California  well,  you  can  see 
them. 

A  scenic  highway,  400  miles  long, 
runs  through  the  heart  of  all  these  fa- 
mousgroves,  north  from  San  Francisco 
into  Oregon  via  Grants  Pass.  Whether 
you  travel  by  rail,  auto  stage  or  your 
own  car,  the  world' s  oldest  living  trees 
will  shade  your  journey. 

Giant  ferns  and  rhododendrons; 
cool,  sparkling  streams;  modern  ho- 
tels; camping  sites  unsurpassed;  fish- 
ing, swimming  and  boating  are  every- 
where along  your  way. 

You'll  see  so  much  that  is  new  and 
delightful  in  the  Redwood  Empire 
that  you  will  always  want  to  come 
back  and  make  it  your  home.  Send 
this  coupon,  today,  for  the  illustrated 
booklets  on  this  vacation  wonderland. 

Plan  your  trip  with  these  valuable 
helps;  whatever  you  finally  decide, 
you  ought  to  have  the  information  and 
assistance  they  will  give  you. 


REDWOOD  EMPIRE 


MAIL  this  coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Calilbmianslnc 

AND 

REDWOOD  EMPIRE 

ASSOCIATION 

dfcadquarifrs  RI'37 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

140  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  ROOV  60 
PU-jx  tend  me  yeme  booklet* 


StruS.CltrbSlati. 


At  some  late  hour  that  night,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  renewed  pounding  and 
thumping  of  the  engine,  and  a  series  of 
jolts,  as  we  plowed  up-stream  across  the 
mud-flats. 

With  each  crash  came  a  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  skipper's  voice  from  the  bridge: 

"Back  up  a  bit,  Joe,  and  we'll  'ave 
another  jump  at  'er." 

But  we  finally  made  it,  and  at  daybreak 
we  were  lying  well  up  the  brown  river,  be- 
tween low  green  banks  of  sugar  cane,  at 
Ba,  one  of  the  main  strongholds  of  the 
big  Australian  monopoly.  When  I 
broached  the  subject  of  getting  ashore  and 
seeing  something  of  the  country,  however, 
the  captain  was  not  encouraging. 

"*\7"OU    can    take    your    chance  on 
I    catching    the  boat  again,  but  we 
never  know  how  long  we  stay.    It  all  de- 
pends on  the  cargo." 

"But  look  here,"  suggested  the  old- 
timer.  "Why  don't  you  travel  overland. 
There's  a  narrow-gauge  railway  belong- 
ing to  the  sugar  company  that  runs  to 
Lautoka,  the  next  port,  and  you  can  pick 
us  up  tonight.  Take  Sakobi  with  you;  he 
lives  in  Lautoka,  and  he'll  show  you  a  bit 
of  native  life.  You'll  be  there  until  sun- 
down, won't  you,  skipper?" 

"Until  midnight.  I'll  sound  the  fog- 
horn for  you." 

Sakobi  was  delighted  when  I  secured 
permission  for  him  to  leave  with  me.  We 
rowed  ashore,  and  he  led  the  way  through 
a  hodge-podge  of  creeks  and  tracks  and 
sugar-mills  to  the  edge  of  town,  just  as  the 
weekly  passenger  train  came  around  the 
bend. 

It  was  a  quaint  sort  of  thing,  a  series  of 
wooden  boxes  set  on  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
a  toy  locomotive  which  seemed  trying 
furiously,  by  much  shrilling  of  its  whistle, 
to  prove  itself  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited.  In  one  respect,  it  probably  had 
a  right  to  be  proud,  for  it  claims  to  be  the 
only  free  railway  service  in  the  world. 
Run  by  the  sugar  concern  for  the  benefit 
of  its  employees,  without  charge  for  pas- 
sage, it  is  also  probably  the  world's  most 
popular  institution,  and  about  half  the 
natives  hereabouts  apparently  spend  their 
spare  moments  riding  on  it.  At  least,  one 
never  sees  it  vacant,  and  usually  it  is 
loaded  to  capacity,  with  Fijians  and  Hin- 
dus festooned  to  its  sides,  top,  and  bottom. 

Today  was  no  exception.  And  the  lo- 
comotive did  not  pause  long  enough  for 
one  to  choose  his  compartment.  Sakobi 
plunged  into  the  nearest  box  like  an  All- 
Fijian  fullback,  and  I  followed.  The 
whistle  gave  a  toot,  the  engine  gave  a 
yank,  the  car  gave  a  lurch,  and  I  sat 
heavily  in  the  lap  of  a  young  colored  lady. 
She  didn't  seem  to  mind.  In  fact,  when  I 
tried  clumsily  to  rise,  she  promptly  seized 
and  held  me,  to  the  vast  amusement  of 
some  two  dozen  other  young  colored 
ladies,  who  sat  three  deep  on  the  plain 
wooden  benches,  and  who  invited  me, 
with  screams  of  laughter,  to  come  across 
the  six-inch  aisle  and  make  a  fourth. 

So  I  decided  to  stay  where  I  was.  At 
least,  the  one  I  was  sitting  on  seemed 
fairly  comfortable,  and  I  didn't  know 
about  the  others.  And  upon  the  wall  I 
spied  a  placard  in  English  which  read: 
"Passengers  traveling  in  this  car  do  so  at 
their  own  risk." 

Thus  we  rode  away  upon  a  forty  mile 
journey  along  the  coast,  past  oozy  mud- 


EVINRUDING/ 

(M)  Traffic  *  Every  Ijide 
,  t    a  Vacation 


■  •WW?. 

beflUt,f«Ld  rec- 
fits!     Send  f^ 


'  I  'wbLVE  to  15  miles  per 
I  hour  with  the  Evinrude 
Fastwin  gives  the  same 
thrill  as  45  with  your  car.  Car- 
tied  in  one  hand — weighs  only 
49  pounds,  develops  4  H.  P., 
attaches  to  any  boat  in  minute. 
Three  other  models — 8  H.  P. 
Speeditwin  75  lbs.;  2V1  H.  P. 
Sportwin  44  lbs.;  and  2  H.  P. 
Utility  Single.  Speeditwin,  on. 
hydroplane,  delivers  15  to  27 
miles  per  hour.  Exclusive,  copy- 
righted "Boat  Speed  Guide" 
tells  at  a  glance  which  motor  will 
give  you  the  results  you  want. 
Standardized  down-payment  of 
only  $30  on  any  model. Stand 
ardized,  low  monthly  terms — a 
long  time  to  pay. 

Free  Trial  Guarantee 

— refunds  money  if  not  satis- 
fied. That's  the  confidence 
we  have  in  Evinrude  superiority 
and  in  your  liking  this  sport. 
Every  outing  a  real  vacation. 
No  traffic  rules,  no  way  to  be 
reckless.  More  room  than  in 
your  car— new  things  to  see, 
new  places  to  go. 
Evinrude  Motor  Company 
1J04  27th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SEE  EUROPE 

$375  UP 

Comprehensive  Vacation  Tours. 
Comfortable  travel.  Also  Palestine- 
Egypt  cruise.   83  days  $675  up. 

The  Wicker  Tours,  Richmond,  Va. 


13,000-mile 

cruise  to 
the  Islands  of 
c^pmance 

SOUTH  SEAS— 

Oceanic  Tours — 

Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fill 
Australia 

<fc  5  6  "5  F'rst-class,  round  trip.Takesyou  to  all 
*r  *-'*-  oftheSouthSeasinoneromantictour. 
Seven  wonder  weeks.  Other  tours  to  suit  your 
time  and  purse.  Ask  any  tourist  agency  or  write 
for  free  illustrated  Booklet  "E-4." 

Regular  Sailings  from  San  Francisco 

7feOCEANIC 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

lTlatson  navigation  Co.  Owners  ^Operators 

215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Hew  7or\,  ;o  E.  42nd  St. — Chicago,  ;*o  So. 

Dearbom  St. —  Los  Angeles,  510  W.  6th  St. 

Seattle,  13 19  Fourth  Aw. 
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flats  where  mangroves  grew  out  into  the 
water  in  a  maze  of  tangled  roots,  and 
across  stretches  of  plantation,  where  the 
brilliant  green  of  the  sugar-cane  fairly 
blazed  out  against  the  dull  background 
of  mist-smoked  mountains. 

It  was  a  jerky,  leisurely  trip.  For  a 
time  the  Fijian  girls  amused  themselves 
by  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
harmonica  which  passed  democratically 
from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  compart- 
ment to  compartment  throughout  the 
train,  but  finally  tiring  of  this,  they 
parked  their  fuzzy  heads  in  one  another's 
laps  and  went  to  sleep. 

Still,  if  we  loafed  across  the  open  coun- 
try at  a  tortoise-slow  pace,  we  at  least 
made  good  time  at  the  stations,  where  the 
engineer  always  speeded  up  and  rushed 
playfully  through,  forcing  would-be  pas- 
sengers to  catch  us  on  the  fly,  and  at 
some  hour  of  the  afternoon  we  pulled  into 
Lautoka. 

This  was  another  "sugar-town,"  the 
headquarters  of  the  company,  another 
maze  of  tracks  and  roads,  machine-shops 
and  warehouses,  clustering  about  the 
largest  cane-mill  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  population  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  imported  East  Indian  laborers 
— skinny  brown  coolies  from  Calcutta 
or  Madras,  with  crooked  bare  legs  as 
scrawny  as  pipe-stems — and  their  tiny 
womenfolk,  mere  children  themselves  but 
burdened  invariably  with  an  armful  of 
offspring,  both  mothers  and  babies 
swathed  alike  in  voluminous  wrappings 
of  form-obscuring  draperies. 

"Matingali  kalavu!"  snorted  Sakobi, 
surveying  them  with  a  Fijian's  contempt 
for  puny  bodies,  "A  family  of  rats!" 

It  was  the  home  of  the  bule,  or  village 
head-man,  to  which  Sakobi  finally  led  me. 
The  chief  proved  to  be  a  pleasant  old  fel- 
low, naked  save  for  a  white  sulu,  and 
smoking  a  Dawes  underslung  pipe.  He 
shook  hands,  greeting  me  with  "Good 
day,"  but  this  seemed  to  exhaust  his 
English.  So  I  seated  myself  cross-legged 
in  the  center  of  the  chair-less  floor,  and 
waited  while  he  and  Sakobi,  sprawling 
their  length  upon  their  stomachs  on  two 
adjacent  mats,  enjoyed  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion in  the  native  dialect. 

Presently  Sakobi  turned  to  me. 

"You  eat?    Yams?    Breadfruit?" 

The  chief  himself  served  the  dinner, 
upon  a  large  leaf  set  before  me  on  the 
ground  while  his  wife — a  buxom  brunette 
in  a  shapeless  mission-gown — fanned  me 
with  a  bath-towel  to  keep  the  flies  away. 
Gradually,  from  curiosity,  other  residents 
of  the  village  came  to  watch,  forming  a 
silent,  squatting  circle  around  me,  their 
intent  eyes  watching  my  every  move,  un- 
til in  the  gathering  dusk  their  eye-balls 
seemed  to  shine  from  every  corner  of  the 
hut  in  reflection  of  the  embers  in  the  open 
stone  fireplace,  while  the  rest  of  them 
faded  into  the  enveloping  smoke. 

IT  was  delightfully  weird,  but  this 
was  only  the  beginning. 

"You  like  meke-mekeP"  asked  Sakobi. 
"Fiji  sing-song?" 

I  nodded,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
local  glee-club  made  its  appearance.  It 
consisted  largely  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, ranging  from  small  children  to  plump 
and  marriageable  maidens,  who  came 
crawling  ceremoniously  through  the  rear 
doorway  on  hands  and  knees,  bowing  in 
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Beautiful  Cannon.  Beach,  near  Seaside — One  of  the  famous  Oregon  Beaches 
(Left)  Multnomah  Falls — On  the  world-famous 
Columbia  River  Highway , 
near  Portland 


The  History  and  Romance 
of  the  Oregon  Country — 

elegates  who  attend  conventions  at  Portland  and  the    . 
other  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  have  the 

opportunity  of  studying  the  history  and  romance  of 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the  "Oregon  Country"  and  which 
now  comprises  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

No  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  as  replete 
with  stirring  episodes  and  of  events  of  national  and  inter' 
national  importance,  as  were  enacted  in  this  Oregon  country, 
from  the  days  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  the  found- 
ing  of  Astoria  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  the  trek  of  the 
pioneers  over  the  "Old  Oregon  Trail." 

This  Oregon  country  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  is  a  revelation  for 
natural  beauty  and  scenic  grandeur  with  facilities  for  every  outdoor  sport 
and  recreation. 

475,000  people  spent  their  summer  vacations  in  Oregon  last  year,  and  the 
delegates  to  these  conventions  wil  1  be  able  to  enjoy,  in  the  temperate  summer 
climate,  among  our  mountain,  lake  and  seaside  resorts,  in  our  national 
parks  and  monuments,  an  outdoor  vacation  that  will  always  live  in  their 
memories  as  their  most  pleasurable  holidays. 

Bring  your  fishing  tackle,  your  golf  clubs,  your  hiking  things,  and  while 
attending  these  conventions  enjoy  this  great  outdoors.  Twenty  Switzer- 
lands  in  one,  on  this  marvelous  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  to  us  today,  for  booklets  and  any  information.  Address 
the  Publicity  Department,  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Room  704,  Oregon  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


OBEGOfilnvite*llOU 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce         ■ 

Rm. 704  Oregon  Bldg.  Portland, Ore.       M 

Please  send  me  information  and  illustrated  booklet 
on  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


}0 


Attend  Portland's  Rose  Festival,  June  13-18,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Adv.  Clubs  Ass'n  Convention,  June  19-22 
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Pacific  Electric  Ry. 

O.A.SMITH  -  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  MANAG1R 


LOS     ANGELES 


Clean,  tasty 
food,  easily  and 
conveniently 
prepared  to  grat- 
ify that  out- 
door appetite 
and  to  let  the 
Cook  enjoy  each 
camping  minute. 


The  UTILITY  AUTO  KITCHENETTE 

provides  all  the  comforts  of  your  own  kitchen 
—  table,  stove,   oven.   Icebox 
and  pantry — all  combined  in  a 
strong  metal  cabinet.    Can   be 
1   on    running    board    or 
trunk  rack  of  any  automobile. 
FREE  LITERATURE 
Write  for  it! 

RIDDLE  SHEET 
METAL  WORKS 

1069  FOLSOM  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


deference  in  the  manner  of  Japanese 
geisha.  As  they  grouped  themselves  be- 
fore me,  aligning  sopranos  and  contraltos, 
they  were  inclined  to  grin  and  giggle,  until 
shocked  grunts  from  their  elders  restored 
them  to  a  mock  seriousness.  When 
aligned,  too,  there  was  much  delay,  ac- 
companied by  much  whispered  conversa- 
tion, but  once  started  singing,  they 
worked  with  all  their  energy. 

The  hours  slipped  past.  In  the  deepen- 
ing blackness,  relieved  only  by  the  glow 
of  the  fire  and  the  dim  light  of  a  flickering 
oil  lamp,  the  interior  of  the  hut  became  a 
sea  of  barbaric  faces  and  semi-nude,  per- 
spiring bodies  that  carried  one  back  to  the 
tales  of  Melville  and  London.  One  could 
forget  the  big  modern  sugar-mills  just 
across  the  road,  the  white  population  with 
its  clubs  and  pubs  and  schools  and 
churches.  One  could  even  forget  the 
waiting  steamer. 

"Sakobi!"  I  exclaimed.  "It's  getting 
on  toward  midnight!" 

BUT  he  beckoned  to  me  to  remain 
seated. 

"Kava,"  he  said.    "You  drink  kava." 

And  I  recalled  a  warning  from  several 
old-timers  I  had  met  that  one  could  not 
more  grievously  offend  a  native  than  by 
refusing  his  local  beverage.  Throughout 
the  South  Seas  this  kava — often  called 
yangona  in  Fiji — is  an  indispensable  part 
of  every  entertainment. 

"Will  this  go  to  my  head?"  I  asked 
Sakobi,   remembering  the  waiting  boat. 

"No.    No  go  to  head," he  assured  me. 

And  kava,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  an 
alcoholic  intoxicant.  Rather  it  might 
be  described  as  a  mildly  stimulating  drug. 
A  brownish  murky  fluid,  slightly  pungent 
and  acrid,  it  is  usually  obnoxious  to  the 
novice,  but  European  old-timers  in  the 
islands  often  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and 
business  men  frequently  keep  it  in  the 
office  for  an  occasional  swig  with  their 
customers.  Its  constant  and  immoderate 
use  over  a  long  period  of  years  is  some- 
times injurious  to  the  eyes,  so  that  old 
kava-topers  often  become  nearly  blind, 
but  taken  moderately  or  even  in  large 
quantity  from  time  to  time  it  is  of  acknowl- 
edged medicinal  value,  to  such  extent 
that  the  most  zealous  missionaries  do  not 
combat  the  native  custom.  And,  not 
being  an  intoxicant,  it  does  not  go  to  one's 
head;  one  can  drink  any  amount  of  it  and 
remain  clear-minded.  The  funny  thing 
about  it,  however,  is  that  it  does  go  to 
one's  legs. 

Sakobi,  answering  my  query  literally, 
had  neglected  to  tell  me  this.  But  I  dis- 
covered it  for  myself  when,  bidding  my 
hosts  adieu  at  midnight,  I  felt  my  knees 
wobble  and  slid  like  a  fireman  down  the 
slippery  pole  that  led  across  the  moat. 
At  the  moment,  I  attributed  the  mishap 
to  the  stiffness  resultant  from  sitting 
cross-legged  all  evening  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed posture.  But  when  we  started  out 
across  the  maze  of  roads  and  tracks  to- 
ward the  wharf,  where  the  skipper  was 
conscientiously  sounding  the  promised 
fog-horn  as  a  summons  to  hasten,  there 
was  no  question  but  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  legs  themselves. 

"Come  here,  Sakobi.    Give  me  a  hand." 

He  locked  his  arm  through  mine. 
But  his  legs  were  just  as  bad  as  mine. 
For  a  quarter-mile  we  made  progress, 
leaning   against  each    other  as   our  feet 
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gravitated  toward  the  center.  Then,  de- 
spite all  efforts  at  control,  his  started  for 
the  left  and  mine  for  the  right,  and  we 
both  sat  down  heavily. 

And  before  our  eyes  the  little  steamer, 
its  skipper  tired  of  waiting,  edged  out  into 
the  harbor,  carrying  all  my  possessions. 
At  that  instant  she  seemed  a  palatial 
ocean  liner.  I  thought  of  Suva  again, 
with  its  social  clubs,  hotels,  tennis  courts, 
Carnegie  Library,  jails,  Fords,  and  pro- 
hibition debates.  But  here  I  was — 
stranded — in  the  beastly,  backward  places 
— where  romance  consisted  of  riding  in  a 
colored  lady's  lap,  and  adventure  of  fight- 
ing by  proxy  a  shark  that  wouldn't  fight. 

I  was  still  sitting  there,  beside  Suva's 
champion  hangman,  when  up  from  the 
steamer  landing  came  the  old-timer  who 
had  been  on  board. 

"But  my  boy,"  he  comforted  me,  as  he 
listened  to  my  story,  "you're  still  on  the 
same  island.  You  may  have  to  climb  a 
few  mountains  and  swim  a  few  rivers,  but 
you'll  see  the  country.  And  you  may 
have  your  chance  to  dine  with  the  same 
fellows  that  ate  old  Baker." 

In  his  fourth  article,  to  be  published  in 
the  next  issue,  Mr.  Foster  will  describe 
his  experiences  in  traveling  overland 
through  Fiji  and  living  among  the  natives 
of  the  interior — The  Editors. 
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{Continued  from  page  40) 

(1)  Gaspar  de  Portola — 1769.  (2) 
Zebulon  M.  Pike  (1 779-1813),  who 
climbed  the  Peak  in  1806.  (3)  William 
Frederick  Cody.  Cody,  Wyoming.  (4) 
New  Mexico.  Resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress, August,  1911.  Formally  admitted, 
1912.  (5)  The  system  by  which  water  is 
being  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  a 
reservoir  made  by  cutting  the  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  dam  across  the  Tuolumme  River  at 
the  lower  end  of  Hetch-Hetchy  valley, 
in  the  Sierras.  (6)  John  Charles  Fremont 
wrote  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay  as  the  Golden  Gate  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  1848.  First  time  thus  men- 
tioned. (7)  In  the  valley  of  Little  Big 
Horn,  Wyoming.  (8)  Six  and  one-tenth 
miles.  (9)  Queen  Liliuokalani.  (10)  Cap- 
tain Cook  (1778).  (11)  The  Alaska  pur- 
chase, 1867,  for  $7,200,000.  Arranged  by 
Secretary  Seward.  (12)  Governor's  Cas- 
tle (Russian),  Sitka,  Alaska.  (13)  Bret 
Harte.  "Plain  Language  From  Truthful 
James."  (14)  Colorado.  (15)  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Arkansas  (Colorado);  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  (Arizona);  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  (Wyoming.) 

(16)  San  Francisco,  January  12,  1876. 
(Died,  Glen  Ellen,  November  22,  1916.) 

(17)  January,  1848,  by  James  Wilson 
Marshall.  (18)  Wabash  District,  Indiana, 
November  10,  1841.  1854  went  to  Ore- 
gon. Died  in  California  in  1913.  (19)  Los 
Angeles— 576,673.  (20)  Horace  Greeley. 
(1811-1872).  (21)  Wyoming,  Montana 
and  Idaho.  (22)  Arthur  Chapman. 
(June  25,  1873).  (23)  Carson  City, 
Nevada.  (After  Kit  Carson.)  (24)  (a) 
Berkeley,  California;  (b)  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington; (c)  Boulder,  Colorado;  (d)  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon;  (e)  Moscow,  Idaho.  (25) 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 


Like  a  World  Tour 

And  only  a  few  hours  away.     Spend  your 
vacation  this  year  in  Southern  California. 


COME  and  see  the  desert  sands 
of  India,  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Scotland,  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
the  palms  of  Egypt,  the  beaches  of 
Biarritz,  Italian  Lakes,  Mediterran' 
ean  Islands,  Old  Spanish  Missions 
— the  cabarets  of  Paris 
— the  noted  theatres 
of  the  West's  own 
Los  Angeles,  movie 
capital  of  America — 
for  here  is  grouped 
within  a  few  square 
miles  some  of  the  finest 
bits  of  any  world  tour. 

See  all  of  them  now 
or  this  summer. 

You'll  find  it  cool — 
ideal    for  a   vacation. 
Average  mean  summer 
temperatures  in  a  central  city  of  this 
section  (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  fig- 
ures, not  our  own)  have  been  as  fol- 
lows for  50  years :  June  66  degrees ; 


July  70;  August  71,  and  September 
69.     Humidity  is  always  low. 

And  summer  is  the  rainless  season 
in  Southern  California. 

Go  sailing,  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  horse- 
back  riding,  hiking,  camping,  motoring,  sight- 
seeing— play  golf  or  tennis 
— choose  any  sport  you  like 
and  have  it  at  its  best  in  a 
setting  of  rare  beauty  with 
never-failing  blue  skies  over- 
head. 

Where  else  is  so  much 
offered? 

Here's  a  summer  vaca- 
tion that  you've  never  had 
before — carefree — healthful 
—  different  and  enchant- 
ing —  almost  like  a  trip 
abroad. 

Living  costs  are  excep- 
tionally reasonable  and  ar- 
ranged to  fit  every  purse. 
We  have  issued  probably  the  most  com- 
plete book  on  vacations  ever  printed.  We'll 
send  a  copy  free  to  you — 52  pages  illustrated, 
tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  a  copy  now. 
Just  mail  coupon  below. 


our  sail*  and  <. 
road  ahead. 


Southern  California 

All -Year  Vacation  Land  Supreme 


The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of 
well  over  a  million,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  country's  rich- 
est agricultural  communities. 

The  growth,  wealth  and  marvelous  resources  of 
Southern  California  are  indicated  by  the  following 
facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  alone: 

Value  of  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Products 
(1926),  $89,807,515;  Value  of  Citrus  Products 
( 1 926),  $26.692,846 ;  Oi  i  Produc  tion  ( 1 926), 
122,564,276  bbls.;  Harbor  Imports  (1926),  4.962.- 
482  tons;  Harbor  Exports  (1926),  17,132.494  tons; 
Total  Harbor  Tonnage,  22,094.976. 

A  producing  season  of  365  days  a  year  permit- 
ting year  'round  crops. 


All-Year  Club  op  Southern  California 
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OW  many  of  you,  we  won- 
der, remember  the  thrilling 
serial  "The  Lord  of  Thun- 
dergate"  which  appeared 
in  Sunset  some  three  or 
four  years  ago?  That  was  Sidney  Her- 
schel  Small's  first  magazine  serial.  It  was 
published  in  book  form  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain;  the  movies 
bought  the  story  and  based  a  highly  suc- 
cessful picture  on  it— and  Mr.  Small  was 
established  as  a  novelist. 

Later  Sunset  ran  another  story  of  his, 
"The  Jewel  Spear  of  Heaven",  a  romantic 
adventure  serial  laid  in  old  Japan.  Then 
Mr.  Small  wrote  two  novels  which  did  not 
appear  in  magazine  form — "Fourscore" 
and  "Both  One." 

*  t  t 

MEANWHILE  he  had  been  study- 
ing old  California.  The  fascina- 
tion of  the  leather-jacketed  steel-corse- 
leted  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune  and  the 
roughly  gowned,  humble  padre  conquer- 
ing a  new  land,  each  in  his  own  way,  took 
hold  of  him  and  he  wrote  "Sword  and 
Candle",  the  story  of  the  earliest  southern 
missions,  the  epic  of  the  beginnings  of 
California. 

That  book  was  only  half  done  when  a 
plan  began  to  grow  in  his  mind.  There 
was  more  to  be  told  of  the  early,  colorful 
days  than  could  be  got  between  the  covers 
of  one  book.  A  hundred  novelists  had  used 
the  days  of  '49  as  background;  thousands 
more  would  doubtless  base  novels  upon 
those  rough  and  ready  days.  But  there 
was  a  California  before  that — a  California 
which  existed  in  the  histories,  in  the 
diaries,  but  which  has  seldom  crept  into 
fiction.  Only  a  few  novelists  had  at- 
tempted to  interpret  the  spirit  of  that 
earlier  day  through  the  medium  of  the 
novel. 

t  t  t 

So  the  plan  took  shape.  One  book  was 
obviously  not  enough.  Why  not  a  trilogy? 
And  a  trilogy  it  is  to  be. 

The  second  story  in  the  group  is  to  be 
called  "Footholds  of  Men"  and  will  ap- 
pear serially  in  Sunset  beginning  next 
month. 

Ihe  setting?  The  country  which  cen- 
tered about  the  old  Mission  San  Rafael 
Arcangel — what  is  now  part  of  Marin 
County,  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
time — 1827.  The  story?  Well,  we  can't 
tell  you  too  much,  of  course.  There  are  a 
great  many  secrets  which  the  Desk  must 
hold  inviolable,  however  much  it  might 
prefer  to  be  prodigal  with  the  mysteries 
entrusted  to  it.  But  we'll  promise  you 
action  in  plenty  and  as  lovable  a  heroine 
as  you've  ever  met  in  fiction. 

And  color!  There  has  never  been  a 
more  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the 
West  than  those  glorious  days  when  a  man 
owned  more  land  than  he  knew,  when  a 
ranchero  simply  guessed  at  the  number 
of  his  cattle  and  kept  open  house  with 
lavish   hospitality  for  anyone  who  hap- 
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pened  by;  when  warm  eyes  coquetted 
through  carved  fans  and  lacy  mantillas 
hinted  mystery  and  delight;  when  a  dance 
might  be  followed  by  an  Indian  fight,  a 
duel  by  a  peaceful  hour  of  confession  in 
the  cool  shade  of  serene  Mission  arches. 

Well, — enough!    "Footholds   of  Men" 
as  we  have  said,  begins  next  month,  and 
we  don't  want  you  to  miss  it. 
t  t  t 

WE    mustn't    neglect    this    issue, 
though. 

On  page  12  there's  the  first  of  a  series  of 
two  articles  on  Western  aviation  written 
by  D.  R.  Lane  especially  for  Sunset 
readers. 

This  first  article  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  air  mail  in  the  Far  West.  Sunset 
arranged  for  Mr.  Lane  to  fly  over  all  of 
the  air  routes  mentioned  in  this  story  and 
his  intimate,  "inside"  account  of  the  busi- 
ness of  carrying  the  air  mail  in  the  West 
is  interesting  in  the  extreme.  His  second 
article,  to  appear  next  month,  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  commercial  aviation  in 
the  Far  West  and  discuss  the  probabilities 
of  development  along  that  line. 
t  T  t 

AS  the  spring  and  summer  months 
approach  one  naturally  begins  to 
think  of  vacation. 

In  the  West,  vacation  so  often  means 
camping  out  that  the  editors  have  felt  it 
worth  while  to  arrange  for  an  article  to 
cover  some  of  the  esoteric  mysteries  of 
that  art. 

On  page  20  of  this  issue  appears  "Camp- 
ing is  an  Art!"  written  by  Peter  J.  Schwab 
with  one  purpose  in  mind — to  be  genuinely 
helpful  to  the  camper-by-motor  who  needs 
the  advice  which  may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  successful  and  an  un- 
successful vacation. 

Mr.  Schwab  writes  with  unquestioned 
authority.  He  has  been  editor  of  one  of 
the  better  known  outdoor  magazines  for 
some  years  and  has  made  a  specialty  of 
motor-camping.  Only  last  fall  he  drove 
across  country  from  the  East,  bringing 
his  family  with  him,  and  the  experience 
which  he  gained  on  that  trip  has  made 
him  conversant  with  the  latest  wrinkles 
in  the  game.  If  you're  thinking,  even 
remotely,  of  going  camping  this  summer 
you'll  need  his  article;  if  you're  not,  you'll 
enjoy  it  anyhow. 

t  T  T 

AND  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
vacations,  Paul  A.  Ewing, — who, 
if  he  hasn't  driven  every  road  in  the  Far 
West,  has  come  pretty  close  to  it — has  a 
suggestion  for  you. 

Beginning  on  page  32  is  the  outline  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing California  tour  he  can  think  of.  There's 
a  rough  map,  too,  so  that  in  case  he  covers 
too  much  ground  for  you,  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  adjust  the  trip  to  suit 
your  own  convenience. 

For  a  later  issue  of  Sunset  Mr.  Ewing 


has  planned  a  similar  tour,  this  time  cover- 
ing the  Missions  of  the  Southwest — taking 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  a  side  jaunt 
into  Texas. 

Of  course  one  likes  to  plan  one's  own 
trip,  but  Mr.  Ewing's  outlines  are  so  lucid 
and  his  descriptions  so  meaty  and  inform- 
ative that  we  feel  you'll  welcome  them  in 
the  light  in  which  the  editors  publish 
them — as  suggestions  which  may  be  of 
value  to  the  prospective  vacationist. 

t  t  T 

HAVE  you  ever  climbed  a  moun- 
tain— a  real  mountain? 

If  you  have,  you'll  know  that  there's  a 
thrill  in  mountain-climbing  which  can't 
be  matched  by  any  other  strictly  ter- 
restrial experience. 

Anne  Shannon  Monroe,  (you  know  her 
novel  "Behind  the  Ranges"  and  her  best- 
selling  book  of  essays  "Singing  in  the 
Rain",  of  course,)  tells,  on  page  26,  just 
why  she  climbs  mountains — why  it  is 
that  she  has  been  able  to  discover  no 
sport  so  exhilarating,  no  recreation  so 
thoroughly  worth  while. 

Miss  Monroe  climbs  with  the  Mazamas, 
a  world-famous  mountain  climbing  club 
in  Portland  but  there  are  other  clubs 
everywhere  in  the  West  which  will  wel- 
come a  true  mountain  enthusiast  with 
open  arms. 

Read  Miss  Monroe's  article;  we,  for 
one,  will  never  forget  her  story  of  the  irate 
professor  and  his  reprimand  to  a  member 
of  the  party  who  let  his  attention  wander 
during  a  slide  down  a  glacier;  "Ven  you 
lose  your  hat,  lose  your  hat!  Ven  you 
glisade,  glisade!" 

t  t  » 

THE  "dude-ranch"  is  with  us  to 
stay,  and  a  very  good  and  pros- 
perous business  it  is,  too.  But  it's  con- 
ceivable that  there  might  be  found,  among 
the  cowboys  who  have  taken  on  dude- 
wrangling  for  a  living,  an  occasional  ob- 
stinate misogynist  who  feels  that  guiding 
feminine  dudes  and  answering  feminine- 
dude  questions  is  just  a  degree  or  so 
more  than  he  can  stomach. 

Ellis  Parker  Butler  has  discovered  such 
a  cowboy— a  pair  of  them  in  fact — and  in 
"Bruce  of  the  Bar-None"  (page  9  of  this 
issue)  he  weaves  a  delightfully  humorous 
story  about  the  adventures  of  these  two 
horny-handed  sons  of  the  open  spaces  who 
couldn't  stand  even  one  more  dude. 

You  see,  they  figured  that  any  good 
hand  could  herd  reindeer  just  as  well  as 
punch  cows,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any 
dudes  up  by  the  Arctic  Circle — but  let 
Mr.  Butler  tell  it! 


And  so  here's  the  Desk  filled  and  we've 
missed  mentioning  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
issue.  Well — we  had  to  tell  you  about 
"Footholds  of  Men",  because  it  begins 
next  month,  and  that's  where  the  space 
went.    Until  next  month,  then! 
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When  appetit 
need  to  be  tenif 

You  Want  the  sharply  sparkling  taste  that  tempts 
and  stimulates  the  appetite.  You  want  the 
wholesome,  easily  digested  food  that  gives  new 
health  and  strength. 

Pet  Milk  With  Orange  Juice  has  all  those  qualities. 
The  blend  is  perfect.  It  tastes  like  neither 
milk  nor  orange  juice,  but  has  a  pleasing,  dis- 
tinctive flavor  of  its  own. 

The  Best  of  "Milk  "Made  'Better.  Pet  Milk  is 
pure,  rich  milk — nature's  most  nearly  perfect 
food — concentrated,  made  scientifically  clean, 
and  more  easily  digested,  by  sterilization.  The 
orange  juice  adds  vitalizing  properties  to  the 
wholesome  milk.  The  combination  is  better 
than  milk  alone. 


ted 


To  Make  Orange  Milk  Shake 


%  cup  water 


}/2  cup  orange  juice     1  teaspoon  lemon 
\z  cup  Pet  Milk  juice  (if  desired)      Sugar  to  taste 

Add  the  diluted  milk  slowly  to  the  fruit  juice.      Shake 
with  cracked  ice  in  a  cocktail  shaker  or  in  a  glass  fruit  jar. 

For  Children.  It  tempts  and  stimulates  the  ap- 
petite— helps  to  get  them  to  drink  the  milk 
they  ought  to  have.  It  is  rich  in  the  vitamins 
— rich  in  all  the  food  properties  that  growth 
and  health  require. 

Pet  Milk  will  serve  every  need  you  have  for 
cream  or  milk — in  place  of  cream  at  less  than 
half  the  cost — diluted  to  suit  any  milk  use,  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  ordinary  milk. 

Our  new  book  contains  many  useful  suggestions 
— how  to  get  more  milk  in  the  diet — how  to 
get  children  to  drink  more  milk — formula  for 
infant  feeding — over  one  hundred  recipes.  We 
will  send  it  free  on  request. 

PET  MILK  SALES  CORPORATION 
24  California  Street,   San   Francisco 


CAMEL 


To  you— experienced  smokers . . . 


EXPERIENCED  smokers,  your  patronage 
has  put  Camel  first  among  cigarettes. 

You  know  good  tobaccos.  From  their 
taste  and  fragrance,  you  know  that  Camels 
are  rolled  of  the  choicest  Turkish  and 
Domestic  tobaccos  grown. 

Your  preference  proves  it.  You've  paid 
every  price  and  tried  every  brand,  and 
you  will  smoke  only  Camels.  Camel 
popularity — your  vote — shows  that  Camel 
is  totally  unlike  any  other  cigarette  that 
ever  was  made. 

You  are  also  steady  smokers,  and  you 
have  paid  Camel  the  highest  compliment: 
"No  matter  how  liberally  we  smoke  them, 


Camels  never  tire  the  taste.  They  never 
leave  a  cigaretty  after-taste." 

Experienced  smokers,  it  is  your  patron- 
age that  enables  us  to  produce  the  best. 
We  spare  no  expense,  we  buy  the  best  of 
everything  for  Camels  because  we  dare 
look  forward  to  your  appreciation.  And 
you  give  it  beyond  all  bounds! 

There's  only  one  thing  more  we  could 
ask.  Pass  the  good  news  to  inexperienced 
smokers.  Help  them  shorten  the  search 
for  tobacco  enjoyment.  Extend  them  the 
most  friendly — because  the  most  helpful 
— smoke  invitation  ever     spoken — 

"Have  a  Camel!" 


J.     REYNOLDS     TOBACCO     COMPANY,     WINSTON-SALEM,     N.     C 
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"The  Struggle  in  China" 

By   Edward   T.  Williams 
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A  New  Serial 
0/~  California  in  the  Days  of  the  Dons 

"Footholds  of  Men" 

By   Sidney   Herschel   Small 
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*The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
some  four  hundred  signs  on  roofs 
along  the  airways  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Each  gives  the  name  of  the 
town  where  the  warehouse  is  located 
and  can  be  read  from  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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CHEVROLET 


Jbr  Economical  Transportation 
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The      $CQC 
COACH  Dz/D 

The  Touring   $C1  r 
or  Roadster        -J**J 

The  Coupe         625 
The  4-Door 
Sedan 
The  Sport 
Cabriolet 

The  Landau 

The  Imperial 
Landau     •     - 

Vi-Ton  Truck 

{Chassis  only) 
1-Ton  Truck 

(Chassis  only) 
Atl  prices  f.o.b.FIint,  Mich. 
Balloon  tires  now  standard 
on  all  models.  In  addition 
to  these  low  prices  Chevro- 
let' sdelivered  pncest  ncludt 
the  lowest  handli  ng  and 
financing  charges  available. 


695 
715 
745 

780 
395 
495 


>>i,  11..., 

Beautiful  Chevrolet 


A  car  for 
her,  too/ 

In  thousands  of  the  average  American 
homes  there  are  now  two  automobiles  —  "a 
car  for  her,  too,"  so  that  there  may  be  trans- 
portation for  the  family  while  "he"  drives 
to  business. 

And  the  family  car  has  such  an  infinite  de- 
gree of  usefulness!  —  neighborhood  shop- 
ping, running  downtown,  taking  the  chil- 
dren to  school,  afternoon  calls,  meeting 
trains  and  the  many  trips  that  must  be 
made  to  and  from  the  house  as  part  of  every 
day's  -work. 

Chevrolet  is  admirably  suited  to  a  woman's 
needs.  It  is  so  easy  to  drive  and  to  park  that 
women  handle  it  with  perfect  safety  and 
confidence  under  every  condition  of  road- 
way and  traffic.  And,  with  striking  new 
bodies  by  Fisher,  it  provides  in  abundant 
measure  the  comfort,  charm  and  elegance 
that  women  enjoy  in  a  motor  car. 

Chevrolet  prices  are  amazingly  low,  with 
terms  of  payment  remarkably  easy,  so  that 
Chevrolet  ownership  is  always  economical 
— even  when  the  family  has  more  than  one 
automobile. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT.  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corfiaratien 
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51DNEY  HERSCHEL 
SMALL,  whose  new  story, 
" Footholds  of  Men",  begins  in 
this  issue,  is  already  known  to 
SUNSET  readers.  His  "Lord 
of  the  Thunder  Gate"  and  "The 
Jewel  Spear  of  Heaven"  were 
two  of  the  most  popular  serial 
stories  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
magazine. 

Mr.  Small  himself?  Well, 
his  chief  distinction  is  that  he's 
the  hardest  working  writer  we 
know;  the  fact  that  he  lives  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  San  Francisco 
and  only  comes  into  the  city  on  an 
average  of  once  a  month  ought  to 
be  evidence  of  that!  As  for  his 
picture  above,  he  suggests  that 
either  Mrs.  Small  is  an  inexpert 
photographer  or  he's  a  poor  sub- 
ject. We  can't  agree  with  either 
proposition:  it  looks  just  like 
him  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

Editorial  Contents 

are  copyrighted  and  must  not  be  re- 
produced without  permission.  Mate- 
rial intended  for  the  editorial  pages 
should  be  addressed:  Editors  of 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  with  return 
postage  enclosed.  Unsolicited  con- 
tributions are  received  at  the 
owner's  risk.  Material  of  special 
interest  to  Westerners  is  preferred. 

Subscription  Price 

$2.50  a  year  in  advance;  single 
copies  25  cents.  For  Canada,  no 
additional  postage;  for  other  coun- 
tries $1.00  additional.  In  remitting, 
use  postoffice  or  express  money 
orders  or  checks;  currency  sent  in  a 
letter  should  be  registered.  The  sub- 
scription expiration  date  appears 
each  month  on  the  magazine  wrap- 
per. Notice  of  change  of  address 
must  give  both  the  new  and  the  old 
addresses,  and  should  be  sent  three 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take 
effect. 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco 

Postoffice  as  second 
class  matter. 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Boys'  Schools 


P    A    pF   Military 

J^  ^\  \J  ■  a  Academy 

big  school  for  little  boys 

Page  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  mili- 
tary school  for  little  boys.  Sound  training 
in  the  common  branches  comes  first.  The 
military  is  adapted  to  young  boy  needs. 
Parents  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  un- 
derstanding and  encouragement  for  their 
little  boys.  This  is  the  largest  school  of  its 
kind  in  America.  Write  for  the  catalog. 
ROBERT     A.     GIBBS,     Headmaster 

1223  Cochran  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  California 


£an  Rafael 

Military    Academy 

On  30  acre  eitate  at  foot  of  famous  Tamftlpais 
Range  -  climate  unsurpassed  -  high  scholastic 
standards  -  preparation  for  Eastern  and  West- 
ern universities  -  new  bsildioga  and  equip- 
ment -  cavalry  -  band  -  large  athletic  field  - 
swimming  pool  -individual  supervision  -boys  of 
high  school  age,  also  junior  department  for  boys 
from  six  years.   Address  A.  L.  Stewart,  Snft. 

SAN    RAFAEL.    CALIFORNIA 


•  M  It  Hi 

tyoremostTreparatory  and 
XJunior  College  of  the  'Tjdestl 

Nationally   accredited.    Near 

Seattle.     For   BOOKLET  write 

SB  Frank  G.  Moran,  M. A., Headmaster, 

W  Box  S.  Moran  School,  Wash.  U.S.A. 


The  Tamalpais  School 

San  Rafael,  California 

A  non-military  preparatory  school  offering  the  traditions  and 
standards  of  the  best  eastern  schools. 


Box  6-A 


James  W.  Williams,  B.  A.,  M  A. 

Headmaster 


San  Rafael 


California    Preparatory   School 

For  boys.  Prepares  for  universities,  East  and  West,  also  for 
business  life.  Accredited.  Stresses  the  essentials.  General 
and  elective  courses.  Junior  School  grades,  5  to  8.  Christian 
influences.  Horsemanship  and  all  outdoor  activities.  Catalog. 
C.  M.  Wood,  Supt.,  Box  S,  Covina,  Cal. 

Harvard  School  SS5 

The  leading  school  for  boys  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Day  and 
boarding.  Prepares  for  college  and  business  life.  Fully 
accredited.  Member  R.  0.  T.  C.  For  catalog  and  particulars 
address:  Rev.  R.  B.  Gooden,  D.  D.,  Headmaster,  Box  S. 


IF    YOU   HAVE    A 


BOY 


who  needs  sound  training  for  college  and  for 
business  life  and  who  wants  to  go  to  a  school 
where  outdoor  activities  are  encouraged 
(either  military  or  non-military) — write  us 
and  tell  us  about  him.  We  want  you  to 
make  a  wise  selection  for  your  lad  and  we 
will  aid  you  in  every  way  we  can. 

Write  to 
Sunset's  School  Department 

1045  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EVER  since  the  inception  of 
this  department,  it  has  been 
Sunset's  privilege  to  assist 
its  parent-readers  in  selecting 
the  right  schools  for  their 
children.  We  have  directed  parents  who 
have  been  puzzled  on  many  points  regard- 
ing educational  institutions  and  we  have 
settled  questions  that  have  come  up  from 
time  to  time. 

For  example:  you  wonder  whether 
such-and-such  a  school  you  have  picked 
out  for  your  son  or  daughter  is  directly 
accredited  to  college  or  whether  the  stu- 
dent must  take  an  entrance  examination; 
you  would  like  to  know  what  fields  of 
education  some  school  specializes  in  and 
also  how  much  athletics  are  encouraged 
in  proportion  to  scholastic  learning;  you 
might  consider  still  another  school  if  you 
knew  about  the  faculty;  you  like  a  fourth 
but  you  aren't  sure  about  the  tuition  fees 
and  incidental  expenses.  All  these  things 
Sunset  finds  out  for  you  I 

We  would  like  to  have  you  realize  that 
there  is  some  school  here  in  the  West  that 
is  adequately  equipped  to  train  and  to 
educate  your  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go.  If  you  want  your  daughter  to  have 
a  general  education  with  individual  in- 
struction, plus  some  points  of  social  polish, 
you  can  do  no  better  than  by  sending  her 
to  one  of  the  many  splendid  western 
private  schools.  If  you  want  your  son  to 
get  a  sound  training  in  the  essential 
branches,  with  some  military  training,  or  if 
you  would  rather  have  him  go  to  a  non- 
military  preparatory  institution,  you  are 
doing  him  immeasurable  good  by  letting 
him  go  to  a  selected  western  school. 

YOU  will  find  that  our  western 
schools  are  second  to  none.  As 
far  as  location  goes,  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  are  situated  where  the  climate 
is  gentle  the  year  around — which  makes 
for  continual  health  for  your  child. 
Buildings  and  equipment  are  unequaled 
anywhere.  And  you  will  discover  that  the 
faculties  are  selected  both  from  graduates 
of  the  foremost  colleges  in  the  United 
States  and  from  those  teachers  who  have 
the  keenest  insight  into  children's  prob- 
lems. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  deciding 
where  to  send  your  boy  or  girl,  write  to 
Sunset's  Private  School  Department, 
stating  your  individual  problem,  and  we 
will  suggest  a  private  school  that  we  feel 
sure  will  meet  with  your  approval.  We 
have  our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  what's 
doing  along  educational  lines  in  the  West, 
and  where  it's  being  done  best.  We  know 
where  the  good  schools  are  located  and  in 
just  what  branch  or  branches  of  education 
they  stand  unexcelled. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to 
render  to  our  readers  all  the  help  that  is 
within  our  power.  We  are  happy  to  offer 
you  this  service — more  than  happy  to 
have  you  take  advantage  of  it. 


Girls'  Schools 


Qirls  Collegiate  School 

Glendora  Foothills,  California 

A  country  school  30  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Over- 
looks famous  San  Gabriel  Valley.  Charming  build- 
ings of  Italian  design.  Orange  groves,  bridle  paths  on 
school's  estate.  Saddle  horses.  All  sports.  Outdoor 
life  a  reality.  7th  grade  to  college  entrance.  Gen- 
eral, Post-graduate  and  Special  Courses.  Accredited. 
36th  year  begins  Sept.  29th.  Catalog  and  views. 
Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals 


^HARKERS« 

PALO  ALTO      CALIFORNIA 
"The  Home  of  Stanford  University" 

Out  door  life  all  the  year  round. 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Separate  residence  for  girls  from  5  to  14  years. 

CATALOO'UFON      REQUEST 


The  RANDOLPH  SCHOOL 

Prepare*  for    California  and   Eastern  Colleges. 

Elementary  Department 

FLORA  ALBERTINE  RANDOLPH, 

Principal, 

Wsllesley  College — Stanford  University. 

2962  Derby  St.  Berkeley,  California 


The  Bishop's  School  "tt&T 

Box  14,  La  Jolla,  California 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.  Forty  minutes  from  Sa» 
Diego.  Intermediate  School.  Preparation  for  Eastern  Colleges 

Caroline  Seely  Cummins,  Headmistress. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President,  Board  of  Trusteet 

CASTILLEJA  SCHOOL  Sis^S 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Pre-Primary  through  Upper 
School.  Preparatory  for  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges.  Special 
attention  to  College  Board  Examinations.  For  Illustrated  Boot 
of  Information  address  the  Principal,    Mary  I.  Lockey,  A.  B. 

Orton   School  g?h9 

Delightful  cultural  environment.    Outdoor  study  all  winter 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Dra- 
matics, Athletics,  Riding.  38th  year.  Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal 
154  South  Euclid  Ave.,  Pasadena,  California. 
1245  South  Manhattan  Place,  Los  Angeles,  California 

MARLBOROUGH  SCHOOL  £?£LS 

Established  1889.    Boarding  and  Day  School.    Accredited 
College  Preparation.   Special  advantages  in  Music,  French 
Art,  Home  Economics,  etc.  Outdoor  life.  Riding. 
Ada  S.  Blake,  A.  B.,  Principal, 
5029A  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


IF    YOU    HAVE    ./ 

GIRL 


who  wants  to  specialize  a  bit  in  her  chosen 
field  along  with  her  general  work  and  who 
needs  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and 
encouragement,  drop  us  a  line  or  two  and  let  us 
help  you  select  a  school  for  her;  our  western 
schools  offer  the  highest  traditions  and  stand- 
ards, and  those  are  what  you  appreciate. 

Write  to 
Sunset's  School  Department 

1045  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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There's 


in  the  cheap  paint  can! 


! 


WHEN  you  are  tempted  by  a  "low  price'    and 
alluring  promises  to  use  "cheap"  paint  on  your 
house — STOP !    There's  a  joker  in  every  can. 

It  may  lool{  like  paint.  It  may  smell  like  paint.  But 
if  it  sells  at  a  "cheap"  price  you  can  decide  that  it  is 
made  of  poor  or  skimpy  materials.  And  a  poor  paint 
is  the  most  costly  paint  you  can  put  on  your  house. 

Let  the  "formula"  prove  it 

There  is  one  way  to  prove  that  a  "low  price"  house 
paint  is  merely  an  inferior  paint.  Insist  upon 
seeing  the  formula,  either  on  the  can  or 
in  the  literature.  Then  compare  it  with  the 
formula  of  fine  old  SWP  which  you  will 
always  find  openly  printed  on  every  can. 

Note  the  big  percentage  of  White  Lead 
Carbonate  and  White  Lead  Sulphate  used  in 
SWP  Outside  Gloss  White  House  Paint. 

White  lead  should  be  the  basic  ingredient 
of  all  white  paint  and  light  tints.  It  is  to 
these  paints  exactly  what  flour  is  to  bread. 

See  how  much   less  of  this  basic  ingre- 


fflfe 

SWP  COVERS 

3 6O  SQ.PEET 

PER    GALLON 

(2  COATS) 

fflft 

CHEAP  PAINT 
COVERS  ONLY 
250  SQ.FEET 
PER  GALLON 
(2  COATS) 


dient  is  used  in  the  average  "cheap"  white  paint. 

Zinc  oxide,  another  costly  pigment,  is  the  next  esseiv 
tial  ingredient.  A  liberal  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  com- 
bined with  a  large  amount  of  white  lead  makes  for  a 
balanced  formula — such  as  the  formula  of  SWP  Out- 
side Gloss  White  House  Paint.  It  assures  a  finish  of 
superior  wearing  quality. 

More  than  90%  of  the  pigment  content  of  SWP 
Outside  Gloss  White  is  made  up  of  these  two  impor- 
tant ingredients — white  lead  and  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  majority  of  "cheap"  white  paints 
you  will  find  only  50%  or  less. 

It  is  the  liberal  quantity  of  this  expensive 
basic  material  in  every  can  of  SWP  Outside 
Gloss  White  that  gives  this  fine  old  paint 
its  remarkable  covering  capacity. 

In  the  darker  colors  like  browns  and 
greens,  the  "balanced  formula"  of  SWP  is 
even  more  important.  Naturally,  these  dark 
colors  can  contain  little,  if  any,  opaque  white 
pigment  such  as  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams   have   the   pick   of  the 


THE  FINEST  HOUSE  PAINT  THAT  MONEY  CAN   BUY 
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House  Paint 


atiT     1 


world's  colors.  Sherwin-Wil- 
Hams  Dry  Color  Works  pro- 
duce practically  everything 
except  the  natural  earth  and 
mineral  colors.  That  is  why 
SWP  colors  are  so  rich,  so 
permanent  and  so  true  to 
character. 

Greater  durability  of  the 
paint  film  on  your  house  is 
assured  by  SWP  due  to  the 
use  of  a  specially  treated,  pure 
linseed  oil — made  in  Sherwin- 
Williams'  own  linseed  oil  plant. 

SWP  costs  you  less 

One  evidence  of  quality  in  a 
house  paint  is  the  way  it  hides 
the  surface  and  the  area  it  covers. 

A  gallon  of  fine  old  SWP  will 
properly  cover  360  square  feet  (two 
coats).  A  gallon  of  "cheap"paint  will 
cover  only  2  50  square  feet  (two  coats) 
— 110  square  feet  (two  coats)  less 
SWP  House  Paint! 

That  is  one  side  of  the  p\er  in  the 
"cheap"  paint  can. 

Where  only  seven  gallons  of  SWP 
will  finish  the  average  house,  eleven 
gallons  of  "low  price"  paint,  if  not 
more,  are  needed. 

SWP  costs  more  per  gallon.  But 
it  covers  much  more  area.  By  the  job 
it  costs  no  more,  often  less,  than 
cheap  paint. 

Which  would  you  rather  use? 

Outwears  "cheap"  paint 


SWP    surface 
proper  condition. 

A  "cheap"  paint  fre- 
quently  chips,  cracks, 
peels  and  fades  in  a  year 
or  so. 

It  gives  an  inferior 
finish  —  and  a  much 
shorter  life  than  good  house  paint. 

Repainting  is  frequent  and 
costs  more  for  paint  and  labor  be- 
cause the  old  paint  has  to  be  burnt 
or  scraped  off  every  time. 

That  is  the  other  side  of  the 
joker  in  the  "cheap"  paint  can. 


Being  made  of  best  quality 
materials,  SWP  dries  to  a 
tough,  elastic,  glossy  finish. 
There  is  no  chipping,  crack- 
ing or  peeling.  It  weathers 
slowly.  Lasts  usually  for 
five  years.  When  repaint- 
mgis  needed,  you  save  paint, 
time  and  money  because  the 


THERE  IS220SQ. 
FEET  OF  PAINT 
LEFTINTHESW 
GALLON  CAN  WHEN 
THE"a/£4/0>AINT 
CAN  IS  EMPTY 


SWP  beauty! 

With  fine  old  SWP  you 
always  get  a  beautiful  paint 
job.  Your  house  looks  like 
new. 

The  colors  are  especially 
rich  -  -  with  a  sheen  like 
fine  old  pottery. 


And  they  are  weather- 
fast — slow  to  fade. 

Even  after  several  years 
of  exposure,  a  washing  with 
plain  soap  and  water  will 
bring  out  their  beauty  al- 
most like  new.  Contrast  this 
with  cheap  colors  that  look 
dull  and  wishy-washy  almost 
m  no  time. 

Which  would  you  rather 
have — when   SWP  is  guar- 
anteed to  cost  less  per  job 
ess  per  year? 

Call  at  "Paint 

Headquarters" 

and 

save  money 

SWP  House  Paint 
is  sold  the  world 
over  by  thousands 
of  dependable 
SWP  dealers.  Each 
one  is  "Paint  Head- 
quarters" in  his 
locality.  There  is 
one  near  you. 

Before  you  let 
"cheap"  paint  blind  you  to  real 
economy,  get  his  advice  on  your 
paint  problem. 

He  will  estimate  your  require- 
ments in  SWP.  Compare  it  with  the 
cost  of  "cheap"  paint.  Then  re- 
member the  greater  durability  — 
the  colors  that  will  not  fade.  Then 
decide. 

If  you  want  literature,  color  cards, 
a  copy  of  the  famous  SWP  House- 
hold Painting  Guide,  help  on  a  deco- 
rative scheme,  write  us. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
CLEVE LAND, OHIO 


COSTS  LESS  PER  SQ.  FOOT.  .  .  LESS  PER  YEAR  .  .  .  LESS  PER  JOB 


SPEAKIN 


Revolt  in  the  Desert 

LAWRENCE  of  Arabia  is  al- 
ready a  legend;  he  is  possessed 
of  that  essential  mysterious 
.  spark  which  defies  definition, 
f  which  cannot  be  singled  out 
nor  imitated  but  which,  present,  raises 
its  owner  to  the  level,  almost,  of  the 
gods.  No  book,  to  be  sure,  can  add  to 
his  fame  but  no  one  who  knows  ever  so 
little,  even,  of  the  man  and  his  deeds  can 
very  well  refrain  from  reading  what  he 
himself  has  to  say  of  his  extraordinary 
life.  It  isn't  very  often  that  the  chief 
character  in  a  true  story  which  is  far  and 
away  past,  well,  say  "Beau  Geste",  for 
instance,  either  takes  time  to  write  or  can 
write  his  own  story.  Men  of  action  are 
not  often  men  of  words.  Lawrence,  how- 
ever, combines  both  qualities  in  an  amaz- 
ing degree  and  "Revolt  in  the  Desert" 
(Geo.  H.  Doran)  is  an  amazing  book  in 
consequence. 

The  story  of  its  writing  has  been  often 
enough  told  so  that  we  need  only  brief  it 
here.  In  1919  Lawrence,  done  with  his 
job  in  Arabia  and  cloaked  in  anonymity 
as  a  private  in  the  flying  service,  labori- 
ously wrote  his  book — the  account  of  his 
part  in  fostering  the  Arab  revolt  which 
did  so  much  to  save  the  British  bacon  in 
the  East  during  the  War.  Finished  at  last, 
the  manuscript  was  stolen  from  him  in  a 
railway  station. 

It  has  never  been  recovered.  Lawrence 
sat  down  and  re-wrote  the  entire  book; 
something  like  300,000  words.  He  printed 
eight  copies  of  it  on  an  Oxford  newspaper 
press  and  then  destroyed  three  of  those. 
Finally  he  was  persuaded  to  allow  an 
American  publisher  to  bring  out  an 
abridged  edition.  Characteristically  he 
made  the  proviso  that  the  shortened 
edition  might  be  printed  only  if  the  full 
book  were  also  published  and  sold,  to  the 
number  often  copies,  at  a  price  which  he 
should  set.  The  price  he  insisted  upon 
was  #20,000  per  copy,  the  profits  to  go, 
not  to  Lawrence  himself  but  to  a  fund 
for  disabled  aviators.  Lawrence  will 
collect  the  royalties  from  the  "trade"  edi- 
tion, if  his  publishers  can  find  him  when 
the  quarterly  statement  is  due.  He's  a 
private  in  the  British  Tank  Corps  now. 
After  they  discovered  who  he  was,  the 
flying  service  made  too  much  fuss  over 
him  to  suit  his  tastes.  There  are  no 
lengths,  apparently,  to  which  Lawrence 
will  not  go  to  preserve  his  own  peculiar 
notions  of  privacy. 

It's  impossible  to  go  into  the  book  in 
detail.  As  we  have  said,  it's  the  man's 
own  account  of  his  leadership  of  the  Arab 
revolt.  How  Ik  won  the  confidence  of  as 
suspicious  and  wary  a  race  as  you'll  find 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  how  he  planned 
and  worked  tirelessly,  unceasingly  until 
his  own  government  at  last  recognized  tin- 
worth  of  what  he  was  doing  and  gave  him 
iiipport;    how,    not    content    with    mere 


By  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

strategy  and  tactics,  he  led  the  wild  Arab 
cavalry  into  battle — these  things  and 
many  more  you  will  have  to  read  the  book 
to  discover. 

We  can  find  room  to  say  this  though. 
Lawrence  writes  as  well  as  he  plans,  as 
well  as  he  fights.  "Revolt  in  the  Desert" 
is  at  once  a  fascinating  story  and  a  signifi- 
cant addition  to  the  literature  of  Arabia. 
Without  doubt  it's  "the"  non-fiction  book 
of  the  spring. 


C[  T.  E.  Lawrence,  from  a  portrait  by 

Augustus  John,     Illustration   from 

"Revolt   in    the   Desert,"    (Geo.    H. 

Doran  Co.)  reviewed  on  this  page 


Sword  and  Candle 

YOU  will  probably  remember  Sid- 
ney Herschel  Small  for  at  least 
one  of  his  previous  three  novels — "The 
Lord  of  Thundergate",  "Fourscore"  and 
"Both  One." 

In  the  first,  Mr.  Small  did  a  romance- 
and-adventure  story  of  Japan  (the  story 
appeared  serially  in  Sunset,  as  you  may 
recall);  in  the  second,  he  essayed  a  much 
more  ambitious  task — a  four-generation 
"progressive"  novel  set  against  the  four 
different  backgrounds  of  Germany,  New 
York,  San  Francisco  and  Japan;  in  "Both 
One"  he  wrote  a  love  story  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  a  problem  concealed  in  it. 

His  new  book,  "Sword  and  Candle" 
(Bobbs-Merrill),  is  as  different  from  any 
of  these  as  day  is  from  night.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Small  has 
found  his  metier  in  this  type  of  story,  that 
he  has  discovered  precisely  in  which  direc- 
tion his  very  considerable  talent  may  best 
be  employed. 

"Sword  and  Candle"  is  a  "costume" 
novel.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  set  in  the  days 
when  the  leather-jacketed,  steel-corseleted 
Spanish  soldier  of  fortune  and  the  roughly 
gowned,  humble  padre  joined  hands 
(sometimes  and  disagreed  sometimes)  in 
the  common  task  of  extending  Spanish 
rule  where  and  how  they  might.    Steeped, 


literally  soaked  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
conquering  1780's,  the  story  is  "pictorial" 
to  the  last  degree,  colorful,  brilliant — and 
authentic,  be  it  observed,  to  the  minutest 
detail.  Mr.  Small  has  a  gift  for  absorbing 
atmosphere;  the  verisimilitude  which  he 
succeeds  in  imparting  to  this  yarn  is  ex- 
traordinary, nothing  less. 

Fernando  Rivera  is  the  hero  of  the  tale 
and  in  him  Mr.  Small  has  presented  his 
readers  with  a  new  picture  of  the  Spanish 
conquistador.  Records  are  reticent  on 
the  matter  of  Rivera.  At  one  time 
Governor  of  the  Californias  he  descended 
in  the  scale  until  he  was  merely  a  captain 
of  loosely  organized  Spanish  soldiery  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  colonists  bound 
from  Mexico  to  California  got  safely  into 
the  new  land.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  some- 
where Rivera  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
someone  too  powerful  for  him  and  that 
his  setbacks  were  due  to  the  political 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  plain  that  Rivera  did  not  truckle  to 
authority.  He  was  a  man  with  a  vision, 
a  man  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  that  no  one 
would  listen  to  him.  And  it  is  not  alto- 
gether impossible  that,  had  his  advice 
been  followed,  California  might  be  Span- 
ish today. 

Mr.  Small,  then,  had  obviously  a 
character  ready  shaped  to  his  hand.  It 
remains  to  be  said  only  that  he  has  made 
splendid  use  of  his  material.  From  the 
very  first  paragraph  to  the  last,  his  story 
held  us  rapt  and  forgetful  of  everything 
but  the  swift  action  and  the  thoroughly 
excellent  writing. 

We'll  admit  that  we  have  a  certain 
failing  for  tales  of  adventure  and  of  ro- 
mance, especially  when  they  are  as  cap- 
ably done  as  this  one.  But  in  the  case  of 
"Sword  and  Candle"  we'll  guarantee  that 
it  isn't  our  weakness  for  adventure  which 
is  responsible  for  our  enthusiasm.  The 
story  itself  has  the  stuff"  in  it;  you  may  be 
certain  of  that. 

Riata  and  Spurs 

OF  all  types  of  letters  about  books  that 
come  to  our  desk  year  in  and  year 
out — and  that's  a  good  many — the  most 
common  is  the  letter  of  protest  against 
the  typical  "western"  yarn.  Generally 
speaking  we  can  only  commiserate  with 
plaintiff,  agree  heartily  with  him  and  join 
him  in  praying  for  a  western  book  into 
which  you  can  set  your  teeth  with  the 
assurance  that  you'll  find  nourishing  solid 
meat — the  genuine  article. 

Every  now  and  then,  happily,  a  book 
like  that  does  come  our  way,  a  book  which 
beats  fiction  hollow  because  it's  mere 
truth,  the  kind  of  thing  which  a  fictioneer 
wouldn't  use — partly  because  no  one 
would  believe  him  and  partly  because  it 
would  endanger  a  careful  structure  which 
has  been  years  in  the  building,  the  fiction- 
and-movie  West  upon  which  the  writers 
of  a    certain    type   of  western    yarn    and 
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western  scenario  have  to  depend  for  a 
living.  And  when  we  do  run  across  such 
a  book  it's  not  only  our  duty  but  our  de- 
light to  say  so  as  vigorously  as  we  know 
how. 

Such  a  volume  is  Charlie  Siringo's 
"Riata  and  Spurs",  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 
There  isn't  an  old-timer  in  the  West  any- 
where who  won't  thrdl  to  this  volume. 
Siringo  knows  the  old  West;  all  of  it  he 
saw,  some  of  it  he  was — a  great  deal  of  it 
he  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  book  is 
simply  his  own  account  of  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  was.  For  the  man  himself, 
Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes  has  written  for 
this  issue  a  short  sketch  of  Siringo,  a 
sketch  which  we  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion for  the  reason  that  it  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  him  than  anything  excepting 
his  own  book.  It  remains  only  for  us  to 
give  you  here  an  idea  of  that  book. 

First  of  all,  Charlie  Siringo  doesn't 
pretend  to  any  literary  manner.  A  cow- 
boy at  twelve,  there  was  little  time  in  his 
program  for  formal  education,  neverthe- 
less his  extraordinarily  active  existence 
taught  him  a  directness  in  living  which  is 
transmitted  to  his  writing  and  results  in 
an  attractive,  straightforward  narrative 
style. 

He  was  born  in  Texas;  his  boyhood  was 
spanned   by  the  Civil  War.     A  Yankee 


stepfather  treated  him  badly  so  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  adventured  up  and 
down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  South- 
west. In  New  Orleans  he  almost  settled 
down.  An  old  couple  adopted  him  and 
did  their  best  to  overlay  him  with  the 
more  sober  virtues,  but  school  was  too 
much  for  him  and  he  was  too  much  for  the 
school — and  he  ran  away  again.  This 
incident  he  describes  as  his  "narrow  es- 
cape" from  becoming  an  educated  busi- 
ness man. 

He'd  had  a  taste  of  punching  cows  and 
liked  it,  so  back  he  went  to  nursing  long- 
horns.  Some  of  the  best  bits  in  the  book 
are  those  chapters  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
experiences  herding  cattle  over  the  long 
trails,  from  various  ranges  to  various 
markets. 

So  Siringo  grew  to  know  the  West. 
What  was  a  little  jaunt  of  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  Chicago  down  the  Chisholm 
Trail  to  the  Gulf  of  Texas  ?  Nothing  and 
less  than  nothing  to  a  cowboy  with  more 
time  than  money.  Besides  he  was  seeing 
life  and  he'd  met  Billy  the  Kid.  Later  he 
was  to  figure  in  more  than  one  outlaw 
battle  and  he  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  country  today  on  the 
Lincoln  County  War  and  the  actual  facts 
concerning  the  capture  of  the  Kid,  and  his 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


Recent  Books  in  Brief  Review 


Fiction 


Red  Damask.  By  Emanie  Sachs. 
(Harper,  $2.00) 

A  young  girl  faces  the  problem  of  ad- 
justment to  life  as  it  is  and  discovers  how 
little  her  family  has  taught  her.  Insight 
into  human  nature,  deftness  of  handling 
and  some  very  good  writing  characterize 
this  book. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  By  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.     (Cosmopolitan,  $2.00)" 

Eleven  short  stories,  some  humorous, 
all  intensely  human  and  all  of  them  per- 
fect examples  of  the  Cobb  manner. 

The  Curse  of  the  Reckaviles.  By  Wal- 
ter S.  Masterman.     (Dutton,  $2.00) 

A  murder-mystery  with  an  English  set- 
ting and  a  family  curse  for  extra  color. 

Corson  of  the  J.  C.  Bv  Clarence  E. 
Mulford.   '(Doubleday,  Page,  $2.00) 

The  creator  of  Hopalong  Cassidy  writes 
another  "western." 

The  Forbidden  Door.  By  Herman 
Landon.     (Dial  Press,  $2.00) 

A  mystery  story  with  a  new  twist.  The 
solution  is  worked  out  in  a  house  which 
is  buried  under  a  landslide,  making  an 
undeniably  tense  day  or  two  of  it  at  the 
very  end. 

The  Deadfall.  By  Edison  Marshall. 
(Cosmopolitan,  $2.00) 

Alaska  and  romance  by  an  expert  at 
popular  appeal. 

The  Victory  Murders.  Bv  Foster 
Johns.     (John  Day,  $2.00) 

This  is  the  best  mystery  story — or  one 
of  the  best,  at  any  rate — of  the  spring. 
"Foster  Johns"  is  a  pen  name,  but  the 
well-known  critic  who  is  using  it  to  cover 
his  entrance  into  a  strange  field  may  be 
justly  proud  of  his  experiment.  And  by 
the  way,  believe  it  or  not,  there  isn't  a 
false  clue  in  the  story. 

The  Pacer.  By  Viola  Paradise.  (Dut- 
ton, $2.00) 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  had  to  fight 
harder  than  she  thought  to  get  what  she 
wanted. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Ashes.  By  An- 
thony Wynne.     (Lippincott,  $2.00) 

The  author  always  constructs  a  good 
mystery  and  writes  his  story  capably. 
This  new  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  Such  a  Night.  By  BabetteDeutsch. 
(John  Day,  $2.00) 

A  finely  done  novel  in  the  modern 
manner — the  story  of  one  night's  events 
at  a  housewarming  party.  The  author's 
interest  is  in  people,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  everything  else  and  she  gives  you 
at  least  six  unforgettable  portraits  in 
this  book. 

A  Son  of  the  Navahos.  By  James  Wil- 
lard  Schultz.    (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $1.75) 

A  splendid  story  for  boys  by  the  best 
known  of  all  writers  of  Indian  tales. 

The  Golden  Centipede.  By  Louise 
Gerard.    (Dutton,  $2.00) 

Adventure  in  Africa,  seasoned  with  a 
dash  of  romance  and  a  flavoring  of  the 
supernatural. 

The  Professors  Like  Vodka.  By  Harold 
Loeb.    (Boni  &  Liveright,  $2.00) 

This  is  a  sophisticated  and  clever  story 
of  Americans  and  Russians  and  Paris  for 
those  who  feel  no  compulsion  to  be 
shocked  at  either  sophistication  or  smart- 
ness. 

These  Frantic  Years.  By  James  Warner 
Bellah.     (Appleton,  $2.00) 

Post-war  readjustment.  A  gay,  youth- 
ful story  in  which  action  takes  the  place 
of  moralizations  upon  the  returned  sol- 
dier's hard  lot. 

The  Emerald.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  with 
twenty-one  drawings  by  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton.   (Harper's,  $2.00) 

Another  novelty  in  detective  stories; 
this  time  the  humorous  detective  tale, 
which — because  of  the  literary  skill  of  its 
author — never  fails  to  be  both  good  mys- 
tery stuff  and  good  humor. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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The  life  story  of  Charlie  Siringo,  cowboy, 
ranee  detective,  and  terror  of  outlaws  in  the 
days  when  the  pistol  ruled  the  plains.  Here 
is  the  true  story  of  a  life  more  adventurous 
than  that  of  any  hero  of  fiction  and  an  honest 
picture  of  the  lawless  border.  Get  this  hand- 
somely printed  and  lavishly  illustrated  vol- 
ume today  from  your  bookseller  or  by  mail 
from  the  publishers.    Its  price  is  only  $3.00. 

A  Chec}{  List  of  T^ew  Boo\s  for  Sunset 
Readers 

ONCE  IN  THE  SADDLE 

By  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes 

Two  superb  stories  of  the  untamed  West,  filled  with 
vivid  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures     .      .     $a.oo 

SUNNY  MATEEL 

By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 

A  romance  of  the  Northern  wilderness    .      .     $1.00 

A  SON  OF  THE  NAVAHOS 

By  James  Willard  Schultz 

An  Indian  story  by  the  famous  old-time  frontiersman. 
$i-7? 

THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  YEARS 

By  Luther  BurBank 

The  life  story  and  ripe  wisdom  of  the  famous  Cali- 
fornian  "plant  wizard."     Illustrated  .      .      .     $4.00 

THE  LANDS  OF  THE  SUN 

By  Mary  Austin 

A  book  about  California.    Illustrated.    (Ready  May 
13) $3-00 

BIRDS  of  the  PACIFIC  STATES 

By  Ralph  Hoffmann 

A  thorough  and  authoritative  guide  to  the  birds. 

Lavishly  illustrated.  (Ready  May  6)     .      .      .     $<r.oo 

At  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN  CO. 

2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ETHYL  GASOLINE 

knocks  out  that"  knock". . 

..turns  carbon  into  power 


What  Ethyl  Gasoline  will  do 
in  your  own  automobile 

1  It  will  end  all  carbon  trouble  and 
make  carbon  formation  an  asset. 

As  carbon  forms,  both  temperature  and 
compression  (pressure)  are  increased.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  neutralizes  the  higher  temperature 
and  the  increased  compression  becomes 
increased  power. 

2  It  will  give  you  more  power,  particu- 
larly on  hills  and  heavy  roads. 

3  It  will    make   your    engine   operate 
more  smoothly. 

4  It  will  reduce  gearshifting. 

5  It  will  increase  acceleration,  making 
your  car  easier  to  handle  in  traffic. 

O   It  will  eliminate  "knocking"  under  all 
driving  conditions. 

/    It  will  reduce  vibration  and  engine 
wear  and  tear. 

o   It  will  save  the   expense   of   carbon 

removal. 
"   It  will  give   you    more   power   from 

each  gallon  of  fuel  that  you  use. 

In  short,  the  advantages  of"  Ethyl 
Gasoline  over  regular  gasoline  are  so 
marked  as  to  make  the  small  premium  it 
costs  a  real  econon  y. 


IT  is  important  that  you  differentiate  between  Ethyl 
Gasoline  and  other  "anti-knock"  gasolines.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  is  the  only  fuel  which  eliminates  "knocking" 
under  all  conditions,  thereby  making  present  day  auto- 
mobiles perform  more  efficiently. 

It  was  developed  by  General  Motors  Research  Labora- 
tories after  8  years  of  scientific  research  which  resulted  in 
these  two  important  discoveries: 

That  "knocking"  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  all  gasolines. 
What  had  previously  been  called  a  "carbon  knock"  or 
"ignition  knock"  or  "engine  knock"  is  in  reality  a  fuel 
knock,  due  to  the  too  rapid  combustion  of  gasoline  in  the 
cylinders. 

O  That  "knocking"  could  be  completely  eliminated  in  gasoline 
by  the  addition  of  Ethyl  Brand  of  Anti-Knock  Compound.  This 
ingredient  was  discovered  by  General  Motors  research  en- 
gineers after  experimenting  with  more  than  33,000  chemical 
compounds. 

So  superior  is  Ethyl  Gasoline  to  other  so-called' "anti- 
knock" fuels  that  it  has  been  adopted  wherever  unusual 
performance  by  a  gasoline  engine  is  required.  That  is  why 
the  United  States  Navy  uses  Ethyl  Gasoline  in  its  latest 
types  of  airplanes.  That  is  why  Ethyl  Gasoline  is  used  by 
the  racing  car  drivers  who  are  setting  up  new  records. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  available  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through  leading  oil  companies  and  responsible 
jobbers.  It  is  sold  at  pumps  which  display  the  "ETHYL" 
trade  mark  shown  below. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION,  25  Broadway,  N. Y. 
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7he   Creator   of  the  Movable   and 

jA(ow  Famous  Old  Casco  Silly  has 

Turned  His  Attention  to  *An 

Entirely 

^Different 

Type  of 

Tndian,  and 

in  This  Story 


c 


ome 


fVc  have  the  First  of  a  Series 
of  yimmy  Crickett  Tarns 
that,  Wz  Prophesy,  Wi\\ 
Find  a  Place  in  the  Affec- 
tions of  SUNSET  Readers 


IT  was  dusk.  The  wild  ducks  were 
winging  swiftly  seaward  as  Jimmy 
Crickett  peered  cautiously  through 
the  screening  spruce  boughs  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  lead  the  way 
out  on  the  salt  grass  of  the  wide  tide  flat. 
The  tide  was  yet  ebbing — a  cupped  hand 
brought  up  water  that  was  only  slightly 
brackish.  Tah-an's  moccasin  tracks  were 
plainly  visible  for  half  the  distance  across 
the  exposed  strip  of  sandy  ooze.  Jimmy 
pondered,  eyeing  shrewdly  the  distance 
from  where  the  tracks  ceased  to  the  brink 
of  the  softly  lapping  river. 

"Tah-an  come  here  one  hour  and  a  half 
ago,"  the  weazened  little  policeman  said, 
"He  walk  in  water.  So  deep."  Jimmy 
made  an  expressive  gesture  toward  the 
region  of  his  Adam's  apple. 

"Well,"  I  commented,  "If  he  waded 
across  that  half  mile  of  water  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago,  we  can  now.  The  tide  is 
lower  than  when  he  crossed.  You  said  he 
had  friends  on  the  south  bank.  Let's  go." 
Jimmy    shook    his    head    stubbornly,  his 


^By   Charles  U.  Srereton 


too  hard  to  see.  Only  one  place  you  walk 
— very  straight  mus'  go.  Odder  place  you 
swim.     Ugh!" 

I  saw  what  the  old  tracker  meant. 
There  was  a  sand  bar  across  that  wide 
estuary  which,  if  exactly  followed,  made  a 
good  ford  at  low  tide.     But  I  still  did  not 


1 1 1 1<  s  t  r  a  ted    by 

S .     M .     Long 

see  why  we  should  delay  here  while  our 
quarry  had  this  opportunity  for  rest  and 
food.  1  said  as  much.  Jimmy's  negative 
was  more  positive  than  ever. 
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"No  can  see  two  sticks  where  tell  it 
place  to  walk  in  water.  Too  dark.  Mus' 
see  two  sticks  on  odder  side  for  walk  it 
straight.  Besides,  Tah-an  know  we  come 
fast  behind  him.  He  mebbe  shoot,  mebbe 
run  away.    I  dunno." 

I  agreed  silently.  As  usual,  Jimmy  was 
right.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  saplings 
on  the  south  bank  that  were  necessary  to 
align  one's  path  across  the  wide  ford.  Be- 
sides, Tah-an,  the  killer,  whose  trail  we 
had  been  following  for  a  week,  might  be 
lying  in  that  impenetrable  mat  of  wil- 
lows waiting  with  sinister  patience  for  the 
suck  and  bubble  of  disturbed  water  that 
would  tell  of  stealthy  pursuers.  Jimmy 
volunteered  one  of  his  rare  explanations 
as  we  turned  back  toward  the  timber. 

"Can  cross  dem  river  from  odder  side 
when  moon  shine  little  bit,"  he  said, 
"Two  stick  can  see  on  dis  side  when  moon 
behind  de  head." 

He  pointed  to  the  huge  forked  drift 
stump  beside  us,  and  stepping  behind  it, 
aligned  himself  with  a  lightning-riven  old 
spruce  back  in  the  timber.  It  was  true. 
With  even  the  faint  light  from  a  waning 
moon  that  verdureless  snag  would  shine 
like  silver  against  the  black  background 
and  could  be  seen  through  the  forks  of  the 
stump  like  the  front  sight  of  a  long  rifle. 
Because  of  that,  a  man  could  cross  from 
the  southern  shore  with  ease  although 
from  where  we  stood  the  ford  was  impas- 
sable except  in  daylight. 

I  HAD  too  often  depended  on  the  un- 
canny perspicacity  of  the  little  old  In- 
dian to  offer  argument  now.  Jimmy  might 
be  strangely  inarticulate  at  times  but  he 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  so  I  followed 
as  the  tracker  shambled  across  the  spongy 
turf  and  plunged  into  the  sheltering 
timber.  Nor  was  I  surprised  when  we 
crashed  through  a  rank  thicket  of  salmon- 
berry  canes  into  a  miniature  clearing.  A 
tumbledown,  squat  cabin  of  cedar  logs 
confronted  us.  At  such  a  ford  as  the  Tew- 
rip,  there  would  be  a  cabin,  of  course.  And 
it  was  as  equally  certain  that  it  would  be 
securely  hidden  from  the  casual  glance  of 
any  passing  white  man. 

Jimmy  Crickett  grunted  as  he  glanced 
around  and  I  knew  that  things  were  not 
as  he  had  expected  to  find  them.  But  I 
was  tired  and  hungry;  no  doubt  the 
tracker  was  also.  Breakfast,  at  dawn, 
was  thirty  miles  behind  us  and  the  day 
had  been  a  torment  of  quaking  bogs,  en- 
tangling thickets,  and  heaps  of  wind- 
blown timber  where  one  needed  the  claws 
of  a  cat  to  make  progress.  Tah-an,  des- 
perate at  our  persistence,  had  abandoned 
his  usual  haunts  and  fled  on  the  wings  of 
fear. 

With  tiny  slivers  of  resinous  spruce  and 
limbs  of  powder-dry  alder  Jimmy  quickly 
made  a  fire  in  a  little  circle  of  blackened 
stones  beside  the  cabin.  He  glanced  up. 
No  reflected  glow  could  pierce  the  shadowy 
boughs  above  to  be  glimpsed  by  unfriendly 
eyes;  the  freshening  land  breeze  would 
take  all  odors  of  cooking  out  to  sea.  I 
made  no  comment.  Jimmy's  precautions 
were  a  matter  of  daily  routine.  But  after 
I  had  unshouldered  my  heavy  pack  I  took 
time  to  look  around. 

Decrepit  as  the  old  cabin  was,  it  yet  had 
been  recently  occupied.  Dried  ferns 
spread  on  the  split-pole  hunk   and   a   few 


blackened  utensils  of  heavy  tin  were  proof 
enough  of  this.  Cooking  utensils  are  too 
precious  among  the  northern  tribes  to  be 
carelessly  abandoned.  And  at  the  back 
of  the  cabin,  I  stubbed  a  toe  against  metal 
that  was  half  hidden  in  the  leaves.  I  lit 
a  match  and  saw  that  it  was  a  bear  trap,  a 
huge  thing,  perhaps  forty  pounds  in 
weight.  The  setting  clamps  lay  near.  Be- 
fore the  match  had  burned  out  I  saw  that 
Jimmy  stood  beside  me.  We  circled  the 
cabin  in  silence  and  now  that  the  tea  can 
was  boiling  ate  ravenously  of  the  cold 
meat  and  bannock  from  our  packs.  Some- 
thing, perhaps  the-  tea,  loosened  the  old 
man's  tongue. 

"You  t'ink  mebbe  dis  time  dem  Tah-an 
be  hanged?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  answered, 
"I  don't  think  so.  At 
the  very  most  he  can 
only  be  charged  with 
attempted  murder.  And 
you've  been  reservation 
policeman  long  enough, 
Jimmy,    to    know    how 


in  court.  Say  dem  odder  men  fight  him 
first.  White  judge  believe  him,  injun 
know  he  lie.  Dis  time  he  mebbe  kill  young 
man  only  many  people  hear  fight  and 
come  quick.    Tah-an  run  away." 

It  was  so.  I  could  see  the  point  Jimmy 
was  trying  to  make.  A  deliberate  attempt 
to  kill,  from  the  Indian's  viewpoint,  was 
the  same  as  an  actual  murder.  Only  the 
accident  of  unexpected  witnesses  had 
saved  the  killer's  last  intended  victim. 
But  what  was  there  to  do?  The  path  of 
the  white  man's  law  must  be  followed,  I 
argued. 

"Tah-an  very  bad  man,"  Jimmy  in- 
sisted. "He  know  nothing  good.  He 
all  time  making  trouble  for  women  and 


such  cases  go.  The  witnesses  will  lie  or 
pretend  they  don't  understand  and  the 
whole  case  will  fall  to  pieces  in  a  mass  of 
contradictions.  About  all  the  judge  can 
do  is  to  take  matters  in  his  own  hands 
and  sentence  Tah-an  to  six  months  for 
assault.     He'll  most  likely  do  that." 

"And  bimeby  he  come  back  from  white 
man's  jail  and  kill  dem  feller  what  git  him 
arrested." 

I  looked  up  in  surprise.  It  was  not 
usual  for  Jimmy's  tones  to  express  emo- 
tion of  any  kind,  but  now  the  policeman's 
swarthy  face,  coppery  red  in  the  glow  of 
the  fire,  was  marked  with  unwonted  ex- 
pression. I  saw  anger  there — the  cold 
malevolence  of  disillusioned  old  age 
tempered  with  a  disgust  that  I  judged  to 
be  for  what  Jimmy  considered  the  twaddle 
of  the  white  man's  criminal  law. 

"  I  ah-an  very  had  man,"  Jimmy  said 
slowly.  "Everybody  say  he  kill  two  men. 
I  he  W  lnt i-  Father's  policeman,  same  like 
you,  catch  him  two  times.     He  git  a\\.i\ 


when  man  try  to  stop  it  Tah-an  kill  him. 
Same  thing  every  time.  Last  time  Tah-an 
be  bad  to  very  nice  Yanna  girl  and  when 
her  man  tell  him  to  keep  away,  Tah-an 
cut  him  many  times.  He — " 

I  TUMBLED  backwards  in  a  shower 
of  sparks  as  the  bed  of  ash-filmed 
coals  erupted  with  a  crashing  report.  I  had 
heard,  too,  I  thought,  the  whine  of  a  bul- 
let and  I  crouched  against  the  bole  of  a 
cedar,  pistol  ready.  But  I  saw  that  Jimmy 
had  not  sought  cover.  He  stood,  feet  wide 
apart,  his  rolling  eyeballs  swiftly  searching 
the  ground  within  the  aura  of  little  lights 
that  flickered  up  wherever  sparks  had 
dropped.  At  last  he  stooped  and  picked 
up  something  that  glittered.  He  held  to- 
ward me  a  shining  brass  shell,  torn  and 
twisted  by  the  explosion. 

"Much  trouble  now,"  the  old  man  mut- 
tered, "1  big  fool  I  no  look  for  old,  old 
trick.  Tah-an  very  smart.  He  put 
loaded   cartridge  in   fireplace.     He   know 
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mos'  white  man  not  dig  out  old  ashes  be- 
fore he  build  fire.  He  listen  for  shot.  Now 
he  know  we  camp  here.  You  stay,  keep 
still.    I  go." 

Swiftly  Jimmy  stamped  out  the  flicker- 
ing sparks  and  covered  what  was  left  of 
the  fire  with  sand.  Then  he  disappeared 
so  silently  that  I  was  not  aware  in  which 
direction  he  had  gone.  For  a  long  time  I 
sat  there,  my  back  against  a  tree  that 
forbade  attack  from  the  rear.  The  min- 
utes dragged  interminably.  It  was  as 
dark  as  in  the  deepest  cavern,  the  forest 
screen  shutting  out  the  faintest  ray  of 
starlight.  Although  common  sense  told 
me  that  it  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  me,  I  wished  that 
the  moon  would  rise.  All 
knowledge  now  depended  on 
the  sense  of  hearing.  I  strained 
my  eardrums,  attempting  to 
sift  from  the  sounds  in  that 
bleak    forest    some    one    thinir 


bit."  I  could  distinguish  a  deeper  shadow 
that  moved — the  squat  form  of  the  old 
policeman  eased  to  the  ground  beside  me. 
I  heard  the  faint  sqush  of  his  wet  shoe 
pacs  and  decided  that  he  had  been  patrol- 
ling the  ford.  Anticipating  my  flood  of 
questions,  Jimmy  whispered: 

"I  hear  not'ing  yet.  We  mus'  keep 
still.  Stay  here  'til  daylight.  Tah-an 
smart  man.    Very  bad,  too." 

After  that  whisper,  no  sound  came  from 
my  companion,  yet  I  knew  he  was  alert. 
As  the  night  wore  on  the  stealthy  sounds 
of  the  forest  died  away.  The  river  mur- 
mured   as   the   fresh   water   followed    the 


thrilled  to  the  smell  of  hot  coffee.  It  was 
gray  dawn  and  on  Jimmy's  fire  the  pot 
was  bubbling.  Green  wood  smoke  bil- 
lowed above  the  trees  but  I  reasoned  that 
no  doubt  Jimmy  had  decided  concealment 
was  no  longer  necessary.  We  ate  and 
drank  as  only  men  can  after  such  a  night 
as  the  one  we  had  passed.  But  after  the 
packs  were  made  up  and  I  would  have 
shouldered  mine  Jimmy  checked  me: 

"We  no  leave  this  place  yet.    We  watch 
river." 


A 


T  the  edge  of  the  bramble  thicket 

I    crouched    beside  the  shrewd  old 

scout  and  peered  curiously 

out  at  the  estuary.    The 

tide  was  at  flood,  the  river 

surface  as  inert  as  though 

filmed   with    oil    save  for 

windrows    of    dry 

es  that  sailed    slowly 

the    push    of    a    faint 

reeze.     I      would      hnve 


that  would  ease  the   strain  of 
waiting. 

HORNED  owls  hooted 
arrogantly,  calling  from 
high  perches;  far  away  a  fox 
squalled  harshly,  the  leaves 
rustled  faintly  to  the  tread 
of  little  paws  and  from  somewhere  out 
in  the  broad  shallows  there  came  a 
sound  as  if  a  salmon  had  leaped.  There 
was  no  sound  of  human  passage.  I  was 
woodsman  enough,  or  thought  I  was,  to 
know  that.  Even  under  my  heavy  clothes, 
I  had  begun  to  shiver  with  the  nervousness 
a  leashed  hound  displays  when  Jimmy's 
voice  spoke  out  of  the  darkness: 

"I  come.     Everyt'ing  all  right  for  little 


tide  and  at  the  sound  of  a  splash  Jimmy 
stirred  quickly.  I  could  sense  his  tense 
attitude  yet  he  said  nothing.  Likely  the 
sound  was  that  of  an  otter  after  a  salmon. 
The  wind  changed.  A  whisper  in  the 
spruce  tops  presaged  the  sea  breeze  of 
morning.  At  last,  tired  beyond  further 
endurance,  I  dozed. 

I  awoke,  cramped  and  sore,  at  a  light 
touch  from  the  old  tracker's  hand,   and 


G^Even  zcithout  the 
shock  of  being  confronted 
by  an  armed  white  man 
in  this  lawless  region, 
the  Indian  policeman's 
unwavering  carbine  was 
eloquent  enough 


spoken,  asking  for  what  we  were  waiting 
had  not  my  eyes  just  then  caught  a 
movement  among  the  willows  of  the 
opposite  shore. 

A  canoe  shot  out  and  crossed  toward  us, 
its  two  occupants  driving  the  dugout  with 
lusty  strokes.  I  glanced  at  Jimmy's 
carved-wood  countenance  and  saw  that 
he  was  expecting  this.  He  was  prepared — 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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({Chang  Kai  Skek,  war  lord  oj 
Cantonese  army 

"J^tost  of  us  are  asking, 
"What's  the  Big  Idea  in 
China?"  This  informa- 
tive article  answers  the 
question  concisely 


The  Struggle 


/// 


Yangtze  River.  Both  the  recognized  Gov- 
ernment ;it  Peking  and  the  Nationalist 
Government  from  Canton  are  at  one  in 
demanding  the  abrogation  of  certain  treat- 
ies. These  are  called  "unequal  treaties" 
because  they  grant  to  foreign  residents  in 
China  special  privileges  which  Chinese 
residents  in  foreign  lands  are  not  permitted 
to  enjoy-  These  privileges  were  extorted 
from  China  after  her  defeat  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  war  of  1840-42.  The  privileges 
to  which  the  Chinese  today  make  objection 
were  more  exactly  defined  in  the  British 
commercial  treaty  of  1 843  and  in  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1844  and  that 
with  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  The  stipulations  of  these  treaties 
to  which  exception  is  taken  were  also  em- 
bodied in  later  agreements  negotiated 
with  other  states.  i  he  objectionable 
provisions  are  two:  a  treaty  tariff,  fixed 
at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the  grant  to  for- 
eign powers  of  jurisdiction  over  their 
citizens  or  subjects  residing  in  China.  In- 
equality is  shown  in  that,  while  foreign 
governments  have  a  voice  in  determining 
what  duties  shall  be  paid  on  imports  into 


%  E.  T. 


r\R  EDWARD  T.  WILLIAMS  is  Agassiz  pro- 
*~^  fessor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the 
University  of  California.  For  twenty-six  years  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  China,  serving  in  various 
official  and  governmental  capacities.  Later  he  was 
called  as  special  technical  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  1919.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  China  and  altogether  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  anyone  better  qualified  to  interpret  intelligently 
the  present  Chinese  struggle. 

In  the  accompanying  article  Dr.  Williams  is  not 
content  merely  to  make  clear  the  facts;  he  analyzes 
the  background  against  which  those  facts  must  be 
examined  in  a  fashion  invaluable  to  the  average  man 
who  would  like  to  understand  the  situation  in  China. 

—  The  Editors. 


HA  1  is  the  meaning  of  the     China  or  exports  therefrom,  China  has  no 
strife  in  China?    What  do     voice  in  fixing  the  tariff  on  Chinese  goods 

entering  foreign  countries.  Inequality  is 
evident,  too,  in  an  agreement  that  per- 
mits foreigners  in  China  to  escape  Chinese 
jurisdiction,  while  Chinese  abroad  must 
submit  to  the  local  authorities. 

Before  the  first  war  between  China  and 
Great  Britain,  all  foreign  merchants  were 
compelled  to  reside  at  Macao.  During 
the  trading  season,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
monsoons,  they  were  allowed  to  visit  Can- 
ton, for  which  purpose  they  purchased  a 
permit,  but  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  families  at  Macao.  China,  having 
been  defeated  in  the  war,  was  compelled 
to  open  five  ports  to  foreign  residence  and 
trade.       These  were  Canton,   Amoy,    Foo- 


Wthe  Chinese  want?    Why 
is   it   that   Americans   are 
involved  in  the  struggle? 
I  hese   are   questions  that   Americans   are 

asking  every  daj , 

I  here  are  several  factions  in  China. 
Some  are  contending  for  the  control  of  one 
<>r  more  provinces.  Others,  more  am- 
bitious, want  to  govern  tht  w  hole  country. 
I  wo  factions,  only,  need  to  be  considered 

here.    One  is  rh<  Government    it  Peking, 
from  whuh  the  Foreign  powers  have  not 

yet    withdrawn    their    recognition.      The 

other  is  a  revolutionarj   government  set 

up  som<   years  since  .it  Canton,  but  now 

having   its   capital    at    Wuchang  on  the 


chow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai.  Subse- 
quently, at  different  times,  other  ports 
and  some  inland  cities  were  thrown  open. 
A  number  of  them  were  opened  by  China 
upon  her  own  initiative.  There  are  now 
about  seventy-five  cities  and  towns  where 
foreigners  may  reside  and  do  business. 
After  China's  humiliation  in  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain,  1858-60,  mission- 
aries were  permitted  to  live  anywhere  in 
China  to  carry  on  their  work. 

WHEN  Caleb  Cushing  negotiated 
our  first  treaty  with  China  in 
1844,  he  insisted  that  Americans  in  China 
should  be  placed  under  American  jurisdic- 
tion, just  as  they  were  in  Turkey  and 
certain  other  lands.  1  he  reasons  he  gave 
were  four:  (1)  The  Chinese  penal  code 
was  very  severe  and  prescribed  barbarous 
punishments,  which  at  that  time  was  quite 
true.  (2)  The  courts  were  corrupt,  which 
was  also  true.  (3)  The  prisons  were  foul 
and  their  administration 
:::::i::::H::!H:UH::!::Jjj  cruel.  This,  tOO,  was 
Hi  true.  (4)  The  accused 
were  not  allowed  legal 
counsel. 

Since  that  time  China 
has  greatly  improved  her 
codes,  has  organized  new- 
courts  which  are  presided 
over  by  judges  trained 
in  the  law7  and  has  built 
prisons  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of 
the  western  world. 

But  China's  new  codes 
have  not  yet  received  the 
sanction  of  a  national 
parliament,  neither  are 
they  generally  enforced. 
China  has  some  eighteen 
hundred  towns  and  cities, 
but  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the 
J  new  courts  and  no  more 
than  thirteen  hundred 
judicial  officers,  so  that 
her  reform  is  far  from  complete.  Never- 
theless it  is  possible  with  the  few  new 
courts  to  begin  the  surrender  of  extra- 
territoriality, and  undoubtedly  some 
arrangement  with  that  end  in  view  will 
be  made  just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  recog- 
nized government  in  China  that  can  con- 
trol the  whole  country.  Such  a  surrender 
will  be  seen  to  be  advisable  when  one  con- 
siders the  number  of  the  countries  whose 
citizens  enjoy  extraterritoriality,  the 
variety  of  codes  enforced  and  the  in- 
equality of  justice  -that  is  administered. 
1  he  Chinese  tariff  both  of  import  and 
export  duties  is  based  upon  a  general  rate 
of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  certain 
articles  are  duty-free  and  some  exports 
pay  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent.    The 
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schedule,  however,  is  a  specific  one, 
and,  as  prices  have  changed  from  time 
to  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise 
it.  To  the  Chinese  it  very  naturally 
appears  unjust  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  collect  no  more  than  rive 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  goods 
imported  into  their  country  while  some 
sorts  of  Chinese  goods  must  pay  fifty 
and  sixty  per  cent  duty  on  coming  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  an  offense 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  find  that 
the  duties,  although  belonging  to  the 
revenues  of  China,  are  collected  by  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  and  deposited  i 
foreign  banks. 

THIS  foreign  control  of  the  Chinese 
customs  had  its  origin  during  the 
1  'aip'ing  Rebellion.  The  southern  prov- 
inces were  all  in  disorder.  Various  rebel 
bands  were  engaged  in  plundering  the 
people.  One  of  them,  the  Triads,  cap- 
tured Shanghai  in  1853,  invaded  the  in- 
ternational settlement  and  looted  the 
customs  house.  I  he  foreign  residents 
had  organized  a  company  of  volunteers 
which  quickly  took  charge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  expelled  the  marauders.  But 
the  I  riads  continued  to  hold  the  native 
city  and  the  Consuls  at  Shanghai 
declared    the    settlement    to    be    neutral 
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(.{The  grenade  corps  in 

defense  of  Shanghai 

against  Cantonese 

forces 

territory.  1  his  made 
it  impossible  for  the 
Chinese  Commissioner 
of  Customs  to  function 
there.  The  Consuls 
then  organized  a  pro- 
visional service  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  to 
hold  them  until  the 
Chinese  Government 
should    recover  control 


((With  flags  flying  the  U.  S.  marines  landed  from  U.  S.  S. 
Ch.av.moni  and  marched  through  the  stieets  of  Shanghai 
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G^A  roughly  sketched  map 
of  China 

of  the  region.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
considerable  indemnities  were  to 
be  paid  the  victorious  powers. 
These  payments  were  to  be  made 
from  the  Customs  revenue  and  it 
seemed  advisable  therefore  to 
have  one  system  of  collection  for 
all  open  ports.  Thus  by  the  terms 
of  the  1  ientsin  Treaties  the  for- 
eign supervision  of  the  Customs 
was  extended  to  all  these  ports. 
In  this  way  China  for  the  first 
time  obtained  an  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  Customs  and  the 
Imperial  Government  consider- 
ably improved  its  resources.  The 
Maritime  Customs  Service  has 
also  been  of  great  benefit  in  estab- 
lishing a  postal  service,  in  light- 
ing and    buoying   the  coast  and 
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river  channels,  in  providing  a  public- 
health  service  and  in  gathering  statistics 
of  real  value  relating  to  many  subjects. 
The  Chinese  complain  that,  although  it  is 
a  Chinese  service,  no  Chinese,  however 
well  qualified,  are  admitted  to  the  higher 
posts.  This  is  a  fault  that  will  no  doubt 
be  corrected,  but,  as  long  as  the  revenues 
are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  foreign 
debt  that  has  grown  to  grievous  propor- 
tions, it  is  unlikely  that  European  and 
American  governments  will  readily  agree 
to  surrender  control,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  circumstances  may  compel 
them  to  make  an  unwilling  surrender. 

China  has  repeatedly  asked  the  Powers 
to  grant  her  tariff  autonomy,  but  thus  far 
has  failed  to  obtain  it.  After  the  Boxer 
troubles  an  enormous  punitive  indemnity, 
was  demanded  of  China,  amounting  to 
Tls.  450,000,000  or  $333,900,000.  This 
sum  was  made  a  debt,  bearing  interest  at 
four  per  cent  per  annum  and  payable  in 
instalments  during  a  period  of  thirty-nine 
years.  To  provide  funds  for  the  payment, 
it  became  necessary  once  more  to  revise 
the  schedule  of  duties  on  imports,  but  the 
Powers  would  not  consent  to  more  than 
the  stipulated  five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  in  1902  and  the 
United  States  in  1903  agreed  to  a 
surtax  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
imports  and  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
exports,  provided  China  would  abolish 
the  likin,  which  is  a  duty  collected  on 
goods  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Japan  in  1903  also 
agreed  to  an  increase  upon  the  same 
condition,  but  without  stipulating  the 
amount.  Other  treaty  powers  refused 
to  allow  the  increase  unless  they  were 
given  a  quid  pro  quo.  This  effectually 
blocked  the  plan. 

After  the  revolution  which  established 
the  republic,  a  loan  of  twenty-five  million 
pounds  for  reorganization  purposes  be- 
came necessary.  The  service  of  this  loan 
consumed  the  balance  of  the  customs 
revenue  and  required  the  Salt  Gabelle  to 
be  placed  under  foreign  control.  Thus 
the  resources  of  the  central  Government 
were  still  further  curtailed.  The  outbreak 
of  civil  war  deprived  the  Government  of 
other  revenues  also,  which  were  due  from 
the  provinces  in  rebellion.  Yet  at  the 
Washington  Conference  in  192 1  when 
China  asked  for  tariff  autonomy  or,  failing 
that,  an  increase  that  would  permit  the 
Government  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
restore  order,  the  Treaty  Powers  there 
assembled  were  adamant  in  their  refusal. 
They  agreed  merely  to  revise  the  specific 
schedule  once  more  and  bring  the  duties 
up  to  an  effective  five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  promised  to  arrange  a  conference  to 
study  the  possibility  of  abolishing  likin 
and  increasing  the  rates  as  proposed  in  the 
treaties  of  1902  and  1903.  The  increase 
obtained  by  the  revision  of  the  schedule  in 
1922  was  insignificant.  China  had  asked 
for  bread  and  was  given  a  stone.  This 
failure  of  the  Powers  to  appreciate  the 
situation  at  Peking  must  be  held  respon- 
sible in  large  measure  for  the  present 
chaotic  condition  of  affairs. 

I  he  Washington  Tariff  treaty,  such  as 
it  was,  was  ratified  promptly  by  all  the 
signatories  except  France.  France  did 
not  ratify  until  August  1925.     Hie  Tariff 


Conference,  for  which  the  Treaty  pro- 
vided, met  in  the  following  October.  After 
months  of  discussion,  it  was  reluctantly 
agreed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Treaty 
Powers  that  China  should  have  tariff 
autonomy  from  January,  1929,  and  that 
in  the  interim  she  should  be  allowed  to 
adopt  a  schedule  that  would  permit  a 
graduated  scale  of  duties  beginning  with 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  certain 
necessaries  and  rising  to  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent  upon  luxuries.  Unfortunately 
the  agreement  was  never  signed  or  ratified. 
Peking  was  attacked  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Marshal  Chang  of  Manchuria 
and  General  Wu  P'ei-fu  of  central  China. 
The  Government  became  disorganized 
for  a  time  and  the  Conference  dispersed. 
The  present  Nationalist  movement, 
which  has  pitted  Canton  against  Peking, 
had  its  origin  in  the  struggle  to  bring 
China  into  the  World  War  on  the  side  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  bitterly  opposed  China's 
participation.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  Parliament  were  also 
opposed  to  a  declaration  of  war  because 
of  their  distrust  of  the  Premier,  who,  it 
was  feared,  would  build  up  an  army  to 
overawe  Parliament  rather  than  to  fight 
Germany.  The  wrangle  was  complicated 
by  the  attempt  of  Chang  Hsiin  to  restore 
the  monarchy.  He  coerced  President  Li 
into  an  illegal  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
A  group  of  members  went  to  Canton  and 
set  up  a  rival  government  there.  Yet 
when  the  monarchical  movement  had 
failed  and  Peking  had  declared  war  on 
Germany  in  August  191 7,  the  Canton  fac- 
tion felt  constrained  from  motives  of 
policy  to  do  likewise. 

ANEW  parliament  was  chosen  in 
1918  which  elected  Hsu  Shih- 
ch'ang  President.  Dr.  Sun's  party  at 
Canton  refused  to  recognize  the  election. 
Nevertheless,  when  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris,  President  Hsu  appointed  members  of 
the  Canton  faction  as  well  as  of  the  Peking 
Government,  and  both  groups  accepted 
and  cooperated  heartily.  President  Hsu 
tried  in  vain  to  re-unite  the  country:  Dr. 
Sun  would  not  be  placated.  His  so-called 
"Constitutional  Government"  at  Canton 
gradually  dwindled  away.  Many  of  the 
members  of  its  parliament,  whose  terms 
of  office  had  long  since  expired,  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  and  a  military  govern- 
ment was  established  there.  This  split 
into  two  parties  in  1920,  and  Dr.  Sun  was 
driven  out  of  Canton.  He  fled  to  Shang- 
hai and  took  up  negotiations  with  the 
same  Government  at  Peking,  that  he  had 
been  opposing.  He  proposed  plans  for  the 
reunion  of  the  country,  but  he  wanted  also 
to  punish  the  colleagues  with  whom  he  had 
just  quarreled  at  Canton.  In  November, 
1920,  his  party  recovered  control  at  Can- 
ton and  the  negotiations  with  Peking  no 
longer  had  attraction  for  him. 

In  April,  1921,  by  a  small  minority 
of  a  parliament  which  no  longer  had 
a  legal  existence  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  revolutionary  government. 
He  was  bent  on  making  war  on  Peking, 
but  this  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  some  of  his  followers  and  in  1922  he 
w  .is  driven  out  of  Canton  once  more.  He 
then    formed    an    alliance    with    Marshal 


Chang  Tso-lin  of  Manchuria  to  attack 
Wu  P'ei-fu,  the  chief  protector  of  Peking. 
Chang  was  badly  beaten  in  May,  1922. 
Wu  P'ei-fu,  however,  was  very  earnest  in 
his  efforts  to  re-unite  the  country.  In 
order  to  placate  the  southern  faction 
which  would  not  recognize  Hsu  Shih-ch'- 
ang  as  President,  he  persuaded  the  latter 
to  resign  in  June,  1922.  Since  Dr.  Sun 
insisted  upon  the  legality  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1 9 1 3 ,  he  then  had  summons  issued 
for  its  assembly  at  Peking  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  President.  Inasmuch  as  the 
President,  in  office  at  the  time  of  the 
division  in  1917,  was  Li  Yuanhung,  the 
leader  of  the  Revolution  of  191 1,  and  one 
of  the  heroes  admired  by  the  South,  he 
persuaded  Li  to  return  temporarily  to 
Peking  to  serve  until  an  election  could  be 
held.  The  election  was  held  in  October, 
1923,  and  Ts'ao  K'un  was  chosen.  His 
first  act  was  to  present  to  Parliajnent  for 
ratification  the  very  constitution  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sun's  party 
and  which  met  all  their  demands  as  to 
local  autonomy.  But  Dr.  Sun  would  not 
agree  with  Peking  even  when  it  did  the 
things  that  he  demanded.  He  merely  de- 
nounced the  election  as  brought  about  by 
bribery.  Sir  Robert  Ho-tung  of  Hong- 
kong, who  had  interested  himself  in  an 
endeavor  to  promote  peace,  declared 
that,  no  matter  who  might  be  elected,  the 
charge  of  bribery  would  be  made.  Bribery 
seems  to  have  been  attempted  by  both 
parties. 

IN  1923  Dr.  Sun  recovered  control  at 
Canton  and  continued  his  preparations 
for  the  punishment  of  Peking.  Not  having 
been  able  to  defeat  Wu  P'ei-fu  in  the 
field  he  resorted  to  other  means.  He  and 
Marshal  Chang  conspired  to  detach  from 
Wu  his  chief  subordinate,  General  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,  the  "Christian  General".  By 
suitable  inducements,  among  which  press 
reports  mentioned  a  loan  of  five  million 
dollars,  Feng  was  persuaded  to  desert  his 
chief  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Chang  at- 
tacked Wu  in  the  autumn  of  1924,  near 
Shanhaikuan.  Feng  deserted  Wu  and 
allowed  him  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
Chang's  forces.  Wu  was  driven  back  to 
central  China  and  Feng  seized  Peking. 
Chang  and  Feng  agreed  to  put  the  former 
Premier,  Tuan  Chih-jui,  temporarily  in 
power  as  acting  chief  executive  and  Dr. 
Sun  was  called  to  Peking  to  assist  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  future  government  of 
China.  He  reached  the  capital  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1924,  but  he  was  already  very  ill. 
When  he  found  that  his  allies  were  arrang- 
ing to  call  a  national  convention  to  bring 
about  the  re-union  of  the  country,  true  to 
his  nature,  he  objected  to  the  method  of 
selecting  the  delegates.  His  colleagues 
were  arranging  to  have  a  convention  to 
represent  all  the  provinces.  Dr.  Sun  de- 
manded that  the  delegates  be  chosen  by 
the  soviet  method,  that  is  to  say,  dele- 
gates to  represent  occupations  and  classes 
rather  than  districts.  The  Convention 
was  called  for  February,  1925,  but  accom- 
plished nothing  and  Dr.  Sun  died  on 
March  12. 

Dr.  Sun  was  a  hero  among  his  country- 
men and  preparations  have  been  made  to 
build  a  great  mausoleum  for  his  remains. 
He  was  a  lovable  man  and  made  devoted 
friends,  but  he  was  human  and  his  failings 
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were  obvious.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
his  followers  today  are  engaged  in  war 
with  the  very  leader  with  whom  Dr.  Sun 
was  in  alliance  when  he  died.  To  explain 
this  situation  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the 
circumstances  which  led  Dr.  Sun  to  alter 
his  views  and  methods  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  demand  the  election  of  a  national 
convention  by  Soviets  rather  than  in  the 
old  way  by  districts. 

The  Bolshevists  captured  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia  in  November,  1917.  Many 
of  the  imperialists  and  of  the  followers  of 
Kerensky  fled  into  China.  There  they 
organized  raids  into  Siberia,  but  accom- 
plished nothing  worthy  of  note. 

The  "Red"  Russians  in  1919  were  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Siberia 
and  began  at  once  to  plan  for  an  influen- 
tial position  in  China.  They  worked  in 
part  through  the  Communist 
International,  which  had  been 
established  at  Moscow  in  March, 

1919.  Agents  were  sent  into 
China  during  that  year  to  or- 
ganize communistic  groups. 
The  Soviet  Government  also 
made  direct  overtures  to  China. 
Karakhan,  the  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  1919  offered 
to  renounce  all  the  special  priv- 
ileges that  had  been  enjoyed 
under  the  Tzars,  provided  China 
would  recognize  the  Moscow 
Government.  In  December  the 
same  year  the  Congress  of  Com- 
munists meeting  at  Moscow  sent 
greetings  to  the  "oppressed  peo- 
ples" of  the  Far  East  and  prom- 
ised aid  in  their  attempts  to 
free  themselves.  The  Izvestia, 
an  official  journal  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  reported  in  June, 

1920,  the  meeting  of  a  Congress 
of  Chinese  Workers  in  Russia,  to 
whom  Bukharin  made  appeal 
that  they  ought  to  organize  the 
workmen  in  China  itself.  The 
Second  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International  held  in  the 
summer  of  1920  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  China,  which 
called  out  a  rather  enthusiastic 
speech  from  Lenin  on  the  "de- 
fence of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  oppressed  and  exploited 
in  the  Orient".  In  September 
that  year  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national received  reports  on  the 
"Work  in  the  Far  East".  The  Izvestia  in 
January,  1921,  reported  a  recent  confer- 
ence of  Socialists  in  China  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  "Chinese  Communist  Party". 
Probably  the  journal  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  these  events. 

THE  Chinese  Government  had  failed 
to  respond  to  the  offer  of  Karakhan 
made  in  1919.  But  in  1920  Moscow  had 
organized  a  stool-pigeon  government  in 
eastern  Siberia,  the  Far  Eastern  Republic, 
which  claimed  to  be  non-communistic,  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  China  was  per- 
suaded to  receive  a  representative  of  this 
government  to  discuss  commercial  rela- 
tions. When  he  reached  Peking,  he  induced 
the  Chinese  Government  to  discontinue 
payments  to  the  Russian  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  since 


these  officers  no  longer  represented  Rus- 
sia and  Russia  was  willing  to  forego  fur- 
ther payment.  The  Russian  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  in  China  were  being 
supported  by  these  payments.  China 
thereupon  discontinued  making  them, 
and  in  September,  1920,  withdrew  recog- 
nition from  the  Kerensky  representatives. 
The  next  year  China's  return  mission  was 
sent  to  Moscow  rather  than  to  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic. 

TWICE  during  the  year  1921, 
Russia  tried  to  persuade  China 
not  to  send  delegates  to  the  Washington 
Conference,  but  to  join  Russia  and  other 
states  in  a  Far  Eastern  Conference. 
China,  however,  declined,  and  also  refused 
to  give  Russia  recognition. 

In  1922  the  Chinese  delegates  returned 
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({Marshal  Chang  Tso-Lin,  commander  of  the 
Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria 

from  Washington  disappointed.  It  seemed 
a  good  time  to  try  again  for  recognition. 
Russia  sent  Joffe.  He  was  well  received, 
but  did  not  secure  recognition.  After 
some  months  delay  in  Peking,  he  went  to 
Shanghai,  where  he  met  Dr.  Sun.  The 
latter  was  very  favorably  impressed.  To 
allay  suspicion  that  they  were  planning 
to  introduce  communism  into  China,  the 
two  men  joined  in  a  published  declaration 
that  China  was  not  a  suitable  field  for 
communism  or  for  sovietism. 

Nevertheless  when  Dr.  Sun  regained 
control  of  Canton  in  1923,  he  began  to 
introduce  some  of  the  Russian  methods. 
The  Agricultural  Station,  public  property, 
was  seized  and  sold  that  funds  might  be 
raised  for  a  punitive  expedition  against 
the  North.  According  to  published  re- 
ports,   eight    hundred     and     forty-eight 


temples  were  seized  and  sold  for  the  same 
purpose.  Land  owners  were  required  to 
show  their  deeds,  failing  which  the  lands 
were  seized. 

During  the  year  1924  Russian  agents 
arrived  in  Canton  to  assist  Dr.  Sun's 
plans.  Grusenberg,  now  known  as  Bor- 
odin, became  the  political  agent,  and  a 
number  of  military  officers  took  charge  of 
the  Military  Academy  and  made  the 
cadets  there  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  well 
drilled  and  equipped,  which  has  since 
brought  the  greater  part  of  south  China 
under  its  control.  Russia's  influence 
could  be  seen,  too,  in  the  organization  of 
labor  unions,  and  the  provision  for  their 
participation  in  the  government  pro- 
gramme. 

But  Russia  was  also  treating  with 
Peking  and  it  would  appear  strange 
to  be  seeking  friendly  relations 
with  Peking  while  at  the  same 
time  aiding  a  movement  directed 
against  Peking.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  denied  that 
the  agents  at  Canton  were  Rus- 
sian Government  agents.  They 
were  said  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
Communist  International.  This 
appears  to  be  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference  since  both  in- 
stitutions are  controlled  by  the 
same  men. 


T! 


HE    Peking    Government 
finally    on  May  31,  1924, 
gave  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia   the   coveted  recognition. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  alliance  of  Dr. 
Sun  and  Marshal  Chang  had  per- 
suaded General   Feng   Yu-hsiang 
to  desert  Wu  P'ei-fu.     Upon  the 
defeat  of  Wu,  General  Feng  seized 
Peking.     There    the    diplomatic 
representative  of  Russia  was  the 
same  Karakhan  who  in  1919  had 
offered     China     such     generous 
terms  for  recognition.    To  make 
his  position   more  important  he 
was  given  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, while  other  members  of  the 
Diplomatic    Corps     are    merely 
Ministers.    The  "Christian  Gen- 
eral" came    under  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  embassy.    In  fact 
he  depended  upon  Russia  for  his 
supplies    of  arms    and    ammuni- 
tion.    He  soon  showed  leanings 
toward  communism.  Thus  he  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  ally,  Marshal  Chang. 
This    was   Wu   P'ei-fu's   opportunity   to 
avenge  Feng's  treachery.    Wu  formed  an 
alliance  with  his  old  enemy,  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  and  drove  Feng  out  of  Peking.    This 
broke  up  the  Tariff  Conference.  Feng  went 
to  Urga,  perhaps  to  Moscow.  Marshal  Wu 
P'ei-fu  drove  the  army  of  Feng  back  be- 
yond Kalgan.     Thence  it  made  its  way  to 
its  original  territory,  the  province  of  Shensi. 
General  Feng  has  joined  it  there  and  is 
supported  by  forty  "Red"  Russian  officers 
according  to  press  reports.    Feng,  once  so 
friendly  with  Christian  missionaries,  has 
taken  the  attitude  of  the  Russians,  op- 
posing missionaries   as  agents  of  capital- 
istic countries.  His  army  is  now  in  alliance 
with  the  Nationalist  Army  of  Canton. 
While     Marshal     Wu     was     pursuing 
{Continued  on  page  88) 
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brilliant  'Period  in  the 
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CHAPTER  I 

I 

LAZY  smoke,  vanishing  almost 
at  once  into  the  clear  blue  of 
the  early-morning  sky;  a  dull 
J  buffet  of  sound  throbbing  in 
*  the  sweet  air  as  a  Tah-mah 
woman  pounded  maize  (singing  of  how  Ki- 
ki-ah  the  jay  seeks  his  mate);  the  solemn 
distant  lowing  of  cattle  in  the  hills;  the 
wild  cry  of  an  Indian  apartador  hurrying 
horses  from  the  grassy  flats — early  morn- 
ing, and  el  rancho  Buena  Esperanza  was 
awaking. 

The  cries  grew  nearer,  and  dust  began  to 
rise  from  the  beaten  yellow  clay.  With 
the  dust  came  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  swinging 
from  the  neck  of  the  pinto  leading  the 
caponera  of  horses.  Up  to  the  shade  of  the 
hacienda  itself  the  horses  raced,  the  one 
herder  stopping  them  just  before  the 
shaded  door  itself.  The  yegua  pinto,  her 
bell  stirring  the  very  dust  with  silvery- 
sound,  stood  firmly,  while  the  other  ani- 
mals  milled  back  and  forth  around  her. 

Miguel,  apartador  of  the  rancho,  glared 
about  him  at  the  horses.  From  the  waist 
up  he  was  naked.  He  wore  soft  skin 
trousers  streaked  fantastically  with  red 
and  yellow  ochre.  His  coiled  hair  shone 
with  grease,  and  through  it  were  thrust 
red-painted  laurel  sticks. 

"Every  other  day  you  behave  like 
fiends, "  he  snarled  at  the  animals  in  bro- 
ken, guttural  Spanish;  "but  today,  when 
senoi  don  Estevan  still  sleeps  you  are  as 
the  angels!" 

A  deep  chuckle  came  from  the  black 
doorway. 

"And  what  makes  you  think  I  sleep. 
Miguel?" 

THE  Indian  leaped  from  the  horse 
he  rode. 

"It  was  well  done,"  don  Estevan  agreed. 
"Pen!  What  a  perfect  day!  For  ten 
j  ears,  ever  since  San  Rafael  Arcangel  was 
founded  by  the  good  fathers,  and  I  took 
the  three  of  you,  I  have  had  nothing  save 
trouble.  But  this  morning!  Rafael  has 
my  boots  ready,  Gabriel ' — wiping  his 
beard — "has  at  last  learned  to  make  my 
chocolate  hot  and  sweet,  and  you  bring 
horses  as  horses  should  be  brought.  My 
three  archangels  are  a  credit  to  their 
names. 

"Now  -which  horse  shall  I  ride,  Mig'- 
lito?" 


({"Go  outside,  my  children,"  Fra  Juan  cotnmanded.     "Perhaps  you 


The  ranchero  had  never  asked  his  ser- 
vant for  advice  before:  it  became  (to  the 
Indian)  praise  unbelievable.  His  nostrils 
waved.  His  chest  grew  big.  He  held  his 
head  as  high  as  his  few  inches  permitted. 

"Kol-kol  the  Raven?  He  is  eager  today. 
And  Hah-ki-ah,  who  will  run  all  day  like 
the  elk  who  is  his  brother  in  name,  and — " 

"And  what  will  the  good  father  say 
when  I  tell  him  you  call  my  animals  after 
Indio  gods  and  devils?  Well,  I  will  never 
tell  him — provided  you  behave  yourself. 
I  ride  the  horse  you  select,  and  how  you 
choose  him  shall  mark  whether  you  care 
lor  horses  or  sweep  the  kitchen  for  the 
women."  Half  to  himself  he  added,  "It 
is  too  fine  a  day  to  merely  roam  the  hills 
and  then  return  for  the  morning  meal.     1 


will  go  and  see  if  that  new  cook  of  Jose 
Maria's  is  as  fine  as  he  has  been  boasting. 
An  hour  in  the  saddle,  and  I  will  be  hun- 
grier than  a  bear — hungry  as  an  Indian!" 

HE  was  a  tall  man,  Estevan  del  Valle; 
he  held  Fernando  VII's  own  grant 
to  his  rancho — had  held  it  since  1816,  a 
year  before  the  establishment  of  San  Rafael 
Arcangel,  founded  to  care  for  the  sick  or 
San  Francisco  Assisi  and  incidentally  to 
convert  the  savages  of  the  district  just 
north  of  the  bay  of  Saint  Francis;  a  tall 
man  and  broad;  bearded,  black  of  hair 
despite  his  fifty-odd  years. 

He  wore  a  short  blue  jacket  with  filigree 
buttons;  his  vest  was  of  blue  also,  worked 
with     silver     thread.      Short     breeches. 
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can  persuade  Hilarita  to  find  words  for  your  plea,  Ricardu 


tasselated,  and  tied  about  the  knee  with 
silver  cord,  had  beneath  them  and  below 
them  soft  leggings  of  fine  deerskin,  colored 
and  stamped  with  arabesque  ornamenta- 
tion. On  his  head  was  a  wide  beaver- 
skin  hat. 

Ready  to  mount,  after  Miguel  had 
fastened  the  last  thong  of  the  saddle,  and 
held  the  stirrup,  with  a  silver-worked 
tapadera,  ready  for  his  foot,  he  hesitated 
at  the  sound  of  a  meek  voice.  He  sensed 
instantly  that  it  was  over-meek. 

"And  a  horse  for  your  daughter,  my 
father?" 

Don  Estevan  began  to  rake  at  his  beard; 
his  mouth  twitched,  and  he  tried  to  keep 
it  firm,  forbidding. 

"'It  is  not  proper — " 


His  half-hearted  objection  was  taken 
from  his  mouth. 

"What  is  not  proper,  oh  great  and  fam- 
ous don  Estevan?    Me?" 

ESTEVAN  closed  his  eyes  rather  than 
answer.  He  felt,  instant,  hands 
behind  his  head,  drawing  it  down.  Each 
eyelid  received  a  soft  kiss,  hardly  more 
than  a  breath.  He  kept  his  eyes  shut  reso- 
lutely. "It  is  this,  little  daughter  of  my 
heart:  I  promised  Jose  de  la  Torre  that  I 
would  ride  over  and  examine  some  few 
orejanos — unbranded  calves — and  he  has 
agreed  that  they  will  be  waiting  for  me. 
It  will  be  dusty  work — " 

"And  you  will  need  the  good  white 
wine   after?     You   said   nothing  of  this 


/  1 1  us  tr  ated    by 

IV.  7/aines  Hall 


last  night."  She  brushed  her  lips  against 
his  beard.  "You  are  so  full  of  business 
that  you  have  no  time  for  your  Hilarita. 
Ah,  well—" 

The  rogue  was  fishing  for  protestations, 
and  got  them.  At  the  end,  driven  to  it  by 
very  lack  of  invention,  don  Estevan 
blurted,  "It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  go 
visiting  without  a  woman  along,  Hilarita 
mia.    According  to  custom  you  must — " 

The  girl  laughed  softly. 

"I  will  not  steal  sefiora  de  la  Torre's 
husband,  I  promise  you." 
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Del  Valle,  plagued  beyond  any  measur- 
ing, hit  back  truly. 

"Can  you  say  the  same  about  her  son, 
Ricardo?"  Seeing  his  shot  hit,  he  began 
to  grin.  "You  are  a  rosy  goddess  at  this 
moment,  little  one.  You  are  of  the  color 
of  dawn,  auroral — " 

His  daughter  stepped  away  from  him, 
calmly,  for  all  her  flaming  cheeks. 

"And  you" — judiciously — "were  never 
m;ule  for  a  poet." 

"No?  Perhaps  not,  although  I  have 
written  a  love-poem  or  so  in  my  younger 
days.  If  not  a  poet — at  least  a  prophet, 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you  do 
not  go  with  me — oh,  vou  need  not  kiss  me 
again,  shameless  one!  I  know  you  are 
going,  but  what  will  sefiora  de  la  Torre 
think  of  you — and  me?" 

"I  do  not  marry  the  sefiora,  do  I?" 

The  bearded  ranchero  blinked  a  second 
time. 

"It  has  got  that  far,  has  it?"  he  asked 
in  return. 

Hilarita  del  Valle  mocked  him:  "You 
are  the  prophet,  not  I,"  she  reminded  him 
blithely.  "/  need  tell  you  nothing — ex- 
cept that  the  horses  are  waiting,  and  in 
the  sun."  Estevan  turned,  to  discover 
that  Miguel  had,  truly,  saddled  a  horse 
for  the  senorita.  "You  will  let  your 
naughty  daughter  go?" 

He  looked  at  the  girl  squarely. 

Black  eyes,  both  man  and  girl,  black 
eyes  shot  with  gold;  firm  heads  held  high, 
Jon  Estevan's  close-cropped,  Hilarita's 
piled  high.  She  was,  Estevan  thought 
sadly,  as  slender,  as  straight,  as  any  arrow; 
she  faced  him  steadily,  eyes  on  his,  her 
pale  cheeks  touched  with  color  high  on  the 
cheekbones — ■ 

"*\7"OU  are  very  lovely,  very  like  my 
X  Hilaria,  your  mother,  who  is  dead," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  was  all  tears  and  kisses. 

"Ricardo  is  nothing,"  she  whispered  in 
his  ear.  "I  would  never  leave  you  for 
him — never!" 

Don  Estevan  was  no  stranger  to  the 
business  of  love. 

"So  you  doubtless  told  him,"  he  agreed. 
"How  many  of  his  kisses  did  it  take  to 
make  you  change  your  mind,  eh?  Well, 
no  es  maleja;  it  is  not  so  bad.  The  del 
Valles  and  the  de  la  Torres — what  a 
rancho  it  will  make  some  day!  I  might 
have  known  there  was  a  something  in  the 
wind — you  wear  the  new  dress  from 
Seville." 

Very  meekly,  "I  will  have  Ysabel  place 
cloth  over  the  corazo  and  the  dress  will 
not  be  injured — "  and  left  him  to  deliver 
the  order  (and,  for  lack  of  better,  boast  a 
little  to  her  woman  Ysabel.) 

There  was  not  a  thing  don  Estevan 
could  find  to  complain  about.  The  horses 
were  ready.  Every  thong  was  tight.  The 
silver  trappings  sent  sparkles  into  his  eyes. 
The  leather  anqueras  covering  the  hind- 
quarters fitted  snugly,  perfect  half- 
moons  of  color.  He  wondered  idly  how 
much  Miguel  had  heard.  If  the  Indian 
had  heard  too  much,  a  beating  would 
prove  to  him  who  the  ranchero  really  was 
— Estevan,  and  not  Hilarita;  probably  the 
sound  of  hooves  had  kept  the  words  from 
the  apartador.  Del  Valle  beat  his  servants 
seldom,  a  thing  his  neighbors — de  la 
I  mrc,  de  Anza,  Estrada,  Gonzales,  and 


even  Patricio  Callanan  the  Irishman  at 
rancho  Santa  Antonia — had  often  chided 
him  about.  (The  only  Indian,  they  said, 
who  made  a  good  servant  was  the  one  who 
was  beaten  three  times  a  week  at  least.) 

He  helped  Hilarita  to  mount  when  she 
reappeared,  saw  that  her  knee  was  secure 
against  the  saddle,  and  then  roared  for  his 
hat.  His  great  voice  brought  three  cholos 
from  the  house. 

"My  hat!"  he  bellowed.  "Am  I  never 
to  have  what  I  need?" 

The  girl  adjusted  the  thong  under  his 
chin. 

"It  is  on  your  head,  dear  one,"  she  said. 
"It  is  a  shame  you  cannot  find  something 
to  be  angry  about!  If" — she  paused,  her 
eyes  toward  the  east,  and  instantly 
changed  what  she  had  intended  to  say  to, 
"Someone  comes;  perhaps  you  can  find 
something  wrong  about  him,  and  so — " 

Estevan  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse. 


Love  I  s  — 

By  Oueene  B.  Lister 

Love  is — 

A  tiny,  shiny  house. 

I  know — /  know. 
Love  is  a  tiny,  viney  house 

With  a  broom — and  a  hoe. 

Love  is — 

A  dreamy,  gleamy  house 

'Tis  so! — 'Tis  so! 
If  a  lass  sees  a  hearth  to  sweep- 

And  a  lad  sees — a  hoe. 

Love  is 

A  tiny,  shiny  house 

With  wild  ever-bloom 
On  a  clean  altar-shelf 

In  the  front  room. 


"It  is  Fra  Juan  Amoros,"  he  shouted 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  tore  across  the  clay. 

He  began  to  shout  greetings  before  the 
priest  was  near  enough  to  hear  them; 
chattered  in  the  padre's  ear  until  they 
were  again  at  the  hacienda,  began  to  give 
Hilarita  a  dozen  orders  at  once — food  for 
the  padre,  coffee  for  him,  chocolate,  a 
horn  of  cool  wine — 

AMOROS  was  almost  as  tall  as  del 
Valle.  His  coarse  brown  robe 
flapped  disconsolately  about  the  mule's 
flanks  as  he  rode  up,  the  three  knots  of 
the  cord  chastising  animal  instead  of 
man.  Fra  Juan  was  thin  to  emaciation; 
his  black  eyes  gleamed  above  his  narrow 
aquiline  nose. 

"When  you  depart,  it  will  be  on  a 
proper  horse,"  Estevan  assured  him.  "Are 
there  no  longer  any  decent  beasts  at  the 
missions,  that  you  ride  like — like — " 

"Like  a  poor  priest,"  the  gaunt  padre 
finished  for  him. 

Del  Valle  smiled  in  his  beard  as  the 
father  touched  Hilarita's  bent  head. 


"There  was  a  time,  Juan,  when  we  were 
younger,  if  you — " 

"Chastity,  sanctity  and  poverty" — 
fingering  the  three  knots — "are  all  I  dare 
remember  now,"  the  other  retorted,  smil- 
ing1. "Other  matters,  Estevan,  are  not 
worth  recalling." 

"No — of  course  not.  But  aside  from 
ladies,  Juan,  do  you  remember  the  time 
you  drove  your  sword  through  the  chair, 
trying  to  reach — who  was  it  now  you  were 
fighting? — and  what  was  the  girl's  name 
who — " 

"Is  this  a  something  you  told  my 
mother?"  Hilarita  demanded. 

Estevan  gulped  air. 

"You  see  how  it  is  with  me,"  he  said 
finally  to  the  padre.  "Words  cut  from  my 
mouth.  Ruled  by  a  woman.  Well" — 
with  sudden  soberness — "a  woman  has 
been  at  the  root  of  more  than  one  of  my 
troubles — troubles  not  of  my  own  making. 
Tell  me" — very  slowly — "you  still  pray 
for- — that  other  Juan?" 

It  was  in  the  padre's  head  to  say, 
"You,  also,  think  too  much  of  the  past — 
and  you,  also,  are  lonely."  What  he  did 
say,  forgetful  of  the  girl,  was,  "I  pray  for 
your  brother  every  day  of  my  life, 
Estevan." 

"  T  TE  was  never  one  for  praying  him- 
II  self.  Perhaps  his  stay  in  pur- 
gatory was  short — " 

"If  he  is  dead." 

"If  he  is  dead.  He  must  be.  How 
manj'  years  is  it  since  I — left  Spain?  Once 
I  hoped  that  he  was  dead,  but  now — 
Miguel!  Goat  and  son  of  a  goat!  Take 
the  good  father's  mule  and  feed  it — to 
the  crows,  for  all  I  care.  Astride  a  mule — 
you!    I  remember  the  time  we — -" 

Fra  Juan  said,  "Hush,  old  friend." 

"Is  it  Juan  Andres  del  Valle  you  speak 
of?"    Hilarita  asked  in  a  small  voice. 

Her  father's  mouth  dropped  open. 

"And  what  if  it  is?"  he  demanded. 
"What  do  you  know  of  him?  Whoever 
put  that  name  in  your  mouth  ?" 

The  girl  shrugged. 

"Am  I  deaf?"  she  asked. 

"Tell  her,"  the  padre  suggested. 

Estevan  del  Valle  wiped  moisture  not  of 
the  sun  from  his  face.  "It  is  too  long  a 
story,"  he  said.  "And  it  is  too  hot  any- 
how. And,  besides,  I  will  not  tell  her  until 
I  am  ready  to  do  it.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
be  forced.     If — " 

"He  will  tell  you  when  it  is  cooler,  Fra 
Juan,"  said  Hilarita  slyly,  while  don  Este 
van  puffed  out  his  cheeks.  "You,  my 
daughter,  you  are  all  dressed  for  a  little 
party?    I  did  not  know — " 

A  gale  of  laughter  from  the  ranchero 
greeted  the  words.  Estevan  shook  with 
glee.  "Now  you  can  fence  with  her,"  he 
said,  when  he  could  talk.  "She  is  too 
quick  with  the  tongue  for  me,  but  you  al- 
ways had  a  way  with  the — " 

Fra  Juan  raised  his  hand  with,  "Hush! 
That  was  long  ago."  Nevertheless,  he 
smiled. 

In  the  little  silence  a  bird  sang;  as  an 
afterbeat,  as  soft,  as  sweet,  as  very  low, 
there  came  the  singing  of  the  two  bells  of 
the  mission. 

"Peace!"  the  padre  whispered. 

As  he  spoke,  his  fingers  wandered  (with- 
out his  knowing)  to  his  robe.  At  first 
father  and  daughter  thought  he  searched 
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for  his  beads;  as  their  eyes  followed  his 
hand — his  lips  were  moving  in  prayer — 
they  saw  that  he  touched  a  jagged,  three- 
corner  tear  in  the  coarse  fabric. 

Fra  Juan  said  again,  "Peace!"  and  then 
saw  what  the  others  looked  at.  "It  is 
nothing,"  he  said  evenly.  "Some  wander- 
ing Indian  shot  at  me,  as  I  was  leaving 
San  Rafael.  It  passed  through  my  robe, 
and  even  missed  the  mule — at  times  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  thin.  Los  Indios  grow 
harder  to  handle  each  day — " 

"You  should  wear  the  leather  jacket," 
del  Valle  fumed.  "You  see,  Hilarita, 
what  these  Franciscans  suffer?" 

"It  is  not  suffering,  my  children.  We 
who  make  the  way,  who  prepare  for  the 
many  who  follow  in  our  footsteps,  must  ex- 
pect interference,  trouble,  even  arrows — " 

Hilarita's  black  eyes  lit:  "Footsteps," 
she  said  slowly.  "And  a  foothold  in  the 
land.     Men's  footsteps — conquerors' 

"Not  conquerors,   my  daughter;  only 
those  of  men,"  the  padre  said.     Almost 
to   himself   he    added,     "A 
foothold    in   the   land — the 
footholds  of  men — " 

Don  Estevan  snorted, 
"What  is  this  talk  of  feet? 
Arrows  are  what  concern 
me,  and  what  should  con- 
cern Juan  also — shot  at  by 
a  dirty  two-legged  goat  of 
an  Indian!  Blood  of  the 
devil,  if  he  has  any,  which 
I  doubt,  but  this  is  unheard 
of!  I  love  you,  Juan,  even 
though  I  do  not  care  to 
have  you  a  martyr." 

Fra  Juan  bowed  his  head. 
"I  am  not  good  enough  for 
that,"  he  said  simply.  Since 
don  Estevan  seemed  to 
expect  more,  he  added,  "We 
have  trouble  at  San  Rafael. 
The  soldados  quartered 
there  are  lazy;  they  have 
not  been  paid  for  months — 
there  is  something  up  of 
which  I  will  tell  you  later — 
and  they  are  surly.  Their 
uniforms  are  turned  to  rags; 
they  will  not  bathe;  they 
live  with  the  Indians. 
And"  —  queerly  —  "if  that 
were  not  enough,  there  is 
a  young — young,  I  said, 
Estevan — officer  sent  me 
named  Cienega — " 

The  ranchero  made  a 
choking  noise. 


"A  gallant  officer  will  be  appreciated 
by  some,"  she  said  pointedly.  "Here  I 
stand,  perhaps  not  pretty,  but  at  least  un- 
married, and  not  a  compliment  paid  me! 
A  new  dress  from  Seville,  brought  in  the 
Magdalena  at  great  expense,  and  even  Fra 
Juan  cannot  admire  it!  Perhaps  this 
Cienega  will  have  better  eyesight." 

"That  is  how  she  goes  on,"  don  Estevan 
protested.     "She  has  no  manners.     Just 
because  you  do  not  say,  'Ah,  the  lovely 
little      dress'      or 
'How     did      you 
sleep  the   night?' 
she  interrupts 
men  of  affairs — " 

"Affairs!"  Hi- 
larita came  as 
close  to  a  snort  as 
she  dared.  "It  is 
because  I  am 
bored  —  bored  — 
bored  in  this  land 
of    savages,    and 


so  much  as  wave  a  fan  at  this  Cienega,  I 
will  lock  you  in  your  room." 
"You  interest  me,  father." 
"Ygnacio  Cienega  is  not  a — good  man," 
the  padre  added  gravely. 

"You  interest  me  also,"  the  girl  said, 
veiling  her  eyes. 

Don  Estevan  glanced  from  padre  to 
Hilarita,  and  then  shouted,  "Bah!"  as  he 
glared  at  the  demure  girl. 

I  he  dust  underfoot  began  to  grow  alive 
and  restless  with  heat.  The 
shadows  of  the  hacienda 
seemed  cut  out  of  blocks  of 
ebony,  and  had  crept  past 
where  all  were  standing. 

"You  see  how  she  makes 
a  fool  of  one,"  the  ranchero 
protested.  "Come  inside, 
Juan.  A  cup  of  cold  wine!" 
"You  were  going  to  ride 
— where?" 

"Ask  Hilarita!" 
The  padre  turned  to  her 
questioningly.  He  spoke 
very  gravely,  although  his 
eyes  twinkled.  "So  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  new 
grand  dress?  Well,  let  me 
think.  No,  it  cannot  be 
Feliciano  Estrada,  for  he 
already  has  a  wife.  It  is 
assuredly  not  don  Patricio 
Callanan,  since  he  will  have 
none.  And  Juan  Antonio 
Gonzales  would  beat  any 
woman  who  would  have  him 
— but  it  comes  to  me  that 
de  la  Torre  has  a  son — " 


T 


'IF. 


I  were  not  a  priest, 
would    agree   with 


what   you    think,  Estevan. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  son 

and  not  the  father.    He  has  ridden  south 

to  see  Santiago  de  Anzar,  after  which — " 

"Keep  him  away  from  me,"  don  Este- 
van rumbled  in  his  throat. 

"Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  forced  to  see 
him.  Ah,  Estevan,  do  you  remember  the 
time  we  had  Cienega — the  father — tied  so 
he  could  not  move  a  muscle — " 

"And  what  we  did  came  neither  under 
the  head  of  poverty  nor  chastity  nor — " 

"I  was  not  a  priest  then!  But  we  did 
put  fear  of  the  devil  into  him,  eh  ?" 

Hilarita,  listening  without  understand- 
ing, grew  restless. 


Q,"  The  girl  had  seen  Cienega  s  movement  and  guessed  what  was 
intended;  she  alone  had  flashed  into  action 


when  a  visitor  comes  I  must  listen  to 
talk  of  cattle  and  Indios  and  the  price  of 
manteca,  but  if  /  say,  'What  a  herd  we  had 
at  the  last  killing  you  tell  me  to  be  silent 
since  I  am  a  woman!" 

Fra  Juan  answered  before  Estevan: 
"We  forget  this  is  different  from  Spain," 
he  said.  "Which  do  you  want,  my  daugh- 
ter? Compliments?  Or  a  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rancho?" 

The  girl  bit  her  lip. 

"Both,"  she  said,  blithely. 

"It  will  come  to  that,"  her  father  mut- 
tered.   "But  hear  me,  little  one!    If  you 


HATRicardo?"del 

Valle  cried.    "Him? 

She  would   not   look   at   a 

man  like  Ricardo.  She  even 

told  me  so." 

"You     plague     her     too 

much — and  so  do  I,"  the 

padre  said.     "But    if   you 

ride  to  el  rancho  de  la  punte 

del  Monte,  may  I  ride  with 

you?    What  I   have  to  tell 

you  I  must  tell  de  la  Torre 

i      >> 
also. 

']What  is  it?" 
"There  is  no  hurry." 
"No — but  I   do   not  like 
secrets,  Juan.     Is    it — does 
it  concern  what  we  spoke  of 
when  I  was  in  San  Rafael?" 
At    the    padre's    nod  of 
assent     del    Valle's    brows 
drew  together. 

"Mexico     will      never 
dare—" 

"They  dare    more    than 
you   dream,"    Amoros  said 
unwillingly.     "Let  it  wait,  my  son.  '  . 

The  ranchero  knew  from  the  formal 
ending  that  the  padre  would  say  nothing 
more.  An  order  was  shouted;  mysteriously 
a  saddled  horse  was  brought,  although 
none  seemed  to  have  been  ready. 

Fra  Juan  tightened  the  cord  of  his 
habit. 

"A  horse  to  ride — an  enemy  to  fight — 
a  woman  to  love — all  save  the  first  is  for- 
bidden me,  Estevan.  If  the  horses  are 
not  too  cool,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a 
sin  for  me  to  race  you  to  the  first  tree—" 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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The  Author,  a  Typical 
Landlubber  by  His  Own 
Admission,  Here  Relates  the 
Story  of  a   Cruise   to  Alaska 


^Aand 


ITTING  before  a  crackling  tire, 
the  lights  turned  low,  watching 
the  dancing  shadows  of  the 
andirons,  we  lost  ourselves  in  a 
haze  of  make  believe.  Outside 
traffic  rumbled  through  a  San 
Francisco  fog.  Within,  we  gave  ourselves 
over  to  day  dreaming. 

The  bounding  main  was  my  theme.  I 
wanted  the  trackless  wastes  of  the  heav- 
ing sea,  the  tang  of  salt  spray,  the  whip- 
ping of  the  trade  winds,  the  still  nights 
under  the  stars,  the  thrill  of  exploring  un- 
known passages,  uninhabited  islands,  un- 
charted seas. 

At  length  my  companion  bestirred  him- 
self. 

"Suppose  I  get  a  yacht  and  we  take  a 
trip  to  Alaska?" 

I    agreed    enthusiastically.       I    would 
have  agreed  to  anything  just  then;  any- 
thing that  offered  a  re- 
lease from  the  humdrum 
of  life. 

"I'll  do  it,"  I  said, 
and,  forthwith,  entered 
upon  a  conversational 
cruise  of  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage, exploring  inlets 
which  were  virtually  un- 
known, seeing  strange 
Indian  villages,  hunting, 
fishing,  boating. 

The  chimes  of  mid- 
night broke  up  the  orgy 
of  imaginative  travel.  I 
would  have  to  drive  all 
night  and  most  of  the 
next  day  to  get  back  to 
my  law  practice.  I  shook 
my  friend's  hand  and  we 
parted — he  to  crawl  into 
a  soft  bed,  I  to  drive  four 
hundred  miles  through 
the  cold  fog. 

A  month  passed,  dur- 
ing which  I  heard  noth- 
ing from  my  friend  and 
then  I  got  a  wire  dated 
from  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  re  a  ding 
simply: 

"Have  Purchased 
Boat — The  Spray- 
Get  Ready  to  Start. 
(Signed) 

Adolph  G.  Sutro." 


Sutro   said 
he     meant 


When 
Alaska, 
Alaska. 

I  read  that  tele- 
gram and  began  to 
feel  nervous. 

Six  weeks  later  we 
started.  I  had  a 
two  weeks'  vacation 
planned.  Sutro  had 
provisioned  the  boat 
for  three  months. 
We  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  and  it 
transpired  that  the 
ocean  and  myself 
do  not  agree.  I 
don't  know  what 
the  world's  record 
for  seasickness  ac- 
tually    is — whether 


({"Day  by  day  we 


((  The  author  and  Mr.  Sutro  pose  in  front  of  a  totem  pole 


Be  it  known  that  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a 
story  writer.  In  the  law  game  I  have 
twice  as  much  business  as  I  can  do,  and 
make  half  as  much  money  as  I  spend.  In 
the  story  game  I  work  nights,  Sundays, 
holidays  and  Saturday  afternoons.  Vaca- 
tions are  few  and  far  between.  When  I 
had  said  Alaska  I  really  meant  up  in  that 
general  direction — as  far  as  we  could  get 
in  a  couple  of  days'  sail. 


it's  measured  in  cubical  content,  extent 
of  duration  or  length  of  trajectory. 

Whatever  it  is  I  hold  it. 

We  got  as  far  north  as  Fort  Bragg  and 
then  I  had  to  rush  back  to  my  law  prac- 
tice. That  finished  our  first  dash  north. 
It  had  been  rough,  cold  and  disagreeable. 
I  suggested  that  we  try  cruising  toward 
Mexico  next.  Sutro  reminded  me  that  we 
were  going  to   Alaska. 


<?rle  Stanley 


1  allowed  three  weeks  for  the  next 


We  left  San  Francisco  and  got  as 
far  as  the  Puget  Sound,  rounded 
Cape  Flattery,  and  sailed  into  Seattle. 
I  still  held  the  world's  record  for 
seasickness.  Engine  trouble,  head 
winds,  storms  and  seasickness  had 
delayed  us,  and  I  took  the  train  back 
from  Seattle. 

Sutro  sailed  the  boat  back. 

A  year  passed. 

I  mentioned  Mexico. 

Sutro  said,  "Alaska". 

SOMEWHERE  1  read  an  account  of 
Adolph  Sutro,  the  first,  the  one  who 
made  Western  history.  He  started  out  to 
drain  a  mine,  and  a  couple  of  mountains, 
a  few  acts  of  Congress,  a  clique  of  poli- 
ticians, many  Western  gunmen,  and  some 
trifling  other  obstacles  stood  in  his  way. 
He  drained  the  mine.  He  was  a  grand- 
father of  my  friend,  and  there  is  a  great 
family  resemblance. 
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2  I 


chugged  onward 


^ARDNER 


Sutro  shipped  the  boat  to  Seattle. 
Having  actually  sailed  it  up  there 
once,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  "cheat- 
ing" to  ship  it  that  far.  I  joined 
him  in  Seattle,  stepped  aboard,  and 
we  sailed  through  the  locks,  out  into 
the  Puget  Sound.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ened, the  waves  slapped  against  the 
side  of  the  boat.     We  were  off! 

SUTRO  strolled  over  to  where  I 
was  sitting. 

"You're  going  to  Alaska,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  set  to  his  lips,  a  glint 
in  his  eyes,  a  poise  of  his  head  that 
lent  emphasis  to  the  words.  I  was 
away  from  telegraphic  communica- 
tion on  a  forty-two  foot  yacht,  pro- 
visioned for  three  months,  headed 
north,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  going 
to  Alaska. 

Many,  many    articles    have   been 
written  descriptive  of  the  trip  up  the  Inside 
Passage  into  Alaska,  charting  lights,  tides, 
ports  and  landmarks.    I  do  nor  propose  to 


Alaska 


be  guilty  of  per- 
petrating another 
one.  Such  things 
don't  interest  me, 
anyway.  I  am  a 
typical  landlubber. 
Rather  I  propose 
to  tell  of  strange  ad- 
ventures, unusual 
scenes,  the  happy- 
go-lucky  life  on  the 
water,  the  charm 
and  romance  of  ad- 
venturing forth  each 
day  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  lies 
ahead,  the  spell  of 
the  unknown,  the 
thrill  of  exploring. 

But  first  I  must 
mention  Princess 
Louise  Inlet! 

I,  who  had  been  a 
creature  of  dictating 


on  a  calm,  placid i  sheet  of  water  which 
huddled  up  against  the  sheer  sides  of 
great  mountain's,  mountains  which 
stretched  abruptly  from  sea  level  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  from  lapping 
water  to  moving  ice,  from  ocean  to  glacier. 

DAYS  passed  without  sight  of  a 
human  being  other  than  those  of 
the  little  world  we  had  brought  with  us 
— four  all  told.  There  was  Mrs.  Sutro, 
mother  of  Adolph,  head  of  the  commis- 
sariat, chief  justice  of  the  court  of  last 
resort.  There  was  Adolph  G.  Sutro, 
yachtsman,  adventurer,  captain — and 
bound  for  Alaska.  There  was  Arlyn  Peter- 
sen, the  youngster  of  us  all,  a  prince  of 
good  fellows,  and  a  born  yachtsman;  and 
there  was  myself,  a  landlubber. 

About  us  thundered  great  waterfalls, 
countless,  nameless.  The  wind  rustled 
gently  through  the  pines.  Fleecy  clouds 
drifted  through  the  deep,  blue-black 
vault  of  the  heavens,  the  sun  shone  down 


((  The  "Spray"  about  to  be  baptized  in  Puget  Sound 

machines,  telephones,  appointments,  and  the  inlet  gathered  the  sunshine, 
pleadings,  briefs,  arguments,  cross-exam-  cradled  it,  hoarded  it  as  a  miser  hoards 
inations  and  trials,  suddenly  found  myself    gold.    One  could  almost  bathe  in  sunshine. 
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Landlubbing   to   Alaska:     Erie    Stanley    Gardner 


Over  all  was  a  great  peace,  the  peace  of  a 
land  which  is  in  tune  with  infinity. 

Yet,  on  looking  back  over  the  trip,  I 
find  that  the  outstanding  landmarks  are 
animate  rather  than  inanimate.  I  am 
more  interested  in  people  than  in  scenery, 
more  interested  in  both  than  either.  On 
this  trip  we  had  both.  At  Alert  Bay  we 
encountered  several  interesting  characters, 
beginning  with  the  Chinese  photographer 
who  got  results  with  a  tricky  plate  emul- 
sion that  were  not  duplicated  by  the  high- 
est priced  photographic  experts  in  the 
cities,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Mandy,  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  a  genial 
gentleman  and  a  ready  friend.  He  is  a 
mining  engineer,  a  writer  and  a  photog- 
rapher, and  he  radiates  culture,  polish, 
urbane  courtesy  and  humor.  He  has 
spent  years  collecting  Indian  lore  and  ex- 
ploring out-of-the-way  places  in  his  boat, 
and  holds  a  theory  that  the  "coppers" 
of  the  Indians  were  originally  introduced 
by  astute  Russian 
colonizers. 

The  "coppers"  are 
peculiar  shaped  bits 
of  copper,  rudely  em- 
bossed, limited  in 
number,  handed  down 
in  families  and  tribes 
for  untold  genera- 
tions, and  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the 
flood ,  according  to  the 
solemn  statements 
and  beliefs  of  the 
Indians. 


which  you  refer?"  I  heard  this  tale  and 
many  more  that  night  in  Alert  Bay  while 
I  sat  and  sipped  tea  and  listened.  And  then 
a  while  after  midnight,  Jamie  dropped  in. 

Jamie  is  short,  thick,  inscrutable, 
Scotch,  and  he  has  a  sense  of  humor  that 
runs  through  his  conversation  like  the 
kick  in  a  ginger  ale  highball.  Sometimes 
it  is  readily  perceptible,  again  it  is  a  slow- 
acting,  delayed-fuse  affair,  but  it  is  always 
present.    It  gets  you  sooner  or  later. 

We  talked  until  daylight,  when  Sutro 
dragged  me  away.  He  explained  that  I 
had  to  keep  an  appointment  in  Alaska. 

We  cast  loose,  shrilled  our  whistle  three 
times  by  way  of  salute,  and  headed  for 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  I  had  been 
dreading  that  stretch  of  open  water,  feel- 
ing in  my  bones  it  would  be  rough.  It  was. 

The  water  came  over  the  top  of  the 
boat  in  unbroken  sheets  as  we  plunged 
into  it.  I  felt  like  a  cake  of  soap  in  a 
bathtub.     And  then  a  hatch  broke  loose. 


THE  Indian 
chiefs  did  not 
particularly  approve 
of  Doc  Mandy's  re- 
searches or  of  his 
theories,  and  one  day, 
he  was  forcibly  es- 
corted to  a  meeting 
of  the  chiefs  back  a 
few  miles  in  the  in- 
terior. 

According  to  Doc 
Mandy,  each  chief  is 
a  wise  man  and  no  one 
may  ask  a  question 
that  the  chief  cannot 
answer.  To  fail  to  answer  a  question  is 
to  confess  inferiority.  Doc  was  conducted 
to  a  seat  in  the  center  of  a  circle,  and 
looked  about  him  at  grave,  stern  faces, 
lined  with  cares,  wrinkled  with  hostility, 
and  knew  that  he  was  in  for  it. 

"To  begin  with,"  said  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  evidently  been  elected  spokes- 
man, and  after  a  few  opening  remarks 
upon  the  theory  of  the  white  doctor,  "To 
begin  with- — when  was  the  flood?  Ex- 
actly when  did  the  flood  occur?" 

There  was  a  silence. 

One  can  imagine  the  great  circle  of 
Indians,  the  surrounding  pines,  the  blue 
sky,  the  faint  wind,  the  tense  moment, 
the  predicament  of  the  man  who  must 
immediately  make  answer  to  so  momen- 
tous a  question  or  lose  caste  forever. 

The  doctor  bowed  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  question  and  answered  it — with 
another. 

"Ah  yes,"  he  said  suavely,  "hut  which 
flood?  Science  shows  that  there  weir 
several.    What  is  the  date  of  the  flood  to 


C[  The  Spray  ties  up  for  a  rest 

Water  came  up  through  the  engine  room, 
being  thrown  in  a  great  geyser  by  the 
flywheel.  The  bilge  pump  refused  to 
work,  and  the  boat  began  to  settle.  It 
grew  rougher. 

For  an  hour  or  so  I  thought  I  had  fin- 
ished with  dictating  machines  and  trial 
calendars  for  good.  I  was  too  frightened 
to  be  seasick,  and  too  seasick  to  be  of  any 
use.  I  can  yet  hear  the  crashing  of  the 
sea  as  those  piling  chops  swept  over  us, 
the  sloshing  of  the  water  in  the  engine 
room,  such  cheery  remarks  as  "it's  com- 
ing in  faster  than  ever" — "we  can't  hold 
our  own".  Eventually  Pete  managed  to 
get  the  hatch  nailed  down  and  we  got  the 
boat  bailed. 

Safety  Cove,  Namu,  Ocean  Falls,  New 
Bella  Bella,  and  then  one  fine  morning 
we  found  ourselves  crossing  Millbank 
Sound.  It  was  placid,  serene,  smooth, 
and  we  were  in  fine  spirits,  when  out  of 
nowhere,  there  came  a  thick  fog. 

After  groping  along  on  what  our  course 
should  have  been,  we  picked  up  what  we 


surmised  were  Vancouver  Rocks.  How- 
ever, the  buoy  which  was  supposed  to  be 
there  simply  wasn't,  and  the  question  was 
whether  we  were  right  or  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation were  wrong,  or  was  everything  vice 
versa. 

As  a  yatchsman  I  am  a  total  loss,  but  as 
an  arguer  my  legal  training  gives  me  suf- 
ficent  advantage  so  that  I  can  practice 
seamanship  by  ear,  and  take  a  prominent 
part  in  all  nautical  arguments.  We  argued 
the  question  of  whether  we  were  lost  or 
whether  those  were  Vancouver  Rocks.  Of 
all  the  sports  of  yachting  there  is  nothing 
which  really  appeals  to  me  quite  as  much 
as  arguing  with  the  owner  as  to  whether  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing  and  where  he  is 
going,  while  a  thick  fog  smothers  all 
vision. 

Eventually  we  ran  into  breakers,  got 
out,  followed  a  nebulous  shore  line  and 
finally  picked  up  a  light  which  told  us 
where  we  were.  Subsequently  it  developed 
that  the  buoy  at  Van- 
couver    Rocks     had 
broken      loose       and 
drifted  away.  The  ar- 
gument was  declared 
a    draw,    and    every- 
one was  happy. 

And  then  ahead 
there  loomed,  one 
day,  a  three-masted 
windj  ammer,  the 
Ruby,  an  Alaskan 
trader,  headed  for  the 
Kuskoquim  River  via 
the  Bering  Sea.  She 
was  making  a  scant 
five  knots  with  a  gas- 
oline auxiliary  and 
Captain  Knaflich,  her 
owner  and  command- 
er threw  us  a  line  and 
asked  us  to  come 
aboard. 

Sutro  and  I  had 
complete  yachting 
outfits.  On  state  oc- 
casions such  as  this 
we  broke  out  these 
uniforms  and  put  'em 
on.  The  strong  point 
of  my  yachting  outfit 
was  my  pants.  They 
were  a  delicate,  creamy  white,  copiously 
smeared  with  grease.  The  strong  point  in 
Sutro's  makeup  was  the  captain's  cap 
which  he  affected.  A  great  deal  of  gold 
has  doubtless  been  taken  out  of  Alaska, 
but  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that 
a  lot  of  it  found  its  way  back — on  Sutro's 
cap.  There  was  enough  gold  braid  on 
that  cap  to  rig  a  ship. 

NEVER  will  I  forget  the  look  on  Peet's 
face  when  he  first  saw  me  get  into 
my  yachting  clothes.  His  eyes  stuck  out 
until  they  looked  like  dislocated  marbles, 
and  he  heaved  a  great  sigh. 

"Gosh!"  he  muttered,  "If  you  were 
half  as  good  a  sailor  as  you  look  I  wouldn't 
have  so  many  blisters  on  my  hands!" 

But  I  digress. 

We  liked  the  Ruby  and  our  call  became 
a  visit.  We  cut  loose  from  her  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  somewheres  south 
of  Prince  Rupert.  It  was  rough  and  there 
were  three  million  four  hundred  and 
(Cotitiiuird  on  page  66) 
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He'll  Make  A 
Hand/ 


If  you  know  that  city  and  street  and 
door — what  tales  he  can  tell  you!    Tales 
of  aj.hard  and  stormy  boyhood,  not  for- 
lorn, because  gay^and  unfaltering  courage 
metjthe  day's  disasters;  hardships  to  have 
broken    and    embittered    any   spirit    less 
strong  than  this.     Of  the  legendary  race 
between  the  Natchez  and  the  Robert  E. 
Lee,  when  Siringo 
was    a    stowaway 
upon   the  winning 
boat.     Of     fifteen 
years    as    a    cow- 
boy, in  the  great  days  "when  there  were 
no  fences".    Of  trail  herds,  criss-crossing 
Texas,  to    Wichita,    to    Dodge    City,   to 
Caldwell,   to  Colorado.   Even   one  short 
trip  with  a  trad  herd  will  leave  memories 
for  a  lifetime.    Siringo  has  made  twenty 
such. 


'"r>AD"  men,  fighting  meni 
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((Charlie  Siringo 

Charlie  Siringo  Was  a 

Good  Roper,  a  Good 

Rider,  a  Good  Shot 

and  a  Brave  Man 


IN  a  deleted  city  of  a  well-mentioned 
state  a  youth  of  seventy-two  now 
lives  at  a  certain  door  of  a  given 
street;  a  mild  and  quiet  man  whose 
years  have  known  such  stir  and 
hazard  as  few  have  ever  met  since  man 
first  set  forth  upon  his  red  adventure. 
This  is  Charlie  Siringo.  Not  one  to  be 
catalogued  or  labeled;  but  these  four  are 
next  of  kin;  Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crockett, 
Kit  Carson — and  Charlie  Siringo. 


?  Siringo 
can  tell  you,  at  first  hand,  of  Bat 
Masterson,  of  Clay  Allison,  of  John 
Wesley  Hardin,  who  killed  thirty-eight 
men,  John  Selwyn,  who  killed  Hardin, 
George  Scarborough,  who  killed  Selwyn, 
Tom  Copeheart  ("Kid  Curry")  who 
killed  Scarborough.  And  it  was  Siringo, 
years  later,  who  made  this  country  too 
hot  to  hold  Kid  Curry. 

In  the  fall  of  1880,  the  LX  outfit  gave 
Siringo  a  wagon  and  five  picked  fighting 
men;  sent  him  to  work  New  Mexico  for 
the  LX  cattle  stolen  by  Billy  the  Kid, 
with  strict  instructions  to  get  the  cattle 
first,  and  then  to  get  the  Kid  himself,  if 
possible.  With  him,  on  the  same  errand, 
came  Bob  Roberson, 
of  the  LIT  brand, 
with  the  same  equip- 
ment— a  wagon  and 
five  picked  men;  all 
of  Tacosa,  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas — 
Tacosa  is  not  now  on 
any  map — At  Anton 

Chico,  N.  M.,  they  met  Pat  Garrett;  alone, 
that  timid  man;  new  sheriff"  of  Lincoln 
County.  Siringo  loaned  Jim  East,  Lon 
Chambers  and  Lee  Hall  to  Garrett;  Rober- 
son loaned  Tom  Emory,  Bob  Williams  and 
Louis  Bozeman;  Frank  Stewart  volun- 
teered. With  these  seven,  and  one  other, 
Garrett  captured  Billy  the  Kid,  Billy  Wil- 
son, Dave  Rudabaugh  and  Tom  Pickett 
near  Ft.  Sumner — killing  Tom  O'Folliard 
and  Charlie  Bowdre.  Five  months  later, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  chained  hand  and 
foot,  guarded  night  and  day,  Billy  the 
Kid  killed  his  two  guards  and  escaped. 
Garrett,  with  two  deputies,  John  Poe  and 
Kip  McKinney,  followed  him  to  Ft.  Sum- 
ner; and  Garrett  killed  him  there — As  for 
Siringo,  he  followed  his  proper  errand, 
crowding  into  nine  months  mote  peril, 
adventure,  and  hardship  than  most  men 


2> 

ene  oftfan 
Rhodes 


ever  know;  a  story  not  to  be  scamped  here. 
Watch  him  as  he  tells  you  of  these 
eventful  years.  Faded  brown  eyes,  but 
sharp  eyes  that  never  miss  the  slightest 
movement  of  any  person  or  of  anything. 
Not  nervous,  but  always  alert.  A  thin 
face,  brown  like  saddle  leather;  wind  and 
sun  have  tanned  that  face  beyond  all 
changing.  Most  expressive  hands;  thumbs 
especially;  thumbs  which  fill  out  and 
picture  forth  the  story  as  he  talks;  a  trig- 
ger finger  that  sticks  out  with  every 
gesture.  Fascinating  forefinger.  You 
can't  take  your  eyes  from  it.  Thin  lipped ; 
a  mouth  that  would  be  hard  if  it  were  not 
for  an  occasional  quirk  of  humor.  Quite 
a  frank  smile  and  often  a  chuckle.  Not 
a  tall  man;  slender — yes,  frail.  You  note 
this  with  a  shock;  listening,  not  once  had 
you  thought  of  him  as  a  small  man  or  as 
an  old  one.  A  small  head,  a  boy's  head. 
And  he  is  a  boy,  full  of  mischief  and  keen 
fun.  Looks  right  at  you  when  you  talk, 
but  always  notices  what  anyone  else  hap- 
pens to  be  doing.  Uses  his  right  hand  a 
lot  as  he  talks.  Not  flowery  gestures,  but 
helpful.  Thrusts  his  idea  home  with  that 
trigger  finger.  Small  feet.  Corded  throat. 
Bronchitis.  Dust  caused  that;  the  dust 
of  a  thousand  herds.  Sits  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair  when  he  tells  you  a  yarn.  Loses 
himself  in  the  yarn,  never  lets  go  the  main 
idea,  but  never  fails  to  notice  any  move- 
ment you  make.  Carries  a  loaded  cane; 
polished  steer-horn  tips  on  a  steel  rod; 
probably  made  for  him  in  a  penitentiary. 
Wears  a  small  red  silk  handkerchief,  a  low 
crowned  Stetson,  neat  clothing  and  shoes; 
not  boots.  Straight 
back;  does  not  stoop; 
head  carried  like 
C  h  a  n  t  i  cleer.  Neck 
V  e  comes  straight  up 
from  his  shoulders; 
back  of  head  flat. 
Sits  up  like  a  young 
person  —  or  like  a 
young  person  should.  The  obvious  knees 
of  age,  you  say.  Wrong.  Gentlemen 
have  shot  up  that  left  leg  several  times; 
one  bullet  through  the  knee;  an  un- 
lucky leg. 

VERY  gracious  and  polite  to  ladies. 
Quick  to  retort;  shrewd  wit — and 
a  chuckle.  Much  more  than  "a  cowboy 
type".  An  individual;  not  like  anyone 
else  you  have  ever  known.  Modest,  but 
does  his  stuff  when  asked  and  likes  to  do 
it;  and  in  the  telling,  slurring  his  own 
great  part.  But  I  will  say  here  what  he 
will  never  tell  you;  and  I  will  say  it  cow- 
boy fashion,  without  superlatives.  Char- 
lie Siringo  was  a  good  roper,  a  good  rider, 
a  good  shot  and  a  brave  man.  That 
means — in  any  company.  "A  stirring 
{Continued  on  page  Sq) 
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C, 1  saw  them  coming.     The  girl  was 
clinging  to  Boots'  arm  and  her  face 
was  turned  up  toward  his 

"Give  me  one  of  the  old  time 
girls,"  Boots  had  a  habit  of  saying. 
"I  may  be  a  little  speedy  myself — in 
the  air.  But  when  I'm  through 
writin'  in  the  clouds  and  such — 
well,  I  don't  want  argument.  I 
want      one     of     those     soft-voiced, 


It  herein  a  Aunt  .Flyer 
is  on  the  ^ookout  for 
an  Old-fashioned  (^irl 
and   .Finds  —  cJftfary 
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HE     trouble     with     "Boots'* 
Bailey  was  that  he  had  a  pel 


aversion.  Some  aversions  are 
passable,  but  Boots  didn't 
possess  that  sort  of  an  aver- 
sion. It  was  his  idea  that  the  women  of 
the  world  had  progressed  too  much.  Thej 
had  become  too  dynamic,  too  forceful. 
They  conquered. 


sweet     little     cuties 
who—" 

He     seldom     got 

any  further.      Mike 

Jones  was  generally 

around  when  Boots 

was    airing    his    opinions,    and 

Mike  was  deadly   in    tossing   a 

monkey  wrench. 

"Them  days  is  done,"  Mike 
would  say.  "Forget  it,  Boots. 
The  trouble  is — you're  too  hand- 
some to  be  sky-ridin'  Jennies. 
You  certainly  should  be  in  the 
movies." 

Then  Boots  would  pipe  down 
for  a  while,  but  not  for  very 
long.  The  way  I  had  the  thing 
figured,  he  was  a  good  guy  in  a 
game  that  didn't  attract  the 
sweet,  shy  ones.  Mike  was 
right — Boots  was  sure  a  good- 
looker.  Tall  and  straight,  with 
a  smooth,  sun-browned  face  and 
grey,  keen  eyes.  But  he  was  in 
the  wrong  game. 

I  told  him  so  one  day.  We'd 
been  doing  some  wing-walking 
stuff  up  around  three  thousand, 
and  after  we  got  down  again  there 
was  a  peach  who  had  driven  up  in  a 
yellow  roadster.  It  happened  that  I'd 
been  doing  the  tough-stuff  on  the  wing, 
bur  that  didn't  matter  any.  She'd  singled 
out  Boots.  He  looked  more  like  the  way 
she'd  wanted  her  hero  to  look. 

He  had  a  hard  time  getting  away  from 
her,  and  it  was  just  after  she'd  driven  her 
yellow  roadster  off  the  field  like  Barney 
Old  field  when  he  was  feeling  particularly 
good,  that  I  tackled  the  scowling  Boots. 

"Nice  little  lady!"  I  commented.  "It's 
pretty  soft  when  you  can  sit  back  in  the 
cushions,  let  me  do  the  hard  work — and 
still  get  'em." 

Boots  kept  right  on  frowning.  1 
watched  the  yellow,  seventy-an-hour- 
Kiiaranteed  bus  vanish  ahead  of  a  cloud 
<>f  yellow  dust,  and  grinned.  It  was  the 
s.i me    old    thing    all    over    again.      Every 


oop 


time  the  Bates  Flying  Circus  got  within 
gliding  distance  of  a  good-sized  town, 
they  came.  And  Boots  Bailey  was  the 
flying,  'chute-drifting  gent  who  caused 
them  to  climb  into  their  cars  and  drive. 

"You're  a  lucky  guy,"  I  stated  cheer- 
fully. "And  you  don't  seem  to  appreciate 
the  fact." 

Boots  groaned.  It  was  one  of  those 
long-drawn  groans  that  act  as  if  they 
mean   something. 

"Mac,"  he  said  grimly,  "I'm  just  the 
opposite  from  being  a  lucky  guy.  Know 
what  she  wanted?  You  couldn't  guess, 
so  I'll  put  you  wise.  She  wanted  me  to 
take  her  up  for  loops.  Can  you  beat 
that?" 

"Why  not?"  I  demanded.  "Just  think 
of  the  thrill  she'd  get  out  of  it !  Five  thou- 
sand up — and  you  in  the  same  plane! 
You're  a  hard-hearted  gent,  Boots. 
Smashing  her  little  looping  romance — " 

"Mac,"  he  interrupted,  and  there  was 
a  fierce  light  in  his  grey  eyes,  "I'm  getting 
sick  of  it.  I  can't  stand  it!  And  I  just 
got  a  great  idea." 

"Maybe,"  I  stated.  "If  so,  it's  a  few- 
years  overdue." 

But  there  was  no  use  in  being  sarcastic 
with  Boots.  He  was  deadly  serious  about 
the  whole  thing.     I  saw  that  right  away. 

"From  now  on,"  he  announced  in  a 
harsh  tone,  "I'm  going  to  be  different. 
No  more  polite  excuses — no  more  dodging 
around  corners.  From  now  on  I'm  going 
to  treat  'em  rough!" 

I  stared.  Boots  Bailey  treat  the  pretty 
ones  rough?  I  couldn't  quite  see  the 
thing — knowing  Boots  the  way  I  did. 
But  he  certainly  acted  as  though  he 
meant  it. 

""IT7HAT  do  you  mean — rough?"  I 
V  V  asked  innocently.  "You're  not 
going  to  strangle  them  on  the  field,  are 
you?" 

Boots  surveyed  me  with  considerable 
amusement.  The  frown  was  gone  now; 
there  was  a  grim  smile  replacing  it. 

"Not  quite,"  he  replied.  "I'll  admit 
that  I'd  like  to  strangle  some  of  them. 
But  the  others — well,  a  few  of  them  are 
just  foolish.  You  know — they've  seen 
my  picture  in  the  papers,  read  some  of  the 
blurbs  about  that  night  hop-off.  Mac,  I've 
got  a  great  idea.  If  Phil  gives  me  the  go- 
ahead  I'm  going  to  let  them  have  their 
sweet,  little  ways.  They  drive  cars  at 
seventy— why  not  let  them  sky-ride  at  a 
hundred?     And  if  they  want  to  loop — " 

Boots  gestured  significantly.  I  grinned . 
It  sounded  a  little  wild  to  me.  Take  a 
passenger  up  a  couple  of  thousand  and 
put  the  ship  in  a  mild  bank  for  a  turn — 
and  you  scare  that  passenger  more  than 
you'll  ever  really  know  about.  But  you 
can  guess.    As  for  looping — 

"Too  tough,"  I  stated  decisively.    "Phil 
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won't  stand  for  it,  in  the  first  place.  And 
then  again — it's  not  good  for  business. 
We've  been  riding  quite  a  few  fair  ones 
lately,  and  if  one  of  them  gets  good  and 
scared — " 

"Great!"  Boots  grinned  savagely.  "Why 
not?  They  want  the  thrill.  They  want 
speed,  kick,  punch!  Why  not  give  it  to 
'em?  I'm  sick  of  seeing  them  pout  when 
I  shake  my  head,  and  go  into  a  long  ex- 
planation as  to  why  it  can't  be  done.  Then 
they  get  mad— like  that  one  did  just  now. 
I  wouldn't  mind  the  getting-mad  part — 
but  when  they  start  to  weep — well,  it  sort 
of  gets  me." 

"Weep?"  I  stared  at  Boots.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  they  weep?" 

He  snorted  contemptuously.  But  the 
next'  second  he  was  eyeing  me  with  sus- 
picion. And  he  was  on  to  the  fact  that 
I'd  been  kidding  him  along. 

""VTOU'RE  an  awful  funny  fellow,"  he 
1    announced    sarcastically.     "Stick 
around   if  you   think   I'm    kidding.     I've 
got  a  new  slogan,  and  it's  a  good  one." 

"You  admit  that  much,"  I  stated. 

"And  a  little  more,"  Boots  came  back 
aggressively.  "I'm  through  humoring 
them  along.  It  isn't  worth  it — life's 
short  in  this  game.  Loop  'em  and  lose 
'em!    That's  it — from  now  on." 

"Loop  'em — and  lose  'em!"  I  mur- 
mured. "You're  in  the  wrong  game. 
Boots.  If  you  want  an  old-fashioned, 
sweet  thing  that  would  fall  in  a  couple  of 
faints  when  the  back-wash  of  a  prop  ruf- 
fled her  curls — why  not  get  a  job  selling 
spinning-wheels  up  in  New  England? 
You've  got  to  look  for  that  type, 
Boots." 

He  grunted.  "You're  even  funnier  than 
I  figured  you  were,"  he  stated  grimly,  and 
stalked  along  the  dead-line  toward  the 
temporary  hangar  we  had  on  the  field. 

I    watched    him    go.  As  a   matter 
of  fact,  Boots  hadn't  exaggerated  mat- 
ters much.  We'd  been  doing  our  stuff 
in  the  middlewest,  and  the 
girls  out  that  way  seemed  to 
have     been     taking     great 
breaths  of  clear  air.    They 
all  wanted  to  fly — and  they 
all  wanted  to  fly  with  Boots. 
The  boy  was  fed  up,  and  1 
didn't    blame    him.     If   he 
preferred   the  type  gentle- 
men  don't   prefer  — it  was 
his    business.      But    Boots 
wasn't  a  careless  talker. 

"Loop  'em  and  lose  'em!" 
I  muttered  to  myself  as  I 
strolled  along  the  dead-line. 
"A  good  theory — but  a 
tough  practice!" 

And  I  let  it  go  at  that. 


II 

VANDEMORE  drove  in  the  next 
afternoon.  He  had  a  note  which 
he  presented  to  Phil  Bates,  who  was 
inspecting  some  of  the  Jennies  on  the 
dead-line.  And  while  Phil  was  trying  to 
read  the  note — the  boss  thinks  Sherwood 
Anderson  wrote  those  fairy  tales — I  sized 
the  newcomer  up.  At  least  I  thought  I 
did.  We  knew  that  Jeff  Connors  was 
sending  out  a  new  pilot  to  sign  up,  and 
I  guessed  that  this  gentleman  was  it. 
He  had  sort  of  a  calm 
look  as  he  surveyed  the 
field  and  the  ships,  and 
the  Jennies  got  a  faint 
sneer,  unless  I  was 
wrong. 


He  was  tall  and  light-complexioned, 
and  not  a  bit  bad-looking.  And  he  had 
that  stuff  the  big  movie  bugs  howl  about 
so  much — poise.  But  I  couldn't  quite 
figure  the  game.  The  gent  looked  pros- 
perous, and  flying  in  a  stunt  outfit  is  poor 
business  for  a  prosperous  human. 

After  a  while  Phil  finished  the  note. 
He  grinned  at  the  new  arrival,  and  got  a 
white,  even  teeth  display  in  return.  Then 
they  shook  hands,  and  Phil  called  me 
over. 


'Mj 


ic — meet 


M. 


Vande 


»!' 


stated.    "This  is  MacGregor,  Mr.  Vande- 
more." 

We  shook  hands.     Vandemore  flashed 


Illustrated  by 
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li is  white  ones  for  the  second  time. 
"Jenny  man?"  he  asked  pleasantly.  "Or 
do  you  fly  real  ones?" 

1  grinned.  J.  N.  4's  aren't  the  latest  in 
aircraft,  but  they  had  kept  me  up  in  the 
air  for  a  few  years,  and  Vandemore's 
little  joke  didn't  go  so  good.  But  I  let  it 
pass.  It  wasn't  so  much  of  a  shock.  He 
looked  like  that  kind  of  a  guy. 

"Vandemore  is  going  to  sit  up  in  the 
sky  with  us  for  a  while,"  Phil  announced. 
"He's  been  testing  for  the  Government  at 
Rook  F"ield."  Got  tired  of  that  stuff— 
wants  a  change." 

I  nodded.  Vandemore  smiled  in  a  sort 
of  superior  manner. 

"Need  a  little  excitement,"  he  stated, 
with  a  gesture  of  both  hands.  "That — 
and  something  else — sent  me  out  here." 

Phil  stared.  "Not  murder?"  he  asked 
dryly.  "We  aint  particular  in  this  outfit 
— but  none  of  the  boys  have  committed 
murder — yet." 

Vandemore  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Not  murder,"  he  stated.      "Women!" 

THAT  gave  me  a  kick.  And  I  saw 
that  it  gave  Phil  a  jolt,  too.  We 
exchanged  glances,  both  of  us  thinking 
about  Boots,  and  Vandemore  spoke  a  few 
more  words.  You  got  the  idea  that  he 
liked  to  hear  himself  speak. 

"I  seem  to  have  some  quality  that  at- 
tracts." He  smiled  apologetically.  "It's 
unintentional,  unconscious,  one  might 
say.  But  I  was  becoming  something  of  a 
nuisance  at  the  Field.  Officials'  daugh- 
ters, you  see — I  had  to  be  careful.  To  tell 
the  truth — "  he  gestured  again — "I  was  a 
bit  bored.     So  I  decided  to  clear  out." 

I  nodded.  "Good  idea,"  I  agreed. 
"We  never  run  into  any  women — in  this 
game." 

Vandemore  smiled  cheerfully.  "Fine!" 
he  murmured.  "That's  what  I  want — 
seclusion." 

Phil  looked  a  little  puzzled.  But  I  made 
it  clearer. 

"Rest — away  from  the  fair  ones."  I 
nodded  my  head.  "You'll  like  it  with  us, 
I'm  sure." 


Phil  agreed.  "Sure  you  will !"  he  stated. 
"Of  course,  we  aint  all  college  men' — " 

Vandemore  made  an  eloquent  motion 
with  both  hands,  dismissing  the  point 
elaborately. 

"I  didn't  bring  a  coon-skin  coat  along," 
he  said  pleasantly.    "I  won't  show  it." 

I  had  something  for  a  come-back,  but 
before  I  could  use  it  Boots  came  up.  Phil 
designated  Vandemore. 

"Meet  Mr.  Vandemore,  Boots!"  He 
grinned.  "This  is  Boots  Bailey,  Mr. 
Vandemore — our  star  stunt  man." 

Vandemore's  eyes  widened.  "That 
so?"  he  commented.  "College  man, 
Bailey?    Your  face  seems  familiar." 

Boots  had  a  funny  expression  on  his 
face.  For  a  second  he  just  stared  at 
Vandemore,  but  he  made  no  immediate 
reply.    Vandemore  smiled. 

"Not  that  it  matters,"  he  stated.  "Only 
I  couldn't  place  you — at  the  test  field. 
Thought  I  might  have  known  you  at 
State." 

Boots  shook  his  head.  "I  wasn't  at 
State  that  year,"  he  said  slowly,  and 
walked  away  without  another  word. 

I  looked  at  Phil — and  Phil  looked  at 
me.  Then  we  both  looked  at  Vandemore. 
That  individual  had  a  hard  smile  playing 
about  his  lips.  There  was  a  sort  of  heavy 
silence.    Vandemore  broke  it. 

"Nice  chap!"  he  commented.  "Affable 
sort,  isn't  he?" 

He  was  looking  at  Phil — and  the  boss 
made  a  good  guess. 

"Sure  he  is,"  he  replied.  "Sure!" 

But  I  wasn't  so  sure.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  Boots  had  taken  one  of  those 
snap-second  dislikes  to  Vandemore.  Not 
that  I  blamed  him — it  only  made  two  of 
us.  And  it  looked  as  though  the  outfit 
was  going  to  have  some  ground-excite- 
ment for  a  change.  When  a  couple  of 
fliers  get  hating  each  other,  the  ships  have 
a  habit  of  acting  up.  They  do  funny 
things  in  the  air,  and  funnier  ones  on  the 
take-off  and  landing. 

I  decided  to  take  a  little  more  care  of 
my  pack-'chute.  Boots  was  out  of  humor, 
anyway  —  over  the  modern 
woman.  And  now  we  had  a 
handsome,  intellectual  -  appear- 
ing sky-rider  in  our  midst.  I 
got  to  thinking  about  the  rabbit's 
foot,  in  my  trunk.  You  never 
can  tell. 

Ill 

NOTHING  much  happened 
for  a  few  days.    And  then, 
ate  one  night,  Boots  came  pil- 

C[  Then  I  got  it!  "The  girl 's 
flying!"  I  shouted 


ing  into  my  hotel  room.  We'd  just  flown 
to  a  field  near  Denver,  and  I  was  pretty 
tired.  Boots  should  have  been — we'd  hit 
fog  and  high  wind  most  of  the  air  jaunt — 
but  he  wasn't.     Excited — decidedly. 

"She's  here!"  he  blurted  out,  his  eyes 
wide.    "She's  in  town!" 

"Yeah?"  I  came  back.  "Which  one 
followed  you  over?" 

Boots  shook  his  head.  "You've  got  it 
all  wrong,  Mac,"  he  muttered.  "She's 
here — not  any  of  those  speedy,  kill-them- 
selves-for-a-thrill  ones." 

I  got  my  long  legs  off  the  table  and 
tossed  the  green-covered  magazine  aside. 
Boots  had  something  that  sounded  even 
more  interesting  than  H.  L.  smashing  a 
few  early  Americana  bubbles. 

"Come  out  of  it,  Boots!"  I  looked  him 
over  carefully.  He  was  more  than  excited ; 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sweet  daze. 
"Who  is  she — and  what's  she  doing  here?" 

He  calmed  down  a  bit,  and  dropped  into 
the  most  uncomfortable  chair  of  the  two. 
which  showed  he  wasn't  his  real  self. 

"It's  Mary!"  he  stated,  and  the  way  he 
spoke  the  girl's  name  showed  me  that  he 
thought  more  of  her  than  his  pet  pair  of 
goggles — which  is  considerable.  "She's 
living  here  with  her  brother.  I  haven't 
seen  her  since  we  were  kids,  and  went  to 
school  together  back  in  Alandale.  She's 
grown  up,  Mac — and  she's  sweeter  now — " 

He  checked  himself  abruptly,  and  his 
eyes  told  me  that  if  I  laughed  he'd  make 
one  flying  leap  from  the  chair.  But  it 
didn't  seem  so  funny,  at  that. 

"OHE'S  different,  Mac."  His  voice 
O  was  soft,  caressing.  "She's  not  like 
these  others.  You  remember  what  you 
said  the  other  day— about  the  spinning 
wheels?  Well,  that's  where  she'd  fit  in. 
Just  a  sweet,  old-fashioned,  little  girl." 

I  nodded.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Boots 
was  hard  hit.  He'd  probably  had  this 
girl  in  mind  all  the  time,  in  picturing  his 
ideal.  And  now  she  had  turned  up — and 
just  at  a  time  when  he  was  fed  up  on  the 
other  type. 

"Did  you  tell  her  that  you  were  flying, 
Boots?"  I  asked.  "Maybe  she  wouldn't 
like  that?" 

"She  didn't."  Boots  spoke  grimly. 
"She  acted  pretty  scared  when  I  told  her, 
and  even  then  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
stunt  stuff.    Just  straight  flying." 

I  nodded.  Boots  frowned,  and  then 
got  up  from  the  chair  and  started  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  floor. 

"Flyin'  isn't  everything,  Mac!"  he  an- 
nounced suddenly,  and  I  knew  right  then 
that  unless  something  turned  up  Phil 
Bates  would  be  looking  for  a  new  stunt 
man  pretty  soon. 

"You're  eating,  Boots,"  I  told  him. 
"You  can't  marry  in  this  age — and  live  on 
love." 

"She'd  never  stand  for  me  taking  them 
up  and  setting  them  down,"  he  came  back. 
"I  can  do  something,  Mac." 

"Sure  you  can."  I  thought  about  it  for 
a  few  seconds.  "But  you're  working 
pretty  fast,  aren't  you,  Boots?  You've 
only  seen  the  girl  for  an  hour  or  so." 

His  expression  told  me  that  time,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  made  no  difference.  They'd 
met,  after  a  good  many  years,  and  at 
least  Boots  had  fallen  hard.  And  I  had  a 
hunch  that  the  girl  had  taken  a  flop,  too. 
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Boots  lighted  a  cigarette  after  tossing 
me  one.  For  a  little  time  we  both  did 
some  thinking — which  isn't  easy  for  either 
of  us.    It  was  Boots  who  spoke  first. 

"I've  got  some  money  in  the  bank,"  he 
stated.  "You  know  how  I  got  my  nick- 
name? Well,  it  was  selling  riding  boots 
for  my  uncle.  I  was  pretty  good  at  it. 
When  the  war  came  along  I  saw  that  the 
boys  got  fixed  up  snappy  in  boots.  The 
flying  shave-tails  had  to  have  something 
nice  to  put  their  shiny  spurs  on.  That's 
when  they  tagged  me.     Get  the  point?" 

"Maybe,"  I  returned.  "You  mean 
that  you'd  quit  the  outfit,  and  go  back 
into  the  boot  business?" 

He  nodded.  "It  isn't  so  exciting,"  he 
admitted,  "but  I'll  get  all  the  kick  I  want 
at  home." 

I  kept  a  pretty  serious  face.  Yes,  Boots 
Was  hit  through  the  ropes.  It  seemed 
kind  of  tough,  too.  He  was  a  peach  of  a 
stunt  man. 

"Mary's  coming  out  to  the  field  this 
afternoon,  Mac."  He  was  frowning  again. 
"I  tried  to  keep  her  away,  but  she  wanted 
to  see  me  fly.  Not  like  the  others,  you 
know — doesn't  want  to  go  up.  She's  not 
that  kind.  But  she  wants  to  see  me  go 
up.  You  know — they  all  kind  of 
like—" 

Boots  broke  off",  and  I  nodded.  "Sure," 
I  stated.  "She  wants  to  see  you  do  what 
she's  going  to  make  you  quit  doing." 

But  he  didn't  get  sore.    He  liked  it. 

THAT'S  it!"  he  agreed.  "She's  a 
sweet  kid — just  a  home  girl." 

I  nodded  again.  Boots  was  making  me 
feel  almost  sentimental.  So  I  changeathe 
subject. 

"What's  the  matter  between  you  and 
Vandemore?"  I  asked  abruptly.  "You 
didn't  seem  to  hit  it  off  at  all." 

Boots  grunted.  "He's  a  wise  guy,"  he 
stated  grimly.  "I  don't  like  'em  too  wise, 
Mac.  Well,  me  for  the  hay.  But  I'd  like 
you  to  meet  her  tomorrow." 

"I'd  like  to  meet  her,"  I  returned. 

"No  rough  stuff,"  Boots  warned.  "She 
wouldn't  understand  the  line  the  snappy 
ones  use." 

"Sure,"  I  agreed.  "I'll  remember  that, 
Boots." 

"She's  just  a  home  girl,"  he  repeated 
fervently,  and  went  out  of  the  room  with 
that  distant  sort  of  smile  in  his  eyes. 

I  sat  around  and  smoked  a  few.  It 
looked  like  the  finish  of  a  first-rate  plane 
man. 

"Here's  one,"  I  muttered  to  myself, 
"that  he  don't  want  to  loop — or  lose!" 

I  saw  them  coming.  The  girl  was  cling- 
ing to  Boots'  arm,  and  her  face  was  turned 
up  toward  his.  She  was  small,  and  I 
could  see  that  she  was  pretty,  even  from  a 
distance. 

She  was  pretty — in  a  sweet,  quiet  way. 
Boots  introduced  her  sort  of  sheepishly, 
but  we  got  along  well.  And  while  the 
three  of  us  were  chatting,  Vandemore 
came  over.  I  thought  for  a  few  seconds 
that  Boots  was  going  to  ignore  him,  but 
he  didn't.     He  introduced  the  new  pilot. 

"Vandemore's  a  State  man,"  he  stated 
in  a  funny  tone.  "But  lately  he's  been 
testing  ships  at — -" 

He  stopped,  and  I  followed  his  narrow- 
eyed  glance  toward  Vandemore.  That 
gentleman   was   paying   no   attention   to 


Boots'  words,  but  was  paying  consider- 
able attention  to  the  girl. 

"You  must  be  frightfully  brave — you 
fliers!"  She  spoke  in  an  awed  tone. 
"Away  up  there  in  the  sky!" 

There  was  a  little  silence.  The  girl 
looked  shyly  at  Boots,  then  at  Vandemore. 
Boots  had  been  frowning,  but  he  smiled 
now. 

"Supposing,"  he  suggested,  "I  take 
you  up  for  a  quiet  hop,  Mary?  Nothing 
fancy.    Would  you  care  to  go?" 

Vandemore  laughed  suddenly.  The 
girl  seemed  startled,  but  her  eyes  avoided 
those  of  Vandemore.  Boots  went  a  little 
white,  but  he  said  nothing.  It  was  Vande- 
more who  spoke. 

"Perhaps  Miss  Brown  couldn't  stand 
it,"  he  suggested  calmly.  "It  isn't  every- 
body—" 

"I'd  like  to  go."  The  girl  spoke  swiftly, 
and  I  thought  there  had  been  a  flashing 
look  of  appeal  in  her  eyes  before  they 
turned  from  Vandemore  to  Boots.  "Do 
you  really  mean  it,  Tom?" 

Boots  nodded.  The  "Tom"  startled 
me;  it  was  something  new  to  hear  Boots 
addressed  that  way.    Vandemore  smiled. 

"I'll  get  you  some  togs  to  fly  in,"  Boots 
stated  grimly,  and  moved  away,  leaving 
the  three  of  us  together. 

Then  I  got  a  jolt.  The  girl,  her  eyes 
flashing,  turned  to  Vandemore.  She  was 
so  mad  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

"You — you  fool !  After  what  you  prom- 
ised me  last  night!  I  think — you're  just 
a  beast!  Don't  ever  speak  to  me  again! 
I — I  hate  you!" 

She  turned  blindly  away,  tears  in  her 
eyes.  Tears  of  rage,  I  guessed.  And  I 
was  so  surprised  that  I  just  stood  there 
and  watched  her  go.  Vandemore  took  a 
step  after  her,  called  her  name  and  then 
stopped.    Then  he  turned  toward  me. 

"Damn!"  he  muttered  emphatically. 
"Can  you  beat  that?" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  was  still  trying  to 
figure  out  what  had  casued  the  girl's  out- 
burst. And  she  knew  Vandemore — he'd 
promised  her  something  "last  night". 

Suddenly  Vandemore  chuckled.  Then 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  He 
was  a  handsome  devil,  at  that. 

"It's  too  good!"  he  stated,  checking 
his  laughter  and  looking  me  in  the  eyes. 
"Bailey's  old  love,  so  sweet  and  quiet! 
Oh,  I  know.  I  happened  to  be  reading  a 
paper  back  of  some  palms  in  the  hotel 
lobby  last  night.  I  couldn't  help  but  hear 
the  stuff.  And  I  thought  I  recognized  her 
voice." 

I  stared.  "You  know  Miss  Brown, 
then?"     I  asked,  rather  foolishly. 

"I  know  Marianne  Brown — sure!"  he 
came  back.  "And  so  do  you — and  so  does 
every  sky  pilot  and  stunt  man  in  the 
game!  She  holds  the  record  for  loops — 
for  a  woman,  and  she's  stepped  off  a  wing 
twice  as  often  as  Bailey  has!  Marianne 
Brown,  man — get  it  ?" 

I  got  it.  The  girl  Boots  had  just  intro- 
duced me  to  as  Mary  Brown,  the  sweet 
little  home  girl  he  hadn't  seen  for  so  many 
years,  was  the  premier  woman  stunt- 
artist  in  the  game!  Oh,  I  got  it,  all  right! 
It  was  just  one  of  those  little  wallops 
life  likes  to  hand  out.  And  Boots  was  on 
the  receiving  end,  this  time. 

I  groaned.  The  girl  had  tried  to  keep 
it  quiet,  after  Boots  had  showed  so  plainly 


([She  was  on  her 
back — then  coming 

down  with  a 

screaming  of  wind 

through  wires 


the  sort  of  girl  he  admired.  She  had  tried 
desperately — but  foolishly.  They  were 
both  in  the  stunt  game — sooner  or  later 
Boots  would  have  learned.  And  Vande- 
more was  trying  to  force  things. 

"She's  playing  it  wrong,"  Vandemore 
stated  suddenly.  "She'll  go  up  there — 
and  act  scared  to  death.  But  Bailey'll 
find  out — pretty  soon." 

There  was  contempt  in  my  voice.  "And 
I  can  guess  who'll  put  him  wise,"  I  stated. 
"Why  not  keep  clear,  Vandemore?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "She  isn't 
his  type,"  he  stated.  "She  isn't  what  he 
thinks  she  is.  And  why  should  I  keep 
clear?  Marianne's  a  good  kid.  She's  got 
lots  of  nerve  and  pep." 

I  looked  down  the  dead-line.  The  girl 
was  standing  near  the  tail-assembly  of  a 
Jenny,  and  Boots  was  standing  beside  her. 
He  had  an  overall  suit  in  one  hand,  two 
'chute-packs  lay  at  his  feet.  The  girl 
commenced  to  squirm  into  the  overall 
flying  togs  as  I  watched. 

"Great  stuff!"  Vandemore  commented, 
and  chuckled.  "She  can  act.  But  wait 
until  the  crash  comes!" 

I  groaned  half  aloud.  A  few  minutes 
later  I  watched  Boots  help  her  carefully 
into  the  rear  cockpit  of  the  Jenny.  Mari- 
anne Brown  helped  into  the  cockpit! 
Irony.  Then  he  talked  to  her  from  the 
wing-step.     Vandemore  chuckled   again. 

"He's  telling  her  not  to  get  scared," 
he  muttered.    "Isn't  that  sweet?" 

I  came  near  taking  a  swing  at  my  com- 
panion, but  I  didn't.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  must  be  something  I  could  do — but 
what?  I  couldn't  figure  it.  And  while  I 
was  standing,  and  staring,  the  Jenny 
taxied  out  from  the  dead-line  and  got  off 
into  the  wind.  Vandemore  lighted  a 
cigaret,  neglecting  to  give  me  the  chance 
of  refusing  one. 

"She's  a  good  kid,"  he  stated  philo- 
sophically, "but  she  can't  get  away  with 
that!" 

IT  was  almost  pathetic.    Boots  had  a 
habit    of  zooming    almost   off  the 
ground,  getting  in  a  vertical  bank  at  a  hun- 
dred feet,  and  climbing  in  a  series  of  zooms 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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(.{Left:    Frank  E. 

Tlorton,  Sr.,  the 

father  of  one  of 

the  boys  who 

made  the  recent 

strike  on  his 

place,  is  shown 

with  a  few  sacks 

of  gold  ore 


((  Below:  A  scene 

at  the  site  of 

discovery 


at  each  corner  of  a  claim.  "Dry  Wash" 
Kelly,  who  had  come  with  two  mules  and 
a  buckboard  from  Jarbridge  to  join  our 
camp,  swore  admiringly. 

"They  sure  cover  ground,  them  young 
fellows,"  he  said.  "Did  you  see  what  he 
packed  in  the  back  seat?  Bedding,  fire- 
wood, tools,  kegs  of  water,  grub,  and 
enough  chemicals  to  outfit  a  Reno  assay 
office.  What  chance  has  us  old  fellows 
got,  huh?" 

NOT  much,  we  admitted.  "Dry 
Wash"  had  driven  burros  in  every 
stampede  since  the  Comstock  days,  and 
had  always  come  in  too  late.  Not  that  he 
hadn't  done  a  world  of  pioneering  on  his 
own  account  on  the  desert.  He  had 
prodded  burros  from  water-hole  to  water- 
hole  for  forty  years.  The  heat  had  bleached 
his  whiskers,  dried  his  gums  so  that  the 
teeth  had  fallen  out,  and  withered  him  to 
a  juiceless  mummy,  though  happily  an 
animate,  optimistic  and  mightily  profane 
mummy. 

"With  them  little  burros,  ten  miles  a 
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When  There's  a  Gold 
Rush  on  There's  Bound 
to  be  Something  Doing. 
|ust  What,  is  Told  in 
this  Terse  Article  bv  a 
Writer  Who  Went  to 
Wee  pah  for  the  Sole 
Purpose  of  Finding  Out 


THE  boomers  were  coming  into 
the  Weepah  country.  From 
the  top  of  the  ridge  we  could 
see  them  leaving  the  Gold- 
field  road,  hurtling  down  the 
desert  slope,  then  landing  on  Alkali  Dry 
Lake,  over  which  they  streaked  like  tight- 
wound  mechanical  beetles,  at  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  Then  the  arduous  pull  up 
the  winding  road,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
black  rhyolite  cliffs,  through  Paymaster 
Canyon.,  and  onto  the  Weepah  plateau, 
rimmed  north  and  west  by  the  snowy 
ramparts  of  the  Silver  Peak  mountains. 

This  third  day  of  the  rush  there  came 
400  cars.  Only  ten  were  flivvers.  The 
rest  were  limousines.  City  reporters 
would  have  referred  to  them  as  "high 
powered"  motors.  The  newcomers  had 
no  time  to  waste;  and  the  faster  the  car, 


the  better  the  claim 
they  could  stake, 
for  already  every 
location  within  a 
three  mile  radius  of 
Frank  Horton's 
strike  was  takenlup. 
One  car  pulled  up 
near  our  camp,  and 
the  driver  got  out 
to  reconnoitre.  He 
wore  an  aviator's 
cap,  riding  breeches, 
hiking  boots,  and  a 
ten  power  binocular 
dangled  on  his  chest. 
A  School  of  Mines 
graduate,  efficient 
and  unromantic, 
without  whiskers  or 
a  burro.  No  non- 
sense about  him. 
This  1927  prospector 
peered  through  his 
glass  and  swept  the 
landscape.  In  two 
minutes  he  had  the 
geology  sized  up. 
The  rhyolite  was 
unpromising.       The 

quartz  outcroppings  to  the  west  probably 
held  galena,  and  were  low  grade  in  gold 
content.  The  bluish  rock  to  the  east  was 
quartz,  copper-stained,  and  no  go  at  all. 
The  mass  of  limestone  on  the  hill,  silvered 
with  mica  schist,  emitted  rays  of  hope. 
He  clambered  into  the  car,  and  zoomed 
over  the  sage  brush  in  that  direction.  In 
one  hour  more  he  had  built  a  "monument" 
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day,  or  twelve  with  good  luck,  was  all  we 
could  do.  Half  the  time  we  had  to  hunt 
water  for  them,  'cause  they  drank  like 
sponges;  the  other  half  we  put  in  hunting 
for  the   burros   we   had   turned   loose   to 
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Rush  to  Wind 
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graze.  They  looked  so  much  like  lumps 
of  sage  brush  that  we  couldn't  see  them, 
and  had  to  walk  miles  and  miles  looking 
around.  But  that's  how  half  the  big 
mines  in  Nevada  was  found — hunting  for 
the  pesky  burros." 

The  burro  is  now  almost  as  extinct  as 
the  Great  Auk.  But  the  "desert  rat", 
cousin  to  "Dry  Wash",  still  survives,  and 
moves  hither  and  yon,  at  the  speed  of  200 
miles  a  day,  in  the  carapace  of  limousines. 

THREE,  one  after  the  other,  came 
up  the  canyon  with  great  pounding 
of  the  engines.  They  had  come  from  Death 
Valley,  and  had  visibly  encountered  sand- 
storms. The  whirling  sandblasts  had 
worn  the  enamel  off  the  surfaces  of  the 
cars,  and  rubbed  them  down  to  the  alum- 
inum, so  that  they  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light. The  drivers  had  smashed  out  the 
windshields,  because  the  grains  had  ground 
them  opaque  and  useless.  Then  came 
other  cars  from  the  North,  groomed  and 
shining  from  the  garage. 

"Forty  years  ago,"  said  "Dry  Wash". 


C^    Weepah 


And  to  think  that  Tonopah 
is  now  but  an  hour  and  a  half 
away  from  Weepah,  coming  by 
automobile   over   a    road  one- 
third     bad    but    two- 
thirds  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Merchants  and 
dance-hall  proprietors 
in  Tonopah  jump  into 
their  cars  after  break- 
fast,    speed      to     the 
new  camp,  do  a  few 
hours  of  digging,  then 
rush  back  for  lunch- 
eon and    settle   down 
to  their  routine  occu- 
pation for  the  rest  of 
the  day.     This    is    a 
gold  rush  de  luxe. 

We     move     on     to 
Weepah.      It      is     six 
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INTERN  A  TIC 
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((  The  Weepah  Club  was  the  first  cabaret  to  start  in  the  new 

mining  district.     One  of  the  entertainers  is  here 

shown  standing  in  front  of  the  establishment 
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Jones 


automobiles  —  three 


miles  north  of  the 
ridge.  Here  is  a 
barren  slope,  a  wil- 
derness of  pebbles 
and  sand,  yellowish 
for  the  most  part, 
and  frequently 
black,  and  pied  with 
clumps  of  sage 
brush.  The  wind 
howls  incessantly 
over  it,  biting  cold, 
and  you  are  most 
comfortable  when 
wrapped  up  like  an 
Eskimo. 
Weepah  is  mainly 
hundred     or      so, 


"Bat  Worley,  Jimmy  Knapp  and  the 
Mexican,  Boney  Acquirre,  and  me,  came 
to  that  there  hill  where  Horton's  strike 
was  made,  and  it  took  us  three  days  to 
come  from  where  Tonopah  is  now." 


grouped  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock  on  which 
the  Horton  claim  lies,  a  half  dozen 
tents,  and  three  shacks,  weatherbeaten, 
for  they  were  built  in  1902,  when  Jimmy 
Darrough  "located"  the  district,  and 
bonded  it  to  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
brokers  for  $107,000.  In  that  city,  for 
a  few  months,  Weepah  became  a  magical 


name.  The  bang-up  hotels  and  clubs 
charged  fancy  prices  for  Weepah  cock- 
tails and  Weepah  salad.  There  was  even 
a  comic  song  about  Weepah.  Darrough, 
an  eccentric  Irishman,  was  stubborn  and 
would  not  give  the  brokers  an  extension 
of  option.  Whereupon  the  camp  slipped, 
into  obscurity.  In  1907  it  perked  up 
again,  for  a  few  weeks,  then  gold  was 
found  at  Gran  Pah,  later  named  Gold- 
field,  and  Weepah  slumped  again. 

WALK  up  the  hillock  a  hundred 
yards  and  you  come  to  the 
scene  of  the  strike.  It  is  an  excavation 
no  deeper  than  a  bathtub.  This  hole 
made  Weepah  famous  the  world  over. 
The  practiced  eye  sees  it  is  made  on  a 
lens,  or  ledge  of  quartz,  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  twenty-five  wide.  The  exposed 
rock  is  soft,  as  if  decomposed,  and  is  dis- 
colored as  if  rubbed  with  dry  mustard.  A 
score  of  men,  "desert  rats,"  miners  and 
prospectors,  are  standing  about.  They 
are  bundled  up  against  the  glacial  wind, 
(Continued  on  page  JQ) 
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This  is  the  Second  of  Two 
Articles  Telling  the  Story 
of  Western  Aviation.  The 
Probabilities  for  Its  Future 
Development  are  here  told 
by 
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A  SUDDEN  sharp  quivering, 
that  seemed  to  begin  no- 
where and  go  all  over  the 
big  biplane  at  once,  signalled 
that  The  Pilot  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  The  Passenger,  turn- 
ing to  learn  what  it  might  be,  spied  in  his 
fingers  a  bit  of  folded  paper  which,  on  in- 
spection in  the  shelter  of  the  cowling, 
proved  to  be  a  note. 

"Rainbow  canyon  over  where  the  rail- 
road goes  into  the  hills,"  read  The  Pas- 
senger. "Would  take  you  over  but  we 
left  a  little  late.  Can't  spare  time  now. 
Flying  is  business  these  days." 

Flying  is  a  business  these  days — and 
why  not?  Ever  since  the  Wrights  put  a 
motorcycle  engine  in  a  glider  and  made  it 
take  them  aloft,  the  world  has  known  that 
sooner  or  later  flying  would  be  a  business 
affair.  Now  that  day  has  come.  Air 
transport  of  goods  and  passengers,  on 
regular  schedules,  is  here.  More,  it  is  a 
paying  proposition. 

You,  your  wife,  or  your  aged  and  deli- 
cate mother-in-law  can  climb  into  an  air- 
plane in  Seattle  tomorrow  morning,  about 
the  time  the  sun  is  peeping  up  over  the  hills 
east  of  Lake  Washington,  and  climb  out 
again  in  Los  Angeles  in  plenty  of  time  to 
run    downtown   to   your   hotel,    have   a 
leisurely  bath  and  dine  in  good  season — 
early  enough,  in  fact  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
before  starting  to  the  theater,  if  you  are 
so  minded.    Or  you  can,  as  the 
writer  did,  settle  yourself  in  the 
forward  cockpit  of  a  big  Doug- 
las mailplane  in  Salt  Lake  City 
in  the  morning  and,  six  hours 
and   twelve  minutes   later,  be 
telephoning  for   a   taxicab    to 
take  you  to  your  hotel  in  Los 
Angeles,  609  miles  from  where 
you  started. 

This  is  not  a  thing  of  speci- 
fied days  and  exceptional  con- 
ditions. It  is  being  done  every 
day.  And,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  reservation  for  the 
first  run,  you  can  climb  into 
the  comfortable  cabin  of  one  of 
the  planes  to  be  operated  by 
the  Boeing-Hubbard  interests 
to  carry  the  mails  between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago  and, 
that  night,  arrive  in  Chicago 
in  time  for  a  not-too-late  supper  with  the 
after-theater  crowds! 

Yet  there  are  a  great  many  otherwise 
good  Americans  who  think  this  country 
has  only  a  few  airplanes,  none  worth  men- 
tioning, and  that  it  cannot  fly  the  ones  it 


Business 


has.    They  are  so  used  to  dea 
ganda  anent  the  enormous  advantages 
superiorities  of  air  transport  in  V 
that  they  think  plain  statements 
American  achievements  are  only  more 
the  same. 

That,  in  the  slang  of  the  pilots,  is 
gunnysack.  This  is  not  the  time 
Sunset  the  forum,  for  a 
controversy  as  to  the 
merits  of  European  avia- 
tion. However,  this  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
— no  commercial  airplane 
flies  a  mile  in  Europe 
without  receiving  there- 
for a  handsome  govern- 
ment subsidy;  no  Ameri- 
can airplane  receives 
a  penny  of  subsidy, 
whether  it  flies  one  mile 
or  a  million. 


A 


S  a  matter  of  fact 


only  place  in  the  world 
where  unsubsidized  avi- 
ation is  conducted  profit- 
ably. The  first  airplane 
line  in  the  world  to 
make  real  money  without 
a  subsidy  is  an  American 
line  and  a  western  line, 
at  that.  What  one? 
The  Western  Air  Trans- 
port Company,  operat- 
ing between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Los  Angeles. 
They  admit  they  are 
making  money.  They 
admit  business  is  good. 
They  might  as  well;  W. 


zoomed  at  7000  feet 


(S^The  flying  face.    Pilot  Julian  Wagy 

and  H.  D.  Davis  out  on  the  wing  snapped  this 
unusual  photo.  Note  the  clouds  below 


Irving  Glover,  second  assistant  postmaster 
general,  has  admitted  it  for  them  in  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  described  their  enter- 
prise as  the  premier  air  line  of  the  world. 
This  is  not  the  onlv  Western  Line  that 
is   operating   profitably,    however.      The 


C'C  M.  James,  C.  C.  Moseley  and 
who  will  take  out  the  first  plane  ove\ 

Pacific  Air  Transport,  using  a 
lighter  type  of  airplane  than  the 
Western  Air  Express  but,  like  it, 
carrying  passengers,  is  flying 
daily  over  a  route  said  by  experts 
to  be  as  difficult  as  any  commer- 
cial line  in  the  world.  This  route  runs 
from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  the  northern 
end  being  flown  in  darkness  by  the  south- 
bound planes  and  the  southern  stretch, 
as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  being  flown 
at  night  by  northbound  planes. 
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Takes  the  Air 


creasing.  Or  the  Ryan  Airlines'  strictly 
passenger  route  between  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles,  which,  according  to  Clarence 
Ryan,  an  official  of  the  company,  "breaks 
even"  financially  and  is  an  invaluable 
advertisement  for  the  Ryan  airplane  used 
on  it,  a  plane  which  is  manufactured  in 
Diego  by  the  Ryan  interests. 

Incidentally,  this  plane  is 
used  by  two  of  the  mail  lines 
in  the  West,  that  operate 
along  the  coast  and  the  Den- 
ver-Cheyenne line.  The  West- 
ern Air  Express  uses  a  Doug- 
las mailplane,  grand-daughter 


Or,  rather,  not  very  often.  In  approxi- 
mately a  million  miles  of  flying,  the  planes 
of  the  three  western  air  mail  lines  have 
had  to  make  just  ten  forced  landings.  Only 
one  was  due  to  any  fault  of  the  engine,  the 
occasion  being  a  broken  piston.  Two  of 
the  planes  were  flown  on  to  their  destina- 
tion under  their  own  power  and  without 
repairs.  Seven  of  the  landings  were  oc- 
casioned by  gasoline  stoppages  or  weather 
conditions  which  developed  gradually  and 
gave  the  pilots  ample  time  to  select  land- 
ing-places. In  none  of  these  landings  was 
anyone  injured'. 

This  record  of  safe  operation  has  had 
its  effect  upon  passenger 
traffic,  just  as  the  record  of 
on  time  deliveries  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  amount  of 
mail  handled,  bringing  it  up 
rapidly.  The  two  western 
mail  lines  carrying  passen- 
gers had  transported  more 
than  450  at  the  time  this  is 
written  with  but  one  acci- 
dent. The  Ryan  line  also 
has  handled  a  large  number, 
and  those  without  accident, 
but  as  its  records  make  no 
distinction  between  through 
passengers  and  those  hiring 
a  plane  for  taxi  service,  the 
exact  number  cannot  be 
given. 
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Alva  R.  De  Garmo  matching  to  see 
western  air  express.    James  won 

Or  take  the  route  into  the  northwest, 
operated  by  Walter  T.  Varney  under  the 
name  "Pasco  Division,  U.  S.  Air  Mail." 
This  line  carries  no  passengers,  confining 
its  activities  solely  to  transport  of  the 
mails,  yet  makes  a  very  comfortable 
profit  if  the  guarded  figures  issued  by  its 
officials  are  any  guide. 

Then  there  is  the  Colorado  Airways' 
route  from  Cheyenne  to  Pueblo,  whose 
operating  costs  are  given  as  30  cents  a 
mile  and  whose  pay  load  is  steadily  in- 


(T  A  Ryan  mailplane  over  San  Diego 


of  the  famous  Douglas  Cruiser 
that  carried  the  army  flight 
around  the  world,  and  the 
same  ship,  except  for  the 
paint,  as  that  used  by  the 
government  on  the  transconti- 
nental run,  now  soon  to  be 
relinquished.  It  is  built  in  Santa  Monica. 
The  Boeing-Hubbard  concern  which  will 
take  over  this  run  will  use  a  plane  specially 
built  for  the  work  at  the  Boeing  factory  in 
Seattle.  All  these  planes  are  powered 
with  American  engines,  the  Douglas  being 
equipped  with  a  Liberty,  the  Ryans  with 
Wright  Whirlwinds  and  the  Swallow 
planes  used  by  Varney  also  being  powered 
with  Whirlwinds.  The  Boeing  planes  are 
to  fly  the  Wasp  engine  developed  by  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  interests  for  the  navy, 
about  10  per  cent  more  powerful  than  the 
Liberty,  it  is  asserted,  and  several  hundred 
pounds  lighter. 

RIGHT  here  that  good  old  corre- 
spondent of  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Constant  Croaker,  may  be  expected  to 
arise  and  inquire: 

"What  difference  what  sort  of  engine 
the  airplanes  have;  when  it  stops,  where 


are  you 


The  answer  to  which  is :  They  don't  stop. 


ESTERNERSseem 
not  to  object  to  pay- 
ing the  fares  naturally  re- 
quired for  airplane  travel, 
holding  the  time  saved  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  the  increase  cost  of 
transportation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fares  are  not  particularly  high  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered.  The  Ryan  line  collects 
$17.50  for  the  one-way  trip  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  with  a  charge  of 
$26.50  for  the  round  trip.  The  Cheyenne- 
Pueblo  line's  tariff  is  $50  for  the  round 
trip  of  398  miles.  The  Western  Air  Ex- 
press charges  $90  for  the  run  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City  or  $150  for 
the  round  trip,  with  proportionate  charges 
to  intermediate  points.  It,  however, 
schedules  only  two  stops  between  these 
terminals  and  generally  makes  but  one. 
The  Pacific  Air  Transport  collects  $132 
for  the  one-way  trip  between  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles,  with  proportionate  fares  to 
or  between  intermediate  points.  For  in- 
stance, the  rate  from  San  Francisco  to 
Portland  is  $68. 

Roughly,  the  rates  are  double  those  of 
the  railroads  when  it  is  considered  that 
additional  fare  must  be  paid  for  Pullman 
space  during  the  longer  journey  by  rail 
and  that  a  considerable  sum  must  be  ex- 
pended for  meals  when  traveling  on  a 
train.  The  time,  by  comparison,  is  about 
a  quarter  that  of  the  rail  journey. 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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((  The  wall  of  windows,  Hryce  Canyon,  Zion  National  Park,  Utah 
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Jones 


Ziehen  It  Comes  to  the 
Subject  of  Zion  National 
Park,  Randall  L.  Jones  is 
an  "I'll-Tell-the-World" 
Individual  and  This  Inspir- 
ing Article  Describes  How 
He  "Got  That  Way" 


THERE  used  to  be  a  boj 
named  Randall  L.  Jones 
whom  people  remembered  be- 
cause he  amused  them.  He 
had  a  way  of  getting  off  a 
dream  of  his  that  was  so  big  and  fantastic 
it   made   people  laugh,      lie   was  only    a 


(I 'Randall  L.  Jones  looking  down  into 

Zion  Canyon,  to  the  gateway  of 

which  he  led  the  world 

poor  farmer's   boy   and   in  order  to 
get  much  of  an  audience  for  his  dream 
he  had  to  spring  it  on  about  every- 
body who  crossed  his  path.    By  and 
by  he  went   away  to  college,  grad- 
uated as  an  architect  and  began  to 
put  such  attractive  homes  and  com- 
mercial buildings  on  paper  that  people 
paid  him  to  put  them  on  their  lots. 
He  was   a   successful    architect   and 
might  have  become  a  famous  one  but 
for  the  weakness  that  went  back  to  his 
youth.     He    still   got    more    joy    out    of 
setting  up  that  ancient  air  castle  of  his  for 
folks  than  in  contriving  the  sort  of  build- 
ings of  which  they  stood  in  need.  Finally, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  now  had  five 
husky    sons    of    his   own  who  would   be 
wanting  to  go  away  to  college,  he  resolved 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  that  particular 
castle  and  see  if  it  couldn't  be  made  to 
emerge  from  the  dream  atmosphere  and 
into  reality. 

All  of  which  explains  in  some  measure 
why  Zion  National  Park  saw  an  enor- 
mously successful  season  in  1926  and  why 
it  and  its  related  attractions  in  Southern 
Utah  and  Northern  Arizona,  sometimes 
called  the  Celestial  Circuit,  now  glow  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  Americans  as 
ranking  among  the  great  natural  wonders 
of  their  country.  Between  the  day  when 
a    country    boy    first    rhapsodized    in    a 


lonely  wonderland  and  the  day  that  saw 
the  last  busloads  of  thrilled  visitors  roll 
out  of  Zion  Park  at  the  end  of  its  fourth 
and  most  crowded  season,  stretches  the 
story  of  one  who  labored  steadily,  in  spite 
of  heartbreaks  and  bloody  noses,  with  all 
the  might  of  his  peculiarly  tenacious  soul. 
Zion's  sheer  headlands  are  tall,  but  not 
much  taller  than  some  of  the  walls  of 
inertia,  prejudice  and  active  opposition 
that  had  to  be  surmounted  before  Zion 
could  become  the  heritage  of  its  rightful 
heirs,  the  world. 

CEDAR  CITY  is  down  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Utah  at 
the  foot  of  the  sharply-cloven  mountains 
in  which  the  scouts  of  Brigham  Young 
found  the  coal  and  iron  that  was  so 
essential  to  the  Mormon  empire.  Ran- 
dall Jones  was  born  there.  He  went 
to  school  in  the  village  and  when  the 
long  summers  came  he  was  taken  to  his 
father's  cattle  range  on  a  mountainside 
fifty  miles  away.  From  the  top  of  that 
sloping  pasture  the  young  guardian  of  the 
beef  would  rise  in  his  stirrups  to  look 
across  lesser  peaks  and  ranges  into  a 
mighty  abyss  of  which  hardy  explorers 
had  told  him  the  most  incredible  tales. 
He  could  see  the  mysterious  canyon's  far 
wall  and  it  appeared  to  him  like  a  string 
0jf  green  and  yellow  ogres'  castles  all  drip- 
ping with  blood.  He  didn't  wonder  that 
no  Indian  would  follow  the  little  Mukunt- 
uweap  river  back  into  that  enchanted 
gorge. 
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But  the  freckled  young  Jones  was  ad- 
venturous. The  time  came  when,  after 
pushing  his  mustang  along  dim  trails  for 
two  days,  he  drew  rein  in  Zion  Canyon's 
heart.  His  first  impulse  was  to  bolt 
like  a  terrified  redskin.  Then  the  panic 
passed.  He  spent  three  days  alone  with  the 
colorful  sentinels  hemming  him  in,  and 
in  that  time  Mt.  Majestic,  Angels'  Land- 
ing and  the  Great  White  Throne  cast 
some  spell  over  the  young  native  that  was 
to  make  him  theirs  for  life. 

RANDALL  JONES  spent  the  next 
fifteen  years  qualifying  as  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  pests.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  his  amusing  earnestness  that 
kept  many  an  unwilling  and  exasperated 
listener  from  bashing  in  his  head.  For  a 
long  time  his  contacts  were  extremely 
limited,  but  he  sang  the  song  of  Zion  into 
every  ranchman,  cowman  and  storekeeper 
until  they  would  begin  to  jeer  when  they 
saw  him  coming. 

"Girdle  your  gab,"  they  would  admon- 
ish him.  "We  know  as  much  about  that 
colored  hell  for  bad  Indians  as  you  do. 
Zion  Canyon  belonged  to  us  before  you 
were  born  and  it  will  belong  to  us  after 
you're  stowed  away  safely  in  a  padded 
cooler." 

"That's  just  where  you're  crazier  than 
I  am,"  the  young  enthusiast  would  reply. 
"Zion  Canyon  doesn't  belong  to  you  jack- 
asses in  overalls  at  all;  it  belongs  to  the 
world.  It's  the  most  beautiful,  most 
sublime — " 

"But  only  the  Gov'ment  could  make  it 


a  national  park,  you  poor  son  of  a  gopher. 
Why  don't  you  talk  a  leg  ofFen  Uncle  Sam 
instead  of  us?" 

"Uncle  Sam  needs  us  all  to  be  a  pair  of 
legs  for  him,"  the  youth  would  shout 
back.  "He  needs  us  who  know  about  this 
greatest  natural  wonder  to  run  around 
telling  other  people  until  the  force  of 
public  sentiment  will  make  it  easy  and 
natural  for  him  to  set  aside  and  advertise 
it  as  a  national  park." 

"Fine,  you  idiot!  Uncle  Sam  might 
just  as  well  make  a  national  park  out  of 
the  North  Pole.  Don't  you  know  people 
couldn't  get  to  it  unless  there  was  a  rail- 
road in  to  Cedar  City?" 

"We  can  get  a  railroad  all  right  when 
Zion's  a  national  park." 

"Don't  you  know  you'd  have  to  have  a 
tourist  hotel  costing  a  good  part  of  a  mil- 
lion in  Cedar  City  before  the  Eastern 
tenderfeet  would  risk  theirselves  in  this 
wilderness  at  all?" 

"Why,  we'll  build  a  great  big  tourist 
hotel  at  Cedar  City!" 

"Yaw-haw!  In  that  village!  And 
you'll  need  a  lot  more  fancy  eating  and 
sleeping  joints  in  Zion  Canyon  and  in  all 
these  other  flossy  scenic  places  you're  be- 
wailing has  nobody  to  rubber  at  them  but 
the  wild  mustangs.  Where'll  you  get  all 
the  dough  for  that  now?" 

"It'll  come,"  the  boy  would  plead. 
"Sure  as  shooting,  if  we  only  get  Uncle 
Sam  to  set  the  ball  rolling." 

"And  how'll  you  get  a  few  more  millions 
to  build  roads  and  provide  cushioned 
auto  buses  like  dudes  have  to  have  to 


((  The  Entrance  to  Zion 

keep  from  getting  corns  on  their  anatomy? 
Have  you  spoken  to  Rockefeller  about 
those  finances  yet?" 

"Listen/'  the  weary  advocate  would 
plead.  "We've  got  the  world's  greatest 
show  just  waiting  for  the  world  to  learn 
that  it's  here.  All  these  things  will  come 
in  time.  But  it's  up  to  us  who  know 
what's  here  to  start  the  thing.  Didn't 
you  ever  hear  that  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way?" 

aX7"EAH,  bub;  but  honest,  you  don't 
X   weigh  enough — not  near!" 

Randall  Jones  was  heftier  than  they 
thought.  His  was  the  will  that  performed 
near-miracles  in  opening  the  way.  His 
tale  was  told  tirelessly  to  ever-widening 
circles.  He  shouted  it  from  the  housetops 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  then  headed  East.  He 
wore  out  the  patience  of  high  railroad  offi- 
cials. He  harassed  Governors.  He  bored 
into  Congressmen  and  Washington  offi- 
cials until  they  promised  anything — and 
forgot  to  keep  the  promise.  At  any  time, 
in  any  hotel  lobby  or  on  any  street  corner, 
in  Chicago,  New  York  or  Washington,  a 
tall,  husky,  freckled,  wholesome  individ- 
ual was  likely  to  be  seen  whisking  from 
broad,  hidden  pockets  in  his  raiment  a  col- 
lection of  photographs,  taken  by  himself 
from  vantage  points  few  white  men  had 
ever  scaled,  that  were  startling  enough  to 
make  a  cigar  store  Indian  gasp  for  breath. 

In  the  end,  after  many  official  slips  and 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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C[  A  nice  time  was  had  by  all.     The  author  at  a  village  near  Lautoka,  Fiji, 
has  his  picture  taken  with  a  group  of  brunettes 


This  is  the  Fourth  of  a 
Series  of  Articles 

<zJl    Tropical    Tramp 

in   the  oouth  Ocas'' 

in  which  the  Noted  Traveler, 

Harry  L.  Foster,  Walks 

Across  Fiji 

IN  the  world  of  today  there's  a  trail 
to  almost  anywhere. 
From  a  distance  one  may  doubt 
it,  and  in  some  corners  of  the  globe 
one  may  experience  difficulty  in 
locating  it  or  securing  much  information 
about  it,  but  it's  usually  there. 

Even  in  Fiji! 

Day  after  day,  while  cruising  around 
Viti  Levu,  the  main  island  of  the  group,  I 
had  inquired  in  vain  about  the  possibilities 
of  getting  into  the  interior  to  see  the  coun- 
try, yet  when  I  missed  my  ship  at  Lautoka 
and  found  myself  stranded  on  the  beach 
with  no  alternative  but  to  scramble  back 
somehow  across  the  mountains — a  good 
hundred  or  two  hundred  miles — it  was  only 
to  discover  that  there  was  a  path  across, 
and  that  I  was  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  it. 

In  the  Hotel  Shamrock — the  local  hos- 
telry, where  Pat  Costello  slaked  Lautoka's 
thirst — the  white  colony  offered  encour- 
agement and  advice. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  wonderful  chance 
for  you  to  practice  French.  The  natives 
won't  understand  it,  but  they  don't  under- 
stand English,  either." 

"And  you'll  find  the  natives  very 
friendly.  They're  always  glad  to  see  a 
white  man.  How  long  is  it  now  since  they 
ate  Baker?" 

But  they  contributed  generously  to  my 
wardrobe — SO  depleted  by  the  sailing  of 


Over 


As  I  climbed,  the  world^fell  dizzily 
away  beneath  me,  a  vista  of  rugged 
hills  and  streaked  gullies,  with  patches 
of  cane  standing  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  reef-marked  ocean.  Before 
me,  however,  it  kept  on  piling  itself 
sky-high  in  a  series  of  crags  and  pin- 
nacles. Each  of  them  looked  like  the 
top,  yet  it  proved  merely  the  starting- 
point  for  a  steeper  climb.  And 
when,  meeting  a  native  on  the  road, 


my  vessel  without  me,  that 
it  consisted  only  of  the  palm- 
beach  suit  I  wore.  One  man 
lent  me  a  blanket,  another  a 
mosquito  net,  another  a  knap- 
sack. The  local  barrister 
gave  me  his  socks.  They  all 
took  turns  writing  out  in 
Fijian  such  phrases  as  might 
prove  indispensable  in  my  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives — 
"I  am  starving" — "I  am 
dying  of  thirst" — "I've  just 
fallen  down  the  mountainside 
and  broken  my  leg" — "Please 
give  me  a  decent  Christian 
burial  and  notify  the  nearest 
English  authorities." 

Then  they  wined  and  dined 
me,  and  I  was  on  my  way. 

A  narrow-gauge  railway 
belonging  to  the  local  sugar 
company  carried  me  back  as 
far  as  Ba.  An  engineer  in 
charge  of  road  construction 
picked  me  up  in  a  ramshackle 
Ford  and  took  me  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains. 

And  there  my  journey  began. 

It  was  only  four  miles  to  the  govern- 
ment outpost  of  Nandarivatu,  the  jump- 
ing off  place  on  the  overland  trail,  but 
those  four  miles  were  almost  vertical.  As 
I  struggled  up  the  steep  ascent,  I  regretted 
the  hospitality  of  those  fellows  at  Lau- 
toka. The  sun  was  merciless.  When  I 
stopped  to  drink  at  the  springs  along  the 
road,  the  water  bubbled  out  again  through 
every  pore.  And  my  pack — thanks  to  the 
many  contributions — weighed  about  a 
ton. 

A  native  boy  had  volunteered  to  ac- 
company me  upon  my  trip  to  carry  the 
baggage,  but  I  had  declined.  He  was  a 
hard-boiled  egg,  the  public  hangman  by 
profession,  and  I'd  chosen  to  wait  and 
take  my  chances  on  securing  the  service  of 
some  nice  ex-cannibal  in  Nandarivatu. 
But  meanwhile  Nandarivatu  was  ahead, 
somewhere  on  the  top  of  Fiji. 
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C[A  Fijian  girl  serving  kava 

I  gleefully  made  use  of  my  written  vocab- 
ulary to  ask  him,  "Sa  yawa  na  Nandari- 
vatu se  sengai?" — "How  far  is  it  to  Nan- 
darivatu?"— it  was  only  to  discover  that 
although  I  could  make  him  understand 
the  inquiry,  I  was  none  the  wiser,  having 
neglected  myself  to  learn  the  probable 
answers. 

AT  last,  toward  sundown,  I  gained 
the  crest,  and  stumbled  into  a 
scattering  hamlet  of  red-roofed  bungalows 
just  as  the  local  garrison  assembled  for 
retreat. 

It  consisted  of  a  sergeant,  a  bugler,  and 
three  soldiers,  all  Fijians,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  His  Majesty  in  the  last  out- 
post of  the  colony,  they  took  their  duties 
seriously.  The  sergeant  bellowed  com- 
mands as  though  he  were  drilling  at  least 
a  brigade.  The  trumpeter  trumpeted. 
And  with  chests  out,  chins  in,  and  rifles 
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at  various  angles,  they  strode  magnifi- 
cently past  me  toward  the  headquarters 
of  government  to  lower  the  flag  as  though 
the  dignity  of  the  whole  British  Empire 
were  at  stake. 

The  District  Commissioner — a  clean- 
cut,  decisive,  immaculate  Briton — nodded 
when  I  introduced  myself. 

"I'll  get  you  a  boy  tomorrow  morning," 
he  said.  "In  the  meantime,  there's  the 
rest-house  where  you  may  spend  the 
night.    Pleased  to  have  met  you." 

SO  I  made  myself  at  home  in  the  cottage 
provided  for  infrequent  travelers,  a 
former  jail  embellished  with  verandahs, 
but  comfortably  furnished  with  chairs,  bed, 
tables,  plates,  linen,  and  everything  else 
that  one  might  require — except  food.  The 
servant  in  charge,  when  asked  if  he  could 
cook  me  some  supper,  replied,  "Yes,"  in 
perfect  English,  but  by  the  time  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  supposed  to  supply  the 
ingredients,  the  village  store  was  closed. 
I  waited  hungrily  while  darkness  settled 
over  the  world.  Then — after  stumbling 
about  the  house  and  calling  for  a  lantern, 
only  to  discover  that  guests  were  expected 
to  bring  their  own  kerosene — I  finally 
located  my  bed,  and  crawled  in,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  morrow's  journey. 

But  on  the  morrow  no  boy  showed  up. 
The  District  Commissioner  had  suc- 
cumbed to  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever 
— of  fever  brought  with  him  from  over- 
seas, since  Fiji  itself  is  peculiarly  immune 


of 


from  the.  agues  and  malarias  that  afflict 
most  tropical  regions — and  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  until  late  afternoon,  when 
he  emerged  wan  and  pale  to  hold  his 
weekly  court  at  the  government  office 

I  waited  outside,  with  a  group 
worried-looking  natives.  The  loud- 
voiced  sergeant,  resplendent  in  a 
khaki  uniform-coat  tucked  into  a 
sulu  or  native  skirt,  stood  barefoot 
in  the  doorway,  radiating  impor- 
tance. From  time  to  time,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  word  from  within,  he 
roared  out  a  name  in  tones  calcu- 
lated to  strike  fear  into  all  evil- 
doers within  six  miles,  and  a  Fijian 
detached  himself  from  his  fellows 
to  disappear  into  the  Hall  of  Justice. 
The  others  listened,  with  an  air  of 
trepidation,  conferring  in  awed 
whispers,  for  a  District  Commis- 
sioner was  an  omnipotent  potentate 
out  here,  embodying  in  himself  all 
the  powers  of  government,  a  man 
to  be  respected  and  feared,  especially 
during  an  attack  of  fever. 

But  presently,  having  disposed 
of  his  cases  with  brief,  cryptic  judg- 
ment, the  D.  C.  completed  his  task, 
and  came  hurrying  out,  intent  upon 
getting  back  to  his  blankets. 

I  waylaid  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  want  a  boy?"  He 
turned  toward  the  two  dozen  pris- 
oners who  stood  near  under  armed 
guard,   speaking   curtly   in    Fijian, 


and  the  largest  and  blackest  of  the  jail 
birds  snapped  to  attention.  "He'll  take 
you,"  said  the  D.  C.  "Good  day,  good 
luck,  and  a  pleasant  journey." 
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({A  Fijian  chief 
at  Veisese 

The  "boy,"  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  reported 
punctually  at  the  prom- 
ised hour. 

He  was  no  longer  in 
convict  garb,  but  quite 
stunning  in  a  newly 
washed  tennis  shirt  and 
sulu,  and  he  sported  a 
foppish  cane,  all  of  which 
looked  just  a  bit  ridicu- 
lous with  bare  feet  and  a 
luxuriant  halo  of  crinkly, 
barbaric  hair. 

ONCE  out  of  town, 
however,  he  quick- 
ly discarded  the  fine  rai- 
ment for  a  breechclout,, 
and  I  soon  envied  him  his 
freedom  of  movement  as 
we  scrambled  over  the^ 
narrowing  trail.  He  was 
(Continued  on  page  §6) 
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Small  Western  Town 

Tart  V 


The  story  so  far: 

THE  situation  at  Lauren  Beverley's 
home  is  a  peculiar  one. 

Ruth,  Lauren's  wife,  bravely  thinks  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  invite  Celia  Sloan, 
the  charming  young  widow  who  is  having 
quite  an  affair  with  Lauren,  into  her  home 
for  an  indefinite  visit.  In  that  radical  way 
she  thinks  Lauren  will  have  to  make  his 
final  choice  between  her  and  Mrs.  Sloan — 
and  thus  end  the  present  miserable 
Complications. 

Celia  Sloan,  clever  enough  to  keep  the 
infatuated  man  at  arms  length,  shows 
Ruth  in  every  way  that  she  has  him  a  will- 
ing slave.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  deeply 
in  love  as  Lauren  is  with  Celia,  he  is  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  fact  that  Ruth  sees 
Goddard  Dent,  a  former  lover,  once  in  a 
while. 

A  camping  trip  is  planned  and  the  three 
— Ruth,  Celia,  Lauren — plus  Marjorie, 
Ruth's  younger  sister,  and  Dent  go  up  in 
the  mountains  for  a  short  vacation.  A 
forest  fire  sweeps  down  upon  Celia  and 
Ruth  while  they  are  in  camp  alone,  and 
though  Ruth  is  tempted  for  the  moment 
to  let  the  woman  who  has  stolen  her  hus- 
band away  from  her  either  perish  or  get 
away  as  best  she  can,  nevertheless  she 

[su 


G^She  faced  him  then,  her  eyes  flashing,  her  color  high,  "I'm  getting  out.    And  I'm 


rescues  her  and  they  escape  the  fury  of 
the  flames  together. 

Later,  in  an  improvised  camp  that  the 
men  had  made  till  they  could  get  back  to 
the  city,  Ruth  discovers  that  Lauren  is 
more  infatuated  than  ever  with  Celia. 
Silly,  deluded  fool!  She  might  have  known 
— Well,  she  knew  now.    She  was  through 


trying  to  do  anything  with  the  situation. 
Lauren  had  freed  her  from  that.  She  had 
been  patient,  had  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  had  left  him  free  to  take  his  choice. 
She  was  through  being  patient;  she  was 
through  standing  aside.  It  was  time  for 
her  to  act.  How?  What?  But  to  act.  Soon! 
The  story  concludes: 
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taking  part  of  my  things.    I  don't  want  any  other  woman  going  through  them' 


CHAPTER  XIII 
I 

THEY  crawled  out  in  the 
early  morning,  the  mountain 
chill  nipping  them.  A  pink- 
gray  light  filtered  in  among 
the  trees;  the  air  was  tainted 
with  stale  smoke. 

Goddard,  building  a  fire,  noted  Ruth's 


Illustrated    by 

Louis    Rogers 

pallor,  the  weary  droop  of  her  body.  "You 
get  the  breakfast,  Mrs.   Sloan,"   he  said. 

"I — breakfast!"  gasped  Celia. 

"Yes.  You  get  it."  He  and  Marjorie 
moved  off"  toward  the  car.     They  were 


Sy  Florence 

SlNGHAM 

Livingston 


going  to  get  it  out  together  and  pack  their 
belongings. 

Ruth  intended  to  follow,  but  she  lin- 
gered a  moment.  She  had  not  slept. 
Lauren's  criticism  of  her  before  Celia  had 
seared  into  her  brain,  had  utterly  chan- 
ged her  feelings.  Her  patience  had  snap- 
ped. She  no  longer  thought  of  Celia  as  a 
guest. 

"You  aren't  going  to  leave  me,  are 
you?"  complained  Celia. 

"Yes.    You  can  get  the  breakfast." 
|]But  I  can't.    What'll  I  get?" 
"Anything  you  find.     There's  anothei 
fish.    Fry  that." 

Why,  I  never — what 


Fry  it  in  gasoline  for 


"Holy  gracious! 
would  I  fry  it  in  ?" 

"Oh — anything, 
all  I  care." 

"I'll  tell  you  how,"  offered  Lauren, 
coming  up  at  the  moment.  His  hand  was 
better,  but  his  arm  had  been  steadily 
painful  and  he  was  not  in  good  humor. 
Nevertheless,  after  Ruth  had  left,  he 
directed  Celia  so  that  she  finally  had  the 
fish  frying  and  the  coffee  making. 

THEN  she  knelt  down  to  thrust  more 
broken  branches  into  the  fire.  Smoke 
rose  in  her  eyes,  half  blinded  her.  She 
struck  the  sheet  iron  with  a  badly  aimed 
branch,  and  it  flew  off"  from  the  uneven 
stones.  The  coffee  splashed  on  the  ground; 
the  grease-soaked  Dolly  Varden  landed 
in  the  dead  needles  and  dirt. 

In  springing  up,  Lauren  wrenched  his 
injured  arm  and  the  pain  leaped  higher. 
The  suffering  gave  an  irritated  edge  to  his 
words  when  he  tried  to  comfort  Celia,  and 
she  resented  it  bitterly,  like  a  spoiled 
child. 

But  later,  while  they  were  all  sitting 
around  on  logs  munching  dry  crusts  with- 
out butter  and  drinking  coffee  without 
milk  or  sugar,  Lauren  drifted  into  a  much 
greater  offence. 

"Say,  you  should  have  seen  Celia  cook- 
ing fish."  And  he  recounted  Celia's  ex- 
ploit with  the  Dolly  Varden,  pantomiming 
it  with  humorous  intent.  It  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  him  but  that  Celia  would  take 
this  in  good  part,  but  instead  her  lips 
twitched  and  her  brown  eyes  smouldered. 
Absorbed  in  the  effect  on  the  others,  he 
did  not  notice. 

Celia  moved  closer  to  Goddard,  who 
was  sitting  nearest  her. 

"It  was  a  shame,"  he  said  to  her  kindly, 
in  an  undertone.  "The  stones  weren't 
even,  or  I  didn't  get  the  sheet  iron  on 
right." 

Celia  beamed.  Finding  that  she  had 
entrapped  his  sympathy,  she  decided  to 
use  it.  She  would  show  Lauren  he  wasn't 
the  only  man  who  interested  her.  He 
was  getting  conceited;  that  was  why  he 
had  dared  to  make  fun  of  her.  To  restore 
her  assurance  in  her  own  power  and  also 
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LAUREN  turned 
and  went  around 
them  in  a  wide  circle. 
He  was  angry.  Celia 
had  once  asked  him  to 
come  up  to  her  suite  in 
the  San  Gregorio  because 
she  wanted  to  consult 
him      about     this      Blue 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


(5) 
(6) 


to  retaliate  for  Lauren's  behavior,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  Goddard  Dent  while  he 
was  finishing  his  breakfast. 

The  ruse  escaped  Lauren's  attention, 
however.  He  had  put  down  his  cup  and 
gone  over  to  the  tiny  stream  to  get  a 
basin  of  water.  As  he  came  back,  he  saw 
that  Celia  and  Goddard  were  still  sitting 
there.  They  were  facing  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  he  was  walking,  so  they 
did  not  see  him.  He  came  nearer,  caught 
Celia's  words: 

"I  miss  my  dear  hus-      i — 

band  so  cruelly.  He  did 
everything  for  me,  and 
now  that  I  am  alone  it  is 
hard.    Hard." 

Lauren  stopped.  Al- 
most exactly  what  she 
had  once  said  to  him. 
He  had  felt  sorry  for  her. 
That  was  the  beginning. 

Celia  went  on:  "I've 
wanted  to  ask  you — you 
are  such  a  wonderful 
business  man— I  wonder 
if  you  would  advise 
me—" 

"I  don't  know  any 
business  except  insur- 
ance and  real  estate," 
Goddard  put  in  hastily. 
"I'm  not  qualified  to—" 

"Let  me  be  the  judge 
of  that,"  she  interrupted 
sweetly.  "I  do  need  ad- 
vice so  much!  There's 
some  oil  stock  that's 
worrying  me.  I  have 
some  shares,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  to  sell 
them  or  not.  I'd  be  so 
grateful — sometime  after 
we  get  back — " 

"What  oil  stock  is  it?" 
Goddard  asked  cau- 
tiously. 

Celia  hesitated,  as  if 
she  had  not  intended  to 
go  into  details  at  this 
time. 

"What's  the  name  of 
the  stock?"  Goddard 
persisted. 

"The  Blue  Streak," 
Celia  replied  reluctantly. 

"Never  heard  of  it." 
Goddard  took  a  card 
from  his  pocket  and 
scribbled  on  it.  He 
passed  it  to  Celia.  "I 
really  don't  know  any- 
thing about  stocks,  but 
there's  the  address  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  San 
Francisco  who  does.  If 
you  write  to  him  and  say 
that  I  suggested  it,  he'll 
give  you  whatever  in- 
formation is  available." 


Streak  oil  stock.  He  had  gone.  He  felt 
hot  now  to  think  how  enmeshed  he  had 
become  during  that  visit.  The  things  he 
had  said!  The  way  they  had  sat  together 
on  the  divan,  the  stock  before  them,  but 
neither,  after  the  first  few  minutes,  pre- 
tending to  be  concerned  about  it.  He 
had  been  sorry  for  her,  then  admiring, 
then  infatuated.  The  things  he  had 
said! 

But  he  had  advised  her  to  sell  the  stock. 


Western  Quiz  No.  2 

( Yes,  the  answers  are  in  the  back  of  the  book!) 

Score 

What  is  known  as  the  "Mile-High"  city? 

What  is  the  farthest  south  glacier  in  the  Far  West? 


And  she  still  had  it.     How  long  had  she 
had  it?    How  many -men  before — 

Ironically,  the  trifle  that  made  him 
angriest  was  that  Goddard  Dent  had  not 
fallen  for  this.  And  he,  Lauren  Beverley, 
had  swallowed  it  whole  and  been  enrap- 
tured to  do  it.  It  stung  his  vanity.  If  a 
man  finds  a  woman  irresistible,  he  expects 
that  other  men  will  feel  her  appeal.  If 
they  don't,  he  begins  to  question  himself. 
Still,  Goddard  was  a  queer  guy — cold,  or 
something. 

Celia  was  tricky,  was 
she?  He  felt  a  fierce 
rage  against  her. 


What  were  the  dates  of  the  gold  rushes  to  (a)  Cripple  Creek; 
(b)  the  Klondike? 

(4)  What  is  the  highest  waterfall  in  the  western  United  States? 


In  what  state  is  Tennessee  Pass? 

Who  first  navigated  the  Northwest  Passage ;  in  what  ship  and 
when? 


(7)  Which  western  state  leads  the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  copper? 

(8)  In  what  state  does  the  Colorado  River  rise? 

(9)  Who  was  Marcus  Whitman? 


(10)  By  whom  was  Salt  Lake  City  founded? 

(11)  Who  wrote  "Ramona"?.  _ 

(12)  What  were  the  Vigilantes? 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 


What  explorer  of  the  early  West  later  ran  for  president  of  the 
United  States? 

What  famous  historian  wrote  "The  Oregon  Trail"? 

Which  are  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  the  West  and  what 
are  their  elevations? 

Who  wrote  "The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's"? 

Which  western  state  leads  in  timber  production? 


Where  did  Mark  Twain  do  some  of  his  first  western  newspaper 

work? 

What  does  "Sierra  Nevada"  mean? 

What  is  the  official  abbreviation  of  "California"? 

What  place  in  western  America  was  called  "Barbary  Coast"? 


(22)  When  was  Hawaii  taken  over  by  the  United  States? _ 

(23)  What  was  called  "Oregon  Territory"? 


(24)  What  and  where  is  "Craters  of  the  Moon"?_ 


(26)  What  is  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake? 


The  answers  to  these  test  questions  on  the  Far  West  will  be  found  on  page  77  of  this  issue 


II 

THEY  made  so 
late  a  start  out  of 
the  mountains  that  they 
did  not  reach  Torrington 
till  after  dark. 

A  warm  evening.  A 
house  that  has  been  shut 
up  for  days.  The  smell 
of  strangled  air,  furni- 
ture, floor  polish.  Lau- 
ren cross  from  pain  and 
festering  thoughts.  Celia 
sulky  because  Lauren 
had  ignored  her  through 
the  day. 

Marjorie  would  stay 
all  night.  Ruth,  flinging 
up  windows  to  air  the 
house,  came  to  the  west 
bedroom  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  in  readiness. 
Marjorie  was  standing 
by  the  dresser,  running 
a  comb  through  her 
chestnut  hair  and  smil- 
ing at  her  own  reflection. 

Ruth  stood  there  a 
moment,  unobserved, 
watching  her  sister.  Mar- 
jorie turned  and  blushed. 

"Well,  Binks,"  she 
challenged,  "what  are 
you  thinking?" 

"Not  thinking.  Won- 
dering." 

Marjorie  laughed.  "So 
am  I.  I've  done  the 
strangest  thing.  Binks, 
I've  proposed  to  God- 
dard." 

"What?" 

"Well,  practically. 
And  didn't  know  I  was 
doing  it.  If  I  had — well, 
I'm  glad  I  didn't  realize." 

"Tell  me,  dear." 

Marjorie  leaned 
against  the  dresser,  fac- 
ing her  sister,  the  color 
mounting  in  her  smooth 
cheeks.  "Yes,  but  I'll 
have  to  tell  you  first — . 
We  heard  what  Lauren 
said  to  you  about  the 
roadster.  Goddard  and 
I  both  heard  it,  because 
Lauren's  voice  carried. 
And  later  we — we  talked 
about  it. 

"I  hate  to  say  it, 
Binks,  but  I  was  ter- 
ribly angry  at  Lauren. 
You're  such  a  dear  and 
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I  love  you  so!  I  was  wild.  I  couldn't 
talk  to  you  about  it,  so  I  talked  to 
Goddard.  A  good  deal.  And  finally  I 
told  Goddard  that  I  didn't  see  why  you 
didn't  marry  him — that  if  I'd  been  in 
your  place,  /  would.  Too  quick!  Like 
that!    I  was  emphatic  about  it." 

Ruth  laughed.    "And  what  then?" 

"Oh — well — you  don't  expect  any  more, 
do  you?  I'd  never  thought  of  Goddard — 
he's  so  much  older  and  was  always  de- 
voted to  you.  It  never  occurred  to  me. 
But  I  will  say  he  was  very  convincing.  I 
think  we  were  both  astonished." 

Ruth  kissed  her  impulsively.  "I'm  so 
glad,  dearest!" 

"Are  you  really?  Then  it's  all  right. 
Do  you  know  what  I  think?  Either  that 
he's  still  in  love  with  you  and 
sees  you  all  the  time  in  me; 
or  else  that  he's  always  been 
waiting  to  love  me,  and  you 
substituted  till  I  could  get 
grown  up  and  come  back. 
But  I  don't  care  which  way 
it  is.  If  you're  glad  I  don't 
care.  I  want  him  and  I'm 
going  to  have  him,  and  I 
on  t  care. 

As  Ruth  went  back  through 
the    hall,    a    thought    leaped 
into    her     mind      unbidden. 
Marjorie    would    be    happy, 
not    for   a  few   years   as  she 
herself  had  been,  but  always. 
What  Goddard  was  now,  he 
would      always     be — steady, 
controlled,  not  at  the  mercy 
of  impulses  like  Lauren.    She 
sighed.    And  yet  she  had  not 
wanted    Goddard.       She    had    preferred 
Lauren.    She  still  didn't  want  Goddard. 
She  had  loved  that  hot  impetuousness  in 
Lauren  when  it   was  focused  on  herself. 
On  herself!    But  now — 

III 

THE  next  morning  Veronica  drove 
around  and  sounded  her  siren  in 
front  of  the  house.  She  had  fallen  into  the 
way  of  doing  this  when  she  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  seeing  Ruth  alone. 

Ruth  went  out.  Veronica  looked  at  her 
sharply,  sensing  her  apathy,  a  sad  veneer 
over  her  youth  and  natural  gayety. 

"Hello,  old  dear.  Didn't  have  a  good 
time?" 

"Not  very,"  Ruth  said,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  car. 

"It's  a  darn'  shame.  Get  away  from  it 
for  a  little,  dearest.  You  can  have  our 
pink  room." 

Ruth  shook  her  head.  "I'm  going  to 
see  it  through." 

A  flame  of  anger  seemed  to  shoot  up 
behind  Veronica's  golden  beauty,  making 
her  skin  more  luminous,  her  amber  eyes 
more  full  of  light. 

"See  it  through!  There'll  be  nothing 
left  of  you.  Oh,  this  makes  me  hate  mar- 
riage more  than  ever.  How  can  I  help 
hating  it  when  it  can  do  this  to  you?" 

"But  there's  nothing  else,  Veronica — 
nothing  better." 

"Yes,  there  is.  There's  freedom.  That's 
what  I  choose." 

"You  can't  choose  it  without  paying 
for  it,  dear.  Society  makes  you  pay- 
Pansy  Middleton  makes  you  pay  with  her 
sharp  criticism." 


"Makes  you  pay  more  for  marriage. 
No,  times  have  changed.  Women  can  be 
free  now  without  being  criticized.  Catch 
me  marrying  and  cutting  myself  off  from 
friendships  with  as  many  men  as  I  please! 
Besides,  women  don't  have  to  marry 
young  nowadays,  because  they  don't  grow 
old  as  they  used  to.  This  is  the  era  of 
youth,  and  science  is  working  with  us.  It 
used  to  tell  a  woman  how  to  iron  out  a 
wrinkle  or  dye  her  eyelashes,  but  now  it's 
telling  her  to  look  to  her  hormones.  Time 
will  come  when  they'll  be  sold  by  the 
dozen,  probably,  and  then  the  sirens  will 
sing  till  they're  ninety." 

"Veronica,  you're  shocking." 

"Once  get  me  stirred  up  and  anything 
may  come  to  the  surface.     It  makes  me 


({She  sank 
on  the  bench 
and  drooped 
forward  over 
the  dressing- 
table,  the  hat 
in  her  hand, 
her  head  on 
her  arms 


wild  to  see  you  so  unhappy.  Ye  gods,  I 
wonder  how  long  men  will  keep  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  going." 

Ruth  roused.  "Men!  Men  aren't  keep- 
ing it  going.  My  gracious,  no.  Oh,  I 
know  they  made  our  marriage  laws,  but 
it  was  women's  influence  that  forced 
them  to  it." 

Veronica  smiled.  "No,  darling.  How 
can  you  know  me  and  remain  so  naive? 
Marriage  exists  because  men  decided  that 
it  should.  Men  are  twice  as  conventional 
as  women.  They  believe  in  a  social  pat- 
tern, and  they  set  one  up  and  conform  to 
it  publicly  enough  so  that  everybody  will 
know  about  it — and  then  they're  free. 
Look  at  the  thousands  of  houses  in  Tor- 
rington.  Do  women  build  them  and  hope 
to  make  homes  out  of  them?  Not  by  a 
long  shot!  Woman  is  called  the  home- 
maker,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
walls  for  her  to  make  a  home  in — that's 
man's  doing." 

"Yes,  he  earns  the  money." 

"He  does  more  than  that,  old  dear.  He 
decides  that  he  will  have  a  home,  a  center 
of  being,  and  he  does  it  because  he  has  an 


instinct  for  organization.  It's  the  same 
instinct  that  puts  system  into  his  business. 
Only  on  the  domestic  side  he  doesn't  often 
keep  it  up.  He's  got  to  have  something 
organized  and  regulated,  because  there's 
a  side  of  his  nature  that  demands  it.  But 
after  he's  fixed  up  his  home,  he's  done  his 
duty  by  society;  and  after  he's  made  his 
wife  and  children  comfortable  in  it,  he's 
discharged  the  rest  of  his  duty,  and  he 
tells  them  to  stay  right  there  in  the  safety 
zone  and  he  gets  out  into  the  big  world 
and  does  a  little  carefree  roaming.  You 
needn't  question  my  authority,"  she  ad- 
ded, with  an  amused  lift  of  her  straight 
brows.     "I  meet  'em  a-roaming." 

Ruth  stiffened.  "I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  talk  that  way,  Veronica.  It's  growing 
on  you.  Why  don't  you  cut  men  out  if 
you  think  they're  all  worthless  and  in- 
constant?" 

"My  dear,  they're  constant  enough — if 
you  only  recognize  what  they're   after. 
They're  eternally  searching  for  Woman, 
and  consider  themselves  justified  in  col- 
lecting  specimens    to   fit  to- 
gether into  a  mosaic." 

"And  you're  willing  to  be 
put  into  the  mosaic?" 

"Sometimes.  In  fact,  I  can 
be  found  in  a  number  of 
mosaics.  It's  good  fun,  and 
educative." 

"Married  men?" 
"Sometimes.    Why  not?" 
"It's  poaching." 
"I    don't    poach.    It     isn't 
poaching     unless     somebody 
owns  the  ground." 

"But  if  there's  a  wife,  she 
owns  the  ground." 

"Not  always.  If  she  does, 
there's  a  fence  up.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  infant  dear,  if 
there's  a  fence  you'll  always 
find  me  outside.  I  don't  take 
the  hurdles." 

Ruth's    thoughts    flew    to 
Celia.  Veronica  amused  her- 
self with   a  wide  variety  of 
friendships,  but  she  had  her 
own    code  of  honor.    Vastly 
different  from  Celia' s — 
"Come  over  and  take  the  pink  room," 
Veronica  urged,  as  she  was  leaving.    "Set 
the  fair  Celia  adrift.     Take  a  breathing 
spell." 

"I  can't,  dear." 

With  her  finger  on  the  ignition  switch, 
Veronica  sent  her  a  compelling  look. 
"But  you'll  do  something — soon?" 

"Yes,"  Ruth  promised  in  a  strangely 
tense  voice.  "Very  soon.  I  haven't  quite 
made  up  my  mind." 

CHAPTER  XIV 
I 

OUTWARDLY  the  household  had 
dropped  back  to  the  old  status. 
Marjorie  had  gone  over  to  her  father's. 
Lauren  went  down  to  the  commission 
house,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
he  came  home  again.  He  ambled  rest- 
lessly about  the  house  and  finally  went 
out  on  the  terrace.  Celia  was  there.  She 
had  been  reading. 

"Is  your  arm  worse?"    she  asked  solici- 
tously.    She  had   been  disciplining  him, 
but  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  frightened 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Blue    Skies    or    Thunder    Clouds    This    Summer? 


AS  the  great  statesman  said  when  asked  concerning  a 
huge  private  legal  fee:  "A  man  must  eat!"  That's  very 
true.  We  all  must  eat,  and  the  question  as  to  our  ability  to 
pay  for  what  we  consume  deserves  careful  attention  from 
time  to  time.  When  it  comes  to  eating,  what  will  be  the 
fare  of  the  Far  West,  of  the  nation  this  summer  and  fall? 

For  five  years  now  we  have  enjoyed  a  continuous  taste  of 
the  old-fashioned  "prosperity",  the  kind  of  business  which 
in  the  past  was  always  followed  by  a  period  of  depression. 
Because  hitherto  "prosperity"  was  always  succeeded  by 
soup  kitchens,  most  of  us  have  been  anxiously  scanning  the 
horizon  from  season  to  season  looking  for  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing slump.  It  never  came.  What's  more,  there  has  dawned 
on  us  gradually  the  conviction  that  it  need  never  come  if 
business  keeps  its  head  and  does  not  run  wild. 

It  isn't  running  wild.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
have  business  leaders  displayed  more  sagacity,  greater  fore- 


sight and  moderation  in  guiding  production  and  distribution 
than  they  have  during  the  past  five  years.  The  great  basic 
industries,  steel,  automobiles,  textiles,  mining,  etc.,  are  care- 
fully controlling  their  output  to  such  an  extent  that  the  old- 
time  killer  of  prosperity,  huge  surplus  stock,  no  longer  exists. 
Fluctuations  in  the  demand  are  met  almost  instantly  by  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  output.  That's  why  the  effect  of 
a  decline  in  buying  such  as  occurred  in  the  spring  of  both 
1926  and  1927,  is  neutralized  almost  at  once,  passes  and 
leaves  no  trace. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  people  living  on  a  level 
of  comfort  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world  consume  a 
tremendous,  an  incredibly  large  quantity  of  goods  every  day. 
To  keep  them  supplied  with  the  necessities  and  luxuries  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed  will  keep  all  of  us 
reasonably  busy  and  contented  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall. 


The    One    Industry    That   Never    Learns    Its    Lesson 


V\7HEN  copper  dropped  from  25  cents  to  12  cents  a 
*  *  pound  in  19 19  and  a  huge  surplus  of  the  red  metal 
piled  up,  the  producing  companies  of  the  Far  West  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  shut  down  the  mines  for  a  period  of 
almost  a  year.  It  was  the  most  drastic  reducing  diet  ever 
attempted  by  any  large-scale  industry,  but  it  worked;  the 
rotund  copper  surplus  shrank  by  many  millions  of  pounds. 
And  since  that  time  it  has  been  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  by  the  voluntary,  self-imposed,  action  of  the  leading 
copper  companies. 

The  lumber  business,  on  the  contrary,  learned  nothing. 
When  the  building  boom  was  at  its  height,  it  vigorously  in- 


creased its  output  and  its  capacity  until  Supply  overtook 
Demand  and  left  it  in  the  rear.  The  lumber  industry  won 
the  race  but  lost  its  profits,  which  is  too  bad,  for  nobody 
— not  even  the  consumer — has  any  real  gains  when  important 
commodities  are  sold  for  less  than  the  legitimate  production 
costs  plus  a  fair  profit.  As  in  the  oil  business,  too  low  a  price 
of  lumber  always  leads  to  wasteful  use,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  either  lumber  or  oil.  A  tree  can't  be  grown  in  a  year 
and  no  one  knows  whether  more  oil  pools  will  be  found  when 
the  known  ones  become  unproductive. 

Efficient  use  is  far  more  important  than  low  prices  for  our 
natural  resources. 


Robbing    the    Great    American    Sucker    of   His    King 


CO  the  cruel  post  office  inspectors  issued  another  fraud 
^  order  against  E.  G.  Lewis  and  once  more  denied  this 
"martyr"  the  use  of  the  mails,  thereby  robbing  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Great  American  Sucker  of  its  ruling  monarch. 

For  twenty-five  years  E.  G.  Lewis  through  a  process  of 
rigid  selection  has  developed  the  species  known  as  the  Great 
American  as  distinguished  from  the  common  or  garden- 
variety  of  sucker.  During  that  quarter  of  a  century  he 
borrowed  more  than  thirty  million  dollars  and  lost  it  all. 
All  the  gold  he  touched  turned  to  dross.  He  had  an  uncanny 
ability  to  pick  the  wrong  spot  in  which  to  drill  for  oil,  the 
wrong  invention  to  finance,  the  wrong  location  to  build  a 
fruit-growing  community,  the  wrong  mine  to  exploit,  the 


wrong  thing  to  do  at  the  wrong  time.  Of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ventures  he  never  carried  one  to  ultimate  success,  yet 
the  hand-picked  suckers  that  constituted  his  Old  Guard  put 
up  ever  more  money  after  each  fresh  failure  for  a  quarter 
century.  Even  after  the  second  crash  of  his  enterprises, 
after  a  bankruptcy  involving  fourteen  millions,  they  came 
through  with  vigor  and  vim,  handing  him  $800,000  to  play 
with  in  two  years. 

Surely  a  man  who  can  invest  thirty  million  dollars  in  a 
hundred  enterprises  and  never  once  make  a  success  of  any- 
thing is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  He  deserves  the  title  and 
the  belt  as  Champion  Heawweight  Supersucker  of  the 
World. 


Taking    a    Peek    Into    the    Farmer's    Pocketbook 


/^JOSH,  what  a  crop  the  Far  West  will  harvest  this  fall! 
^J  Not  wishing  anyone  bad  luck,  we  still  hope  that  other 
faraway  regions  won't  be  as  abundantly  blessed  with  the 
fruits  <if  field,  tree  and  vine.  In  fact,  if  between  the  time  of 


writing  and  June,  hot  Windsor  other  causes  should  reduce  the 

size  of  the  far  western  crop  by  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  we 

would  shed  no  tears.    The  farmer  will  profit  by  higher  prices. 

Looking  into   the  western   farmer's  pocketbook  with  a 
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TEN -YEAR  OLD  VIOLIN  VIRTUOSO  IS 
APPLAUDED  IN  PARIS 

Left:  A  series  of  violin  concerts  in  Paris  is  bringing  more  fame 
to  young  Yehudi  Menuhin  who  formerly  was  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  shown  here  with  his  younger 
sisters  who  are  studying  the  piano  to  keep  pace  with  the  musical 
education  of  the  most  famous  member  of  the  family 

WIDE   WORLD  PHOTO 

NEVADA'S  GOVERNOR 

Below:    Fred  Bahar,  Nevada's  two-gun,  gallon-hatted  governor, 

trying  to  get  order  on  the  gambling  law  while  legislators 

discuss  the  gold  rush  that  is  sweeping  his  state 
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THE 
MAYOR  OF 
BEVERLY 
HILLS 
COMES 
HOME 
Lower  Left: 
Will  Rogers, 
Beverly  Hills 
peripatetic 
mayor,  returns 
home  for  a  day 
to  make  up  for 
lost  time  on  the 
job.  He  declares  he  can 
do    more   "mayoring" 
in  a  day  anyway  than 
most  city  heads  can  do 
in  a  month,  and  recom- 
mends  more  traveling 
for  politicians 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTO 

$8,000,000  BRIDGE 

Below:  This  photo 
shows  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  mighty  Car- 
quinez  Straits  bridge 
being  hoisted  into  posi- 
tion. The  bridge  is 
across  the  northern  arm 
of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  connects  two  links 
of  the  proposed  Can- 
ada-Mexico highway. 
Total  length  of  the 
bridge  is  4.882  feet  with 
a  maximum  clearance 
of  150  feet 
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lively  and  sympathetic  curiosity,  we  find  that  the  cattlemen 
everywhere  have  been  paying  off  their  debts  and  putting  by 
a  little  surplus.  Since  1924  the  number  of  cattle  has 
steadily  declined  and  the  price  has  risen  from  6}/2  to  almost 
9  cents  a  pound.  In  1900  the  United  States  had  0.89  head 
of  cattle  for  every  person;  in  1927  this  figure  had  shrunk  to 
0.49.  If  it  does  not  rise  too  fast,  the  cattlemen  should  be 
able  to  buy  silver-mounted  saddles  for  years  to  come. 

The  sheepmen  are  still  doing  well,  thank  you.  Hogs  have 
been  above  eleven  cents  a  pound  for  more  than  two  years  and 
are  still  going  strong.  Dairymen  have  had  good  prices  for 
milk  and  butter.  After  three  good  years  the  increasing  number 


of  western  commercial  poultry  men  ran  into  a  price  slump 
for  eggs  this  spring,  but  the  outlook  for  better  prices  this 
summer  and  fall  is  good.  California's  orange  growers  have 
had  a  bonanza  season,  a  large  crop  bringing  very  high  prices. 
Low  cotton  prices  have  so  stimulated  world  consumption 
that  the  huge  crop  is  disappearing  with  unexpected  speed 
and  cotton  prices  have  gone  up  two  cents  a  pound.  Only 
the  grains  are  lagging  behind. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  the  Far  Western 
farmer  faces  one  of  the  best  seasons  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  his  increased  purchasing  power  should  reflect  itself  in 
the  general  business  situation  before  the  summer  is  over. 


What    is    the    Constitution    Among    Friends? 


CALIFORNIA  is  full  of  72  per  cent  Americans.  Even 
the  most  rabid  hundred-percenter  is  mistaken.  Officially 
he  counts  for  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  American,  the 
Constitution  notwithstanding. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  apportion 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  among 
the  several  states  "according  to  their  respective  numbers", 
and  that  the  enumeration  of  the  census  taken  every  ten 
years  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  apportionment.  But 
no  re-apportionment  of  the  House  has  been  made  since  the 
1910  census — because  such  re-apportionment  would  deprive 
eleven  Middle- Western,  New  England  and  Southern  states 
of  eleven  seats  which  would  be  gained  by  eight  other  states. 
No  politician  will  ever  legislate  another  politician  out  of  a  job. 

According  to  the  1920  census  California  had  3,400,000 
inhabitants  while  Iowa  had  a  million  less,  yet  both  states 


still  have  eleven  Representatives  in  the  House.  In  other 
words,  every  Calif ornian  has  only  a  72  per  cent  representation 
in  Washington.  Michigan,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  automo- 
bile industry,  is  in  an  even  worse  fix.  Though  the  census 
gives  Michigan  a  population  300,000  greater  than  Missouri's, 
the  home  of  the  army  rriule  has  sixteen  congressmen  against 
only  thirteen  for  the  home  of  the  flivver.  Washington  and 
Texas  would  each  gain  one  Representative,  California  would 
gain  three  and  Michigan  two  if  the  Constitution  were  obeyed 
by  the  lawmakers,  but  what's  the  Constitution  among 
political  friends? 

Here  is  a  way  out:  Why  couldn't  Michigan,  California 
and  Washington  make  up  the  numerical  loss  by  sending  to 
Congress  the  very  ablest,  most  forceful  men  to  be  found? 
We  earnestly  recommend  an  immediate  try-out  of  this  sug- 
gested innovation. 


Verbal     Shr 


n 


el     Wins     Battles     for     the    Cantonese 


"DAPER  bullets  and  verbal  grapeshot  seem  to  constitute 
-*■  the  most  offensive  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Can- 
tonese armies.  While  no  white  correspondent  has  apparently 
been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  front  and  watch  the  yellow  forces 
on  the  field  of  battle,  more  ink  than  blood  seem  to  have  been 
spilled  in  the  forward  march  of  the  Nationalist  contingents. 
Catch  words  and  slogans  instead  of  shrapnel  are  fired  by  the 
Cantonese;  whole  army  corps  of  the  enemy  are  induced  to 
secede  and  join  the  invaders  whose  agitators  and  propagand- 
ists smooth  the  way  for  the  machine  guns  and  bayonets. 
Victory  has  been  too  easy  for  the  Cantonese.    Already 


there  are  signs  of  dissension  and  defection.  The  half-baked 
radical  revolutionaries,  taking  their  cue  from  the  Russians, 
want  to  run  the  show  and  establish  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  The  military  leaders,  conservative  and  per- 
haps patriotic,  would  like  to  kick  the  yellow  reds  into  the 
Confucian  hades,  if  there  be  one.  The  weird  team  is  held 
together  by  the  Russians  and  the  imperative  need  of  pre- 
senting a  united  fighting  front,  but  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
clash  as  soon  as  complete  victory  has  been  won.  Then 
there'll  be  some  more  chaos  in  China,  a  condition  that  will 
probably  last  for  many  years  to  come. 


A     Third     of    a     Billion     for     Nothi 


ng 


But     Water 


/CALIFORNIA  has  a  water  project  of  its  own  rivaling  the 
^  Colorado  river  project  in  magnitude.  Under  this  proj- 
ect the  large-scale  water  development  of  the  entire  state  is 
to  be  unified  and  carried  through  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
excess,  unused  and  otherwise  wasted  water  resources  of  the 
state's  northern  half  will  make  up  the  water  deficiency  in 
the  drier  southern  parts  through  a  series  of  huge  reservoirs, 
canals  and  pumping  plants.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  vast 
enterprise  exceeds  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars.  In  the  value 
of  the  property  involved,  in  the  size  of  the  expenditures 
and  in  the  far-reaching  effect  on  the  future  of  the  common- 
wealth this  enterprise  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  import- 


ant ever  launched  single-handed  by  any  state  of  the  Union. 
It  is  larger  even  than  the  Columbia  Basin  project  in  Wash- 
ington which  is  to  irrigate  a  million  acres  at  a  cost  of  about 
$150,000,000.  Yet  the  California  project  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  existing  homes  and  farms  in  certain  dis- 
tricts; with  an  insufficient  water  supply,  the  development 
of  new  irrigated  lands  being  left  to  the  future.  And  Cali- 
fornia will  undertake  to  finance  and  carry  out  the  plan  with- 
out assistance. 

Water  development  is  not  nearly  as  spectacular  as  a  gold 
rush,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  civilization  it  beats  the 
greatest  bonanza  ever  discovered. 


Legal     Separation     for    the     Fool     and     His     Money 


PVKSITTE  its  scant  population  of  less  than  eighty  thou- 
*—*  sand  souls,  Nevada  manages  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  its  doings  these  days.  So  far  apart  do  they  live 
in  the  Sagebrush  State  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individ- 
ual are  not  worn  down  at  the  edges  by  frequent  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  rough  corners  of  numerous  neighbors. 
Hence  the  refreshing  frankness  of  the  discussion  in  the  Nev- 


ada legislature  when  the  bill  to  legalize  gambling  was  under 
consideration. 

"Why  shouldn't  the  state  treasury  get  a  little  benefit  out 
of  gambling  profits?"  argued  the  proponents.  "Every- 
body's doing  it  anyway,  with  no  one  to  question  the  Nev- 
adan's  inalienable  right  to  lose  his  shirt  on  a  four-card  flush. 
Look  at  Reno.    That  town  faces  facts.    Instead  of  trying 
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BOULDER  DAM  BILL 

TALKED  TO  DEATH 

IN  SENATE 

Right:  Senator  Hiram  John- 
son finds  that  his  Boulder 
Dam  Bill  is  always  meeting 
detour  signs.  Here  he  is, 
looking  at  the  location  of  the 
Boulder  Dam  project — the 
spot  where  it  is  to  be  built 
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FAMOUS  CALIFOR- 
NIA N  FETED 
Below:  Poet  Laureate  since 
IQIJ,  in  California,  Ina 
Coolbrith  recently  celebrated 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday  at  a 
gathering  of  many  of  the  out- 
standing authors  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  Photo  shows  Dr. 
W.  W.  Campbell,  president 
of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, presenting  Miss  Cool- 


brith with  credentials  conferring 
appointment  as  the  outstanding 
woman  representative  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Woman's  World  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Chicago 
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MAR  Y'S  PRO  VER  BIAL 

LAMBr~r]  rz:~i 

Right:  Miss  Kathleen  Harms, 
daughter  of  state  chemist  Herman 
Harms  of  Utah,  holding  one  of 
the  prize  lambs  at  the  tenth  an- 
nual Intermountain  Stock  and 
Horse  Show  in   Salt  Lake  City 

EDITH  M.  HIN1S, 
SALT  LAKE  EVENING  TELEGRAM 


Left:  Maurice  Dumesnil,  French 
pianist  (left)  and  Lee  S.  Roberts, 
composer    and    San    Francisco 
business  man  (right)  seated  at 
Chopin's  own  piano.  M.  Dume- 
snil gave  four  recitals  on  this 
piano  in  San  Francisco  during 
March  when  Lee  Roberts  brought 
it  to  the  West.    This  piano  is  the 
one  upon  which  many  of  the  fam- 
ous masterpieces  were  composed, 
including  the  preludes,  the 
Funeral  March  and  the 
F  Minor  Fantasie 
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to  eradicate  the  habit  of  preferring  red  to  black  and  odd  to 
even,  it  taxes  gambling  places  and  puts  seventeen  thousand 
a  year  into  the  municipal  coffers.    Let's  do  likewise." 

The  lower  house  of  the  legislature  voted  to  legalize  gambl- 
ing in  Nevada — and  tax  it.    What  the  senate  will  do  about 


the  return  to  the  wild  and  woolly  days,  your  deponent  at 
this  writing  knoweth  not.  Whatever  it  does,  fools  desiring 
to  be  parted  from  their  money  in  a  hurry  will  have  an 
awfully  good  chance  to  have  their  desire  gratified  in  the 
state  of  Nevada. 


Another     Instance     of    Judicial     Hair    Splitting 


THREE  persons  were  found  guilty  of  second  degree  mur- 
der by  a  California  jury  after  a  trial  lasting  nine  weeks. 
On  appeal  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  courts  set  the  verdict 
aside  not  because  the  evidence  failed  to  sustain  the  verdict. 
The  evidence  was  not  reviewed  by  these  courts;  the 
judges  turned  the  defendants  loose  because  the  grand  jury 
had  gone  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  there  examined  wit- 
nesses, instead  of  interrogating  them  behind  closed  doors! 
The  legal  mind  is  a  fearsome  thing.    It  follows  precedent 


with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  These  appellate 
judges  were  not  compelled  to  follow  the  musty  grand-jury 
precedent;  the  law  and  the  rules  of  procedure  merely  ask 
them  to  see  that  substantial  justice  is  done  irrespective  of 
trivial  technicalities.  If  they  prefer  to  dig  up  moth-eaten 
archaic  precedents,  they  do  so  because  they  want  to. 

Vigorous  expression  of  lay  opinion  concerning  the  use  of 
legal  technicalities  in  the  courts  of  appeal  may  have  some 
effect  on  the  precedent  complex  of  the  too  learned  judiciary. 


The     Cash     Value     of    American     Curiosit 


y 


OF  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  American  possesses  the 
greatest  and  most  expensive  amount  of  curiosity.  He 
wants  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  things  or  persons  in  the 
glaring  beam  of  publicity,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  peep.  That's  why  hordes  of  potential 
percentage  managers,  press  agents,  impresarios  and  con- 
tract hounds  fluttered  around  George  Young — remember 
him? — when  that  sturdy  youth  emerged  from  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  at  the  conclusion  of  his  $25,000  swim. 

Curiosity,  hero  worship  and  fickleness  are  the  chief  traits 
of  the  American  public.    The  first  two  can  be  turned  into 


large  amounts  of  cash;  the  last  one  makes  it  necessary  to 
hurry  up  the  cashing-in  process  before  it  becomes  operative. 

Where  is  Red  Grange  today?  Yet  Red's  astute  manager 
got  $10,000  for  the  endorsement  of  a  cigarette  that  Red 
said  he  would  smoke  if  he  smoked  at  all! 

George  Young's  manager  was  an  amateur  at  the  game. 
George  did  not  make  full  use  of  the  cash-producing  possi- 
bilities of  his  temporary  fame,  but  at  that  he  was  overpaid. 
The  speed  of  his  return  back  into  obscurity  was  very 
good  for  George.  Look  what  too  much  money  has  done 
to  the  heads  and  morals  of  many  movie  stars. 


Sunset's    Gallery    of  Western    Governors 

Number  Six:     The  Honorable  WILLIAM  H.  ADAMS,  of  Colorado 

V\7HEN  round-up  time  came  along  last  fall  during  the  heat  of  the  cam- 
*  *  paign,  "Billy"  Adams,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  a  Re- 
publican year  and  state,  stepped  out  of  the  limelight,  quit  the  platform, 
hopped  into  the  saddle  and  started  cutting  out  steers.  The  entire  Republi- 
can state  ticket  was  elected,  with  one  exception:  Billy  Adams,  the  Demo- 
crat, was  chosen  governor  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  Colorado 
gubernatorial  candidate. 

When  he  moved  into  the  governor's  office,  the  huge,  polished-wood  hand- 
carved  official  chair  caught  his  eye.  "Throw  that  thing  out,"  he  ordered. 
It  was  done,  and  the  old  chair  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  state  legislature 
for  thirty-eight  consecutive  years  took  its  place. 

William  H.  Adams  has  been  a  Colorado  cattleman  since  the  seventies. 
Coming  from  Wisconsin  with  his  father  in  an  ox  cart,  he  arrived  in  Colorado 
at  the  age  of  nine  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  gained  fame  as  a 
rider  at  twelve,  worked  as  a  cowboy  and  started  an  outfit  of  his  own  in  Ala- 
mosa county,  west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  He  still  owns  that  ranch, 
but  it  has  in  the  meantime  spread  into  the  adjoining  county. 

PRIMARILY  Governor  Adams  is  a  cattleman,  and  a  good  one.  His  hobby 
■*•  has  always  been  politics,  and  Colorado  with  its  hectic  political  atmos- 
phere gave  him  a  good  chance  to  ride  that  hobby.  After  one  term  in  the 
lower  house  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
and  retained  that  seat  continuously  until  his  personal  popularity  swept  him 
into  the  governor's  mansion  last  fall. 

Billy  Adams  has  never  been  defeated  in  an  election.  In  forty  years' 
legislative  service  he  established  a  record  by  introducing  only  twelve  bills. 
Some  campaign  speeches  lasted  only  three  minutes  and  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage   contained  only    1600  words. 


T 

Governor  William  H.  Adams 


But  Governor  Adams  knows  his 
state  and  its  needs  and  he  has  the 
practical  horse  sense  to  cut  out  the 
frills  and  get  down  to  funda- 
mentals. 


NEXT  MONTH: 
Governor  Richard  C.  Dillon 

of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
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REYNOLDS,  IN    THH   POR1LAND,  Oa6,,  ORLGONIaN 

THE  GREAT  ANNUAL  FISHTIVAL  IS  ON 
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REYNOLDS,  IN  THc    PORTLAND,  ORE.,  ORtGONlAN 


HE'S  A-TELLING  'EM 


^ar toons  of  the  JMonth 

Western   and  TVational   Affairs 
As   /nterpreted   by   Cartoonists  in   the    WzsX. 
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Interesting  Westerners 


She  Safeguards  the  Public 
from  Grafters 

TWO  billion  dollars  is  swindled 
from  American  citizens  every 
year  through  grafts  and  pro- 
motion schemes.  It's  hard 
even  to  imagine  how  much 
$2,000,000,000  is — but  here's  what  that 
much  money  would  do: 

"Suppose  you  had  a  paved  highway 
3000  miles  long,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Divide  this  into 
average  building  lots  on  each  side,  which 
would  give  316,800  lots.  The  two  billions 
lost  during  any  one  year  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  build  on  each  lot  a  house  costing 
$10,000,  to  provide  each  house  with  furni- 
ture costing  $5000,  provide  $5000  for  the 
first  year's  living  expenses,  provide  a 
$2000  automobile,  build  a  schoolhouse 
costing  $100,000  on  every  mile  of  the  road 
and  put  beside  each  schoolhouse  a  church 
costing  $70,000;  and  then  there  would  be 
several  hundred  thousand  left  for  charity." 
Miss  Hazel  M.  Britton,  who  has  this 
statistical  knowledge  of  swindlers,  who 
knows  their  tactics,  scope  of  work  and 
degree  of  success,  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Better  Business  Bureau  for 
six  years.  She  has  saved  huge  sums  for 
the  people  of  Washington  by  exposing 
swindle  schemes.  Her  duties  are  two-fold : 
first,  to  investigate  companies  selling 
stock  and  procure  information  on  invest- 
ments; second,  to  keep  a  check  daily  upon 
false  or  misleading  advertisements.  An 
average  of  twenty  inquiries  a  day,  or 
6000  a  year,  is  received  by  the  Seattle 
Bureau  from  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  who  desire  to  know  the  true  worth 
of  certain  "investments". 


MC  BRIDE 
STUDIO 


"The  willingness  of  people  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  money  is  amazing,"  Miss 
Britton  said.  "You  can  describe  it  by  only 
one  word,  'gullibility'." 

An  Air  Navigation  Company  that  pro- 
posed to  revolutionize  transportation  be- 
tween continents,  according  to  Miss  Brit- 
ton's  files  of  stock  company  circulars, 
expected  to  sell  $10,000,000  of  stock  in 
the  Middle  West.  A  picture  of  the  vessel 
docked  at  high  tide  and  another  of  the 
"Air  Castle  Liner"  getting  under  way 
were  included  in  the 
company's  pamphlets. 
The  new  liner  was  a 
combination  of  ship's 
hull,  the  cylindrical 
gas  bag  of  a  dirigible, 
and  enormous  airplane 
wings.  Stock  selling 
was  progressing  nicely 
until  one  of  the  nearby 
Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus heard  of  the 
venture,  investigated, 
and  stopped  the  deal. 

A  small  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  a  local 
newspaper  for  "men 
with  autos,  to  work  at 
$15  a  day  in  Seattle's 
newest  industry", 
brought  a  ready  re- 
sponse. Men  hurried 
to  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany. There  was  no 
factory,  workshop,  or  plant — merely  a 
small,  dingy  office  on  the  ninth  floor 
of  a  downtown  building.  The  man- 
ager, named  Watkins,  explained  that  he 
had  51,000  pairs  of  hose  to  deliver  to 
Seattle  customers  who  had  already  ordered 
the  goods.  He  promised  to  pay  $15  a  day 
but  asked  that  each  prospective  employee 
post  $100  in  cash  or  certified  check  "as 
security  of  good  faith."  One  of  the  men 
decided  he  didn't  want  to  risk  $100  to  a 

d^Miss  Hazel  M.  Britton  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Seattle  Better  Business  Bureau  for 
six  years.     By  investigating  many  hundreds 
of  swindling  concerns  she  has  saved  im- 
mense sums  to  men  and  women  selected  as 
victims  by  the  hordes  of  grafters  infesting 
the  coast  and  the  entire  country. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureaus  to 
checkmate  these  gentry  and  divert 
the  people's  money  into  established 
business   channels.     Miss    Brit- 
ton  also  keeps  a  pair   of 
bright  eyes  on  misleading 
advertisements 


zA  Foe  on  the  Trail 
of  Swindlers 

?A  Woman'  s  Errands 

of  Mercy 

The  Donor  of  an  Art 

Museum 
The  Red  Man  to  Date 

*A  Forester  of  National 
Distinction 

<A  Boy  Breaks  Nevada's 
Corn  Crop  Record 


stranger.  He  went  to  Miss  Britton. 
"Can  you  find  out  if  the  deal  is  on  the 
square?"  he  asked. 

Having  made  1475  previous  investiga- 
tions of  questionable  businesses,  Miss 
Britton  knew  the  procedure.  In  company 
with  George  M.  Kahin,  attorney  for  the 
Seattle  Bureau,  she  went  to  the  hosiery 
office.  Kahin  said  he  was  interested  in 
securing  work.  First,  however,  he  wanted 
information  about  the  business.  The 
man  behind  the  desk  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  venture.  It 
seemed  that  this  was 
only  a  branch  office. 
The  concern  had  head- 
quarters, of  course,  "in 
Chicago,  one  whole 
floor  of  the  Dearborn 
Building."  Men  were 
needed  to  make  deliv- 
eries, but  a  $100  bond 
was  required.  Kahin 
said  he  would  think  it 
over.  He  telegraphed 
the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Chicago. 

"When  the  reply 
came,"  said  Miss  Brit- 
ton, "it  informed  us 
that  there  was  no  such 
company  anywhere  in 
Chicago.  I  went  back 
to  the  office  and  asked 
Watkins  how  many 
men  he  had  hired. 
'Seven',  he  said,  evidently  suspicious. 
Then,  after  introducing  myself  as  secretary 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  threat- 
ening to  swear  out  a  warrant,  I  persuaded 
him  to  deposit  $700  in  a  joint  bank  ac- 
count. But  I  didn't  save  all  the  bonds  even 
then.  Watkins  was  gone  the  next  morning 
with  $500,  leaving  us  to  divide  $700  among 
the  twelve  men  he  had  hired.  The  same 
kinds  of  grafts  are  carried  on  all  along 
the  coast  and  all  over  the  United  States. 
Each  of  the  forty-two  Better  Business 
Bureaus  located  in  the  larger  cities 
throughout  the  nation  makes  a  regular 
report  of  the  local  work  and  cooperates  in 
every  way  with  other  branches,  thus 
maintaining  a  nation-wide  service.  Sev- 
eral similar  grafts  may  be  launched  in 
various  cities  at  the  same  time  but  when  a 
swindle  is  once  exposed  a  repetition  of 
the  process  in  another  city  meets  with 
failure  almost  before  it  begins." 

"What  advice  would  you  give  men  and 
women  who  want  to  safeguard  their  sav- 
ings and  yet  make  money  from  invest- 
ments?"    I  asked. 

"Well,  the  first  investment  a  man 
should  make  is  in  two  bank  accounts, 
a  savings  account  and  a  checking 
account.  Next,  he  should  buy  a  home. 
As  a  third  investment  he  should  buy 
first  mortgage  bonds.  Local  mortgages 
are  usually  worth  while.  A  man  seldom 
loses  in  investing  in  his  own  town. 
"The  worst  swindles  are  those  that  vic- 
timize widows.  At  least  they  make  me 
more  indignant  than  any  other  kind  of 
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fraud.  The  'sucker  lists',  as  the  grafters 
call  them,  are  compiled  by  them  regularly 
from  death  notices  in  the  newspapers. 
They  mail  out  literature  urging  widows  to 
invest  their  insurance  money  in  such-and- 
such  a  'security'.  Or  they  take  to  the 
widow  some  worthless  stock  with  her 
husband's  name  on  it,  saying  that  #100 
will  finish  paying  for  the  'investment'. 
We  fight  the  'sucker  list'  grafters  with 
their  own  weapons.  After  compiling  a 
list  in  the  same  manner  we  send  each 
widow  a  warning  letter,  telling  her  not 
to  make  investments  without  a  thorough 
investigation.  There  is  no  charge  for  Bet- 
ter Business  work  and  last  year  more  than 
a  thousand  widows  were  given  advice  by 
the  Seattle  Bureau  alone. 

"There's  a  business  reason  for  having 
these  Bureaus.  We're  not  thwarting  the 
swindlers  for  purely  altruistic  reasons. 
They  are  a  serious  menace  to  established 
business.  They  take  from  the  merchants 
money  that  would  normally  go  into 
trade."  Josephine  Jacobs. 

She  Gives  First  Aid 


<£  Mrs.  Purl  N.  Stephenson  is  a  ministering 

angel  in  an  Oregon  wilderness.   Always 

ready  when  duty  calls.    Meets 

danger  with  a  smile 

IN  remote  regions  the  forest  ranger's 
wife  shares  with  her  husband  in 
giving  unselfish  service  to  others.  Mrs. 
Purl  N.  Stephenson,  wife  of  the  ranger  at 
Agnes,  Oregon,  is  a  notable  example. 

Agnes  is  a  small  settlement  in  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest  where  the  Illi- 
nois river  enters  the  Rogue  river  thirty- 
two  miles  above  Gold  Beach.  When  the 
Rogue  rose  last  winter  to  flood  height  and 
no  boats  could  operate,  Mrs.  Stephenson 
learned  that  an  old  Indian  woman  on  a 
lonely  ranch  eight  miles  from  Agnes  was 


ill.  She  at  once  set  out  afoot 
with  a  packload  of  essentials 
and  two  Indian  guides,  fol- 
lowing muddy  trails,  cross- 
ing swollen  streams  on  bridges 
and  foot-logs  or  wading  them 
to  her  waist.  She  attended 
to  the  sick  woman,  prepared 
the  body  for  burial  and  re- 
mained with  the  family  until 
after  the  funeral.  Of  such 
stuff  are  rangers'  wives  made. 
They  regard  their  services  as 
mere  matters  of  duty,  a  part 
of  a  wilderness  job. 

Sandy  Grant. 

A  Benefactor 
of  Art 

MRS.GERTRUDE 
Bass  Warner  has 
given  to  the  University  of 
Oregon  a  museum  of  oriental 
art  which,  when  finished,  will 
be  unequaled  for  its  com- 
pleteness by  any  similar  col- 
lection in  the  country.  At 
present  it  includes  treasures 
from  the  palace  of  the  Ming 
and  Manchu  emperors  in 
Peking;  a  gold-embroidered 
throne  canopy;  jade  wedding 
cups;  imperial  coats  and  wall 
hangings  that  were  part 
of  the  furnishings  taken 
from  the  famous  Forbidden  City;  paint- 
ings by  ancient  Chinese  masters;  a  col- 
lection of  rare  Japanese  prints;  bronzes, 
porcelains  and  tapestries. 

The  Murray  Warner  Museum  of  Ori- 
ental Art  has  a  two-fold  educational 
purpose.  First,  it  furnishes  students  with 
a  rich  background  of  the  world's  greatest 
decorative  art.  Second,  it  brings  to  the 
Occident  a  better  understanding  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  Pacific. 

Many  objects  in  the  Warner  museum 
were  collected  by  Mrs.  Warner's  husband, 
the  late  Murray  Warner,  at  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  uprising  in  China.  He  loved 
and  appreciated  Chinese  art.  During  the 
revoluntionary  Boxer  days  his  Chinese 
friends  sold  him  their  treasures  because 
they  knew  they  were  passing  safely  into 
appreciative  hands.  Today  this  history 
repeats  itself.  Mrs.  Warner  is  known  in 
Peking  as  a  friend  of  the  Chinese.  As  a 
result,  treasures  have  been  transferred  to 
her  which  might  otherwise  be  destroyed 
in  these  turbulent  times.  Her  more  recent 
collecting  activities  have  been  fraught 
with  danger,  hardship  and  drama.  She 
was  under  siege  in  Peking  two  years  ago 
and  escaped  to  the  sea  coast  with  her 
collections  aboard  an  international  train 
which  passed  through  a  battle  and  was 
under  fire  for  forty-eight  hours.  During 
this  time  she  was  without  food  or  sleep. 
Mrs.  Warner  resides  in  Eugene,  Oregon, 
but  divides  her  time,  when  traveling,  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  various  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  She  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Helen  Hyde,  the  San 
Francisco  artist  who  achieved  fame  with 
her  interpretations  of  the  Japanese  while 
living  in  the  Orient.  The  Murray  museum 
includes  some  of  Miss  Hyde's  best  work 
and  will  contain  an  alcove  memorial  to 
her.  Lillian  Auld. 
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({Mrs.  Gertrude  Bass  Warner  has  presented 
the  University  of  Oregon  with  a  museum  of 
great  interest  and  intrinsic  value,  containing 
a  collection  of  oriental  art  unrivaled  by  any 
other  museum  in  the  country.  These  treas- 
ures were  purchased  by  Mrs.  Warner  s  hus- 
band during  his  lifetime,  and  by  herself  when 
Peking  was  under  siege  two  years  ago 

An  Expert  in  Forestry 

TWENTY-FOUR  years  ago  Paul 
Redington  was  tramping  a  Cali- 
fornia National  Forest  as  a  student  assist- 
ant from  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  Thus 
began  a  career  in  the  service  that  for 
twenty-three  succeeding  years  was  dis- 
tinguished by  steady  promotions  and  in- 
creasing responsibilities  until  Washington, 
D.  C,  transferred  him  to  Forest  Service 
Headquarters  as  assistant  chief  forester 
in  charge  of  the  reorganized  division  of 
Public  Relations.  He  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton with  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  but 
the  West  in  general  and  California  in 
particular  will  continue  to  claim  Reding- 
ton as  an  important  western  figure,  so 
closely  has  he  been  associated  with  the 
subject  of  forestry  for  two  decades.  In 
1916  he  was  appointed  district  forester 
in  charge  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  in  1919  was  placed  in  charge  of  Cali- 
fornia forests. 

No,  we  can  not  relate  that  Paul  began 
reading  natural  history  and  studying 
botany  at  the  age  of  five,  nor  did  he  even 
sell  newspapers  at  age  six  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  career  as  forester.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  he  never  gave  forestry  a 
thought  until  a  day  he  chanced  to  be  on  a 
train  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  expected  to  make  a  business  connection, 
when  somebody  in  casual  conversation 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  forestry  as 
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a  career.  To  which  he  replied  with 
characteristic  candor,  "Well,  what  is 
this  forestry  business?" 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  long 
trail  which  has  led  to  Washington  honors 
for  Kedington. 

It  was  in  1902  that  he  entered  the  be- 
ginner's class  in  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 
He  was  then  two  years  out  of  Dartmouth. 
Two  years  of  hard  work  and  technical 
study  at  Yale  supplemented  with  summer 
and  winter  sessions  in  the  field  qualified 
him  for  the  Master  of  Forestry  degree. 
Meanwhile  he  had  passed  the  civil  service 
examination  for  field  assistant  in  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  He  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  timber  inspector  for  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  and  later  was  made  forest 
inspector.  These  were  his  breaking-in 
days.  In  1908  additional  forest  districts 
were  created  and  he  was  appointed  as- 
sociate district  forester  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  with  headquarters  in 
Denver.  There  followed  three  years  of 
work,  much  of  it  administrative.  But 
Redington  wanted  more  than  anything 
else  to  supervise  the  business  of  running 
a  National  Forest.  A  program  of  road- 
building,  timber-cutting,  reforestation, 
fire-fighting  and  fire-prevention  appealed 
to  him.  He  wanted  closer  contact  with 
the  rangers.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
transferred  from  Denver  to  become 
supervisor  of  the  Sierra  National  Forest, 
California.  Before  leaving  Denver  for  the 
town  of  North  Fork  a  Colorado  girl  agreed 
to  sign  thereafter  as  Ermina  Weaver  Red- 


The  Red  Man  to  Date 


<(  The  U.  S.  A.  is  a  good-enough  Happy 
Hunting  Ground  for  Chief  White  Horse 
Eagle,  who  says  he  is  104  years  old  and  who 
cranks  his  own  flivver  when  rarin'  to  go 
somewhere.  Kind  of  a  non-shocking 
Leatherstocking  tale,  the  Fennimore-Cooper 
to  dale.  No  romance  at  all.  It  is  the  pale- 
face pedestrian  who  now  bites  the  dust  when 
a  red  man  whizzes  h\ 


((Paul  Redington,  whose  distinguished 
career  in  various  departments  of  forestry 
service  in  the  West  resulted  in  an  appoint- 
ment to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  is 
continuing  his  valuable  services  with  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey 

ington.     For  five  years  they  made  their 
home  in  North  Fork. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  work  of  a  forest 
supervisor.  The  problems  arising  out  of 
timber-cutting,  grazing  rights,  road- 
building,  fighting  fires  and  preventing 
them  are  heavy  with  responsibility,  yet 
alive  with  varied  interest  and  glorious 
opportunity  for  big  service.  Redington 
built  up  a  fine  record  for  accomplishment 
during  the  five  years  of  his  Sierra  assign- 
ment. Then  the  Government  ordered 
him  to  New  Mexico  to  take  charge  of  the 
enormous  forest  areas  in  that  state  and  in 
Arizona.  For  three  years  he  was  district 
forester  in  charge  of  these  two  states  with 
headquarters  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  The 
chief  problems  here  had  to  do  with  timber 
and  cattle  and  grazing  rights.  There 
came  a  detour  at  this  time,  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  prevailing  upon  Redington 
to  become  city  manager,  but  in  six  months 
he  returned  to  the  Service. 

In  1919  he  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  charge  of  all  forest  service  activi- 
ties for  California.  What  a  job!  Not 
one  forest  but  eighteen,  with  an  acreage 
of  19,250,000 — twenty  per  cent  of  all  the 
state  land,  with  resources  valued  conser- 
vatively at  $300,000,000.  In  addition 
to  this  national  acreage  there  are  5,000,- 
000  acres  belonging  to  private  corpora- 
tions, cities  and  individuals,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  district  forester  of 
California  is  largely  responsible.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  ten  persons  in  the 
state's  service,  besides  five  hundred  forest 
firemen  and  lookouts  active  daily  during 
the  dry  season,  and  the  men  engaged  in 
building  roads  and  trails.  The  expense  of 
operation  exceeds  a  million  dollars,  bal- 
anced by  income  from  leases  and  timber 
sales.  On  forage  land  there  are  grazing 
permits  for  200,000  cattle  and  horses, 
450,000  sheep  and  goats — a  nice  pastoral 
job,  if  you  like  quantity  production. 

The  big  problem  is  fire  control;  seventy 
per  cent  are  man-caused,  the  others  are 
caused   by    dry   lightning.     In    1924,    a 


particularly  disastrous  year,  there  were 
over  1900  fires  in  California  national  for- 
ests, 1200  due  to  carelessness,  and  the  cost 
of  fighting  them  exceeded  a  million  dollars. 
"We  in  the  Service  are  all  working  to 
bring  the  day,"  Redington  said  to  me, 
"when  every  camper  and  traveler  in  our 
forests  will  realize  that  wild  life  and  water, 
healthy  forest  growth  and  the  joy  of  out- 
doors all  depend  on  the  complete  control 
of  fire.  A  forest  ravaged  by  fire  means 
destruction  to  fish  and  game  and  wild 
life  habitats.  There  follows  inadequate 
water  supply,  erosion  during  the  rainy 
season,  break-down  of  watersheds,  des- 
truction of  timber  and  pasture  land,  and 
the  ruination  of  our  vacation  plans  and 
pleasures.  It  takes  generations  to  recoup 
the  loss  from  a  single  day's  fire." 

Roy  Frothingham. 

This  Lad  is  a 

Real  Dirt  Farmer 

TWO  triumphant  farmers  of  Lo- 
gandale,  Clark  county,  Nevada, 
are  Bert  Mills  and  his  son  Lloyd,  fourteen 
years  old;  one  because  he  is  regarded  as 
the  best  all-around  farmer  in  his  county 
and  also  is  the  father  of  Lloyd  who  is  the 
first  person  in  Nevada  to  raise  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre.    The  boy  did 


((Lloyd    Mills,   fourteen-year-old  farmer, 
and  his  father,  Bert  Mills 

all  the  work  himself,  spending  three 
months  to  get  his  land  in  good  condition 
and  kill  off  Bermuda  grass.  He  planted 
Mexican  Giant  Field  Corn  on  June  24th 
and  harvested  his  hundred  bushels  in 
November.  This  would  be  distinctive 
even  for  an  Iowa  or  Louisiana  farmer,  but 
for  a  Nevada  boy  it  is  unique  glory. 
Frank  R.  Arnold. 
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The  West  at  Washington 


Hiram  Johnson  May  Have 

Recovered  from  the  Infection 

Resulting  from  the  Sting  of 

the  Presidential  Bee,  but — 


SOME  people  have  all  the  presi- 
dential luck.  Sunday  school  and 
copy  books  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  species  of  persistent 
luck  that  no  man  may  beat.  The 
years  are  dribbling  by,  but  President 
Coohdge's  invincible  luck  persists.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  too  much  for  Hiram 
Johnson. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
knows  when  he  has  enough,  except  when 
it  comes  to  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Pretty  near  everybody  else  is  agreed  that 
more  democracy  hasn't  cured  the  evils  of 
democracy,  as  some  of  us  fondly  hoped  it 
would.  The  trouble  with  democracy  is 
the  people  themselves;  and  nothing  will 
cure  it  except  better  people.  But 
it  is  useless  to  tell  the  Senator  that 
for  he  still  believes,  as  he  did  in  his 
flaming  youth,  that  the  voice  of 
God  is  the  voice  of  the  people  and 
that  the  common  people  are  un- 
commonly good  and  intelligent.  Of 
course,  the  people  are  puzzling  at 
times,  and  the  divine  voice  seems  a 
bit  ambiguous,  as  when  California 
elects  a  Shortridge  senator  and  a 
Johnsonian  governor.  But  let  us 
have  faith,  let  us  have  faith,  even 
if  we  concede  that  democracy  is 
sometimes  troubled  with  static  in 
getting  its  guidance  from  the  skies. 
Leaving  the  people,  however,  and 
getting  back  to  that  well-known  specialist 
in  popular  representation,  we  would  direct 
the  unanimous  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  indisputable  fact  that  immediately 
after  a  recent  interview  with  President 
Coolidge,  Hiram  told  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents that  he  had  entirely  recovered 
from  the  infection  resulting  many  years 
ago  from  a  sting  of  the  presidential  bee. 
He  ventured  the  view  that  he  was  prob- 
ably the  only  person  who  had  ever  re- 
covered from  that  stubborn  malady. 
Whether  the  Senator  is  entirely  cured  or 
merely  felt  so  at  that  moment,  when  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  impregnable 
nature  of  the  Coolidge  luck,  is  a  question. 
Many  cures  have  been  prematurely  an- 
nounced in  the  field  of  the  zymotic  dis- 
eases, and  it  may  be  that  even  Coolidge 
luck  may  not  have  done  its  work. 

Hpwever,  just  now  the  sternest  pro- 
gressives and  the  most  optimistic  see  no 
chance  of  putting  a  progressive  in  the 
White  House  in  1929.  Coolidge  luck  pro- 
vides everybody  but  the  farmers  with  suffi- 
cient material  prosperity  to  anesthetize  the 
higher  and  better  natures  of  men.  Ameri- 
cans never  take  their  politics  seriously 
when  times  are  good.  They  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  way  to  make  bad  times 
good  is  to  change  administrations  at  Wash- 


ington, and  that  the  way  to  make  good 
times  bad  is  to  turn  'em  out  of  the  White 
House. 

For  a  few  weeks  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  veto  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
would  shatter  the  Coolidge  luck — but  no 
such  luck  for  the  opposition.  It  was  on 
the  heels  of  the  realization  that  the  re- 
volting Middle  West  would  be  revoltless 
after  all  that  Hiram  confessed  his  cure 
after   many   years   of  despair.      He   has 


G^He  still  uses  his  famous  fighting  stance 

alleged  friends,  however,  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  they  hope  Hiram  has  not 
recovered,  and  wish  him  a  hopeless  re- 
lapse. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  last  year  or 
so  Senator  Johnson  has  developed  a  great 
fund  of  amiability  and  has  more  and  more 
found  a  way  to  live  happily  in  a  world 
that  is  steadily  plunging  down-grade  to 
the  devil,  despite  all  that  the  California 
statesman  did  in  his  youth  and  even  in 
his  later  years  to  run  it  onto  a  safety 
switch.  The  Beast  of  Monopoly  no 
longer  stirs  the  senator's  wrath  to  the 
point  of  spoiling  his  appetite  for  a  good 
steak,  diverting  his  attention  from  a  red 
hot  detective  story  or  causing  his  mind  to 


Sy  Theodore  M.  Knappen 

Sunset's  Staff  Correspondent 

at  the  National  Capital 

wander  at  the  movies.  I  am  told  that  at 
a  recent  conference  of  the  tried  and 
trusted  foes  of  the  Power  Trust,  sum- 
moned by  GifFord  Pinchot  just  after  P.  T. 
had  tossed  him  clear  out  of  Pennsylvania 
into  the  safe  refuge  of  Washington  so- 
ciety, Senator  Johnson  failed  to  register 
half  as  much  fiery  indignation  as  his 
quota  called  for.  It  is  not  that  the  Sena- 
tor hates  the  Beast  of  Monopoly  less,  but 
that  he  loves  his  ease  more.  Besides  it 
may  have  been  borne  in  on  him  that  the 
less  bitter  his  strenuosity  the  more  he 
achieves.  It's  the  strength  of  restraint, 
you  know. 

One   thing    has    always    kept    Senator 
Johnson     from     being     an     unmitigated 
To   be  that  in  America 
you  must  be  tinged  with 
pacificism  and  be  a  bit 
inclined     to    long-range 
bolshevism.  Now,  what- 
ever   else     the     Senator 
may  have  done  to  hurl 
down  the  pillars  of  our 
Temple  of  Mammon,  he 
has   never  joined    "The 
America  Always  Wrong 
Club",    which    intrigues 
Senator  Borah  and  fas- 
cinates most  of  the  gentlemen  who  know 
just  how  to  sanctify  and  save  the  Re- 
public.    I  suspect  that  the  Senator  is  a 
bit  of  an  imperialist  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.      He   refused   to  get  wrought   up 
about  the  Nicaraguan  affair,  he  does  not 
weep  for  the  wrongs  of  Calles,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  almost  had  a  patriotic  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  when  he  read  how 
quickly  the  firing  began  at  Nanking  after 
the  gob    on  the    Standard  Oil   Building 
signaled  for  aid  by  shells.    It  was  largely 
due  to  Senator  Johnson's  account  of  how 
the   United   States  was  buncoed   in  the 
Washington  naval  limitation  conference — 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  last  January — 
that  even  President  Coolidge  and  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  could  not  keep  Congress  from 
voting  funds  to  begin  construction  of  three 
cruisers  previously  authorized. 

THE  Senator  lost  his  great  fight  of  last 
session — that  for  the  Colorado  river 
control,  commonly  known  for  short  as 
Boulder  Dam,  but  that  was  a  mere  tech- 
nical defeat.  All  impartial  judges  concede 
that  he  had  the  Power  Trust  laid  out  cold 
and  plenty  of  votes  to  win.  The  Arizona- 
Colorado  filibuster  prevented  a  decision — 
that  is  all.  But  in  the  ensuing  long  session 
of  Congress  things  will  be  difFerent.  Dur- 
ing all  the  tense  hours  of  the  filibuster — 
even  when  the  Senate  failed  to  grant  him 
cloture — Senator  Johnson  never  blew  up. 
Always  he  was  cool  and  collected,  and  al- 
ways firmly  gentle  except  when  he  made 
a  few  thermal  remarks  about  Senator 
{Continued  on  page  j6) 
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HE  ivy-clad  stucco  walls  and  iron-work 
of  the  S.  R.  Sweet  home  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  suggests  the  villas  of  old 
Spain,  and  the  foreign  atmosphere  is 
enhanced  by  appropriate  planting. 
Cool  green  of  vines,  feathery  grace  of 
shrubs  and  bright  blooms  of  perennials 
blend  with  the  golden  tones  of  tinted 
walls.     At  left  is  the  front  doorway 


me 


in 
T)  e  n  v  e  r 


Landscape  architects,  McCrary,  Culley  &  Car/tart 
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The  Elizabethan  in  California 


REPRESENTING  the  Elizabethan  period 
■*- V  in  English  architecture,  in  a  particularly 
creditable  and  pleasing  manner,  the  house 
shown  here  was  built  in  Los  Angeles  and  is 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  Mitchell. 
The  outside  walls  are  of  putty-gray  cement- 
stucco  and  the  wood  trim  is  in  dark  brown, 
while  dark  brick  is  introduced  as  a  further 
trim  in  the  chimney,  the  window  sills  and 
the  entrance  paving.  The  shingled  roof  is  a 
weathered  shade  of  medium  brown.  Paul  R. 
Williams  was  the  architect 


/T  will  be  noted  that  the  half-timber  effect  is 
used  with  careful  attention  to  proportionate 
balance  of  design  with  the  house  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  wide  space  of  lawn  in  the  upper 
(rear)  view  serves  more  than  a  mere  lawn 
purpose — it  is  an  admirable  setting  of 
emerald  beauty  for  the  structure  itself.  Here 
is  located  a  private  porch,  with  a  balcony  off 
the  sleeping-rooms  above.  The  porch  is 
paved  with  cement  and  furnished  in  wicker. 
At  the  right  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
main  street  entrance 
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(f  The  Gothic  arch,  carried  over  into  the 
Elizabethan  period  from  the  earlier 
Gothic  period  in  England,  is  an  effec- 
tive and  appropriate  part  of  interior  de- 
tailing in  the  Shepard  Mitchell  house, 
used  for  several  open  doorways.  In  the 
reception  hall  the  woodwork  is  oak  in 
Old  English  finish,  and  the  plastered 
walls,  which  are  of  slightly  rough  or 
combed  texture,  are  in  aged  parchment 
tints.  The  ceiling  is  paneled.  In  the 
dining-room  {beyond)  the  walls  are  also 
in  old  parchment  colors  but  the  trim  is  a 
light  gray  with  a  faint  greenish  cast 


({A  corner  glimpse  of  the  spacious  and 
beautifully  furnished  living-room.  The 
woodwork  and  walls  are  finished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hall,  but  the  ceiling 
has  widely  spaced  beams  with  parch- 
ment-tinted plaster  between  them. 
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V  the  terrace  beside  this  swim- 
ming pool  meals  are  served  by  the 
water's  reflecting  lights.  On  sum- 
mer days  the  family  entertain 
here.  There  are  card  parties  and 
teas  and  dancing  to  music  by 
radio.  The  spring-board  is  placed 
diagonally  across  from  the  ter- 
race. When  there  are  young  chil- 
dren in  the  household  a  railing 
can  surround  the  bathing  pool 


Sw  i  m  m  i  n  g 

"Pools  for  J..MUV& 

Country  //omes 


TEARS  ago,  when  the  men  we  see 
now  were  boys,  swimming  was  a 
stolen  joy.  One  by  one  the  boys 
would  congregate  behind  the 
schoolhouse  when  the  first  warm  days 
came  in  spring,  drawn  by  some  ir- 
resistible magnet,  and  soon  the  word 
"swimming"  would  be  whispered.  At 
first  they  bragged  of  past  feats,  but  there 
would  be  more  meetings  until  there  came 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Business  Takes  the  Air 


Thus  the  scheduled  time  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City  is  7  hours 
4  minutes  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
8  hours  15  minutes.  The  average  running 
time,  however,  far  exceeds  this,  being  but 
6  hours  12  minutes.  Against  this  the 
fastest  train  time  is  25  hours  30  minutes. 
The  mail  planes  have  covered  this  route 
in  as  little  as  4  hours  9  minutes,  which, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  fairly  fast! 

The  Pacific  Air  Transport  has  a  four- 
teen-hour  schedule  covering  the  1099  mile 
run  between  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  fastest  train  connection  is  thirty-two 
hours  slower.  The  Ryan  line's  running 
time  is  an  hour,  either  way,  while  the  best 
train  time  is  over  three  hours. 

The  number  of  persons  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  economy  in  time  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  Colorado  Airways  report 
increasing  passenger  travel.  The  Pacific 
Air  Transport  does  likewise,  having  in- 
cluded among  its  passengers  several 
women  who  made  the  trip  for  the  novelty 
of  the  experience.  The  Western  Air 
Transport  now  averages  one  passenger  a 
day  and  sometimes  has  been  compelled 
to  operate  extra  planes  to  care  for  pas- 
sengers. Some  passenger  traffic  has  been 
offered  to  Varney  for  transport  over  his 
run  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Pasco, 
Washington,  but  so  far  Varney  has  not 
gone  into  the  passenger  business. 

RECOGNITION  of  the  claims  of 
passengers  on  air  traffic  has  been 
made  by  the  Boeing-Hubbard  line.  The 
ships  it  will  operate  have  been  con- 
structed to  afford  cabin  accommodations 
for  two  passengers,  but  are  convertible  to 
carry  ten.  Philip  G.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Boeing  Airplane  company,  the 
principal  interest  in  this  line,  declared  the 
conversion  would  be  made  or  other  snips 
built  to  handle  only  passenger  traffic  as 
rapidly  as  the  business  demanded. 

Many  conversant  with  aviation  expect 
this  line  to  make  a  strong  appeal  for  pas- 
senger business  as  its  bid  for  handling  the 
mails  was  just  half  the  amount  at  which 
the  other  western  lines  accepted  contracts 
from  the  government.  The  lines  now 
operating  receive  $3  for  each  pound  of 
mail  transported  a  thousand  miles;  the 
Boeing-Hubbard  bid  was  $1.50.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  expect  that  it  will  prove 
profitable  to  carry  the  mail  at  this  figure 
and  say  that  the  bid  is  just  one  more  evi- 
dence of  the  advances  made  in  aviation 
as  a  business. 

Meanwhile,  air  mail  contractors  and 
government  officials  alike  are  delighted 
with  the  gains  made  in  volume  of  air  mail. 
Ben  F.  Myers,  superintendent  of  air  mails 
for  the  post  office  department,  said  a 
check  made  at  Kansas  City  for  the  month 
of  February,  the  first  in  which  the  new 
10  cent  air  mail  rate  was  effective,  showed 
an  increase  of  112  per  cent  as  compared 
with  January.  The  Western  Air  Express 
tonnage  for  February  showed  a  52  per 
cent  gain  over  January,  which  was  a 
heavier  month  than  December.  As  De- 
cember's average  daily  load  was  376 
pounds,  it  is  evident  that  this  line  now  is 
carrying  nearly  three  times  the  average 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

for  its  first  month's  operations  last  April, 
when  it  handled  but  220  pounds  a  day. 
The  other  western  lines  also  report  heavy 
increases. 

Operators  of  all  the  mail  lines  unite  in 
saying  the  weather  is  their  worst  enemy 
and  that,  were  it  not  for  fog  and  snow- 


(( C.  N.  Comstock,  vice-president  of  the 
Pacific  Air  Transport  Co.,  and  James  L. 
Mushett,  superintendent  of  Southern  divi- 
sion, examining  one  of  the  seven  and  one- 
half  million  candle  power  beacons  in 
Hollywood  Hills 

storms,  they  could  maintain  practically 
on-the-minute  deliveries  the  year  around. 
The  past  winter,  however,  has  been  un- 
usually severe  and  there  have  been  delays 
which  have  discredited  the  air  mail  service 
in  some  degree.  With  the  improved 
weather  conditions  of  the  spring  and  sum- 


mer, they  now  have  worked  back  to  the 
high  standard  of  performance  set  when 
the  lines  were  opened.  It  is  fair  to  say 
here  that  not  all  the  lines  have  suffered 
as  heavily  in  this  matter  of  delays  as  did 
the  government's  transcontinental  opera- 
tion. Indeed,  delays  on  the  transconti- 
nental line  gave  the  Western  Air  Express 
an  opportunity  to  make  something  of  a 
record  for  itself,  after  the  following  fashion : 

When  the  westbound  mails  were  late, 
the  western  line  started  its  ships  from 
Salt  Lake  City  on  schedule  anyway,  with 
the  small  amount  of  mail  originating  in 
Salt  Lake  or  brought  in  there  from  the 
northwest  line  or  by  local  trains.  Then 
when  the  government  plane  arrived,  the 
western  line  sent  out  a  second  ship  with 
that  mail,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
getting  it  into  Los  Angeles  in  time  for  de- 
livery the  same  day.  Sometimes  these 
additional  ships  were  sent  out  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  overtake  mail  trains  at  Mill- 
ford  or  Las  Vegas  and  put  the  mail  on 
them,  so  that  it  could  be  in  Los  Angeles 
and  delivered  the  first  thing  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  western  line  to 
advance  the  mail  by  night  flying  since  its 
route  is  not  lighted.  The  Pacific  Air 
Transport,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lighted 
its  route,  in  large  part,  at  its  own  expense, 
and  the  government  has  lighted  part  of 
the  northwest  route  flown  by  Varney. 
By  next  year  it  is  expected  that  practi- 
cally all  the  western  routes  will  have  been 
lighted  by  the  government  or  the  existing 
lights  taken  over  by  that  agency  under 
the  civil  aviation  bill. 

The  regulations  laid  down  by  this  will 
be  put  into  effect  July  I.  At  that  time  all 
pilots  flying  in  interstate  commerce  must 
have  been  examined  and  licensed  (the 
mail  pilots  formerly  were  licensed  by  the 
post  office  department),  all  planes  in- 
spected and  licensed  and  strict  rules  en- 
forced against  improper  flying  practices. 
Thereafter  planes  must  carry  navigation 
lights  like  ships  and  numbers  like  auto- 
mobiles. 

ONE  lighting  project  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  bill,  and  for  which  money 
is  available  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  is  the  job  of  lighting 
the  western  end  of  the  transcontinental 
route.  When  this  is  done,  according  to 
Myers,  it  will  be  possible  to  start  the 
mails  away  from  coast  cities  at  night  and 
lay  them  down  in  New  York  at  11  a.m. 
instead  of  5  p.m.,  as  at  present.  This  will 
save  almost  a  business  day. 

Along  with  the  lighting,  as  a  means  of 
combatting  thick  weather  or  darkness, 
the  Pacific  Air  Transport  is  arranging  to 
install  radio  direction  finders  of  simple 
type  in  its  planes  and  the  Western  Air 
Express  is  investigating  the  possibilities 
of  similar  apparatus.  The  type  planned 
for  installation  is  similar  to  one  developed 
by  the  bureau  of  standards,  which  shows 
a  red  light  on  the  instrument  board  when 
the  plane  deviates  to  one  side  and  a  green 
light  when  it  gets  off  the  required  course 
in  the  other.  When  the  plane  is  flying 
straight  on  its  course,  a  white  light  shows. 
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Business   Takes   the   Air:     D.  R.  Lane 


The  Pacific  concern  plans  to  adapt  its 
existing  shortwave  radio  stations  to  serve 
as  beacons  for  these  direction  finders. 
With  them  it  will  be  possible  for  a  pilot  to 
fly  through  any  fog  safely,  provided  he 
keeps  high  enough  to  avoid  the  mountain 
peaks,  according  to  R.  D.  Lemert,  its 
radio  engineer. 

The  installation  also  will  enable  the 
pilot  to  carry  on  verbal  conversation  with 
any  station  nearby  and  dot-and-dash 
communication  with  any  station  inside  a 
three-hundred-mile  radius,  Lemert  said. 
The  apparatus  is  unique  in  using  a  loop 
aerial  for  both  sending  and  receiving  and 
its  weight,  he  declared,  is  only  about 
twenty  pounds. 

Both  the  Pacific  and  the  Western  con- 
cerns, by  the  way,  operate  their  own  radio 
chains  for  dispatching  planes,  forwarding 
information  and  conveying  instructions. 
These  chains  extend  the  entire  length  of 
their  routes,  except  that  the  Pacific  com- 
pany has  none  in  Seattle. 

All  these  things  mean  business.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  lines  continue  in  opera- 
tion, without  a  subsidy,  is  sound  evidence 
that  they  are  on  a  business  basis.  But 
another,  and  possibly  stronger,  piece  of 
evidence  is  that  they  now  are  consider- 
ing refinements  or  improvements  of 
service. 

The  Boeing-Hubbard  interests,  for  in- 
stance, are  projecting  the  largest,  heaviest 
ships  yet  flown  commercially  in  the  west, 


embodying  a  very  expensive  motor  and  an 
enclosed  cabin  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
their  passengers.  There  is  talk  about  the 
Pacific  concern's  hangars  and  offices  that 
it  will  buy  two  or  more  cabin  planes  this 
summer,  to  stimulate  passenger  travel  by 
offering  better  accommodations.  The 
Western  Air  Express  is  silent  regarding 
a  new  type  of  airplane  but  is  admittedly 
looking  into  the  matter  of  replacing  its 
Liberty  engines  with  another  motor, 
which  may  well  mean  another  ship,  per- 
haps the  Douglas  transport.  This  handles 
nine  passengers,  eight  in  a  cabin  and  one 
outside,  beside  the  pilot. 

All  of  this,  you'll  admit,  is  very  much 
like  business.  But  if  there  is  any  last, 
lingering  doubt  that  aviation  in  the  West 
is  on  a  sound  financial  basis  here  are  a 
few  facts  about  a  typical  air  mail  com- 
pany, not  the  best,  perhaps,  nor  the  worst 
but  just  a  solid,  conservative  enterprise. 

This  line  flew  up  to  February  I,  225,000 
miles,  carrying  62,500  pounds  of  mail.  It 
earned  enough  to  pay  all  its  employes, 
from  watchman  to  president,  an  average 
of  $75  a  week,  liquidate  all  operating  ex- 
penses, amortize  its  entire  investment 
fifty  per  cent  and  have  a  surplus  of  $27,- 
000.  This  in  less  than  eight  months  of 
operation.  It  has  had  one  forced  landing. 
It  has  had  no  accidents  to  either  personnel 
or  passengers.  Its  airplanes  and  motors 
have  been  so  carefully  maintained  that 
the  limit  of  their  usefulness  is  not  yet  in 


sight.  The  name  of  this  line  is  withheld 
because  the  information  is,  in  part,  con- 
fidential and,  in  part,  deduced  by  an  ac- 
countant from  statements  given  out  by 
the  line's  officials.  Parenthetically,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  line  has  no  stock  for 
sale  and  that  the  writer  knows  of  but  one 
concern  holding  a  government  contract 
which  is  offering  any  securities.  And  he 
isn't  going  to  tell  which  one  it  is! 

On  the  contrary,  he  is  going  to  beg  the 
editor's  permission  to  say  just  a  word 
about  stock  in  aviation  corporations.- 

Fifteen  years  ago,  infected  with  filmitis, 
the  residents  of  scores  of  small  com- 
munities organized  motion  picture  com- 
panies. Shrewd  promoters  took  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  issue  a  good  deal 
of  worthless  stock.  Now  the  country's 
attention  is  focussed  on  aviation  and  the 
situation  is  likely  to  be  duplicated.  It 
behooves  investors  to  be  canny — which  is 
all  that  the  writer  needs  to  say. 

YES,  aviation  is  on  a  business  basis 
today,  even  to  having  its  hangers- 
on  who  want  to  exploit  it.  These  exploiters 
may  interfere  with  its  growth  a  little  but 
they  will  no  more  stop  its  normal,  healthy 
progress  than  a  similar  class  of  men  in  past 
decades  stopped  the  mining  industry,  the 
oil  industry,  the  railroads  or  any  other 
enterprises  which  render  sound  service  to 
the  public.  Business  has  taken  to  the  air; 
watch  it  go! 


Overland  through  Fiji 


a  magnificent  savage,  six  feet  in  height 
and  sturdy  in  proportion,  all  solid,  bulging 
muscle,  without  a  superfluous  ounce  of 
flesh.  And  although  he  looked  like  a 
man-eater,  no  one  could  have  been  a 
more  attentive  servant. 

He  followed  respectfully  with  my  pack, 
directing  me,  when  the  trail  forked,  by  a 
guttural  ejaculation  and  a  nod  of  his  mas- 
sive head.  If  I  stopped  to  drink  at  a 
spring,  he  hastily  made  me  a  cup  from  a 
large  plantain  leaf.  If  I  paused  to  rest  he 
improvised  a  cushion  of  ferns.  If  I  became 
so  engrossed  in  the  scenery  that  I  started 
to  walk  off  a  sixty  foot  cliff",  he  awoke  me 
with  a  shrill  cry  of  warning.  If  my  shirt- 
tail  came  out,  he  tucked  it  in.  Altogether, 
my  ex-convict  guide — whom,  for  ignor- 
ance of  his  real  name,  I  called  Tuesday, 
with  apologies  to  Mr.  Crusoe — showed 
promise  of  becoming  my  best  pal  and 
severest  critic.  And  finally,  when  we 
reached  a  wide  but  shallow  river,  he  beck- 
oned me  to  wait  while  he  strode  across  to 
deposit  my  belongings  on  the  farther 
bank,  and  returned  to  offer  me  a  piggy- 
back ride  on  his  shoulders! 

BEYOND  the  rivers,  the  trail  climbed 
steeply.  The  forest,  hitherto  limited 
to  infrequent  clumps  in  the  more  sheltered 
gullies,  thickened  to  a  jungle  that  covered 
the  mountains,  and  the  way  led  through  a 
succession  of  tropic  dells,  where  smaller 
streams  coursed  about  ragged  gray  rocks, 
and  trickled  over  pebbly  beaches,  or  ran 
deeply  beneath  overhanging  beds  of  palm 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

and  lichen.  Giant  tree-ferns  abounded, 
and  cascades  of  lianas.  Groves  of  bamboo, 
many  of  the  clumps  a  good  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  rising  to  over  a  hundred, 
formed  arches  above  the  path,  carpeting 
the  ground  with  their  frond-like  leaves. 
Huge  beds  of  gorgeous  red  or  yellow 
croton  lined  the  way,  while  now  and  then, 
from  an  opening  on  a  hillside,  there  were 
vistas  of  wide  green  valleys  dotted  with 
the  flaming  scarlet  of  flamboyant  trees. 

It  was  strangely  silent,  for  there  are  no 
animals  indigenous  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  except  a  few  stray  lizards. 
Even  snakes  are  unknown  here.  The 
rats,  which  abound  in  the  coastal  villages, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  imported  by 
the  old  whaling  ships,  which  are  likewise 
blamed  for  bringing  mosquitoes,  and  the 
wild  pigs  (which  are  not  especially  num- 
erous in  Fiji)  are  probably  descendants  of 
the  domestic  variety.  On  that  whole 
day's  tramp  I  saw  but  two  living  creatures 
— a  pair  of  ferret-like  mongoose,  intro- 
duced from  India  to  fight  the  rodents — 
and  the  occasional  bird  cries  along  the 
trail  seemed  really  to  intensify  the  pre- 
vailing quiet. 

The  road,  having  gained  the  higher 
crests,  showed  an  inclination  to  linger 
there,  following  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  old  cannibal  days,  when 
every  village  in  Fiji  was  at  war  with  its 
neighbor,  no  man  dared  travel  in  the 
ravines  or  defiles  lest  some  playful  fellow 


from  some  other  town  drop  a  war-club  on 
his  head,  and  even  large  parties  followed 
the  heights  as  a  precaution  against  sur- 
prise. Thanks  to  this  ancient  custom,  the 
way  became  more  and  more  precipitous  as 
we  worked  into  the  interior,  winding 
constantly  toward  the  most  inaccessible 
peaks,  but  it  afforded  glorious  views  of 
the  wild  and  rugged  landscape,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon — still  many  miles  distant — 
we  sighted  our  night's  destination,  the 
village  of  Nosongo. 

It  was  a  picturesque  and  beautiful 
place,  set  in  a  deep  cup  in  the  mountains, 
a  cluster  of  thatched  houses,  mere  brown 
specks  among  the  palms  and  flamboyants, 
protected  by  natural  fortresses  of  purple 
rock  that  jetted  from  the  undergrowth 
like  Maya  temples,  with  foaming  silver 
rivers  coursing  about  it  on  every  side, 
and  the  great  amphitheatre  of  wooded 
hills  towering  above  it  into  the  blue  sky- 
But  the  setting  had  its  disadvantages. 
Fijian  mountains  are  built  of  soap-stone, 
and  are  quite  the  slipperiest  mountains 
in  the  world,  particularly  after  a  shower. 
And  just  as  we  gained  the  crest  of  the 
range,  and  paused  to  admire  Nosongo,  the 
shower  broke.  The  sky  seemed  to  turn 
black  as  though  by  magic.  Then  it  opened 
in  the  middle,  and  let  down  a  deluge.  The 
dirt  of  the  trail  became  a  sticky  red  mud. 
Each  rock  became  a  sheet  of  glass.  And 
Tuesday  and  I  went  scrambling  and  slid- 
ing down  the  precipice,  grasping  at  the 
jungle  along  the  way,  turning  head  over 
heels,  fetching  up  against  the  trees,  cling- 
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THE  EVERGREEN  PLAYGROUND 


It's  easy  to  reach 

the  mountain  meadows . . . 

There's  a  wonderland  at  your  door  when  you  vacation  in  the 
Evergreen  Playground  of  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia.  You 
may  stop  in  any  of  the  cities' — 'Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  Bellingham, 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  G- — -and  spend  your  days  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  forests,  or  on  an  inland  sea. 

Two  to  three  hours  from  your  hotel  and  you  are  deep  in  mountain 
meadows,  in  great  fields  of  heather  and  Alpine  flowers.  You  may 
snowball,  ski  or  toboggan  in  vast  playfields  of  snow  and  be  back  in 
splendid  hotel  surroundings  at  night. 

There  are  so  many  enjoyable  things  to  do- — -so  many  places  of  scenic 
charm  in  the  Evergreen  Playground.  It  is  never  a  question  of  "What 
shall  I  do,"  but  rather  "Where  shall  I  go  today?" 

You'll  isoant  to  visit- — ■ 
Rainier  National  Park,  Snoqualmie  Pass,  Hoods  Canal,  Olympic 
National  Forest,  Monte  Cristo,  Chuckanut  Drive,  Mt.  Baker  Nation- 
al Forest,  Strathcona  Park,  the  Butchart  Gardens,  Malahat  Drive, 
Grouse  Mountain,  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  Stanley  Park,  Capilano 
Canyon  ■ — ■  and  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  major  attractions. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  illustrated  booklet, "The  Evergreen  Play- 
ground." It  will  help  you  plan  your  trip  more  easily. 

Puget  Sounders  &  British  Columbians  -Associated 

TACOMA  •  SEATTLE  ■  BELLINGHAM 

EVERETT  ■  VANCOUVER  •  VICTORIA 

NO   RED  TAPE   AT  THE   INTERNATIONAL   BORDER 


Ideal  Summer  Climate  ! 

No  parched  and  blistering  sum- 
mers here.  An  average  rainfall 
of  only  one  inch  per  month  in 
the  summer.  Average  summer 
temperature  60° —  a  maximum 
of8oais  unusual.  £*pect  to  sleep 
under  blankets  every  night. 


fSPP 


Puget  Soundfrs  &  Pr>tish  Columbians  •  A'socicted 

213  CHAMBER  0/ COMMERCE  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Qentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  booklet. 

cN^ame 

cAddress 
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This  Man  and  This  Woman 


and  come  back  beseeching.     She  thought 
to  help  him  a  little. 

He  nodded.  "Tried  to  lift  a  box. 
Wrenched  it  again,  worse  luck!"  He 
scowled.  Might  as  well  ask  her;  he 
couldn't  keep  it  out  of  his  mind.  "Oh, 
say,  I  noticed  the  stock  reports  this  morn- 
ing. Made  me  think — you  sold  that  oil 
stock,  didn't  you?" 

Her  brown  eyes  widened  plaintively. 
"Why,  yes,  Lauren.  You  advised  me  to. 
Don't  you  remember?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  you  did  it." 

Her  lip  quivered  prettily.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose I  wouldn't  follow  your  advice?" 

"I  didn't  know." 

"Why  didn't  you  know?"  softly. 

"People  don't  always." 

"But  I—/ would." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  puzzled. 
It  was  a  queer  thing,  but  he  had  thought 
of  her  differently  since  he  hurt  his  arm. 
Pain — all  that  sort  of  thing — you  didn't 
feel  the  same.  More  critical,  somehow; 
more  irritated — And  then  that  stuff  she 
had  talked  to  Dent — dangling  the  same 
bait  before  this  man  and  that.  Made  a 
fellow  feel  cheap  to  think  he  had  fallen 
for  it.    Especially  when  Dent  didn't. 

"How  many  kinds  of  oil  stock  have  you 
got?" 

"Just  one.    You  saw  it." 

"The  Blue  Streak?" 

"Yes." 

"The  same  that  you 
asked  Dent  about?" 

Amazement  leaped  into 
her  expression;  a  scarlet 
stain  came  up  under  her 
delicate  rouge;  a  pulse 
played  in  her  round  throat. 

He  smiled  cynically. 

She  found  her  voice. 
"You  misunderstood.  I 
didn't—" 

"I  heard  you." 

"But  you  didn't  under- 
stand. We  were  talking 
about  oil  stock  "and  I — I 
mentioned  having'had  some 
of  the  Blue— " 

He  interrupted  icily.  "I 
heard  you.  I  was  quite  near 
you.    I  heard  every  word." 

She  rose.  "But  you  mis- 
understood, Lauren.  You 
didn't  hear  how  it  really — 
I  didn't  say  I  held  any  of 
it  now." 

"I  heard  you." 

She  was  panting.  Her 
eyes  shifted  wildly.  "Why 
do  you  keep  saying  that? 
It's  like  saying  I  lied.  And 
I  didn't.  Of  course  I  took 
your  advice.  Why,  you — 
it's  insulting." 

He  spoke  scornfully.  "It's 
a  clever  little  trick,  Celia, 
if  you  don't  work  it  too 
often.  You  played  me  for  a 
sucker,  all  right.  I  can  see  it 
now.  I'd  like  to  know  how 
many  times  you've  pulled 
the  same  line.     Gosh!" 

She  was  on  the  verge  of 
tears.     "How  can   you  say 


{Continued  from  page  jp) 

such  things  to  me,  Lauren?  Lauren,  dear!" 
She  made  a  little  rush  toward  him,  but  he 
moved  back  a  trifle.  It  checked  her,  and 
she  tried  another  ruse.  "Oh,  if  you  treat 
me  this  way,  I — I  can't  stay  in  your 
house." 

He  said  nothing,  which  clearly  aston- 
ished her.  He  should  have  protested, 
asked  her  forgiveness.  They  could  have 
made  it  up.  It  was  humiliating  to  have  a 
conquest  slip  through  her  fingers  under 
circumstances  like  these. 

She  sighed.  "I  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
the  San  Gregorio." 

"Now,  Celia,  see  here.  All  I  said  was 
that  I  heard  you.  And  I  did.  I  couldn't 
help  it.    I  didn't  say  you  lied — " 

"Don't,"  she  cried  hysterically.  "I 
can't  stand  it.  Oh,  how  could  you?  You 
make  me — I  can't  stay.    I — " 

She  turned  swiftly  and  dashed  into  the 
hall,  started  up  the  stairs.  At  the  landing 
she  paused  and  glanced  back,  but  Lauren 
had  not  followed.  She  went  on  up  to  her 
room. 

II 

WHEN    Lauren    re-entered    the 
house  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
met  Ruth  crossing  the  hall. 
"Say,  Ruth!" 
"Yes." 


Courtesy  of  "Save  the  Redwoods  L 

In  the  heart  of  the  Bull  Creek  Flat,  Humboldt  County, 
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"Say,  Celia — I  think  Celia's  going  back 
to  the  San  Gregorio." 
."Is  she?" 

"Yes,    I    think    so.      She    said    so.      I 
thought  you'd  be  glad." 
"I  don't  care." 

He  tried  again.  "But  I  mean — I  said 
something  that  she  didn't  like.  That's 
why  she's  going.  I  thought  you'd  be 
glad." 

"I  don't  care." 

"But  we — we  practically  had  a  fuss." 
"Oh." 

"Well,  I  thought  you'd  be  glad." 
She  gave  him  a  disdainful  glance.     "It 
makes   no   difference   to   me   whatever." 
She  whisked  on  toward  the  kitchen. 

He  stared  after  her,  his  brows  lowered 
utterly  bewildered. 

At  the  lunch  table  Celia  told  Ruth  of 
her  intended  departure. 

"Yes,  Lauren  said  you  were  going  back 
to  the  San  Gregorio,"  Ruth  replied 
smoothly.  "I  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
give  you  cool  rooms.  Can  you  have  the 
same  suite  again?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  inquired." 
Celia  had  summoned  an  expressman  to 
take  her  trunk.  Another  trunk  had  been 
left  in  storage  at  the  hotel.  Lauren  tele- 
phoned for  a  taxicab  when  she  was  ready 
to  leave.  "I'll  go  down  with  you,"  he  said. 
Not  necessary — no — but  he'd  go. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Ruth," 
said  Celia.  "I've  had  a 
lovely  time  in  your  house." 
"I'm  glad,"  said  Ruth. 
"We  were  delighted  to  have 
you  come." 

Courteous!  Idiotic!  What 
a  world! 

Lauren  took  Celia's  over- 
night bag.  He  helped  her 
into  the  cab.  They  talked 
very  little.  About  nothing 
personal.  The  camping 
trip,  how  hot  it  was.  Had 
Celia  remembered  her 
kodak? 

Lauren  fidgeted.  Harsh, 
those  things  he  had  said. 
Ought  to  be  decent. 

"I'll  miss  you  at  dinner 
time,  Celia.  It'll  be  lone- 
some." 

She  gave  him  a  radiant 
smile  and  lifted  her  lips. 
"Just  one?" 

He  bent  toward  her; 
then  jerked  his  head  back, 
darting  a  glance  out  of  the 
cab  window.  "Lodge  mem- 
ber," he  growled,  "looking 
at  us.  You  know  Torring- 
ton." 

She  laughed  oddly  and 
seemed  not  offended.  At 
the  hotel  Lauren  paid  the 
driver  and  dismissed  him. 
He  crossed  the  sidewalk 
with  Celia.  Through  the 
glass  doors  he  saw  a  boy 
hovering  hopefully. 

"Better    not    come    in," 
eigue  said    Celia     archly.     "You 

California  know  Torrington." 
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Awkwardness  settled  on  him.  "Well, 
good-bye." 

"Good-bye  Lauren."  She  gave  him  a 
long  sidewise  look,  languorous,  tinged 
with  defeat,  triumph — what?  Inscrut- 
able.    Baffling. 

Ill 

LAUREN  started  home  in  a  pecul- 
iar frame  of  mind.  He  was  like 
a  man  who  carries  a  bundle  under  his 
arm,  casting  furtive  glances  about  for  a 
place  to  throw  it  when  nobody  is  looking. 
There  was  something  he  would  like  to  get 
rid  of,  something  that  shamed  him.  He 
hardly  knew  what  it  was.  But  he  was 
glad  to  walk.  He  didn't  want  to  get  home 
too  soon. 

The  streets  were  astir  with  a  pleasant 
bustle.  Women  in  simple,  bright-colored 
gowns.  Young  fellows  in  shirt-sleeves 
and  light  trousers,  some  conventionally 
collared,  some  with  necks  comfortably 
open.  A  few  men  in  belted  suits,  swelter- 
ing in  correctness.  Everybody  moving 
purposefully,  in  spite  of  the  summer  heat. 
Delivery  cars  rattling  briskly,  street-car 
bells  clanging;  a  press  of  automobiles. 
There  was  an  unmistakable  undercurrent 
of  prosperity  in  it  all.  One  could  feel  that 
this  town  was  the  center  of  a  rich  produc- 
ing section. 

He  struck  into  the  residence  streets. 
Gosh,  he  hated  to  go  home.  What  would 
Ruth  say — do?  Weeks  since  they  had 
been  really  alone.  And  Celia — it  would 
be  strange  not  to  have  Celia  there.  Sweet 
little  thing,  Celia.  Only  tricky.  That 
was  the  worst  of  it.  He  hadn't  suspected 
it,  either.  She  had  seemed  to  think  a  lot 
of  him,  hang  on  his  words — all  that.  Said 
she'd  sell  that  stock  just  because  he  ad- 
vised it — and  didn't  mean  a  word  of  it. 
Exactly  the  same  talk  with  Goddard. 
Keep  'em  coming,  licking  her  hands — that 
was  her  idea.  Little  devil! — Kind  of  a 
cute  little  devil,  though.  But  tricky.  A 
man  couldn't  stand  for  it,  being  one  of  a 
string,  like  that.    Gosh,  no. 

And  now  what  next?  The  whole  thing 
was  rather  a  mess  as  far  as  Ruth  was  con- 
cerned. Queer,  how  she'd  acted  lately. 
This  morning,  now — indifferent,  short  in 
what  she  had  said,  but  as  if  she  was  full  of 
some  determination.  What?  Made  a 
fellow  nervous.     Have  to  go  carefully. 

Of  course  the  trouble  had  been  Celia. 
But,  great  snakes,  it's  the  land  of  the  free, 
isn't  it?  Besides,  it  wasn't  altogether  his 
fault.  He  hadn't  had  any  intention  of 
hunting  up  Celia;  couldn't  help  himself 
because  he  met  her,  could  he?  Something 
had  got  hold  of  him.  Not  his  fault.  Still, 
it  would  be  easier  if  it  hadn't  happened. 

Ruth!  He  loved  her,  or  it  wouldn't 
matter.  He  could  see  her  eyes,  deep  set, 
wistful,  mysterious.  If  he  only  knew 
what  to  say  to  her,  how  to  go  about  it! 
Maybe  she'd  feel  differently,  anyway, 
now  that  Celia  was  gone.  Better  to  have 
Celia  away.  She  ought  never  to  have 
come  to  the  house.  He  couldn't  be 
blamed,  though,  for  that  either.  What 
had  her  expression  meant  when  she  said 
good-bye?  Looked  as  if  she  liked  him  a 
lot,  didn't  she  ?  Sweet  little  thing,  Celia — 
soft,  alluring.  Tricky,  that  was  all. 
Shouldn't  be  tricky.  A  man  couldn't 
stand  that.    Gosh,  no. 

Ruth !  What  was  the  best  thing  to  say  ? 
Maybe  nothing.  Maybe  she  would  act 
like  herself  now,  without  his  saying  any- 


They  have  reached 
a  verdict 
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People  were  confused. 
There  were  so  many  con- 
flicting theories  regarding 
the  causes  of  tooth  decay  and 
gum  infection.  They  wanted  to 
take  good  care  of  their  teeth 
and  gums.  But  how?  Which 
was  the  right  way? 

The  entire  dental  profession 
was  asked  to  settle  the  question. 
Their  verdict — surely  the  high- 
est authority  obtainable  on  ques- 
tions regarding  the  teeth  and 
gums — points  out  the  safe  and 
sure  way  to  get  protection. 

95%  of  the  answers  agree  that 
mouth  acids  most  frequently 
cause  decay  and  irritated  gums. 

95  %  of  the  answers  state  that  the 
most  treacherous  decay  and  gum 
infection  occur  where  teeth  and 
gums  meet — the  place  known  as 
The  Danger  Line — especially  at 
that  part  of  The  Danger  Line  be- 
tween the  teeth  where  a  tooth- 
brush cannot  reach. 
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85  %  state  that  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia is  the  best  product 
to  neutralize  these  danger- 
ous acids. 
Squibb's  Dental  Cream 
contains  more  than  50%  of 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia  in  a 
most  convenient  and  effective 
form  for  neutralizing  acids  at 
The  Danger  Line.  The  Milk  of 
Magnesia  not  only  neutralizes 
acids  instantly,  but  tiny  particles 
of  it  lodge  at  The  Danger  Line 
after  brushing,  and  protect  your 
teeth  for  a  long  time. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream  re- 
lieves sensitive  teeth  and  sore 
gums.  It  is  absolutely  safe,  even 
for  the  youngest  child. 

Start  now  to  protect  your 
teeth  and  gums  correctly — ^espe- 
cially at  The  Danger  Line.  See 
your  dentist  regularly,  and  use 
Squibb's  Dental  Cream.  At  all 
druggists.    40c  for  a  large  tube. 
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This    Man    and    This    /Foman:     Florence    Z?ingham    Livingston 


thing.     Ought   to,   now  that   Celia   was 
gone. 

Yes,  surely. 

CHAPTER  XV 
I 

LAUREN  wandered  through  the 
house,  hunting  for  Ruth.  He 
didn't  find  her.  Puzzled,  he  went  up- 
stairs, into  their  bedroom. 

Ruth's  wardrobe  trunk  had  been  drag- 
ged into  the  open  space  beyond  the  beds. 
The  rug  was  wrinkled  where  the  heavy 
weight  had  been  forced  across  it.  Some 
of  the  drawers  were  set  out,  foaming  with 
delicate  color.  An  evening  coat  was  flung 
over  a  chair;  a  pair  of  gold  slippers 
perched  on  the  night  table;  a  riot  of  sil- 
ken garments  jumbled  the  beds. 

Lauren's  eyes  bulged. 

He  stalked  to  the  bathroom  door,  and 
met  Ruth  coming  out  with  a  soap  box  and 
a  tube  of  tooth  paste. 

"Ruth,  what  under  heaven — " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  pushed 
past  him  with  a  swinging  step.  She  had 
on  a  loose  negligee  of  apricot 
chiffon.  It  swirled  against 
the  rough  stuff  of  his  suit, 
clung  an  instant,  was  gone. 
He  wheeled,  a  scowl  bending 
his  eyebrows. 

"Ruth,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"Packing.     Em  leaving." 

"Leaving!  Leaving!  Why, 
Ruth—" 

She  darted  about,  gather- 
ing up  various  articles.  The 
room  was  large,  but  it 
seemed  too  small  for  her 
mood.  Lauren  studied  her 
in  terrified  bewilderment. 

"Ruth!  Leaving?  What — what  do 
you  mean?" 

She  faced  him  then,  her  eyes  flashing, 
her  color  high. 

"Em  getting  out.  And  Em  taking  part 
of  my  things.  I  don't  want  any  other 
woman  going  through  them." 

"Ruth!  You're  crazy.  Why,  there's 
no  other  woman." 

"How  do  I  know?  Not  today,  I  sup- 
pose, but  maybe  tomorrow.  How  do  I 
know?" 

He  took  a  step  toward  her.  "Listen, 
dear!  I  know  you've  been  upset  about 
Celia,  and  Em  sorry.  But  that's  all  over. 
Celia's  gone.    It's  all  over;  honest,  it  is." 

"No,  it  isn't.  We've  got  the  conse- 
quences to  deal  with.  And  I'm  through. 
I  took  this  woman  into  the  house  and 
waited  on  her  and  prepared  meals  for  her 
and  gave  you  a  free  rein  to  find  out 
whether  you  really  wanted  her  or  not. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  You  offered  me 
the  greatest  humiliation  that  any  man  can 
offer  his  wife,  and  even  that  wasn't 
enough.  You  could  go  further.  You 
could  criticize  me  before  her  when  I'd 
done  the  best  I  could  with  your  roadster. 
That  was  an  insult,  Lauren  Beverley; 
and  to  make  it  worse,  you  turned  to  her 
with  sweet  words.  So  that  I  would  know 
— so  that  she  would  know." 

"I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,  Ruth.  My 
arm  ached  so  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
saying." 

"It  didn't  ache  so  hard  that  you  could- 
n't be  sweet  to  Celia." 

"But,  gosh,  you  have  to  be  decent  to  a 


guest.  And  I  suppose  I  was  mad  for  a 
minute  because  you  saved  Goddard's  car." 

"You've  no  cause  to  say  that.  Besides, 
you  could  have  seen  what  was  happening 
between  him  and  Marjorie  if  you  hadn't 
been  absorbed  with  your  own  concerns. 
That's  just  an  excuse.  You  don't  seem  to 
have  any  comprehension  of  what  all  this 
has  meant  to  me.  How  do  you  suppose 
I've  felt  all  these  weeks  when  I  haven't 
said  anything — just  endured?  Till  I 
could  endure  no  more.  To  see  you  take 
the  life  we  had  built  up  together  and 
smash  it,  wreck  it,  scatter  the  pieces  to 
the  four  winds! 

"What  has  it  left  for  me?  Nothing. 
My  heavens,  nothing.  There's  nothing 
left  when  I  stay  in  this  house;  there's 
nothing  left  when  I  go  out  of  it.  Torring- 
ton  has  talked  me  over  and  speculated 
and  criticized  and  commiserated  and  con- 
demned and  analyzed  till  I  can't  appear 
anywhere  without  interrupting  murmurs 
and  whispers,  without  knowing  that  Eve 
just  been  discussed  and  that  I'll  be  dis- 
cussed again  as  soon  as  I  leave.     Eve  no 


Spring  Snow 

By  Torrey  Connor 

Snow  falls  today  in  the  Vale  of  San  Leandro, 
In  the  soft  spring  weather; 

White  petals,  pink,  in  wide,  purple  pools  of  shadow, 
Drift  and  melt  together. 


privacy;  I'm  public  property.  That's 
what  you've  done  to  your  wife." 

He  squirmed.  "You  shouldn't  have 
invited  Celia  here — " 

"Don't  you  dare  say  that.  My  invit- 
ing her  here  is  the  only  reason  the  situa- 
tion isn't  worse.  Maybe  you  think  I 
don't  realize  that,  but  I  do." 

He  moved  nearer  her  awkwardly.  "I — 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I 
thought  it  would  be  all  right,  now  that 
Celia's  gone.  You  know  I  love  you.  You 
can't  leave.    I  always  have  loved  you." 

"Love!"  She  whacked  a  pair  of  pumps 
into  the  trunk  and  turned  toward  him. 
The  color  leaped  higher  in  her  cheeks, 
like  scarlet  wings  under  the  delicate  skin. 
Her  eyes  burned  black;  her  breast  rose  and 
fell  tumultuously.  Her  long-suppressed 
resentment  had  burst  out  with  a  vital 
force  and  energized  every  fiber  of  her 
being  with  a  spiritual  beauty  as  arresting 
as  a  sudden  white  flash. 

"Love!  Don't  you  dare  say  'love'  to 
me.  You  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  What  do  you  think  you've  been 
doing  to  me  this  spring  and  summer? 
Loving  me?  Respecting  me?  Treating 
me  with  any  consideration?  You've 
flouted  every  promise  you  ever  made  to 
me.  Love!  Just  because  I've  kept  quiet 
and  got  three  meals  a  day  for  you  and 
your  inamorata — " 

'^Ruth!" 

"Yes  I  mean  it!  You  and  your — " 
she  fairly  hurled  the  vulgar  word  at  him — 
"your  sweetie!  Just  because  I've  been 
quiet  and  let  you  have  your  own  way, 
you  think  I  haven't  any  feeling,  that  I'm 


the  tame  cow  in  the  home  pasture.  Well, 
Em  not.  Eve  stood  all  I  can  stand,  and 
I'm  through.  Do  you  think  for  a  minute 
that  I've  forgotten  the  night  you  carried 
Celia  upstairs — that  I  ever  could  forget 
it?" 

He  broke  in  violently.  "Cut  that  out. 
Lord  knows  Em  sorry.  Lord  knows  why  I 
did  it.  I  must  have  been  mad.  Darling — 
you  know- — " 

"Don't  darling  me!  It's  too  late.  I'll 
never  be  your  darling  again.  I  wish  from 
the  depths  of  my  soul  I  never  had  been." 
"Ruth,  see  here.  Let  me  explain.  Gosh, 
I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  Some- 
thing got  hold  of  me.  I  don't  know  why 
I  did  it.  Honest,  I  don't.  I  wish  I'd 
never  seen  Celia.  I  know  it  must  have 
seemed  rotten  to  you.  I'm  gosh-almighty 
sorry;  honest,  I  am.  Something  got  hold 
of  me.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  But  I 
never  stopped  loving  you,  not  even — 
You're  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to 
me.    I  couldn't  live  without  you." 

"You'll  have  to.    You  can  get  another 
wife  in  here — or — or — anything  you  like. 
I'm  leaving." 

"You're  not  going  to  leave. 
You're  wrought  up;  that's 
all.  It's  because  it's  gone  on 
so  long,  but  it's  ended.  I 
swear  to  God  it's  over.  All 
over!  Why,  Celia  Sloan  is 
nothing  to  me — nothing. 
Why,  she's  no  more  to  me 
than  a  perfect  stranger. 
Never  was.  Not  really,  that 
is.  It  may  have  looked  to 
you  as  if — but  not  really. 
Something  got  hold  of  me. 
I  don't  know  why  it  was. 
Before  heaven,  I  don't.  But 
she's  nothing  to  me,  and  she's  gone.  It's 
all  over.  Why,  you're  my  own  dear 
sweet  little  wife — " 

"Not  much!  No.  I'm  not  your  dear 
sweet  little  anything.  I  wish  Ed  never 
seen  you.  I  wish  I'd  never  married.  I 
hate  marriage  and  everything  that  it's 
ever  brought  me.  I  hate  the  very  sight  of 
you." 

"Ruth!"  His  tone  was  full  of  angry 
horror.  He  had  been  making  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  be  patient  and  to  overlook 
her  cutting  words,  but  this  sweeping  de- 
nunciation whipped  him  into  wrathful 
dignity. 

"You  don't  mean  that,"  he  said,  with 
measured  tenseness. 

"I  do.  I  mean  more.  Em  getting  out. 
You're  in  my  way." 

"But,  see  here!    Think  it  over." 
"No.    You're  in  my  way." 
^But,  Ruth—" 

"No.  Eve  made  up  my  mind.  You're 
hindering.     Please  go." 

Half  blinded  by  rage  and  the  hurt  she 
had  dealt  him,  he  turned  stiffly  and  slam- 
med out  of  the  room. 

II 

THIS  was  the  first  outlet  Ruth  had 
had  for  her  long-pent-up  feelings, 
and  the  effect  was  devastating.  A  ter- 
rible turmoil  seethed  within  her.  Finally 
she  pulled  herself  together  and  went  into 
the  clothespress  to  get  her  gowns. 

How  dreadful  this  all  was!  For  six 
years  they  had  been  happy  together  and 
now — she  couldn't  wait  to  get  away. 
Lauren's  silly  words  had  made  it  worse. 
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The  Four-Passenger  Sport  Phaeton 


QThe  Sport  Phaeton  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  versatility 
of  Lincoln  design  and  building.  It  illustrates  admirably  that 
there  is,  for  every  occasion,  the  exactly  suitable  car  in  the 
Lincoln  line.  Q  With  its  long,  graceful  sweep,  in  utility  and  ap' 
pointment,  this  Phaeton  represents  the  new  idea  of  the  preferred 
car  for  sport  use.  And  long  life  and  value  are  built  in  with  true 
Lincoln  skill  and  foresight.  QThe  Sport  Phaeton,  introduced 
as  one  of  Lincoln's  distinguished  designs,  is  not  identified  with 
any  particular  series  or  date.  There  are  no  yearly  Lincoln  models. 
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LINCOLN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
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Know   the   Lumber 
You  Buy 

TUMBER  and  timbers  of  Douglas  Fir  and 
■*— '  Southern  Pine,  bearing  the  Long-Bell 
trade-mark,  have  found  their  way  into  the  best 
of  the  country's  construction.  All  Long-Bell 
trade-marked  products  are  manufactured  to 
the  same  exacting  standards  .  .  .  These  prod- 
ucts include:  Douglas  Fir  Lumber  and  Tim- 
bers, Douglas  Fir  Window  Frames  . .  .Western 
Hemlock  Lumber  .  .  .  Southern  Pine  Lumber 
and  Timbers  .  . .  Southern  Hardwood  Lumber 
and  Timbers, Oak  Flooring  . . .  CaliforniaWhite 
Pine  Lumber,  Sash  and  Doors,  Box  Shooks 
. . .  Creosoted  Lumber,  Timbers,  Posts,  Poles, 
Ties,  Guard-Rail  Posts,  and  Piling. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company 
R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lumbermen  Since  1875 


THE  industrial  world  moves . . .  grows . . .  expands! 
Expansion  often  is  a  matter  of  new  buildings 
which  must  stand  for  years  against  that  greatest  of 
construction  thieves:  Depreciation!  To  builders  of 
industrial  construction,  just  as  to  home  builders,  this 
trade-mark  has  given  a  significance  of  lumber  quality 
that  has  accumulated  through  many  years  into  a 
reputation  unsurpassed  in  the  industry.  &  &  A  trade- 
mark is  no  more  than  the  maker  puts  behind  his 
goods  in  thorough  workmanship,  the  best  of  raw 
materials  and  honest  value  for  the  user.  j**  &  Industrial 
buyers  have  come  to  find  maximum  construction 
value  always  in  the  lumber  and  timbers  which  bear 
this  trade-mark! 
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6.5 


He  had  shattered  her  life,  cut  her  heart  in 
two,  and  all  he  had  to  say  about  it  was 
that  he  didn't  know  why  he  had  done  it. 
Didn't  know!    As  if  that  was  any  excuse! 

She  reached  for  a  hanger,  paused  in  the 
act  of  taking  it  down. 

That  day  in  the  mountains  when  fire 
had  threatened  their  camp.  Celia  in  the 
hammock.  "Let  her  sleep!" — Was  it 
possible  that  she,  Ruth  Beverley,  who 
loved  human  beings  and  animals  and  birds 
and  was  even  tolerant  of  insects— was  it 
possible  that  she  had  been  tempted  to 
leave  Celia  to  her  fate?  Not  a  passing 
thought,  either.  For  minutes  she  had 
harbored  it.  Let  her  sleep!  Afterwards 
when  she  had  recalled  it,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  seriously 
dallied  with  that  temptation.  But  she 
had.    Why?    She  didn't  know. 

Some  gigantic  force  had  sprung  up  in- 
side her,  had  ruled  her,  had  made  her  be- 
lieve that  she  wanted  to  leave  Celia  there 
— and  afterwards  she  had  repudiated  it. 
It  could  not  have  been. 

LAUREN  said  he  didn't  know.  Some- 
thing had  got  hold  of  him — Some- 
thing had  got  hold  of  her  up  there  in  the 
mountains.  A  different  stress,  but  just  as 
compelling.  And  the  very  thought  of  it  now- 
made  her  cringe  with  shame.  Was  that 
the  way  Lauren  felt?  Suppose  she  had  to 
explain  to  Lauren  why  she  had  wanted  to 
leave  Celia  in  the  hammock.  ,"I  don't 
know." — Was  it  possible?  A  welter  of 
urgency,  carrying  the  individual  off  his 
feet— and  afterwards — I  don't  know. 

She  had  tried  not  to  think  of  that  cir- 
cumstance in  the  mountains  but  now  it 
had  sprung  alive  again.  Still,  the  situa- 
tion had  been  very  different.  Celia  had 
injured  her — But  it  didn't  alter  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  ruled  by  some  force 
that  in  a  saner  moment  she  considered 
alien  to  her  nature.  Suppose  she  had  to 
explain  it — had  to — "I  don't  know  why  I 
felt  so.  Something  got  hold  of  me.  I 
don't  know." 

Dear  heaven,  could  it  be? 

But,  anyhow,  her  life  here  was  finished, 
ruined.    She  and  Lauren — oh,  never.   She 
took  down  the  gowns  till  her  arms  were 
full;  then  went  back  to  the 
bedroom. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  as 
if  she  had  been  struck.  Lau- 
ren's hat  on  her  dressing- 
table!  That  same  old  trick! 
She  had  never  been  able  to 
break  him  of  it.  He  was 
always  forgetting  to  leave 
his  hat  downstairs.  He  had 
flung  it  on  her  tortoise  hand 
mirror.  The  brim  was  still 
curved  just  as  he  wore  it, 
pulled  down  over  his  fore- 
head. 

It  suggested  Lauren,  con- 
jured up  his  face,  the  warm 
kindly  light  in  his  eyes,  the 
generous  width  of  his  mouth, 
the  crisp  dark  hair  that  she 
loved — had  loved.  How  ter- 
rible that  she  had  had  to  give 
him  up,  that  he  had  disap- 
pointed her,  deceived  her! 

Her  arms  dropped.  The 
gowns  went  to  the  floor  in  a 
heap,  with  a  muffled  clatter- 
ing of  hangers.    With  a  little 


rush  she  reached  the  dressing-table  and 
picked  up  the  hat.  It  had  a  smell  of  felt 
and  cigarette  smoke.  A  man  smell. 
Lauren! 

She  sank  on  the  bench  and  drooped 
forward  over  the  dressing-table,  the  hat 
in  her  hand,  her  head  on  her  arms,  her 
body  shaking. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

I 

IT  was  his  hat  that  Lauren  came 
back  for.  He  came  in  quickly,  in- 
tending to  make  a  dive,  sweep  up  the  hat, 
and  get  out  again  without  saying  a  word, 
perhaps  without  Ruth's  knowledge.  He 
hoped  she  wouldn't  be  there. 

When  he  saw  her  crumpled  over  the 
dressing-table,  her  body  heaving  con- 
vulsively, he  thought  she  was  weeping. 
Then  he  saw  his  hat  grasped  in  one  of  her 
hands;  with  the  shaking  of  her  body  it 
slid  around  grotesquely  among  her  toilet 
things — There  was  no  sound.  She  was 
not  crying.  She  was  shivering,  shudder- 
ing, vibrating  with  some  agony  beyond 
the  relief  of  tears. 

For  once  in  his  life  Lauren  followed  in- 
stinct. Without  speaking,  he  sat  down 
on  the  little  bench  beside  her  and  gathered 
her  up,  gently  but  firmly,  into  his  arms. 
She  made  no  resistance.  She  was  as  soft 
and  limp  in  his  hold  as  a  wilted  flower.  She 
pressed  her  small  nose  against  his  breast; 
her  silky  bronze  hair  brushed  his  chin. 
She  still  shook  with  those  wild  dry  sobs. 

He  held  her  tenderly,  patted  her 
shoulder,  her  arms;  he  strained  her  to  him 
in  a  jealous  embrace;  then  his  muscles  re- 
laxed and  he  held  her  gently  again.  For 
many  minutes  they  sat  there,  neither 
speaking  nor  having  the  need  to  speak. 
Finally,  with  a  long-drawn  breath  and  a 
springing  movement,  she  reached  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  with  a  common  im- 
pulse they  kissed  each  other. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Her  eyes  were 
dry  but  too  bright,  as  if  a  fever  of  suffer- 
ing had  burned  in  them.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed;  her  hair  was  in  disordered 
waves  about  her  face. 

"Wasn't  it  terrible?  Lauren,  wasn't 
it  terrible?" 


He  nodded,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
Talking  had  done  him  little  good  so  far. 

"After  you  went,  Lauren — something 
happened." 

^What?" 

"In  my  mind,  I  mean.  I  don't  know 
how.    But  I — I  seemed  to  understand." 

"<Yes:" 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  said  all  those  things." 

"Forget  it,  dearest." 
"I'll  forget  if  you  will.  Will  you,  Laurie- 
love?" 

"Sure.  We'll  both  forget  it." 
She  sighed  and  nestled  closer. 
"It's  so  good — to  have  you  back.    Al- 


ways 


Heki 


CURTIJ  PHOTO 


fl[  Seen  by  but  a  jew  white  men  since  the  Lewis  and  Clark 

Expedition,  this  virgin  country  in  southern  Montana 

is  now  open  to  the  public 


"Always,  little  girl." 
"Oh,  Laurie!" 
"Ruth!    Dear  little  Ruth!" 
her. 

They  were  silent,  lulled  by  the  delicious 
calm  after  weeks  of  turbulence  and  un- 
certainty. 
"Lauren!" 
"Yes,  sweetheart." 
"You  do  love  me?" 

"With  all  my  heart.  You  know  it.  I 
always  have." 

"And  you  won't  ever — " 
"Never.    I  don't  know  what  made  me — 
But  never  again." 

"Oh,  love,  I'm  so  thankful!"  She  pul- 
led away,  holding  him  at  arm's  length 
with  her  hands  gripping  his  shoulders, 
her  eyes  anxious. 

He  smiled  tolerantly.  "Now  what  is 
it?" 

She  hesitated.  "I  don't  know.  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  ever  be  quite  the  same 
again." 

"Nonsense,  sweetheart.  Just  the  same. 
Better." 

She  shook  her  head.    "No,  it  can't  be. 

We  shall  forget,  of  course,  but  we  shall 

remember,  too.     We  can't  help  it.     Not 

the  facts,  dear,  but  we  know  things  about 

each  other  that  we  didn't  know  before." 

He  frowned.  "Oh,  well — maybe,  but — " 

"It  will  be  different,"     she  repeated. 

"It  couldn't  be  quite  the  same  ever  again 

for  any  man  and  woman  who  had  been 

through    what    we    have    been    through, 

Lauren.    But  maybe  we  understand  each 

other  better." 

"That's  the  idea,"  he  en- 
couraged.    "Sure  we  do." 

"And  perhaps  we  can  mean 
more  to  each  other — " 

He  drew  her  to  him,  kissed 
her  again.  "Stop  this,"  he 
chided  gently.  "We're  going 
to  be  happier  than  ever. 
Aren't  we?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Darling!  Little  darling!" 
He  moved  the  trunk  back 
into  a  corner.  Ruth  put  away 
her  gowns.  They  laughed 
about  their  foolishness.  They 
were  happy. 

THE  next  morning  Lau- 
ren went  down  to  the 
commission  house  a  little 
earlier  than  usual.  His  arm 
was  better,  and  it  was  the 
height  of  the  season  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  store- 
room was  crowded  and  had 
overflowed  on  the  sidewalk 
with  a  mound  of  watermelons, 
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crates  of  lettuce  and  of  cantaloupes, 
boxes  of  sweet  corn,  green  peppers,  apri- 
cots, peaches.  Men  were  hurrying  about, 
loading,  unloading,  trundling  boxes  on 
small  trucks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Lauren 
had  to  go  up  to  the  bank.  It  seemed 
strange  to  walk;  he  must  get  a  new  car 
immediately.  It  was  just  as  well  that 
Ruth  had  run  the  roadster  over  into  the 
gorge.  The  loss,  over  and  above  his  in- 
surance, didn't  mean  very  much  to  him, 
and  now  he  would  have  the  larger  model 
at  once.  Dear  little  Ruth!  Too  bad  he 
had  scolded. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  bank  he  halted  a 
moment,  pondering — Only  decent  to  in- 
quire— Celia   would   wonder.     He   might 


explain.    He  hoped  he  hadn't  been  harsh, 
because,  after  all,  Celia — 

HE  turned  toward  the  Hotel  San 
Gregorio.  He  looked  about  sharply 
as  he  entered  the  lobby.  No  one  there  that 
he  knew.  There  was  a  hollow  thumping 
of  dice.  Taxi  operators  gambling  at  the 
cigar  stand — Objects  stood  out  with  new 
distinctness  as  he  passed:  The  blending 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  effects — brown 
leather  chairs,  gay  blankets  hung  from 
the  mezzanine,  a  stag's  head,  baskets  on 
truncated  pillars — 

He  swung  over  to  the  desk.  It  was  the 
same  clerk — rather  bald;  piercing  eyes. 

"Is  Mrs.  Sloan  in?"  Voice  very  cold 
and  casual. 


How  strange  the  clerk  looked!  That 
was  the  worst  of  these  fellows.  They 
couldn't  keep  their  thoughts  away  from  a 
man's  affairs. 

"Mrs.  Sloan  checked  out  this  morning." 

Lauren  stared,  incredulous. 

"I  believe  she  left  town,"  the  clerk  vol- 
unteered. 

"Oh,  yes.    Thank  you." 

Lauren  turned  and  went  back  through 
the  lobby.  Gone!  Celia — gone!  Like 
that!    Well! 

At  the  main  door  he  paused,  thrusting 
his  head  out  and  glancing  quickly  this 
way  and  that.  No  one!  He  straightened 
and  stepped  out,  walking  briskly  down 
the  street. 

THE  END 


Landlubbing  to  Alaska 


seventy-six  light  houses  flashing  different 
messages  at  us.  I  didn't  know  there  were 
that  many  light  houses  in  the  world.  We 
crept  in  at  a  snail's  pace,  one  eye  on  the 
charts,  and  one  on  the  lighthouses,  and  we 
made  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was  done. 
I  was  seasick,  anyway. 

Dixon's  Entrance.  Ketchikan!  At  last 
we  were  in  Alaska!  Sutro  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  That  much  was  off  his  mind, 
anyhow. 

At  Ketchikan  we  stopped  long  enough 
to  invest  our  surplus  money  in  postage 
stamps.  We  sent  picture  post  cards  to 
our  friends,  took  baths,  sent  out  laundry, 
re-supplied,  and   started   back. 

China  Hat.  The  name  itself  is  romantic. 
I  believe  the  official  name  of  the  Indian 
village  is  Klemtu,  but  it  is  known  to  navi- 
gators as  China  Hat,  and  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  names.  I 
shall  always  remember  it  as  China  Hat. 

All  of  the  Indians  were  at  the  fisheries. 
There  was  but  one  old  man  in  charge, 
left  to  care  for  some  two  hundred  houses 
and  some  three  hundred  dogs.  The  In- 
dians would  return  in  the  winter,  and, 
until  then,  the  aged  caretaker  would  re- 
main alone,  with  the  dogs. 

Gravely,  courteously,  he  received  us, 
showed  us  the  town,  and  took  us  to  the 
graveyard,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
proud.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had 
more  friends  in  the  graveyard  than  in  the 
town. 

Pausing  before  the  graves  of  the  various 
chiefs  he  formally  presented  us  to  the 
dead  men.  It  was  a  weird  ceremony.  Be- 
fore one  grave  he  did  not  pause.  It  was 
a  pretentious  grave,  too,  with  a  handsome 
tombstone  and  fresh  flowers.  The  stone 
bore  the  carved  information  that  the 
grave  was  that  of  one  Johnny  Hopkins 
who  had  departed  this  life  at  the  village 
of  China  Hat  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

We  hesitated  before  the  grave. 

"Are  we  to  be  presented  to  Johnny 
Hopkins?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"The  grave  is  empty." 

We  indicated  the  flowers. 

"Johnny  Hopkins,  himself  placed  them 
there  last  Sunday,"  he  said. 

Then,  gradually,  bit  by  bit,  we  wormed 
the  story  out  of  him. 


(Continued  from  page  22) 

Johnny,  it  seems,  had  an  Indian  wife, 
and  an  unmarried  sister.  Under  the  white 
man's  law  his  wife  would  be  in  charge  of 
his  body  when  he  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil.  Under  the  Indian  law  his  sister 
would  enjoy  the  honor.  Johnny  sensed  a 
conflict  and,  after  great  deliberation,  de- 
termined to  solve  the  problem  by  attend- 
ing to  his  own  obsequies. 

So  he  chugged  his  little  fish  boat  clear 
into  Vancouver  where  he  picked  out  a 
tombstone  and  arranged  for  delivery 
f.o.b.  fishing  boat.  Then  the  question  of 
carving  came  up.  Johnny  had  his  name 
cut  in  the  stone  and  also  a  statement  that 
he  had  died  at  China  Hat.  So  far  he  could 
go  with  safety,  since  he  had  never  lived 
at  any  other  place.  Getting  the  date  of  the 
death,  however,  was  a  different  matter. 

At  this  point  the  narrative  of  the  aged 
Indian  became  somewhat  hazy,  but  by 
taking  what  he  said,  and  by  using  one's 
imagination,  one  gathers  that  Johnny  con- 
sulted a  doctor  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  seeking  to  learn  when  he  would 
die. 

The  doctor,  not  knowing  the  purpose  of 
the  visit,  and  finding  Johnny  as  sound  as  a 
nut,  patted  him  on  the  back  and  assured 
him  that  he  was  good  "for  ten  years  yet". 

JOHNNY  was  fifty  at  the  time,  and  he 
paid  the  medical  man's  fee,  and 
returned  to  the  stone  cutter. 

"I  will  die  at  the  age  of  sixty,"  he  said. 

And  so  the  stone  cutter  had  carved  in 
bold  letters  that  Johnny  Hopkins  had  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  sixtieth  year. 

Johnny  loaded  the  tombstone  on  his 
boat  and  managed  to  get  the  huge  weight 
back  to  China  Hat.  Here  he  supervised 
his  own  funeral,  and  the  stone  was  set  up 
over  his  empty  grave  with  great  ceremony. 

Thereafter  the  years  slipped  by,  and 
came  Johnny's  sixtieth  birthday.  "This 
year  I  shall  die,"  he  announced,  and  forth- 
with set  about  straightening  up  his  affairs, 
retiring  from  all  forms  of  worldly  activity 
and  sitting  back  upon  the  white  beach, 
waiting  for  the  rustling  wings  of  the  death 
angel. 

Days  merged  into  weeks,  became 
months.  The  seasons  changed,  and  Johnny 
did  not  die.    Surprised,  he  found  himself 


surveying  the  world  with  incredulous  eyes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  sixty-first  birthday. 
Then  he  arose,  went  to  his  boat  and  again 
engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood. 

Years  passed.  Johnny  is  now  in  the 
seventies  and  is  no  longer  in  China  Hat. 
After  the  passing  of  his  death  date  he 
seems  to  have  taken  unto  himself  a  new 
youth,  a  venturesome  spirit.  He  went 
into  new  fields  and  located  at  Bella  Bella 
where  he  prospered  greatly.  However, 
he  remembers  the  tombstone  which 
broods  over  his  empty  grave,  and  feels 
that  it  is  not  fitting  that  this  grave  should 
be  neglected.  So  he  makes  regular  pil- 
grimages over  the  long  miles  of  water, 
placing  flowers,  clearing  weeds. 

When  we  had  heard  the  story  we,  too, 
went  out  into  the  sunlight,  gathered 
flowers  and  placed  them  upon  the  empty 
grave  of  Johnny  Hopkins — a  tribute  to  one 
of  nature's  noblemen. 

And  then  there  is  another  yarn.  This 
came  to  me  from  two  sources,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  true,  although  my  informers 
told  me  that  the  story  had  trickled  to 
their  ears  from  the  frozen  fastness  of  the 
north  country. 

Among  all  Indian  tribes  great  signifi- 
cance is  attached  to  names.  A  man  must 
earn  his  name,  either  by  some  deed  of 
bravery,  some  striking  characteristic,  or, 
where  a  man  has  been  signally  honored, 
he  may  take  the  name  of  some  former 
chieftain.  The  Indians  are  great  res- 
pecters of  names. 

And  so  it  was  that  two  men — one  would 
surmise  that  they  were  Yankees — showed 
up  mysteriously  in  the  Indian  settlements 
with  a  book  of  names. 

This  book  was  a  fearful  and  a  wonderful 
thing.  It  was  bound  in  heavy  leather, 
the  size  of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
it  contained  the  names  of  biblical  char- 
acters. From  Matthew  to  Moses,  Jere- 
miah to  Judas,  the  book  was  complete. 
The  names  were  written  in  gold  lettering 
and  after  each  name  was  a  brief  history 
of  the  deeds  of  the  man  who  had  borne  it. 
Also,  after  each  name  was  a  price.  The 
prices  varied  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
dollars. 

These  men  were  grave  and  solemn,  as 
befitted  noble  warriors  who  were  engaged 
upon  a  great  errand.     They  assured  the 
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various  Indians  that  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  confer  upon  such  Indians  as  were 
worthy,  and  could  pay  a  trifling  considera- 
tion toward  expenses,  the  name  of  a  great 
white  chief. 

The  enraptured  Indians  looked  through 
the  pages  of  the  book,  picking  a  name 
which  sounded  nice  to  their  ears,  which 
suited  their  individual  tastes,  and  the 
price  of  which  was  within  reach  of  their 
means. 

When  the  name  had  been  selected  the 
white  men  suggested  that,  in  order  to 
test  the  veracity  of  the  book,  the  Indian 
should  quietly  ask  the  nearest  missionary 
to  tell  him  about  the  man  whose  name 
had  been  picked.  And  so  it  was  that 
Indians  began  to  slip  stealthily  to  the 
homes  of  the  missionaries  and  ask  con- 
cerning the  recorded  qualities  of  various 
biblical  characters. 

THE  missionaries,  believing  that  their 
teachings  were  at  last  bearing  fruit, 
joyfully  took  down  bibles  and  told  the 
anxious  seeker  of  the  great  deeds  which 
had  been  performed  by  this  old  chief,  and 
this  account  tallied  with  the  writing  in 
the  "Book  of  Names". 

The  Indian  would  promptly  pay  the 
price,  and  the  white  man  would  formally 
transfer  the  name  to  the  Indian,  vesting 
him  with  the  sole  and  undisputed  title  to 
that  great  name  which  was  known  and 
respected  by  all  of  the  white  tribes. 

This  story  interested  me  greatly,  and 
it  made  Sutro  mad.  "Why  in  thunder 
didn't  we  think  of  that  first!1"  he  de- 
manded. Toward  the  last  it  nearly 
ruined  his  trip.  The  idea  of  selling  a 
merchandise  of  which  the  advertised  value 
was  priceless,  yet  the  delivery  of  which 
cost  nothing,  appealed  to  his  business 
acumen.  No  inventories,  no  dead  stock, 
no  cost  price,  no  competition,  no  adver- 
tising expense,  and  yet  each  and  every 
piece  of  merchandise  a  household  word. 

And  such  stories  might  be  multiplied  by 
the  hundred.  There  was  the  story  of  the 
broken  copper,  the  yarn  of  the  secret  pot- 
latch,  the  painted  hermit,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  interesting  stories  which  come  to 
the  ears  of  men  who  sail  their  leisurely 
way  about  the  north-west,  exploring  out- 
of-the-way  places,  meeting  strange  men 
on  terms  of  friendship,  poking  into  hid- 
den nooks,  listening  to  strange  characters. 

So  we  came  loafing  back  through  sun- 
lit, sparkling  waters,  renewing  friend- 
ships we  had  made  on  the  trip  up,  mingl- 
ing with  other  yachtsmen,  seeing  human 
nature  with  the  blinds  up. 

I  am  not  a  sailor,  and  never  will  be,  but 
I  am  a  yachting  enthusiast.  A  yacht 
costs  but  little  more  than  the  better  class 
of  automobiles.  It  is  a  floating  home,  a 
vacation  where  a  man  can  take  his  friends, 
his  cameras,  his  dogs  if  he  will.  (We  took 
two.)  On  a  yacht  a  man  can  get  into  the 
uncrowded  spaces  of  the  world,  can  drift 
peacefully  through  a  vacation,  forming 
rich  friendships,  seeing  strange  country, 
exploring  wild  places.  He  carries  his 
own  hotel  with  him,  and  he  can  stay  as 
long  as  he  wishes  in  any  intriguing  place. 

I  cannot  enthuse  over  the  bounding 
main,  the  rolling  motion,  the  cracking 
sail,  but  I  can  realize  that  the  joys  of 
yachting  are  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
the  pangs  which  a  landlubber  must  suffer. 

Seasickness  be  hanged!  I  am  a  yachts- 
man. 


Health 
Demands 


a 


Spotless  Refrigerator! 


I 


N  no  place  in  the  house  is  cleanliness  more 
necessary  than  in  the  refrigerator. 


There's  no  safer,  quicker,  more  thorough 
cleanser  than  SAPOLIO  for  ice  boxes  or  food 
receptacles. 

The  modern,  fine'glazied  enamel  refrigerator 
almost  keeps  itself  immaculate .  Just  the  routine 
light  cleaning  with  SAPOLIO  is  sufficient.  For 
the  old  type  ice.  box  more  difficult  to  take  care 
of,  SAPOLIO  is  the  finest  cleaner  made.  Its 
thoroughness  helps  save  money — for  food  keeps 
better  and  longer  where  cleanliness  is  assured. 


SAPOLIO  cleans — scours- 
agreeable  dust  or  odor. 


-polishes.    No  dis- 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

SAPOLIO 


Blue  Band 
Silver  Wrapper 


For  the  children! 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  tht 
cut'out  of  Spotless  Town' 
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Loop  'Em  and  Lose  'Em 


rind  spirals.  But  he  got  the  Jenny  off  this 
time  as  though  he  had  a  glass  of  water  filled 
to  the  brim  on  each  wing — and  was  trying 
not  to  spill  a  drop.  He  climbed  at  the 
mildest  of  angles,  and  when  he  finally  did 
bank  around  the  wings  were  only  tilted 
enough  to  prevent  a  bad  skid.  It  was 
certainly  pathetic. 

He  circled  the  field  twice,  and  then 
nosed  her  down  gently.  It  was  the  sort  of 
joy-hop  a  fellow  would  give  his  aged 
grandmother  on  an  afternoon  when  she 
had  a  bad  headache. 

"Oh,  man!"  Vandemore's  voice  was 
choked  with  mirth.    "It's  too  good  to — " 

He  stopped.  We  both  stared  up  at  the 
Jenny.  She  had  been  coming  down  in 
an  easy  glide.  Now,  suddenly,  she  had 
gone  into  a  stiff  zoom! 

I  let  out  a  yell.  We  were  close  enough 
to  see  Boots  jerk  his  head  around  toward 
the  rear  cockpit.  The  plane  went  up, 
nose  to  the  clouds.  She  was  on  her  back — 
then  came  down  with  a  screaming  of  wind 
through  wires.  A  loop — three  hundred 
feet  off  the  ground! 

Then  I  got  it!  "The  girl's  flying!"  I 
shouted.  "That's  a  dual-control  ship — 
and  the  girl's  flyin'  her  now!" 

I  didn't  look  at  Vandemore — but  I  did 
watch  that  ship.  And  it  was  something 
worth  looking  at.  She  got  around  five 
thousand  feet  of  altitude — right  after 
that  ground-loop — and  then  that  Jenny 
did  her  stuff.  Immelmans,  wing-overs, 
loops,  spins,  zooms — about  everything 
that  a  human  can  do  with  a  ship.  Then 
she  was  on  level  keel  again,  and  a  figure 
was  crawling  out  on  a  wing! 

The  ship  banked  around,  was  headed 


(Continued  from  page  27) 

toward  the  woods  and  the  lake  to  the 
east  of  the  field.  It  was  a  sparsely  in- 
habited section,  and  I  couldn't  see  why 
the  plane  was  flying  that  way.  It  was 
Vandemore  who  figured  it. 

"They're  both  out  on  the  wings!"  he 
muttered.    "They're  going — " 

He  didn't  finish.  One  figure  was  drop- 
ping clear  of  the  ship,  which  was  nosing 
down,  out  of  control.  The  other  was  al- 
most to  the  wing-tip.  I  held  my  breath. 
Then  the  other  figure  was  clear,  plunging 
down. 

WE  could  hear  the  crackling  of  silk 
as  the  small  lead-' chute  pulled  out 
the  bigger  arc  of  white  cloth.  And  the 
second  'chute  opened  five  seconds  later.  I 
sighed  heavily.  The  Jenny  was  going 
down  in  a  tight  spin,  and  the  wind  was 
drifting  both  'chutes  back  toward  our  field. 

Then  I  looked  at  Vandemore  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  white  around  the  lips, 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  didn't  get  it 
at  all.  But  I  had  an  idea  that  my  feeble 
brain  was  on  to  what  had  happened. 

"Come  on!"  I  shouted.  "Let's  get 
out  there  on  the  field!" 

Then  I  ran  for  it,  and  heard  Vandemore 
pounding  along  behind  me.  We  weren't 
the  only  ones.  Phil  Bates  was  running 
out,  and  so  were  most  of  the  other  pilots 
and  ground-crew  men.  The  Jenny 
crashed  with  a  fine  boom  as  the  'chutes 
neared  the  field,  several  hundred  feet 
apart. 

"Amen!"  I  panted.  "Boots  was — a 
good — flyer!" 


And  I  was  right.  It  was  what  the  high- 
brow writers  are  inclined  to  term  a  "splen- 
did gesture".  Something  like  that,  any- 
way. Boots,  with  his  arm  linked  through 
one  of  the  girl's,  smoked  a  pill  and  told  me 
about  it.    Vandemore  had  faded. 

"Mary  told  me  about  it — while  we 
were  getting  set  to  go  up,"  he  said  slowly. 
"It  hit  me  pretty  hard.  And  then  she 
told  me  something  else.  And  we  both 
felt  the  same  way.  So  we  decided  to  have 
one  last  fling — and  smash  the  goblet.  It 
was  a  good  game,  eh,  Mary?" 

The  girl  smiled  a  bit  tremulously.  She 
nodded. 

"It  was  a  good  game,"  she  agreed  in 
a  shaky  voice.  "But  there  are  better  ones." 

I  could  read  in  her  words  how  much 
she  had  hated  stunt  work.  A  home-girl? 
I  had  a  hunch  that  she  was  just  that — a 
home-girl.  We  don't  all  get  the  breaks, 
at  first.  Sometimes  we  have  to  work  for 
them.  And  Mary  Brown  had  worked  for 
hers — I  could  see  that. 

Boots  Bailey  grinned.  "The  Jenny  was 
insured  most  of  the  way,"  he  said  slowly. 
"And  I'll  fix  up  the  difference  with  Phil. 
It  was  worth  it — and  we  still  have  enough 
to  go  into  the  boot  business." 

The  girl  smiled  up  at  him.  I  felt  kind 
of  sick.  Joy-hopping  is  a  lonesome  game, 
in  a  way.     Boots  chuckled. 

"Loop  'em — and  lose  'em!"  he  mut- 
tered, and  held  the  girl  closer. 

"A  good  theory — and  a  bum  practice!" 
I  stated.    "It  didn't  work  out,  Boots." 

He  held  the  girl  even  closer,  which  was 
a  tough  job. 

"With  ships  it  did!"  he  replied,  which 
was  correct. 


Footholds  of  Men 


Side  by  side  the  old  friends  pelted  across 
the  hard  clay.  Hilarita,  in  their  rear, 
followed  them  demurely  enough,  for  all 
her  hot  desire  to  pound  after  them.  Hilar- 
ita— little  joyous  one,  from  her  very  name 
— knew  the  urge  which  sent  the  men  flying 
across  the  clay;  she  felt  it  herself.  She  did 
not  send  her  own  horse  forward;  it  would 
be  improper  (not  that  she  cared  for  that!) 
to  race  after  her  father  and  Fra  Juan;  she 
realized  that  the  two  wanted  a  moment — 
alone — of  forgetfulness. 

II 

HILARITA  DEL  VALLE  had  seen 
five  ranchos  added  to  the  dis- 
trict tributary  to  San  Rafael  Arcangel; 
only  three  had  existed  when  the  del 
Valles  had  been  granted  the  land  of 
Buena  Esperanza.  At  Saucelito  (on  a 
clear  day  one  might  see  the  soldiers  in 
the  presidio)  was  the  rancho  of  the  same 
name,  owned  by  William  Sanderson,  an 
Englishman  who  had  been  a  pilot  and  sea- 
captain.  Bordering  this  was  Corte  de 
Madera  del  Presidio  (from  which  the 
wood  for  padres  and  soldiers  across  the 


(Continued  from  page  ig) 

bay  was  cut)  owned  by  another  English- 
man, Arthur  Wayne.  Both  men  had  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  both  considered 
themselves  Californians,  not  English. 

Rancho  Santa  Antonia,  north  and  east 
of  Buena  Esperanza,  belonged  to  an  Irish- 
man, don  Patricio  Callanan,  who  spoke  a 
language  strange  to  hear,  being  a  mixture 
of  English,  Spanish  and  a  dozen  Indian 
dialects;  when  drunk  (which  was  not  sel- 
dom) don  Patricio  could  and  did  add  a 
smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Ranchos 
de  las  Baulinas,  San  Rafael  Arcangel  and 
las  Pulgas  del  Diablo  (the  fleas  of  the 
devil  still  present)  had  been  newly  settled; 
the  adobe  haciendas  were  white  in  the  sun. 
The  land  of  the  de  la  Torre's,  called  de  la 
punte  del  Monte,  touched  that  of  the  del 
Valle's;  the  families  were  friendly,  since 
both  were  (as  don  Estevan  said)  gente  de 
razon — people  of  intelligence. 

North  of  these  ranchos  were  only  the 
Indios  and  the  Russians. 

San  Rafael  Arcangel  and  the  ranchos 
were  isolated.    The  mission  was  merely  a 


place  to  heal  the  sick  of  body  and  mind. 
Until  this  year  not  even  soldiers  had  been 
quartered  there.  Fra  Juan  Amoros,  the 
padre,  had  no  brother-priest  for  company 
or  help. 

PERHAPS  ten  thousand  cattle 
ranged  don  Estevan's  hills.  A 
tenth  of  the  increase  (estimated,  for  he 
did  not  know  how  many  he  owned)  were 
driven  each  year  to  the  mission.  How 
many  horses  were  his  he  never  knew. 
A  man  might  ride  a  different  one  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  every  day  of  the 
week — what  more  could  one  ask? 

Hilarita  del  Valle  had  been  a  leggy  big- 
eyed  child  when  the  Santa  Luisa  had  been 
driven  north  of  the  channel  by  wind  and 
taken  shelter  at  las  Baulinas.  The  wooded 
hills,  the  halfmoon  beach  pounded  by  surf, 
the  wind-whipped  pine  and  madrona,  had 
touched  don  Estevan's  heart  with  loneli- 
ness. "I  go  no  further,"  he  had  told  the 
captain  of  the  Santa  Luisa;  that  he  was 
landed,  he,  his  goods,  his  servant  and  his 
daughter,  without  gold  passing,  is  still 
considered  a  miracle. 
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SNOWDRIFT 

for  making  cake 
and  biscuit  and  pie 
crust  and  for  all 
wholesome  frying. 
Snowdrift  is  so 
dainty  and  fresh 
and  good-to-eat 
that  it  makes  fried 
food  a  real  delicacy. 
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my  woman  w 
sweeps  or  beats  a  rug* 


iTITiT tm  VJ4&&  1  »iT*5 J  P 


Ask  your  electrical  company  or  dealer  to  help 
you  select  the  labor-saving  electric  appliances 
best  suited  for  your  home. 


You  can  buy,  from  any  electrical 
dealer,  household  helpers  having 
electric  equipment  made  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  and 
bearing  the  G-E  monogram.  This 
monogram  is  on  fans  and  Mazda 
lamps,  and  on  motors  that  run 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines, 
dishwashers,  sewing  machines,  and 
many  other  labor  savers. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Y  cup  vinegar  1  teaspoon  gelatine 
1  tablespoon  Worces-   2  tablespoons  cold 

tershire  sauce  water 

Remove  skin  and  bones  from  canned 
salmon  or  the  freshly  cooked  fish.  Separ- 
ate into  flakes  and  press  through  a  sieve 
or  a  potato  ricer.  Add  salt,  pepper,  pap- 
rika and  Worcestershire  sauce.  Soften 
gelatine  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in  hot 
vinegar  and  add  to  salmon.  Pack  firmly 
in  a  slightly  greased  mold  and  allow  to 
chill.  When  firm  turn  out  on  serving 
platter  and  spread  with  mayonnaise. 

Russian  Salad 
6  tomatoes  Y  cup  cold  cooked 

Yz  cup  diced  cucum-       peas 

bers  1  pickle  chopped  fine 

Yi  cup  tomato  pulp     Pepper  and  salt 

Y  cup  diced  chicken   Vinegar 

Peel  tomatoes,  remove  a  thin  slice  from 
the  top  of  each  and  remove  pulp  from  in- 
side. Sprinkle  with  salt,  invert  and  drain 
upside  down  for  a  half  hour.  Place  pulp 
in  a  strainer  to  drain.  Mix  cucumbers, 
peas,  pickle,  tomato  pulp,  season  and 
squeeze  out  all  surplus  moisture.  Add 
cold  chicken  mixed  with  mayonnaise,  re- 
fill tomatoes  with  mixture,  garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  on  lettuce. 

Chicken  Salad 
3  cups  cooked  chicken    1  teaspoon  salt 
cut  in  cubes  1  tablespoon  chopped 


1  cup  celery  cut  in 

pieces 
1  cup  cucumbers  cut 

in  cubes 


sour  pickle 
French  dressing  and 
mayonnaise 


Cut  cucumber  pulp  in  cubes.  Marinate 
chicken,  celery,  cucumber  and  pickle  with 
French  dressing.  When  ready  to  serve 
drain  and  mix  with  mayonnaise.  Arrange 
on  lettuce  with  additional  mayonnaise  as 
a  garnish.    Decorate  with  celery  curls. 

Vegetable  Combination  Salad 
1  cup  cooked  peas  1  cup  chopped  cooked 

1  cup  chopped  cooked       beets 

carrots  Y  teaspoon  salt 

1  green  pepper  %  teaspoon  pepper 

Marinate  peas,  carrots  and  beets  separ- 
ately. Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut 
the  green  pepper  into  half  inch  rings. 
Place  three  rings  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  ar- 
ranged on  individual  plates.  Fill  one  ring 
with  peas,  one  with  carrots  and  one  with 
beets.  Serve  with  French  dressing  and 
mayonnaise. 

Pineapple  Salad 

Y  cup  sugar  1  cup  crushed  pine- 

Y  cup  vinegar  apple 

Y  cup  water  2  cups  sweet  mixed 
1  tablespoon  gelatine       pickles 


2  tablespoons  cold 
water 


Y  cup  almonds 


Turn 
firm. 


Boil  vinegar,  sugar  and  water  together 
until  the  syrup  will  spin  a  thread.  Soften 
gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dissolve  in 
syrup.  Cool.  Add  pineapple  and  pickles 
which  have  been  finely  chopped.  Add 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped, 
into  molds  and  allow  to  become 
Serve  on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

June  Salad 
1  cup  diced  tomatoes   2  cucumbers  diced 
1  cup  diced  celery 
1  cup  finely  shredded 

cabbage 
3  sweet  pickles  cut  up 

fine 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  serve  with 
cooked  salad  dressing.  Garnish  with 
pimiento  strips. 


\Y  tablespoons 
minced  onion 

3  hard  cooked  eggs 
chopped 


THIS  DELICIOUS 
D  E S^ERT 


4  tablespoons Ghirardelh's 

Ground  Chocolate 
2  egg  whites 
Y  teaspoon  vanilla 
Maraschino  cherries  or 
Puffed  raisins 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five 
minutes.  Place  sugar  and  choco' 
late  in  a  small  sauce  pan,  stir  in 
hot  water  and  boil  one  minute. 
Remove  from  heat,  add  gelatine, 
stir  until  dissolved.  Set  aside  in 
a  pan  of  cold  water  or  in  refrig' 
erator.  Stir  occasionally;  when 
quite  thick,  beat  with  a  wire 
whisk  or  spoon  until  frothy.  Add 


whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  and 
continue  beating  until  pudding 
holds  its  shape. 

Serve  with  whipped  cream  and 
garnish  with  cherries  or  raisins. 
Six  average  servings. 

Remember,  there  is  no 
substitute  for 


CHU  A/jPv  D  E  L  L  I  '  S 


Chocolate 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 


Mail  this  coupon  for  Ghirardelli's  boo\  of  tested  chocolate  recipes — free ! 

D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  905  North  Point  St.,  San  Francisco 
Please  send  me  free,  your  book  of  tested  chocolate  recipes  for  baking  and  dessert  making. 

J^ame 

Address 
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For  the  Perfection 

of  your  Complexion 

Every  woman  knows  that  no 
single  feature  of  feminine  beauty 
is  so  important,  so  vital,  as  a  flaw- 
less, beautiful  skin.  It  is  yours  if 
you  like. 

Kremola — the  pure,  white, 
dainty  cream  brings  out  all  hidden 
beauties,  gives  complexions  that 
flower-like,  ivory-tinted  texture — 
the  dream  of  every  woman — the 
admiration  of  every  man. 

Quickly  prove  to  yourself  the  amazing 
effectiveness  of  Kremola.  Note  how  it 
banishes  all  facial  blemishes.  Moth 
patches,  tan,  dark  spots,  muddy  com- 
plexion— even  eczema — fade  away  and 
disappear.  Try  one  complete  box  of 
Kremola.  Then  note  the  real  skin  beauty 
that  can  be  yours. 

Large  Size  Box  $1.25 

At  drug  and  dept.  stores  or  by  mail 
prepaid.    Beauty  booklet  free. 

DIL  C.  H.  BERRY  CO. 

2975  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


r 


DARKENS  and  BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES  and  BROWS 
INSTANTLY,  makes  them  ap- 

f>ear  naturally  dark,  long  and 
ttxariaDt.  Adds  wonderful  charm. 
beauty  and  expression  to  any  face. 
Perfectly  harmless.  Used  by  millions 
of  lovely  women.  BLACK  or  BROWN. 
obtainable  in  solid  form  or  water- 
proof liquid.  75c  at  your  dealer's  or 
direct  postpaid. 
MAYBELLINECO.  CHICAGO 


(ZWBOURJOISjU* 

"On      18     Rot   Ol  LA  PAIX       i£- 

JAVA 

The  Wonderful  French  FacePtrwder 

The  loveliness  of  a  smooth,  young  skin  is 
yours— through  Java !  And  its  youthful 
bloom  is  lasting  despite  wind  or  weather. 

A  TINT  FOR  EVERY  TYPE 

Also  eight  handmade  French  Rouges 
bv  Bourjoij  suiting  any  complexion. 

Cans-.  BOURJOIS.Inc. -.  New  York 

r       1     B   Pat,  Mr. 
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Conducted  by  Marise  de  Fleur 


Exercise  for  Beauty 


ASHORT  time  ago  a  woman 
who  had  just  returned  from 
the  east  was  describing  a 
play  she  had  seen  in  which 
the  hero  was  pursued 
throughout  by  an  overpowering  fear  that 
finally  defeated  him. 

"You  could  see  it  in  his  knees,"  she  said. 
"Even  when  his  face  showed  no  fear,  his 
knees  were  afraid." 

This  is  the  rare  and  sensitive  art  of  the 
actor.  Others  are  not  expected  to  have  it 
developed  to  the 
same  degree,  but  a 
body  that  "-moves 
with  ease,  and  at  least 
speaks  of  perfect  con- 
trol, buoyant,  radiant 
health  and  a  tranquil 
mind  is  a  possession 
that  is  often  envied 
by  those  with  greater 
beauty  of  face  and 
feature.  Grace  of  car- 
riage and  movement 
gives  a  poise  to  the 
body  that  is  reflected 
in  the  mind.  A  person  who 
can  enter  a  room,  greet  the  people 
who  are  there  without  awkward- 
ness, sit  down  without  hesitation 
and  talk  without  fidgeting  can 
achieve  a  social  success  without 
great  beauty  or  brilliance.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  body  under  complete  control, 
to  know  how  to  walk  and  how 
to  stand,  how  to  sit  down  and 
how  to  rise,  and  to  do  it  all  without  self- 
consciousness. 

A  certain  grace  of  line  is  almost  neces- 
sary although  there  are  people  who  have 
most  of  these  points  housed  in  bodies  that 
are  a  contradiction  to  each  and  every  one. 
Paul  Whiteman,  for  example.  A  great 
hulk  of  a  man,  but  who  that  has  seen  him, 
leading  his  musicians  with  a  complete 
lack  of  gesticulation  can  deny  him  the 
rhythm  and  grace  that  somehow  he  man- 
ages to  express  in  spite  of  his  size.  How- 
ever, for  the  average  person  there  is  a  re- 
lation between  correct  weight  and  the 
poise  that  gives  a  calm  assurance  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  enters  a  new  group  of 
people  as  a  stranger,  without  much  to 
recommend  him  except  his  appearance 
and  the  handful  of  social  graces  that  are 
the  marks  of  good  breeding  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world. 

A  strong  active  body,  with  resilient, 
well-developed  muscles  gives  a  confidence 
to  its  owner  of  which  he  is  scarcely  con- 
scious. He  has  not  that  awful  feeling  of 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  hands 


and  feet  that  so  often  makes  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  shy  and  nervous.  Nowadays, 
some  form  of  athletics,  some  game  or 
sport,  usually  takes  care  of  this  for  young 
people  of  school  and  college  age,  but  with 
the  majority  of  the  world,  women  espe- 
cially, exercise  is  neglected  more  or  less 
after  the  period  of  early  youth,  often  with 
the  loss  of  the  slim  lines  and  easy  grace 
that  are  such  an  alluring  part  of  modern 
beauty. 

The  first  move  of  a  woman  who  begins 
to  realize  that  she 
is  accumulating  too 
many  pounds  is 
toward  dieting,  but 
exercise  will  often  do 
what  dieting  cannot 
accomplish,  and  in 
any  case  the  diet 
should  be  accompan- 
ied by  exercises  that 
give  a  point  and 
direction  to  the  self- 
denial.  Then,  too,  as 
a  woman  trains  down 
to  a  slimmer  outline 
there  are  always  hollows  that 
should  be  filled  out,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  proper  exercises 
faithfully  followed.  Exercising 
should  be  done  slowly  and  care- 
fully, especially  at  first,  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  possible  in  going 
through  the  paces.  Turn  on  the 
phonograph  and  let  music  suggest 
the  rhythm  that  will  do  so  much 
to  aid  in  correct  exercising.  Don't 
keep  it  up  too  long  at  first,  or  the  muscles 
that  have  grown  weak  from  neglect  will 
rebel  with  a  stiffness  that  makes  itself 
felt  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 

CORRECT  breathing  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  exercise,  for  it  is  essential 
that  plenty  of  fresh  air  be  taken  into  the 
lungs  during  the  work.  Be  sure  that  the 
breath  is  drawn  into  the  extreme  lower 
part  of  the  lung  with  a  consequent  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  entire  dia- 
phragm, extending  into  the  abdomen.  An 
excellent  exercise  for  chest  development 
includes  a  breathing  exercise  also.  It  is 
one  we  have  all  learned  in  our  early  school 
days  but  have  probably  neglected  since 
that  time  and  for  that  reason  will  bear 
repeating. 

Draw  in  the  breath  while  raising  the 
arms  slowly  at  the  sides  until  the  fingers 
meet  back  to  back  overhead.  Exhale  as 
the  arms  are  brought  down  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Repeat  this  ten  times.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  spine  should 
be  straight.     This  is  not  possible  as  you 
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will  see  if  you  consult  charts  that  show 
the  spinal  curve.  To  obtain  a  correct 
position,  hold  the  head  well  up  and  the 
chin  drawn  in  slightly.  The  chest  and 
abdomen  will  fall  into  line  and  the  body 
assume  a  carriage  that  is  without  stiffness 
while  it  moves  with  free  grace. 

The  person  who  uses  exercises  to  reduce 
must  pursue  them  regularly  and  put  all 
the  punch  that  is  possible  into  them.  Al- 
most any  exercises  will  do  at  first  to  get  rid 
of  extra  flesh  and  give  the  muscles  tone  and 
elasticity.  When  the  pounds  have  begun 
to  fall  away,  certain  places  will  remain 
stubborn  and  special  exercises  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  shape.  To 
reduce  the  bust  all  stretching  exercises 
with  the  arms  are  good.  Put  the  hands 
together  in  front  of  the  body  and  stretch. 
Elevate  and  lower  them  in  this  position 
several  times,  pushing  them  out  from 
you  so  that  you  can  feel  the  stretch  and 
pull. 

To  reduce  the  hips  nothing  is  better 
than  rolling,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  an  amusing  vein. 
However,  there  is  a  correct  technic  even  to 
an  exercise  as  simple  as  this.  Stretch  out 
on  the  floor  and  extend  the  arms  over  the 
head.  Put  the  legs  close  together  and  roll 
completely  over  five  times  in  the  same 
direction.  Then  roll  back  to  the  starting 
point  the  same  number  of  complete 
revolutions. 

ANY  of  the  exercises  that  bend  from 
the  waist  are  also  good  for  reducing 
the  hips  and  thighs.  The  well-known  exer- 
cise of  raising  the  arms  over  the  head  and 
bending  forward  until  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
touch  the  floor  is  effective.  This  exercise 
is  interesting  because  it  tests  your  prog- 
ress from  week  to  week.  At  first  your 
fingertips  may  not  reach  within  six  inches 
of  the  floor,  but  persistent  trying  will 
gradually  lessen  the  distance  and  your 
hips  at  the  same  time. 

Thick  ankles  can  often  be  slenderized 
somewhat  by  wiggling  the  toes.  Stretch 
them  as  you  have  seen  the  family  cat 
stretch  its  claws.  Imagine  you  are  digging 
your  claws  into  the  rug  and  out  again. 
Then  twist  the  foot  at  the  ankle  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  round  and 
round. 

Another  exercise  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  some  practise  but  is 
most  effective  is  done  from  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. Place  the  palms  of  the  hands  flat  on 
the  floor  at  the  sides  and  a  little  behind 
the  body  and  stretch  the  legs  out  close  to- 
gether in  front.  Now  without  flexing  the 
knees  raise  the  body  off  the  floor  by  rest- 
ing the  weight  on  the  hands.  Repeat  this 
only  five  times  at  first,  gradually  increas- 
ing to  ten.  This  also  improves  the  shape 
and  strength  of  the  arm. 

In  exercising  remember  that  regularity 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Do  not 
begin  more  than  you  can  continue  every 
day  in  the  week.  Make  it  a  pleasure  that 
becomes  a  habit,  a  delightful  habit.  Fol- 
low it  with  a  cool  shower  or  sponge  bath, 
if  you  are  able.  If  you  do  not  react  well 
to  moderately  cold  water,  make  it  tepid  or 
warm  but  remember  that  a  bath  that  is 
too  hot  is  apt  to  be  very  relaxing.  A  warm 
bath  can  often  be  followed  by  a  cold 
shower  and  the  blood  stirred  into  quick 
action  by  a  brisk  rubbing.  Or  if  a  tub 
bath  is  taken  a  handful  of  coarse  bath 
salts  will  often  give  the  necessary  stimulus. 


The  health  and  beauty 
of  the  hair 

depend  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of 
the  scalp.     Normal  capillary  circu- 
lation and  nerve   tone   mean   well- 
nourished   roots  —  strong,    vigorous 
hair  shafts — lively,  lustrous  hair. 
Important  also,  of  course,  that  the 
scalp  be  kept  really  clean.    Excel- 
lent for  these  purposes  is  Liquid  Sil- 
merine.    Rubbed  into  the  scalp  it  has 
a  wholesome  tonic  effect,  invigorating 
tissues,  improving  circulation.  And  it 
effectually  eliminates  dandruff,  dirt,  excess 
oiliness.    Always  use  before  shampooing 
For  the  strength  and  welfare  of  your  hair — for  in- 
tensifying its  natural  color — for  keeping  it  delight- 
fully soft,  silky,  with  a  gleamy  gloss  and  sheen — use 
Liquid  Silmerine  regularly.    It's  a  toilet  requisite. 
For  straight  hair — men,  women,  children — Silmer- 
ine is  the  ideal  dressing.    Keeps  hair  smooth  and 
neat  all  day  and  evening — without  being  greasy  or 
sticky.    Makes  unruly  hair  easy  to  manage. 

Liquid  Silmerine 

Bring  out  the 
hidden  beauty 

Do  you  know  that  just  beneath  that  soiled,  discoloied, 
faded  or  aged  complexion  is  one  fair  to  look  upon?  Mer- 
colized  Wax  will  gradually,  gently,  peel  off  the  devitalized 
surface  skin,  revealing  the  youthfully  fresh,  white  and 
beautiful  skin  underneath.  It  leaves  no  trace  but  that 
of  increased  loveliness.  The  new  complexion  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one,  not  to  be  compared  at  all  with  a  make-up. 


For  keeping  the  hair  wavy  or  curly — even  under 
most  trying  conditions — Silmerine  long  has  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation.  Use  with  utmost  confidence. 
Large  bottle,  with  adjustable  cap,  $1.00,  at  drug 
stores  and  toilet  counters  everywhere. 

PARKER  BELMONT  &  COMPANY 
23S0  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gives  a  neat, 
well-groomed  effect 


It  hastens  Nature's  efforts.  Shedding 
worn-out  skin  is  Nature's  way  of  renewing 
the  complexion.  Tiny  cutaneous  particles 
come  off  day  by  day.  When  this  skin  shed- 
ding begins  to  lag — as  it  does  in  time — 
complexion  troubles  begin.  Nature  may 
then  be  assisted  by  simply  applying  Mer- 
colized  Wax.  The  Wax  actually  destroys 
the  mask  of  dead  scarf  skin — causing  no 
discomfort.  It  makes  the  pores  breathe;  livens  up 
the  whole  countenance.  All  of  a  sudden  you  seem 
to  have  lost  10  to  20  years  from  your  age. 


Freckles,  pimples,  liver  spots,  moth  patches,  etc., 
of  course  disappear  with  the  discarded  cuticle.  Isn't 
this  better  than  attempting  to  hide  or  cover  up  skin 
defects,  and  stifling  the  pores  with  a  soggy  mass  of 
creams  or  other  cosmetics'! 

Mereolized  Wax  will  give  you  a  new  skin  of  en- 
chanting beauty  and  girlish  charm — bearing 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  artificiality.  One  that 
will  give  you  complete  confidence  in  your  appear- 
ance— one,  indeed,  that  will  make  folks  turn  a 
second  time  to  look  at  you  in  passing. 

And  all  theseresults  are  accomplished  by  using  just 
one  box  of  Mereolized  Wax — less  than  that,  in  fact. 

Try  it  today — 95c  a  box,  with  full  directions,  at 
any  drug  or  department  store. 


MERCOLIZED  WAX 

Removes    Wrinkles 
In   15  Minutes 

Sounds  too  good  to  be  true?  It  is  true;  you  can  prove  it  this  very  day.  If  you  want  to  see 
wrinkles,  creases,  sagginess  completely  disappear  from  your  face  in  15  minutes,  just  mix  a 
spoonful  of  Powdered  Tarkroot  with  a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  apply  this  soothing 
mixture  to  your  face.  Then  sit  down  before  your  mirror  and  have  the  surprise  of  your  life ! 
See  the  Age  Lines  Vanish!  For  Blackheads,  Oiliness 

The  hated  lines  go  away  like  magic.    Behold,  ,      or  coarse  pores.    It  leaves    the  skin  velvety  soft 
now,  what  you  looked  like  when  young!     Watch  and  smooth,  with  a  healthy,  girlish  tint. 

Tarkroot  acts  upon  an  important  phys- 


the  sagginess  correct  itself.  Enjoy  the 
strange,  delicious  sensation  of  stimula- 
tion, support  and  plump,  smooth  firm- 
ness. When  you  wash  off  the  application, 
your  face  looks  much  younger. 

The  effect  is  far  better  than  that  of  the 
most  expert  face  massage. 

For  Baggy  Cheeks  and  Chin 

Instead  of  making  the  face  flabby,  as 
frequent  massaging  tends  to  do,  it  does 
the  very  opposite.  Reduces  flabbiness 
of  cheek,  chin  and  bagginess  beneath 
the  eyes.  It  fills  out  hollows  and  im- 
proves facial  contour  wonderfully.  It 
obliterates  worry,  care  and  age-marks! 
And   there's    nothing   quite   so   good 

Quickly 
Erases 
Wrinkles 


Dearborn  Supply  Co.,  2350  Clybourn  Av.,  Chicago 

TARKROOT 


ical  principle,  invigorating  skin  and 
underlying  tissues,  making  them  much 
firmer.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic,  for  you  wash 
it  off  after  it  has  done  its  work,  the  skin 
appearing  natural,  glowing,  refreshed. 

Costs  Less  Than  3  Cents 

an  application  when  purchased  in  the 
original  package.  So  Tarkroot  certainly 
is  not  expensive  to  use. 

Tarkroot  produces  such  really  amazing 
results  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  whole 
story  without  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion. Only  the  actual  experience  could 
make  you  believe  all  it  will  do.  Buy  a 
package  from  your  druggist  today. 


Improves 
Facial 
Contour 
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USE    THE    V  &H    PLAN 

distinctive 

furniture  o^ 
floor  coverings 

"thru  your' 

Local  Dealer  and 

fyeck&MllL 

A  real  thrill  awaits  you  at 
any  of  the  ten  Peck  &  Hills 
wholesale  displays.  Row 
after  row  of  delightfully 
smart  home  furnishings! 
Distinctiveness  combined 
with  quality  at  money- sav- 
ing prices! 

Your  local  furniture  deal- 
er will  sign  and  give  you  the 
Card  of  Introduction  which 
admits  you  to  any  Peck  & 
Hills  display.  Or  he  will 
show  you  the  Catalog,  from 
which  you  can  select. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  do 
either,  write  for  names  of 
dealers  near  you  who  can. 
Address  nearest  house — 
Peck  &  Hills  Furniture 
Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle. 

Wholesale  Furniture  and  Floor  Coverings 
We  sell  and  deliver  through 

\  retail  dealers  only. 

*'/\  FREE  BOOKLET 

R^li,  MfcV  tells  how  to  care 

for  home  furnish- 
ings. Write  for 
Booklet  S-6,    ad- 


dressing nearest 
house. 


COAST  TO   COAST  SERVICE 


Swimming  Poolsy^r  Country  Homes 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


a  sunny  day  when  they  went  secretly 
but  joyously  to  the  dangerous  old  swim- 
ming hole  in  the  river.  Nowadays  swim- 
ming is  not  a  forbidden  pleasure.  It  is  en- 
couraged both  by  parents  and  teachers. 
In  cities  the  natatoriums  have  come  as 
inevitably  as  the  parks.  Wise  parents  of 
country  children  are  now  providing  nata- 
toriums at  home.  The  one  in  the  illus- 
tration is  on  the  country  home  place  of  a 


walnut  grower  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
This  pool  is  so  near  the  house  that  the 
whole  family  can  conveniently  use  it  and 
is  so  prettily  arranged  with  the  terrace 
that  on  summer  days  it  becomes  the  liv- 
ing quarters  of  the  household.  Meals 
are  served  by  the  water's  reflecting  lights. 
It  is  a  delightful  place  for  entertaining, 
from  card  parties  and  teas  to  dancing  by 
radio  music.  Sanchia  Sanford. 


The  West  at  Washington 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


Phipps  of  Colorado.  For  eight  long  days 
the  man  from  California  held  the  Senate 
to  the  Boulder  Dam  bill,  including  one 
continuous  session  of  thirty  hours.  A 
number  of  opposition  senators  have  been 
heard  to  say  that  rather  than  go  through 
such  an  ordeal  again  they  will  come  down 
just  so  soon  as  Senator  Johnson  gets  the 
bill  up  in  the  Senate  again. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  to  the  Senator's 
credit  that  he  voted  for  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill — he  sort  of  slurs  over  that  in 
his  press  report  to  his  constituents,  kind 
of  intimating  that  his  course  was  a  credit 
to  his  heart  if  not  to  his  intellect.  But 
there  is  no  twilight  zone  in  his  journalistic 
reference  to  the  citrus  white  fly.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  against  the  fly,  and 
got  Congress  to  enroll  against  it.  Then 
there  is  the  fine  bit  of  work  the  Senator 
did,  California  cattlemen  cheering  him  on, 
in  breaking  up  the  navy  practice  of  buying 
its  beef  through  the  Panama  Canal  admin- 
istration (the  same  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia) while  California  was  running  over 
with  good  cheap  beef.  Furthermore,  the 
senator  "aided  the  creamerymen  of  Cali- 
fornia by  securing  a  chance  to  bid  on 
dairy  products  used  in  the  Navy."  That 
comes  of  having  a  strong  man  at  Wash- 
ington. Then  look  at  the  way  California 
got  into  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  pork 
barrel  at  Stockton,  Mare  Island,  Oakland 


and  Crescent  City.  Not  a  miss.  Then 
there  was  the  passage  of  the  Lea  bill, 
opening  deer  hunting  in  the  mountains 
between  Lake  and  Mendocino  counties 
and  the  Sacramento  Valley.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  admirers  of  the  Senator 
the  deer  bill  ranks  ahead  of  the  cruisers 
victory,  but  they  are  wrong. 

Altogether  the  Senator  has  good  reason 
for  being  happy,  not  the  least  being  that 
his  health  is  good.  So  far  he  has  got  along 
in  life  without  a  hobby.  He  doesn't  play 
golf,  he  doesn't  collect,  he  doesn't  ride 
horseback,  he  doesn't  motor  much  with 
himself  at  the  wheel — and  I  hate  to  let 
the  folks  back  home  know  that  he  has  a 
chauffeur,  but  facts  must  be  told  in  this 
page.  But,  oh  boy,  how  he  does  lick  up  a 
good  detective  story!  And  movies!  He 
has  a  projector  in  his  old  Calvert  colonial 
home  at  Riverdale  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington, and  has  the  whole  reels,  fresh 
from  the  shop,  all  to  himself  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  As  becomes  a  senator  from  the 
state  that  has  the  greatest  movie  output, 
the  senator  is  for  'em.  He  may  concede 
that  some  movies  are  better  than  others, 
but  that  any  could  be  bad  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  nature,  reason  and  obvious 
fact. 

It  does  look  as  if  the  Senator  were  cured, 
but  I  know  a  doctor  who  maintains  that 
nobody  was  ever  cured  of  anything. 


Jones  of  Zion 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


slides,  Zion  became  a  national  park.  Then 
Cedar  City  began  to  build  El  Escalante 
Hotel  out  of  all  proportion  to  a  town  of 
its  size.  Hard  times  stopped  the  job  in 
the  middle.  The  project  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  laughing-stock  only  by  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  home-folks 
financing  ever  witnessed.  The  butcher 
couldn't  pay  what  he  had  subscribed,  but 
he  could  give  an  order  for  round  steak 
which  a  carpenter  could  be  talked  into 
accepting  in  lieu  of  a  week's  pay.  Babies 
were  born  to  the  wives  of  bricklayers  who 
got  in  their  pay  envelopes  the  receipted 
bills  of  doctors  who  thus  canceled  their 
subscriptions  to  the  fund.  The  Union 
Pacific  strung  rails  from  its  main  line  at 
Lund  to  Cedar  City.  A  good  highway 
blasted  its  way  along  the  Great  Hurricane 
Fault.    President  Harding  was  induced  to 


visit  Zion  and  the  publicity  encouraged 
others  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  new  region 
to  see  if  they  could  find  what  he  said  he 
found  in  the  fantastically-colored  canyon. 
Tents  and  lean-tos  served  the  first  crowds 
and  then  came  lodges  and  hotels.  The 
great  six-ring  circus  of  which  Zion  is  the 
big  top  is  now  well  established  among  the 
chief  outdoor  attractions  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Zion  belongs  to  the  world  at  last  and  in- 
evitably will  inspire  multitudes. 

Randall  Jones  would  be  the  last  man  to 
headline  himself  as  the  hero  of  the  piece. 
His  list  of  those  who  gave  Zion  to  the 
world  numbers  several  hundred  names. 
But  anybody  on  that  list  would  be  quick 
to  say  that  the  lanky,  sunbaked  cypress 
of  Cedar  City  has  been  the  continuing 
goad  in  the  hand  of  Destiny.  He  was  the 
cockleburr    under   the    saddle    of  things 
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while  the  south  Utah  desert  was  kicking 
up  a  dust  that  could  drift  across  into  the 
eyes  of  the  National  Capitol.  It  was 
enough  for  him  when  he  saw  the  dream  of 
his  boyhood  come  true.  He  was  ready 
then  to  heave  a  long  sigh  and  go  back  to 
his  neglected  drawing-board  and  triangle. 

"Not  much!"  said  the  railroad  com- 
pany. "You've  got  people  everywhere 
excited  about  what's  hidden  in  yon  far-oft 
mountains.  It's  up  to  you  now  to  visit  a 
few  thousand  city  lecture  rooms  and 
country  schoolhouses  and  tell  'em  what 
to  expect  when  they  get  there." 

Thus  Randall  Jones,  with  his  amazing 
colored  slides  and  motion  pictures,  has  be- 
come a  pretty  familiar  figure  in  many 
corners  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
end  of  the  fourth  successful  tourist  season 
he  thought  he  saw  a  happy  change  in 
sight.  He  had  hopes  of  getting  home  for 
more  than  a  brief  visit  with  the  cheerful 
wife,  herself  a  daughter  of  the  mighty 
Utah  desert,  and  the  five  stalwart  sons, 
some  of  them  ready  to  go  off  to  college. 
But  suddenly  there  comes  a  call  that 
threatens  to  dash  his  pleasant,  but  mis- 
guided anticipations.  He  thought  he  had 
done  his  duty  by  Akron,  Portland  and 
Kalamazoo;  but  he  hadn't  foreseen  the 
the  clamor  from  Dublin,  Paris  and  Tim- 
buctoo!    Now  he  has  a  job! 


Answers 


{Continued  from  page  j8) 

(1)  Denver,  Colorado.  (2)  The  Palisade 
Glacier  in  California.  Near  Mt.  Whitney. 
(3)  Cripple  Creek — 1894;  Klondike — 
1896.  (4)  Yosemite  Falls — 1430  feet. 
(5)  Central  Colorado.  (6)  Roald  Amund- 
sen in  the  Gjoa  (1897-1899).  Ship  is  now 
in    Golden    Gate    Park,    San    Francisco. 

(7)  Arizona— 1925,  722,653,457  pounds. 

(8)  Wyoming.  (9)  Missionary  and  col- 
onizer of  Oregon  Territory  in  the  30's. 
(1802-1847).  (10)  Mormons  under  Brig- 
ham  Young.  (11)  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
(12)  Unofficial  committees  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  the  absence  of  stable 
government.  The  word  means  "watch- 
ful." (13)  John  Charles  Fremont,  who 
was  the  first  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  1856.  He  failed  to  beat  Bu- 
chanan but  did  his  work  so  well  that 
Lincoln  was  able  to  defeat  Douglas. 
(14)  Francis  Parkman.  (15)  Mt.  Whit- 
ney, 14,501  ft.  and  Death  Valley,  276 
ft.  below  sea  level,  in  California.  (16) 
Bret  Harte.  (17)  Washington,  1924 — ■ 
6,267,000,000  board  feet.  (18)  Virginia 
City,  Nevada.  (19)  It  is*  a  Spanish  word, 
meaning  "snowy  mountains."  (20)    Calif. 

(21)  The  underworld  in  old  San  Francisco. 

(22)  In  1898.  (23)  The  areas  now  covered 
by  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  part 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  extended 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  north  of  the  forty-second 
parallel  of  latitude.  (24)  Forty  square 
miles,  150  miles  southwest  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  of  a  newly  discovered  volcanic 
field  with  63  extinct  craters  and  bril- 
liantly colored  frozen  lava  flows  was  set 
aside  May  2,  1924,  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment. (25)  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  fluid 
content. 


cfaad 
a  balanced  life 

by  eating 
balanced  food 

Consider  Condensed  Milk  for  example 


/"T|     /[ORE  and  more  people  are  eat- 
]\/\  ing  their  way  to  better  health. 
^^  And  no  food  is  better  for  its 

balanced  food  properties,  its  full  measure 
of  vital  elements,  than  Condensed  Milk. 
There's  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
Condensed  Milk  is  simply  fine,  full-cream 
milk  with  part  of  the  water  removed. 
Refined  sugar  is  added  in  just  the  right 
proportions  to  give  extra  food  and  en- 
ergy value.  The  milk  and  sugar  are  thor- 
oughly pre-mixed  into  a  wholesome  prod- 
uct that  contains  all  those  vital  food 
elements  of  the  best  and  purest  milk,  plus 
the  quick  energy  of  sugar. 

For  seventy  years  housewives  have  used 
and  praised  this  healthful  "blended  rich- 
ness, of  milk-and-sugar." 

Generations  of  babies  have  been  reared 
to  healthful  maturity  on  it. 

Coffee  lovers  have  long  known  that  it 
makes  any  cup  of  good  coffee  better — 
more  flavorful. 

Thousands  of  good  cooks  have  dis- 
covered how  different,  how  unique — are 
the  many  dishes  made  with  Condensed 
Milk.  A  new  texture — a  different  result  is 
given  to  a  wide  variety  of  delicious 
recipes. 

For  example,  the  whole  family  will  like 
the  crisp  salad  pictured  below,  made  with 
"that  marvelous  mayonnaise  that  never 
goes  wrong  in  the  making."  Tangy  with 
flavor.  Economical,  too.  No  eggs.  Just 
ordinary  salad  ingredients,  plus  the  bal- 
anced goodness  of  Condensed  Milk. 


.  It's  just  the  thing  -to  eat — especially 
these  spring  days  when  the  system  craves 
for  succulent,  fresh  salads.  Fine  for  chil- 
dren "who  don't  like  green  things." 

Condensed  Milk  makes  dozens  of  other 
inimitable  dishes.  Crunchy  hot  breads. 
Delicate,  mouth-melting  custards.  The 
uses  are  legion.  And  in  every  drop  of 
Condensed  Milk  there's  health  and  vigor 
— the  full-cream  and  energy  goodness  of 
milk-and-sugar. 

Send  today  for  "Condensed  Milk  and 
Its  Uses  in  Good  Cookery".  Free.  The 
Borden  Company,  459  Borden  Building, 
350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

TOMATO  SUPREME  SALAD 

C ELECT  6  medium  sized  smooth  tomatoes, 
*-^  scald,  remove  skins.  Chill.  Cut  slice  from 
top,  remove  seeds  and  part  of  pulp.  Sprinkle  in- 
side with  pepper  and  salt,  invert  and  let  stand 
half  hour  in  cool  place.  When  ready  to  serve 
mix  2  cups  finely  shredded  celery  hearts 
(chilled)  and  '4  cup  finely  broken  nut  meats. 
Fill  tomato  cups.  Garnish  with  spoonful  of 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Mayonnaise  and 
halves  of  nut  meats.  Serve  on  crisp  lettuce 
leaves. 

CONDENSED  MILK 
MAYONNAISE 

Oiy/A"  well  K  tsp.  salt,  lA  tsp.  paprika,  ]/i 
^  '  ''tsp.  mustard.  Add  2  tsp.  Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk,  blending  thoroughly.  Gradually 
add  K  cup  olive  oil,  stirring  constantly.  As 
dressing  thickens  blend  in  %  cup  vinegar — 
1  tbsp.  at  a  time.  Continue  in  this  manner  un- 
til the  oil  is  all  incorporated.  Chill. 


THE        BORDEN        COMPANY 

350      MADISON        AVENUE         NEW       YORK        CITY 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  OF 

THE    AMERICAN    TELEPHONE    AND 

TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

There  are  twenty- five  Bell  Companies, 
but  there  is  but  one  Bell  System — and  but 
one  Bell  aim  and  ideal: 

A  telephone  service  for  this  nation  so 
far  as  humanly  possible  free  from  imper- 
fections, errors  and  delays,  and  enabling 
anyone  anywhere  at  any  time  to  pick  up 
a  telephone  and  talk  to  anyone  else  any- 
where else  in  this  country,  clearly,  quickly 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Walter  S.  Gifford 

President 
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4  PARKERS 
"HAIR 

Balsam 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 
STOPS  HAIR  FALLING 


'SHhs  been  used  with 
'  success  for  more  than  40 years 

RESTORES  COLOR  AND 
BEAUTY  TO  GRAY 
AND   FADED  HAIR 

eOtfr*^   at  all  drudjtfists 
HISCOX   CHEMICAL  WORKS 
PATCHOCUE.  NY. 

vWlienwashintf  hajr  alu>a\>s   use 
rlorcston    Shampoo  j 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 


^P0RI3MANS  FJUENir 


Because 


It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 

If  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to  us 
direct  35c  for  handy  cans. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 

Oil  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS 


High  Tide 
Come  Ouick 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

I  had  only  to  follow  his  lead.  We  each 
held  carbines  in  crooked  elbows  but  I  un- 
fastened the  flap  of  my  holster  and  tucked 
it  back  into  the  belt.  I  knew  the  weird 
speed  with  which  these  north-coast  ras- 
cals could  aim  and  fire  a  long-barrelled 
gun. 

But  the  element  of  surprise  was  in  our 
favor.  The  canoe  slid  easily  up  on  the 
salt  grass  and  the  two  Indians,  neither  of 
which  was  Tah-an,  leaped  ashore  and 
came  straight  toward  our  hiding  place. 
It  was  obvious  they  were  heading  for  the 
cabin  and  their  astonishment  was  ludi- 
crous as  Jimmy,  cocked  carbine  pressed 
against  his  hip,  stepped  from  concealment 
and  demanded: 

"White  Eye,  where  is  Tah-an?" 

Nor  could  I  entirely  suppress  a  gasp  of 
amazement.  So  this  pock-marked  scoun- 
drel was  White  Eye,  most  villainous  of  the 
river-rats  and  reputed  brother-in-law 
of  Tah-an.  The  cataract  that  entirely 
filmed  one  pupil  sufficiently  identified  the 
man.  Somewhere  inside  my  pack  was  a 
much-tattered  warrant  for  him  also.  The 
hesitation  of  the  surprised  Indians  was 
only  momentary.  Even  without  the  shock 
of  being  confronted  by  an  armed  white 
man  in  this  lawless  region,  the  Indian 
policeman's  unwavering  carbine  was 
eloquent  enough.  White  Eye  and  his 
companion  let  go  of  their  guns  as  though 
the  metal  had  suddenly  become  red  hot. 
At  Jimmy's  glance  I  handcuffed  the  two 
together:  Apologies,  if  necessary,  could  be 
made  later. 

"Now,"  said  the  little  policeman,  as  he 
lowered  the  hammer  of  his  carbine, 
"mebbe  we  goin'  find  out  plenty  t'ings. 
You  tell  me,  White  Eye,  where  is  Tah-an. 
You  talk  quick,  talk  trut'.  I  know  many 
t'ings  you  been  doin'." 

AS  an  example  of  the  psychological 
third  degree,  it  was  perfect.  The 
sudden  arrest,  Jimmy's  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  much  knowledge,  and  his  own  in- 
ability to  consult  with  his  criminally  cun- 
ning brother-in-law,  left  White  Eye's  mind 
groping  in  a  fog  of  bewilderment.  Nor 
could  he  take  refuge  in  a  plea  of  not  under- 
standing or  confer  with  his  companion  in 
their  native  tongue — not  in  the  presence 
of  Jimmy  Crickett,  who  could  converse  in 
every  dialect  along  the  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  river  between  Torwin  and  the 
white  man's  town  of  Sial.  White  Eye 
collapsed. 

"Tah-an  walk  in  water  last  night,"  he 
grunted,  "He  no  come  back.  I  come  see 
now." 

"You  tell  trut',  White  Eye,"  Jimmy 
snapped.  "Tell  all  trut'.  Dis  white  man 
police  goin'  take  you  to  Sial.  If  you  lie 
now,  you  hang  sure.  Talk  straight. 
Quick!" 

White  Eye's  evil  face  turned  green  at 
the  mention  of  hanging.  He  licked  dry 
lips  as  he  confessed: 

"Tah-an  listen.  Hear  shot  from  where 
he  put  cartridge  in  fireplace.  Den  he  say: 
'I  walk  in  water  at  Tewrip.  Stick  knife  in 
policeman  when   he  sleep.      In   morning 
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high  tide  come  quick.  Too  much  water 
for  walk  back.  I  build  smoke  fire.  You 
bring  boat'." 

Jimmy's  wrinkled  old  face  was  grim  as 
White  Eye  ceased  the  speech  that  would 
mean  many  years  of  confinement  for  him. 
He  growled : 

"I  know  you  speak  trut'  now.  But 
Tah-an  walk  in  water  no  more.  You  wait 
little  bit.    I  go  see  for  sure." 

I  knew  that  this  drama  of  the  northland 
was  nearing  its  end  and  dimly  I  sensed  a 
tragedy  but  I  forbore  to  ask  questions  as 
Jimmy  leashed  the  trembling  captives  to  a 
sapling  at  the  timber's  edge  and  turned 
toward  the  canoe  they  had  beached.  I 
would  be  shown,  not  told,  the  end.  That 
was  Jimmy's  way. 

But  when,  after  motioning  me  to  the 
stern  of  the  dugout,  the  old  fellow  began 
to  pole  the  craft  slowly  over  the  six  feet 
of  slack  water  that  covered  the  ford,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  what  I  saw.  A  dozen 
yards  from  shore  Jimmy  held  the  canoe 
steady  and  pointed  downward.  Huddled 
on  the  white  sandy  bottom  lay  the  figure 
of  Tah-an,  a  naked,  murderous  knife 
clasped  in  one  hand.  I  looked  long  before 
it  dawned  on  me  that  the  drowned  man's 
feet  were  crushed  between  the  jaws  of  the 
great  bear  trap.  No,  Tah-an  would  never 
walk  in  the  water  again.  Neither  would 
that  knife  ever  be  reddened  with  the  blood 
of  another  victim. 

As  the  canoe  slid  ashore  and  we  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  ebb  tide  so  that  we 
could  do  that  which,  because  of  our  official 
positions,  must  be  done,  I  asked: 

"Just  who  was  the  young  man  whom 
Tah-an  cut  so  badly?" 

"He  very  good  young  man,"  the  old 
Indian  answered.  "My  little  girl's  man. 
What  white  man  call  my  son-in-law." 


The  Rush  to 
Windy  Weepah 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

and  pay  their  compliments  to  Frank 
Horton,  the  owner,  who  spends  a  few 
hours  daily  in  his  "strike". 

Horton  is  an  affable,  smiling,  child-like 
man,  clad  in  a  shabby  business  suit,  with 
brown  shirt  and  hat.  He  looks  more  like 
a  village  grocer  than  a  miner,  though  he 
has  been  wielding  pick  and  pan  all  his  life. 
He  invites  myself  and  an  engineer,  Letson 
Balliet,  to  inspect  the  rock  and  "scour"  it 
for  values.  On  hands  and  knees  we  peck 
at  the  friable  stuff  with  jackknives,  and 
break  off  a  double  handful.  I  grind  it  in 
an  iron  mortar,  with  a  crowbar  for  pestle, 
and  wash  it  in  a  pan  of  water.  The  residue 
is  a  handful  of  pure,  whitish  gold." 

"That's  a  good  average  for  you,"  re- 
marked Horton.  "The  ore  is  worth 
$78,000  to  the  ton — allowing  a  ton  has 
2000  pounds." 

We  felt  that  we  were  sitting  over  a  mint. 
On  the  edge  of  the  hole  were  piled  up 
sacks,  thirteen  of  them,  each  holding 
eighty-five  pounds  of  hand-picked  ore, 
valued  at  #39  to  the  pound. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hillock  swarm  men 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  Nevada,  experts 
and     promoters;     rosy-cheeked     brokers 
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Strong  Arm 
Methods 


THE  dainty  touch  of  a 
feminine  finger  takes  on 
the  strength  of  a  strong  right 
arm  whenever  electric  power 
enters  the  domain  of  house- 
work. 

The  click  of  a  switch  on  a 
vacuum  cleaner  cleans  a  carpet 
— thanks  to  the  power  behind 
the  switch,  the  miles  of  wire 
that  bring  you  the  power,  the 
men  that  man  the  power-gen- 
erating machinery. 

In  short,  the  equipment  of 
your  power  and  light  company. 
Think  of  all  this  as  part  of 
that  strong  right  arm  your 
power  and  light  company  has 
lent  to  the  development  of 
the  West. 
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from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles; 
mining  men  like  the  famous  January 
Jones,  of  Goldfield  Bonanza  fame;  Zeb 
Kendall,  florid  and  dapper  Eddie  Meade, 
Liddell,  the  Minerals  Surveyor,  and  a 
dozen  engineers.  They  are  enthusiastic, 
or  taciturn,  or  non-committal. 

I  felt  sceptical.  It  is  a  paradox,  but 
the  mines  in  Tonopah  that  have  made 
fortunes  produced  ore  worth  only  $18  to 
the  ton  I  felt  the  Horton  strike  was  just 
a  pocket.  A  stick  of  dynamite  might 
clean  it  out — and  blow  up  all  of  Weepah! 

"Isn't  it  only  a  pocket?"  I  quizzed 
one  engineer  to  whom  the  desert  geology 
is  an  open  book. 

He  rubbed  his  chin  dubiously.  We 
moved  out  of  the  hearing  of  a  group  of 
promoters. 

"What  if  it  is?"  he  countered.  "If 
there's  a  pocket  on  the  surface,  there  can 
be  a  series  of  pockets  below.  However  it 
turns  out,  its  a  good  thing  for  Nevada, 
and  will  bring  in  prospectors  by  the  thou- 
sand. There'll  be  a  good-sized  camp  here, 
and  plenty  of  life,  which  wdl  also  be  a  fine 
thing.  I  don't  know  how  much  money 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  ground.  Who 
made  money  on  the  old  Comstock?  Only 
Mackay,  Fair,  Flood  and  O'Brien.  But 
everybody  else  had  a  good  time.  And  we 
all  had  plenty  of  fun  while  Goldfield  was 
going  strong." 


DON'T  resort  to  soap  and  water 
forcleaning  waxed  floors.Thedan- 
ger  of  cracked  and  warped  boards  is 
too  great. 

The  new  Liquid  Veneer  Liquid  Wax 
will  clean  your  floors  with  absolute 
safety,  and  give  them  a  new  wax  pol- 
ish at  the  same  time! 

To  understand  why  this  new  process 
wax  is  displacing  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods, just  look  at  the  picture  above. 

To  the  strip  of  floor  "A"  was  applied 
ordinary  floor  wax  —  perhaps  the  very 
kind  you  are  using  now.  The  wax  has 
polished  the  floor  but  it  has  not  cleaned 
it.  It  has  simply  glossed  over  the  im- 
bedded dirt.  Notice  the  dark,  dis- 
colored smudges  and  grain. 

To  "B,"  an  adjoining  strip  of  the  very 
same  floor,  Liquid  Veneer  Liquid  Wax 
has  given  new  life.  It  has  cleaned  the 
old  surface  while  renewing  the  pro- 
tecting polish.  It  saves  the  floor  as 
much  as  it  saves  work! 

You  can  try  it  on  your  floor  at  our  ex- 
pense. Just  mail  the  coupon 

CORPORATION 

4116  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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LIQUID 
WAX 

9JieWax  that  CLEANS 


■*"  Liquid    Veneer    Corporation 

4116  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
You  may  send  me  a  sample  bottle  of  Liquid  Veneer 
Liquid  Wax  free  and  postpaid  so  I  can  test  it  on  my 
own  floors  and  see  that  it  cleans  as  well  as  polishes. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


IT  all  sounded  joyous  and  adventurous, 
but  not  scientific.  Three  more  cars 
came  up,  landing  a  crew  of  dance  hall  girls 
in  hiking  clothes.  Some  of  them  were  claim 
owners,  and  had  staked  them  in  a  blind- 
ing snowstorm,  moving  about  on  the  hill- 
side by  the  gleam  of  flashlights.  A  faro 
dealer  had  set  up  a  green  baize  table  and 
was  barking  his  invitations  to  the  mob. 
Two  girls  were  helping  a  rough-looking 
customer  to  set  up  a  large  tent.  In  half  an 
hour  more  a  combination  saloon  and  res- 
taurant was  doing  a  fair  business.  You 
danced  with  a  girl,  ploughing  into  the  sand 
up  to  your  ankles,  then  buying  a  drink,  as 
in  the  gay  days  of  "the  coast  of  the  High 
Bar-baree."  Grandpa  Smith,  the  Tono- 
pah photogrpaher,  a  bearded  patriarch, 
took  photographs  of  "locators".  At 
eighty  he  still  follows  the  stampedes.  The 
scene  reminded  me  of  a  third-rate  carnival 
at  a  subdivision  lots  sale.  Families  from 
Los  Angeles  are  unloading  utensils  and 
bedding  from  flivver  trucks  and  setting 
up  "house".  Graham,  the  townsite  pro- 
moter, walks  about,  planning  in  his  head  a 
Main  Street,  courthouse,  stores  and  a  gas 
station.  I  met  two  judges,  a  district 
attorney,  a  senator  and  four  bankers. 

"Reckon  it'll  be  a  permanent  camp?" 
they  query  of  you.  Then  you  respond, 
diplomatically:  "Well,  it  does  look  prom- 
ising." 

Otherwise  there  isn't  much  doing.  In- 
side the  tents  the  squatters  are  keeping 
close  to  their  stoves,  filled  with  sage  brush, 
and  not  saying  much  nor  doing  anything 
rash.  They  can  sell  their  claim  to  a  town- 
site  purchaser,  or  to  a  promoter,  or  to 
anybody  who  comes  along.  They  don't 
go  out  and  pan  for  gold  as  they  do  in  the 
California  hills.  For  one  thing,  water 
lias  to  be  hauled  from  twenty  miles  away. 
Second,  there's  no  gold  on  the  surface,  and 
it  takes  huge  capital  to  sink  a  shaft. 

Scattered  on  the  hills  are  some  fifty 
tents.  Close  to  them  miners  are  digging 
"gopher  holes".     The  ground  is  "staked 


Sparkling 
cleanliness 

A  very  necessary  task,  yes.  But 
a  hard  task,  a  disagreeable  task — 
no!  Use  Sani-Flush.  It  quickly 
removes  every  stain  and  mark,  all 
incrustations.  And  the  closet  bowl 
shines  as  bright  as  a  new  pin. 

You  need  only  sprinkle  Sani- 
Flush  into  the  bowl,  follow  direc- 
tions on  the  can,  then  flush.  No 
scrubbing,  no  scouring.  And  what 
used  to  be  an  unpleasanttaskisover 
and  done  with  in  no  time  at  all. 

The  nice  part  is  that  Sani-Flush 
cleans  the  whole  bowl,  even  the 
hidden,  unhealthful  trap.  It 
banishes  all  foul  odors.  Harmless 
to  plumbing  connections.  A  neces- 
sity in  every  bathroom  ?  Assuredly  ! 

Buy  Sani-Flush  in  new  punch-top 
can  at  your  grocery ,  drug  or  hard- 
ware store;  or  send  25c  for  full- 
sized  can.  30c  in  Far  West.  35c 
in  Canada. 

Sani'Flush 

"'«  w*  »"  °" 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The  Hygienic  Products  Co 
Canton,  Ohio 


CALLOUSES 

Quick,  safe  relief  for  callouses 

and  burning  on  bottom  of  feet. 

At  all  drug  and  shoe  stores — 35c 

DlScholl's 


Xino-pads 


Put  one  on — 
the  pain  is  gone! 
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out"  for  miles  around.  Even  huge  tracts 
of  country  rock,  devoid  of  mineral  con- 
tent, have  been  seized  and  located.  As 
well  dig>  for  gold  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Market  streets,  San  Francisco.  The 
busiest  men  are  the  deputy  minerals  sur- 
veyors, besieged  by  locators,  men  and 
women,  who  hustle  them  into  cars  and 
dash  to  distant  canyons  and  hilltops 
where  the  geological  structure  is  compli- 
cated, and  get  them  to  straighten  out 
boundary  lines.  They  obligingly  let 
themselves  be  kidnapped.  The  famous 
engineers — everybody  knows  them  by 
sight — are  shyer. 

A  rancher  came  along  and  slapped  one 
of  them  on  the  back,  and  whispered  con- 
fidentially. It  was  an  offer  of  10,000 
mining  shares  (paper  yet  to  be  printed) 
for  looking  down  a  prospect  hole  and  say- 
ing something  nice  about  the  rock.  The 
engineer  shook  his  head  and  walked  away. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  A  Tonopah 
businessman  accosted  me  and  propounded 
the  question.  "Twice  as  big  a  crowd  as 
yesterday,  too." 

"How  should  I  know?"  I  answered. 
"The  strike  is  genuine.  Go  and  see  for 
yourself." 

"I  have.  Got  five  claims  for  myself  the 
third  day,  but  I  can't  find  anything. 
Name  me  a  price,  and  you  can  have  them." 

Everyone  has  a  claim,  it  would  seem, 
but  so  far  nobody  has  contributed  a  spoon- 
ful of  Weepah  gold  to  the  general  wealth 
of  Tonopah  and  the  sovereign  State  of 
Nevada.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early.  All 
hope  for  the  best.  Weepah  might  fizzle 
out  any  week.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  prove  the  richest  bonanza  since  the 
merry  days  of  Goldfield  and  Rhyolite. 
At  least,  all  present  are  on  the  ground 
floor  in  case  of  a  sensational  boom.  Who 
doesn't  love  a  gamble? 

THIS  is  what  is  usually  termed  a 
"psychological  boom."  At  least  a 
dozen  times  in  the  past  six  years  ore  run- 
ning as  high  as  $80,000  to  the  ton  has  been 
uncovered.  The  rushes  to  Manhattan, 
Bellehelen,  Jarbridge  and  Gilbert  had  as 
many  participants,  yet  they  attracted 
small  attention.  Yet  Weepah  got  more 
publicity  in  one  week  than  Goldfield  in  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence.  It  was 
simply  because  the  discovery  made  capital 
front  page  stories. 

On  the  stormy  night  of  March  2,  Leon- 
ard Traynor  and  Frank  Horton,  Jr., 
entered  the  Tonopah  Club,  a  combination 
gambling-club,  lunchroom  and  exchange, 
and  the  social  center  of  male  Tonopah. 
They  were  in  good  spirits,  and  after  dining 
passed  out  as  souvenirs  fistfuls  of  ore. 
They  disposed  of  four  thousand  dollars 
worth.  A  patron  who  had  secured  a  nug- 
get ran  out  to  the  assay  office  and  returned 
with  a  slip  testifying  to  values  of  $78,084 
in  gold,  and  $96.20  in  silver  to  the  ton. 
The  boys  remained  uncommunicative, 
and  at  10  o'clock  departed,  zig-zagging 
about  town  first,  to  evade  spies. 

The  news  spread  magically  throughout 
the  night.  At  dawn  automobiles  and  their 
owners  lined  the  principal  street.  There 
were  trucks  and  limousines,  gasoline  tanks 
filled,  engines  primed,  running  boards 
lashed  with  camping  outfits,  tonneaus 
filled  with  water-barrels,  stakes  and  tools. 
Tonopah  was  crouched  on  tip-toe,  waiting 
for  the  crack  of  the  starter's  pistol,  yet  not 
knowing  whither  to  race. 


Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

is  Pure/ 
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"'HAT  is  the  paramount  reason  why 
you  should  own  a  White  Mountain 
Freezer  and  make  your  own  ice  cream. 
You  know  that  only  pure  ingredients 
will  be  used,  that  this  delicacy  will 
come  to  your  family  in  its  most  nour- 
ishing form. 

Another  reason  is  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  serve  ice  cream  or  sherbets  at  any  time 
—  in  any  quantity  —  independent  of  other 
sources  of  supply. 

And  there  is  also  the  money  saving  reason. 
An  ice  cream  freezer  in  the  home  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  and  render  service  indefinitely. 

The  New  Design  Triple  Motion  White  Mountain  Freezer  makes  ice 

cream  of  wonderful  smoothness  and  freezes  it  quickly  and  easily 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  new 
freezer  and  we  think  you  if  ill  buy  one. 

The  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FREEZER  CO.,  Inc. 
*                                      NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ~ 
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Absorbinejr 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


At  all  DRUGGISTS        $1.25 

Send  for  free  trial  bottle 
W.F.YOUNG, Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  glance  in  your  mirror 

shows  whether  you  retain  that  youth- 
ful freshness  and  charm  that  reflects 
physical  vigor.  Thousands  of  steps  a 
day,  long  hours  on  your  feet  at  dances 
and  social  affairs  draw  lines  of  fatigue 
in    many    an    otherwise    lovely    face. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  daily  use  of  Allen's 
Foot-Ease.  It  takes  the  friction  from  the  shoes, 
soothes  tender,  tired,  aching  feet,  absorbs  per- 
spiration and  relieves  calluses,  corns  and  bunions. 
Shake  it  into  your  shoes  in  the 
morning,  and  walk  all  day  in 
comfort. 

For  Free  Sample  send  your  name 
and  address  to  Allen's  Foot'Ease, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists and  toilet  goods  counters. 
Just  ask  for 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT=  EASE 
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DUS  1  LESS .  #  .  as  the 

snow-capped  mountain  peak! 

HAVE  you  ever  used  a  trunk  that 
sealed  itself  tight  against  all  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  the  journey?  Then 
imagine  the  joy  of  slipping  on  your 
sheerest  frock  half  an  hour  after  your 
arrival,  confident  that  it  will  look  as 
fresh  as  the  hour  it  was  packed ! 

No  trunk  can  give  you  this  pleasure 
but  the  Mendel.  It  is  the  one  trunk 
that  is  dust'proof.  When  you  close  it 
the  steehtongued  edge  of  one  half  fits 
perfectly  into  the  grooved  edge  of  the 
other  half. 

It  is  warp-proof,  too,  and  can  never  sag.  It  has 
the  rugged  strength  to  travel  all  the  mileage  you're 
likely  to  give  it.  During  all  that  long  life  you'll 
take  pride  in  its  patrician  beauty  and  praise  the 
added  convenience  of  its  many  ingenious,  exclu- 
sive features. 

Better  stores  everywhere  will  gladly  show  you  its 
exclusive  betterments.  '  ■ 


The  Mlndel-Drucker  Company 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Made  in  Canada  by  THE  L.  McBRINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Kitchener 

MendelTrun/ 


Meantime,  what  had  happened?  Mrs. 
Frank  Horton,  Sr.,  despatched  a  telegram 
to  her  husband  who  was  in  Los  Angeles. 
Penury  had  been  staring  them  in  the  face 
for  a  year.  Seven  months  before,  twins 
came  to  add  to  their  joys  and  burdens. 
Once  they  had  been  rich.  That  was  when 
Horton  sold  his  mine,  the  Goldfield  Daisy 
for  a  million  dollars.  Fate,  the  croupier, 
shoved  him  the  check  the  day  before  the 
panic  of  1907  broke  over  the  land.  So  the 
Hortons  lived  in  a  Piedmont  mansion  and 
ate  ofFgold  plates  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece.  And  now,  twenty  years  after, 
the  purse  was  empty. 

Nothing  was  left  but  the  Electric  Gold 
Mine  in  Weepah.  It  had  a  shaft  140  feet 
deep,  a  small  hoist,  and  an  air  compressor 
driven  by  a  discarded  motor-car  engine. 
Three  months  before,  it  had  been  sold  over 
Horton's  head  by  the  sheriff,  and  had  been 
amicably  bid  in  by  his  brother,  Fred. 
Horton  was  down  South  dickering  with 
his  banker  on  terms  whereby  he  could 
get  a  bread-and-butter  job  managing  the 
property. 

THE  most  perturbed  of  all  was  Hor- 
ton junior.  Before  the  papers  were 
signed,  how  about  looking  once  more  for  a 
vein  or  something  that  would  save  the 
day.  Mrs.  Horton  grubstaked  him  and  his 
friend,  young  Traynor,  with  bread,  coffee 
and  bologna  sausage.  It  was  enough  for 
two  days.  They  approached  a  garageman 
and  asked  him  to  "stake"  them  to  gas,  for 
a  "cut  in"  on  the  finds.  He  gave  them 
ten  gallons.  So  off  they  went,  to  prospect 
on  ground  that  had  been  worked  over  for 
forty  years. 

Gold,  as  you  may  have  heard,  is  where 
you  find  it.  But  if  the  boys  had  been 
older  than  nineteen,  they  would  not  have 
done  so  obvious  and  foolish  a  thing  as 
prospect  along  the  path  from  the  cook- 
house to  the  mine,  a  path  beaten  hard 
under  the  boots  of  miners  for  close  to  fif- 
teen years.  But  they  did.  Their  picks  broke 
open  a  treasure-box.  The  luck  of  the  be- 
ginner was  proved.  In  twenty-four  hours 
Weepah  was  on  the  tongues  of  radio  an- 
nouncers the  world  over. 

In  the  banker's  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
Father  Horton  read  over  the  release 
papers,  sighed,  and  took  up  the  pen.  A 
presentiment  stayed  his  hand  for  a  full 
minute.  And  then  the  telegram  arrived. 
Fate,  the  croupier,  had  shoved  him  the 
pile  once  more. 

In  less  than  a  week,  a  speculative  pub- 
lic, wearying  of  "oils",  bought  the  mining 
stock  certificates  that  snowed  by  the  mil- 
lion from  a  score  of  printing  presses.  Wee- 
pah was  again  a  magical  name.  It  might 
augur  another  Golconda.  It  might  fizz 
out  like  the  Tonopah  Divide.  But  a 
thousand  new  prospectors  are  searching 
the  hills  and  deserts  of  Nevada.  Very 
little  money  has  been  lost,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  engineer,  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all. 


DUST-PROOF 


WARP-PROOF 
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Home  Design 
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7qy(cr  Candy 
and  Cooking 
Thermometer 

Modern  cooks  follow  a  time- 
temperature  schedule  with  the 
aid  of  this  Taylor  Thermom- 
eter. It  assists  the  novice  as 
well  as  the  expert  to  do  away 
with  many  cooking  disap- 
pointments.    Price  $2.00. 

Other  Taylor  Kitchen  aids, 
Taylor  Home  Bake  Oven 
Thermometer,  $2.00;  Taylor 
Sugarmeter,  $1.25,  Taylor 
Deep  Fat  Frying  Thermom- 
eter, $2.00.  Get  them  from 
your  dealer,  or  we  will  send 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price, 
plus  10c  postage. 

Write  for  Taylor 
Book  of  Recipes. 
It's  free,  of  course. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,   N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Won't  Mar  Finest  Wall  Paper 

And  will  harmonize  with  any  color 
decorations 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads— Steel  Points 

For  heavy  pictures,  mirrors,  etc..  use 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

They  strongly  grip  the  wall 

10c  pkts.  Everywhere 

■end /or  Sample ,  New  Enameled  Cup  Hool- 
MOORE   PUSH-PIN  CO.,    Phila.,    Pa.i 

SKIN  BLEMISHES 

^J  pimples,  blackheads,  etc.,  cleared 
away  easily  and  at  little  cost  by 

Resinol 


Feminine  Loveliness 

depends  on  personal  daintiness. 
Keep  your  hair  exquisitely  clean. 
See  that  it  has  a  healthy  gloss 
and  a  delicate  fragrance. 

(AH-MAH-ME) 

AMAMI 

SHAMPOO 

of  Egyptian  Henna 

used  once  a  week  will  keep  your  hair  in 
perfect  condition.  It  lathers  generously, 
rinses  thoroughly,  and  leaves  no  oily  or 
soapy  residue.  Will  not  change  the  color 
of  the  hair  or  scalp,  but  imparts  a  beauti- 
ful lustre  and  an  enchanting  perfume. 
For  sale  at  all  druganddeparcmentstores. 
Send  this  adv.  with  ioc.  for  sample  pkg. 
PRICHARD  &.  CONSTANCE 
Dept.  471  ,  48  Warren  Street,  New  York 

Try  Amami  Auburn  for  Henna 
Packs,  Tints  and  Rinses.      25c. 
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Footholds  of  Men 


{Continued  from  page  6g) 

he  nor  the  other  Tah-mahs  uttered  any 
sound. 

Smoke,  in  the  still  air,  had  settled  down; 
as  the  Whites  rode  quietly  nearer  it  settled 
about  them  densely.  A  confused  babble 
of  sound  came  from  the  heap  of  branches 
— the  voices  of  men  and  women. 

"A  half-hour  in  the  sweat  house  would 
train  one  for  the  furnaces  of  hell,"  don 
Estevan  whispered  to  the  padre. 

The  Tah-mah  sprang  wildly  into  the 
air,  and  then  dropped  flat  on  his  face. 
Slowly  he  crawled  toward  the  sweat-house; 
when  his  fingers  touched  the  wall  the  other 
Tah-mahs  rushed  to  the  hut  and  began  to 
tear  the  branches  away. 

From  the  hole  a  Tah-mah  staggered, 
his  eyes  glazed,  his  face  red  as  the  interior 
fire;  for  a  moment  he  stared  about  him, 
while  his  tortured  lungs  drew  in  air,  then, 
with  a  wild  yell  of  exultation,  he  dashed 
toward  the  creek  and  plunged  headlong 
into  the  cold  water.  Like  a  train  of  de- 
mons the  other  Tah-mahs  from  the  sweat- 
house — men  and  women  together — fol- 
lowed him. 

One  by  one  they  left  the  stream  and 
crawled  toward  their  own  huts. 

Wild,  strangely  defiant,  a  Tah-mah  be- 
gan to  sing: 

"Ol-lusmuk-ki-e! 

Choo-ta-tok-kew-lah! 
"  To-tooo-koooo!" 

"What  devil's  song  is  that?"  don  Este- 
van asked,  as  they  left  the  village. 

"Deviltry  expresses  it,"  the  padre  re- 
turned, shrugging  his  thin  shoulders.  "A 
song  about  the  toad-woman  and  the  witch- 
doctor and  the  chief  of  the  underworld 
people.  Some  day" — fiercely — "they  will 
all  follow  the  faith — -or  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  Indios!" 

"Save  us  a  few  for  the  rancho,  is  all  I 
ask,"  don  Estevan  said.  To  Hilarita: 
"You  have  wanted  to  see  temescal,  little 
one — what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"It  reminded  me — that  is,  the  dancer 
outside — of  don  Santiago  trying  a  fan- 
dango after  several  horns  of  wine." 

"That  is  how  she  talks,"  don  Estevan 
blustered.  "Don  Santiago — a  good  man, 
but  all  she  thinks  of  is  her  Ricardo!  What 
she  sees  in  him  I  cannot  understand." 

HILARITA  rode  close  to  him.  She 
raised  herself  in  the  saddle,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Well,"  don  Estevan  said,  grinning 
broadly,  "if  you  really  believe  he  tries  to 
pattern  himself  after  me,  it  is  another 
matter." 

Fra  Juan  began  to  laugh  softly. 

"You  are  putty  in  the  hands  of  a  pretty 
woman,  Estevan,"  he  said. 

Hilarita  gave  the  padre  a  flash  of  bright 
eyes. 

"It  is  the  first  compliment  of  the  day," 
she  said  gleefully. 

"See  to  it  that  it  is  the  last,"  don  Este- 
van grunted.  "Sefiora  de  la  Torre  knows 
what  is  what — will  you  have  her  think  I 
have  brought  you  up  like  an  inn-servant? 
What  would  she  think  if  Ricardo  speaks 
to  you,  or  you  to  him,  about  such  silly 
things  as— as — " 

"That  I  was  an  apt  pupil  of  Fra  Juan 
and  yourself!" 
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IONG  since,  shoe  manufacturers 
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enchantment,  luxury,  comfort:  imprisoned 
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The  padre  laughed  a  second  time;  he 
was  still  chuckling  as  they  topped  the  rise 
which  showed,  below,  the  hacienda  of  the 
de  la  Torre's. 

Ill 

FRA  JUAN  kept  silent  through  the 
morning  meal;  he  ate  little,  but 
don  Estevan  did  valiant  work  with  the 
beefsteak  with  rich  gravy,  the  eggs  boiled 
and  fried,  the  tortillas,  and  the  coffee  made 
from  parched  peas;  he  was  in  rare  good 
humor  when  he  had  sopped  the  last  gravy 
from  his  plate. 

"You,  Hilarita,  should  eat  more,"  he 
said  expansively.     "You  are  too  thin." 

The  girl  glanced  swiftly  at  Ricardo  de 
la  Torre  across  the  table;  seemed  to  find 
in  his  eyes  the  answer  she  expected. 

"It  is  hard  on  a  woman  here,"  sefiora  de 
la  Torre  squeaked.  "Jose  Maria  wears 
out  his  serapes  grandes  by  leaning  against 
the  wall  in  a  cool  spot,  and  Ricardo  tears 
his  riding  through  the  chaparral;  the 
cholos  steal  the  frazadas  cameras — they 
must  sleep  in  blankets,  if  you  please! — 
there  are  a  thousand  things  to  do,  and 
then  you  men  complain  if  we  are  thin!" 

Don  Estevan  dared  not  raise  his  eyes  to 
sefiora  de  la  Torre's  gigantic  bulk.  He 
shook  with  laughter,  coughed,  choked, 
and  wiped  his  eyes. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  too  hearty  an  eater," 
he  said  as  mournfully  as  he  could.  "Food 
always  affects  me  like  this." 

"You  men  can  laugh,"  the  woman  snif- 
fed. "What  do  you  care  if  there  are  no 
bailes?  What  do  you  care  if  we  are  alone?" 
She  began  to  snuffle.  "One  cannot  even 
go  to  confession  as  often  as  one  likes." 

"I  have  nothing  to  confess,"  Hilarita 
said  softly. 

Sefiora  de  la  Torre  turned  her  keen  eyes 
on  the  girl;  she  looked  from  her  to  Ricardo, 
and  don  Estevan  began  to  laugh  anew. 
Hilarita  began  to  turn  rosy  red. 

A  throat  was  cleared,  and  don  Estevan 
became  all  attention. 

"Well,  Ricardo,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
"what  have  you  to  say  about  this?" 


"What — what  does  one — say?"  the 
younger  de  la  Torre  asked. 

He  turned  to  Hilarita,  but  received  no 
help  from  her  downcast  eyes.  He  cleared 
his  throat  again,  but  was  able  to  get  no 
further. 

Not  quite  as  broad  as  don  Estevan,  he 
overtopped  both  his  father  and  mother  a 
good  six  inches.  His  frame  had  not  filled 
out,  but  his  arms  bulged  in  the  tight 
sleeves  of  his  yellow  jacket.  Threads  of 
gold  and  black  were  worked  through  it:  he 
seemed  (in  clothing)  a  wasp;  there  was,  in- 
deed, a  certain  rapier-like  sting  to  the 
uneasy  eyes.  He  knew  they  plagued  him, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  fight  back. 

For  unmeasurable  time  Hilarita  gave 
him  her  eyes;  Fra  Juan,  beside  her, 
thought  she  whispered,  "Ninny!" 

"I — you  see,  sefior  don  Estevan — if  it 
meets  with  your  approval — with  the  ap- 
proval of  my  father" — his  mother  sniffed, 
but  he  did  not  add  her  name — "I — 
senorita  Hilarita — " 

"Plague  them  no  more,"  Fra  Juan  said 
sharply.  "Go  outside,  my  children — we 
have  other  business  to  consider.  Yours 
can  wait?  Good.  Perhaps"  smiling 
slightly — "you  can  persuade  Hilarita  to 
find  the  words  for  your  plea,  Ricardo!" 

Sefiora  de  la  Torre  heaved  herself  pain- 
fully from  the  comfortable  bench. 
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"1  have  not  forgotten  what  is  proper," 
she  snapped,  and  followed  the  pair  out  of 
the  room. 

Up  to  this  time  don  Jose  had  spoken  no 
word. 

With  his  wife  out  of  the  room  he  slipped 
to  the  one  window. 

"They  are  running  up  the  hill,"  he  an- 
nounced with  great  satisfaction.  "If 
that  wife  of  mine  can  follow  them,  it  will 
be  a  miracle!  Well — she  will  take  it  out 
of  me  later." 

"You  should  beat  her  once  a  week,"  don 
Estevan  suggested.  "Every  man  beats 
his  wife  once — and  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
ever  done  it.    Do  you,  Ju — Frajuan?" 

"Do  I  beat,  or  do  I  believe?  Come:  we 
have  laughed  enough.  Don  Jose,  I  have  a 
matter  to  place  before  both  you  and  don 
Estevan.  Tell  me — you  both  hold  grants 
from  the  King  himself?" 

"Who  else?" 

"Nueva  California,  my  sons,  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  Spain." 

Don  Estevan  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"From  any  other  but  you,  Juan,  I 
should  say  it  is  a  lie.    But — " 

"The  Mexican  congress  has  decided  to 
cut  the  cord  to  the  motherland — and 
what  it  will  mean  for  you — for  the  mis- 
sions-— none  know.  The  news  is  but  come 
to  San  Rafael.  We  do  not  know  with 
whom  we  are  dealing.  But  I  tell  you  this, 
my  sons;  you  must  prepare  to  become  sub- 
jects of  Mexico.  About  the  land  I  do  not 
know,  save  that  there  may  be  trouble." 

DON  JOSE  said  wearily,  "Will  they 
take   our    land?"    but   del    Valle 
shouted,  "Let  them  try  it!" 

"There  are  details  to  the  business, 
Juan;  I  learned  what  I  could  from  this 
officer—" 

"Cienega?  The  breed  has  never  been 
lucky  for  me." 

"It  seems  that  there  is  talk  of  the  Mexi- 
cans taking  the  lands,  the  missions,  from 
the  Franciscans.  It  must  be  talk.  It  is 
impossible.  Surely  none  would  attempt 
it,  after  all  we  have  done  and  are  doing. 
If  it  were  to  happen,  it  would  set  the  devil 
to  dancing  in  hell.  But,  if  there  is  truth 
that  California  is  now  Mexico's,  we  may 
have  Mexicans  rushing  in  for  the  land 
and  the  cattle.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
to  take  the  wilderness — not  them;  they 
want  Eden  to  their  hands.  Estevan,  I 
warn  you — become  a  Mexican  subject 
if  it  is  necessary.  Now,  do  not  shout  at 
me,  old  friend;  I  give  you  and  don  Jose 
the  advice  of  both  friend  and  priest." 

Del  Valle's  face  was  grim,  his  lips  tight. 

"It  may  be  no  more  than  idle  words," 
the  padre  continued.  "I  felt  that  you 
should  both  know,  since  you  are  the  only 
ones  who  hold  grants  direct  from  Fernando 
himself.  When  I  hear  more  you  will  be 
told." 

"Cienega  probably  lied.  A  lying  tribe, 
his.  Like  father  like  son.  A  sword  in  his 
belly  would  let  a  little  truth  pour  out  of 
him,  Juan,  and  I  am  the  man  to  do  it." 

"You  could.  But  you  must  not.  He  is 
a  Mexican  officer,  Estevan — " 

"Mexican?" 

The  padre  bowed  his  head. 

"Then,"  don  Estevan  said  in  a  dull 
voice,  "for  once  a  Cienega  may  have  told 
the  truth;  we  have  had  none  of  that  kind 
here  before.  Well,  Jose,  what  have  you 
to  say  about  it — or  do  you  wait  for  your 
wife's  opinion,  hombre?" 
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Don  Jose  ducked  his  head. 

"I  hear  a  servant  calling  me,"  he  said, 
and  hurried  from  the  room. 

Del  Valle  was  glad  to  have  something 
to  shout  about.  "Even  the  cholos  give 
him  orders,"  he  said.  He  paused,  listen- 
ing to  an  Indian  speak  excitedly.  "Saints 
of  paradise,  what  can  the  fellow  mean?" 

"We  can  go  and  see,"  the  padre  said, 
rising. 

The  Tah-mah  servant  was  trying  to 
point  two  ways  at  once.  To  the  north, 
along  a  narrow  trail,  they  could  see  a 
figure  which  swayed  as  it  walked;  once  it 
dropped  to  the  earth,  crawled,  only  to 
lift  itself  by  the  bushes  bordering  the  path. 
Southward,  there  approached  a  man  on 
horse,  galloping;  foam  sprang  from  the 
horse's  muzzle,  his  dark  coat  gleamed 
with  sweat. 

"Sefiorita  de  la  Torre  will  at  last  have 
excitement,"  don  Estevan  said. 

The  swaying  figure — they  could  see  that 
it  was  half  naked — was  much  nearer  than 
the  mounted  man.  The  three  Spaniards 
before  the  hacienda  watched  both  ways, 
seemingly  rooted  to  the  clay. 

De  la  Torre's  expression  was  merely 
curious,  del  Valle's  amazed;  sadness  filled 
the  eyes  of  the  brown-robed  priest. 

"What  walks  toward  us  was  once  a 
man,"  he  breathed.  Some  force,  stronger 
than  mind  or  body,  held  him  motionless. 
In  del  Valle's  ear  he  said,  "Keep  cool,  old 
friend;  the  horseman  is  Ygnacio  Cienega, 
all  authority  and  gold  lace.  But  who  is 
the  other?" 

Slowly  the  man  on  foot  weaved  his  way 
toward  the  shade  of  the  hacienda.  He  was 
almost  able  to  touch  the  watchers  when 
he  looked  up.  His  lips  moved;  he  dropped 
— without  time,  all  at  once — to  the  earth. 
At  the  selfsame  instant  Cienega  swept  up 
with  a  grand  flourish  and  leaped  from  his 
horse.  His  spurred  heels  grazed  the  head 
of  the  fallen  man. 

All  gold  lace  and  authority — and  two 
fellow-caballeros  and  a  padre  were  stoop- 
ing to  the  earth  above  a  mass  of  stink  and 
rags!  It  was  unheard  of !  He  coughed;  he 
slapped  his  flat,  gold-braided  green  hat 
against  his  thigh;  he  rattled  his  sabre,  but 
all  to  no  purpose. 

The  gaunt  padre  had  turned  the  stran- 
ger to  his  back,  a  hand  under  his  lolling 
head;  to  de  la  Torre  Fra  Juan  said,  "Water 
and  aguardiente,  both,  my  son!" 

Potent  brandy  was  poured  down  the 
cracked  lips.  Water  laved  the  dry  skin. 
At  each  tremor  of  the  lax  body  Fra  Juan 
redoubled  his  efforts.  Del  Valle,  his  head 
already  awhirl  with  what  the  padre  had 
told  him  of  the  impending  conflict — and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  silent  before  a 
hated  Cienega — hovered  about  like  an 
anxious  mothering  hen. 

The  eyes  of  the  unknown  man  opened. 
He  muttered  something  in  his  ragged 
beard,  looked  blankly,  horribly,  from  the 
padre  to  don  Estevan,  then,  with  a  flicker 
of  intelligence,  his  eyes  closed. 

Del  Valle  shouted,  "Who  are  you? 
Where  do  you  come  from?  Fires  and 
furnaces  of  hell,  this  is  a  white  man,  and 
no  Indian!    Whoarevou?    Tell  us!" 


"He  cannot,"  the  padre  said  grimly. 

The  stranger  moaned,  twitched. 

"He  dies,  and  we  will  never  learn  what 
happened,"  don  Estevan  cried.  "Shake 
him,  Juan :  we  must  know  who  he  is!" 

Ygnacio  Cienega  had  tired  of  his 
secondary  part.  He  had  dashed  up  to  the 
hacienda  with  distinction — was  this  how 
Caiifornians  treated  a  man,  mark  you,  of 
great  authority?  Was  it?  He  would 
show  them  a  thing  or  two,  learned  from 
good  masters: 

"Stand  back,  senores,"  he  requested  in 
a  high  voice.  "Let  me  show  you  the  way 
to  make  a  man  talk." 

His  boot  was  in  the  air  as  a  white  figure 
whirled  before  him. 

Hilarita  and  Ricardo  had  returned  while 
the  others  were  intent  upon  the  prone 
figure  (sefiorita  de  la  Torre  puffing  in 
their  wake);  the  girl  had  seen  Cienega's 
movement  and  guessed  what  was  in- 
tended; she  alone  had  flashed  into  action. 
Her  hand  came  up  swiftly,  and  slapped 
the  officer  across  the  cheek. 

Don  Ygnacio  Cienega  stood  with  one 
foot  in  the  air,  like  a  moulting  stork.  It 
was  no  position  for  gallantries,  and, 
while  he  swallowed  angry  words,  he 
set  the  raised  foot  to  earth  unsteadily. 
1  hen,  recovered  at  once,  he  bowed  and 
reached  for  the  hand  which  had  slapped 
him. 

"You  misunderstand,  sefiorita,"  he 
said.  "It  was  only  at  your  father's  request 
that  I—" 

He  left  the  explained  action  unsaid. 

Fra  Juan  looked  up  from  the  dust.  The 
hands  of  don  Estevan  became  fists. 
Ricardo  de  la  Torre's  breath  whistled 
through  his  nose. 


'Vou 

1    softly. 


lie,    sefior,"     Hilarita     said 
"You  come  from   a  lying 
breed." 

She  stepped  back,  between  lover  and 
father. 

Fra  Juan's  head  was  bent,  and  his  lips 
moved.  He  had  given  his  warning;  more 
he  could  not  do.  His  hand  was  on  the 
heart  of  the  man  lying  across  his  lap. 
Every  beat,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  throb- 
bing up  into  his  own  veins. 

It  was  very  silent.  Somewhere  in  the 
hills  he-le-jah  the  mountain  lion  cried  like 
a  tortured  child  (and  the  Tah-mahs  of  the 
rancho  rubbed  their  third  fingers  together 
to  keep  away  the  devil — a  wise  thing, 
since  the  Child-god  of  the  padre  might 
not  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  evil  one 
away);  the  breaths  of  angry  men  sounded 
like  the  running  of  surf. 

Cienega  kept  his  eyes  on  the  girl's — 
lovely  eyes,  verdad,  when  they  would  smile 
upon  one! 

He  did  not  look  toward  del  Valle  nor  de 
la  Torre,  although  he  was  aware  that  both 
men  were  glaring  at  him.  His  trade  had 
been  politics,  the  stock  whereof  had  been 
the  peons  of  a  Mexican  province,  shifty, 
chartering,  lightweight  spawn.  These 
Caiifornians,  he  felt,  were  little  better. 
Puces  for  his  hand  to  move,  willy-nilly. 

Well — he  would  move  them,  in  truth! 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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Fares  Cut 


for 

Summer-time 
Travel  -.  « « 


Again  this  year  Southern 
Pacific  offers  reduced  round- 
trip  fares  to  the  east.  Plan 
your  summer  trips  now.Take 
advantage  of  the  big  savings 
in  travel  costs.  Any  Southern 
Pacific  agent  will  gladly  help 
you  plan  your  itinerary. 


to  the  East 


11  v 


4 


Opening  sale  date,  and  daily 
thereafter  until  Sept.  30. 
Return  before  October  31. 


May  22 


Great 
Routes 

for  transcontinental 
travel  «  <  < 


It  costs  no  more  to  go  one 
way,  return  another  except 
thru  the  Pacific  Northwest 
slightly  more. 

Sunset:  San  Francisco  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso  to 
New  Orleans.  Sunset  Limit- 
ed, famed  round  the  world. 

Golden  State:  Los  Angeles 
viaEl  Paso  to  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago.  Golden  State  Lim- 
ited, 63-hour,  extra  fare  flyer. 


Overland  Route,  Lake  Ta» 
hoe  Line:  San  Francisco  via 
Ogden  and  Omaha  to  Chica- 
go. San  Francisco  Overland 
Limited,  63 -hour,  extra  fare 
transcontinental  aristocrat. 

Shasta:  California  to  Paci- 
fic Northwest  and  east  over 
Northern  Lines.  The  new 
Cascade,  Shasta,  new  West 
Coast  and  Oiegonian. 


For  Example:  roundtrip  to 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

$   113.60 

Atlantic  City, N.J.    . 

153.34 

Boston,  Mass.    . 

157.76 

Buffalo,  N.Y.    . 

124.92 

Chicago    .... 

90.30 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

112.86 

Columbus,  Ohio 

112.80 

Dallas,  Texas 

75.60 

Denver,  Colo. 

67.20 

Detroit,  Mich. 

10992 

Houston,  Texas 

75.60 

Havana,  Cuba 

170.70 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

124.68 

Kansas  City  ,  Mo.     . 

75.60 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

113.60 

Louisville,  Ky. 

105.88 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

89-40 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

91.90 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

8940 

151.70 

Niagara  Falls, N.Y. 

124.92 

Omaha,  Neb.     . 

75.60 

Philadelphia,  Pa.       . 

14922 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

124.06 

Portland,  Maine 

165.60 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

85.60 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9190 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

75.60 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I4S.86 

Southern  Pacific 


F.  S.  McGINNIS, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

San  Francisco 


GREAT 
'CIRCLE  TOUR' 

1  —around  the  United  States  | 
slightly  higher  fare  than 
via  direct  routes.  Ask 
about  this  greatest 
summer  travel 
bargain. 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
ROCKIES 


ARE  you  looking  for 
»  something  different 
...  a  vacation  with  a  lot 
of  pep,  a  jolly  crowd, 
and  never  a  dull  moment? 
Then  go  to  a  Bungalow 
Camp  .  .  .  surrounded  by 
forests,  snow  caps  and 
glacial  lakes  ...  a  magic 
circle  .  .  .  with  ponies  and 
cowboy  guides.  Rise  with 
the  sun.  Eat  up  the  trails 
on  horseback.  There's 
nothing  better  to  the 
taste !  Sit  and  sing  by  the 
blazing  camp  fire.  And 
watch  the  moon  ride  the 
mountain  tops. 

Just  pick  your  mountain  .  .  . 
and  one  or  all  of  the  eight 
Bungalow  Camps.  The  cost? 
Only  $5.50  a  day  .  .  .  The  liv- 
ing quarters?  Charmingcabins 
with  a  central  dining  lodge. 
Write  for  booklet  .  .  . 
mention  B.C. -11. 
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HOTEL 

DEPARTMENT 

Windsor  Station, 
Montreal 

or,  apply  to  local 

Canadian  Pacific 

Offices 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


Speaking  of  Books 


{Continued 
escape  and  his  subsequent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Sheriff  Pat  Garrett. 

Punching  cows  didn't  satisfy  Siringo 
long,  however.  Not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
he  married  and  settled  down  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Caldwell,  Kansas.  He  watched 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  made 
money  out  of  the  "boomers"  and  finally 
decided  that  Chicago  was  the  only  city  for 
a  man  of  his  caliber.  Short  experience 
proved  to  him  that  he  wasn't  a  slick 
enough  business  man  for  that  city,  but 
the  step  was  an  eventful  one  for  him.  In 
those  days  phrenology  was  taken  seriously 
by  the  average  man  and  Siringo  was  no 
exception.  A  phrenologist  told  him  that 
he  was  cut  out  for  a  detective.  No 
sooner  said  than  done;  he  joined  the 
Pinkerton  staff  and  his  real  career  was 
under  way. 

So  then — that's  all  we  have  space  to  tell 
you  here.  It  was  our  intention  merely  to 
whet  your  appetite  anyhow.    How  Charlie 


from  page  7) 
Siringo  turned  to  account  his  dearly 
bought  experience  as  a  cowboy,  his  com- 
mon sense,  his  bravery,  his  quick  wit; 
how  he  missed  death  by  inches  a  hundred 
times,  how  he  brought  to  book  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  malefactors  the  West  ever 
saw — these  things  you  will  have  to  dis- 
cover through  his  book. 

Let  us  close  with  this  much  in  the  way 
of  warning.  You'll  have  to  read  between 
the  lines  in  this  volume,  otherwise  you'll 
miss  some  of  the  color  of  the  man's  life. 
Siringo  is  not  a  boastful  man  although  he 
has  every  right  to  be.  Down  where  he 
grew  up  men  didn't  talk  much.  If  a  man 
was  the  real  thing,  men  had  for  him  one 
simple  sentence  of  approbation.  That 
phrase  is  the  one  that  'Gene  Rhodes  has 
applied  to  Siringo  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Into  it  is  packed  all 
that  mustn't  be  said  more  fully.  It  means 
what  it  says;  it  says  what  it  means:  He'll 
make  a  hand! 


Recent  Books  in  Brief  Review 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


FICTION— Continued. 

The  Trail  to  San  Triste.  By  George 
Owen  Baxter.    (Chelsea,  $2.00) 

Mexico  and  the  southwest  form  the 
setting  for  what  is  frankly  an  out-and-out 
"western"  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
write  this  type  of  yarn. 

Woodsmoke.  By  Francis  Brett  Young. 
(Dutton,  $2.00) 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Brett  Young's 
gruesome  but  fascinating  African  master- 
piece. 

Stories  Near  and  Far.  By  William  J. 
Locke.     (Dodd,  Mead,  $2.00) 

Nine  short  stories  by  a  man  whose 
novels  have  kept  him  from  as  much  short- 
story  writing  as  his  readers  might  have 
liked  from  him.  Mr.  Locke  is  thoroughly 
himself  in  these  delightful  tales. 

Sweetwater  Range.  By  William  Pat- 
terson White.     (Little,  Brown,  $2.00) 

The  southwest  as  setting  for  a  good 
action  story. 


Miscellaneous 


China  Yesterday  and  Today.    By  E.  T. 

Williams.    (T.  Y.  Crowell,  $4.50) 

The  author  is  Agassiz  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  spent  some, 
twenty-six  years  in  China  and  his  book 
has  been  a  standard  work  for  some  years. 
This  edition  contains  new  chapters  and 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  in  the  light 
of  recent  events. 

Brain  Tests.  By  John  Monke  Saunders 
&  G.  P.  Putnam.    (Putnam,  $1.75) 

A  fourth  printing  of  a  popular  book, 
now  likely  to  be  carried  into  further 
editions  by  the  popularity  of  the  ask-me- 
another  game.  This  volume  is  not 
straight  questionnaire  stuff,  however,  but 
something  along  the  lines  of  the  army 
tests  which  were  designed  to  arrive  at  the 
potential  of  the  individual  for  accomplish- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book  is 
advertised  as  a  help  to  the  person  seeking 
to  discover  his  proper  life  work! 


The  Struggle  in  China 


(Continued  from  page  75) 


Feng's  army,  the  Cantonese  stole  a  march 
upon  him  and  captured  his  old  head- 
quarters at  Hankow.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  Cantonese  or  National- 
ist army  has  won  no  military  victories. 
Its  weapons  have  been  propaganda  and 
silver.  When  one  remembers  the  dire 
poverty  of  the  masses  in  China,  where 
women  work  in  factories  for  a  cent  an 
hour  and  peasant  laborers  earn  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  month,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  readiness  with  which  laborers 
and  soldiers  yield  to  propaganda  that 
promises  great  increase  of  wages  and  im- 
proved conditions  of  living.  But  dis- 
illusion has  also  come  to  tens  of  thousands 
at  Hankow  who,  having  demai.ded  sixty 
per  cent  increase  in  wages,  found  shops 
and  factories  closing  against  them  and 
their  "rice  bowls  upset". 

The  Nationalist  movement  was  aided 


by  the  hostility  towards  the  special  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  foreign  residents  in  China 
which  was  aroused  by  the  massacres  of 
Chinese  by  foreign  police  and  military  in 
the  spring  of  1925.  The  murder  of  a 
Chinese  operative  by  the  Japanese  super- 
intendent of  a  cotton  mill  in  Shanghai 
caused  bitter  public  protests  against 
treaties  that  prevented  Chinese  juris- 
diction over  such  cases.  Harangues  by 
students  and  workmen  on  the  street  cor- 
ners on  May  30  obstructed  traffic  and  led 
to  arrests.  A  great  crowd  at  the  police 
station,  after  warning,  was  dispersed  by 
the  fire  of  the  police,  which  killed  eight 
and  wounded  forty.  The  officers  who 
gave  the  order  to  fire  were  British.  The 
agitation  spread.  On  June  8,  a  riot  in  the 
British  settlement  at  Hankow  led  to  the 
landing  of  blue  jackets  who  killed  a  num- 
ber of  the  rioters.    On  June  23  Chinese  in 
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Beach 

California 

For  a  genuinely  delight' 
ful  place  for  a  summer 
vacation,  Coronado,  in 
the  opinion  of  world 
travelers,  has  few 
equals. 

BATHING 

BOATING 

AQUAPLANING 
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a  parade  at  Canton,  organized  to  protest 
against  the  massacres,  fired  upon  the 
guards  in  the  British  concession  there. 
Machine  guns  replied  with  awful  effect, 
killing  fifty-two  and  wounding  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen.  Since  then  the 
British  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  anti-foreign  attack.  The  Japanese 
promptly  settled  the  claim  against  them 
and  the  operatives  in  that  mill  returned  to 
work. 
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HOMELIK6 
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Radiating  from  the  Hotel 
Van  Nuys  is  the  real"  West- 
ern Spirit  of  Hospitality." 

Perfect  in  appointments,  service 
and  environment,  this  hotel  is 
the  Mecca  of  experienced  trav 
elers. 

MODERATE  RATES 
Write  for  illustrated  folder 

HOTEL 
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THE  influence  of  Russian  advisers  in 
the  Nationalist  government  is 
shown  in  the  creation  of  a  strong  sentiment 
against  capitalism  and  against  all  forms  of 
religion.  The  labor  unions  organized  under 
Russian  direction  in  the  cities  of  central 
China  were  filled  with  anti-Christian  and 
anti-capitalist  sentiment.  These  prepared 
the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  military 
expedition.  Cities  were  taken  without 
resistance.  At  the  same  time  mission- 
aries suddenly  found  themselves  no 
longer  desired.  Yale-in-China  at  Chang- 
sha  found  students,  nurses,  Christians, 
all  hostile  to  those  who  had  brought  them 
instruction  and  healing. 

But  not  all  Nationalists  are  hostile  to 
foreigners.  The  Cantonese  leaders  had 
apparently  intended  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Russians  but  not 
to  accept  their  teachings.  Yet,  instead 
of  using  the  Russians,  they  have  been 
used  by  them.  They  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  on  the  tiger's  back  who  is 
afraid  to  get  down.  Upon  the  capture  of 
Shanghai,  announcement  was  made  that 
the  World  Revolution  was  to  be  inaugur- 
ated. General  Chiang  K'ai-shek,  how- 
ever, is  not  willing  to  support  this  pro- 
gramme. A  division  in  the  Nationalist 
Party  has  taken  place. 

General  Chiang,  who  places  responsi- 
bility for  the  Nanking  outrages  upon  the 
Political  Committee  at  Hankow,  is  pre- 
paring to  resist  its  authority.  He  has 
disarmed  the  radical  labor  unions  at 
Shanghai  and  Canton  and  in  turn  is  de- 
nounced by  the  Hankow  faction.  The 
outcome  is  uncertain  as  this  is  written. 
But  the  best  hope  of  China  lies  not  in  its 
control  by  Russia  or  any  other  foreign 
power,  nor  in  the  triumph  of  one  section 
of  the  country  over  another,  producing 
bitterness  that  will  rankle  for  years  to 
come.  It  must  be  found  in  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  best  people  in  all  sections  to 
restore  union  and  prosperity. 


He'll  Make  a 
Hand/ 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

life,"  you  say?  "Friend,  you  aint  heard 
nothing  yet!"  Those  hard  years  but 
forged  and  tempered  the  steel  for  a  great 
use;  and  when  that  weapon  at  last  is  laid 
aside  blunted  and  outworn,  it  will  be  for 
you  to  remember  in  whose  service  it  struck 
great  blows;  in  yours. 

In  1886,  Siringo  was  living  in  Chicago, 
married  and  "settled  down";  dreaming  of 
ease  and  comfort.  But  in  Haymarket 
Square  a  jomb  was  thrown,  killing  seven 
policemen    and    wounding   sixty.      There 
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Colorado's  average  altitude  is  the  highest  of  any 
state.    This  means  cool  summers. 

Denver  is  the  focal  point  of  travel  for  the  entire 
.continent.  On  any  long  trip  one  can  easily  stop 
*over  for  a  few  days  in  Cool  Colorado. 

Low  Summer  Rates  on  All  Railroads 
Include  Stopover  Privileges 
The  road  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Evans  (14,259 
ft.  above  sea  level  and  65  miles  from  Denver)  is  the 
highest  motor  highway  in  the  world. 

The  road  up  Pikes  Peak,  the  Fall  River  Road 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  and  Berth- 
oud  Pass  road  over  the  Continental  Divide,  are 
a  few  of  Colorado's  wonderful  motor  highways 
that  lead  to  jndescribable  scenic  magnificence  and 
places  of  rare  interest.  Visit  restful,  beautiful  Estes 
Park  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  with  its  cliff 
dwelling  ruins.  Tour  through  Denver's  Mountain 
Parks  where  "Buffalo  Bill"  is  at  rest  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  See  the  ageless  living  glaciers  and  hosts 
of  other  thrilling  places. 

Write  us  and  we  will  gladly  inform  you  of  trips 
to  fit  into  your  time  and  suit  your  purse. 

DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

e  Chamber  of  Commerce  £      v 

Denver,  Colorado 
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O.A.SMITH,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
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Classified  Advertising 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Stanislaus  County,  California — Where  far- 
mers made  $35,000,000  last  year — All  year  crops — 
Land  cheap — Write  for  booklet,  Dept.  C3  Stanislaus 
County  Development  Board,  Modesto,  Calif. 


PATENTS 


Patents.      Write  for  free  Guide  Books,   and 

"Record  of  Invention  Blank"  before  disclosing  in- 
ventions. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  inspection  and  instructions.  Free.  Terms 
reasonable.  Victor  J.  Evans  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco.    Main  Offices  751  9th,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Patents.  Send  for  Free  Booklet.  Highest 
references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  advice. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  724  Ninth 
St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


If  you  are  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  and  not 

afraid  to  work  I'll  bet  you  $50.00  you  can't  work  for 
us  thirty  days  and  earn  less  than  $200.00.  Think 
I'm  bluffing?  Then  answer  this  ad  and  show  me  up. 
Openings  for  managers.  Wonder  Box  sells  on  sight. 
The  best  selling  proposition  in  America  today. 
Write  Tom  Walker,  Dept.  144,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Agents — New  plan,  makes  it  easy  to  earn 
$50.00  to  $100.00  weekly,  selling  shirts  direct  to 
wearer.  No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Repre- 
sent a  real  manufacturer.  Write  for  FREE  SAM- 
PLES. Madison  Company,  564  ,  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Earn  $26  weekly,  spare  time,  writing  for 
newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Details  and  copyright  book  FREE.  Press  Syndi- 
cate, 1255,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Men  wanting  forest  ranger  job;  $125-$200 
month,  nice  cabin.  Hunt,  trap  and  patrol.  Write 
for  list  National  forests.  Rayson,  Dept.  B-26, 
Denver,  Colo. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


Farm  land  in  beautiful  Pleasants  Valley  near 
Vacaville,  Calif.,  174  acres  of  orchard  land.  About 
50  acres  in  apricots  and  other  deciduous  fruits. 
About  80  acres  splendid  land  for  planting  apricots. 
Hunting  and  fishing  in  vicinity.  Part  cash,  balance 
long  time.  For  further  particulars  address  Owner, 
Care  of  Box  104,   Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco. 
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was  something  distasteful  to  Siringo  in  this 
use  of  dynamite.  It  was  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Haymarket  murders  that  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  Pinkerton  Agency. 

Consider  this  case.  Edward  Wentz, 
son  of  Dr.  Wentz  of  Philadelphia,  was 
kidnapped  on  the  Virginia  line  and  carried 
into  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
demanded;  if  not  paid,  the  boy's  right 
hand  would  be  cut  off;  if  not  paid  within 
thirty  days,  the  boy  would  be  killed. 
In  thirty  days  the  boy's  body  was  shipped 
to  his  father;  a  corpse  lacking  the  right 
hand. 

Siringo,  alone,  plunged  into  that  im- 
penetrable fastness,  then  the  most  lawless 
and  bloody  corner  of  America.  He  was 
too  late  to  save  the  boy.  Within  a  month 
he  brought  the  crime  home  to  its  perpe- 
trators and  secured  confessions.  Answer, 
upon  your  honor,  to  your  own  heart:  Was 
not  this  man  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle, 
and  that  battle  yours?  And  have  you  no 
pride  for  him,  no  honor,  no  love? 

In  every  hour  of  this  search,  Siringo  was 
in  desperate  and  pressing  danger,  such  as 
a  man  of  normal  life  can  neither  imagine 
nor  understand.  At  the  last  hour,  ambush 
was  set  to  assassinate  him.  It  was  un- 
successful. Casualties,  one  assassin  killed, 
two  wounded. 

Siringo  served  twenty-three  years  as  a 
detective.  After  his  brief  novitiate,  he 
was  seldom  set  to  track  down  individual 
offenders,  but  was  pitted  against  organ- 
ized crime,  in  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  cases.  Let  us  examine  a  few — 
not  in  chronological  order. 

C.  W.  Price  and  George  Peltier  were 
blown  up  with  their  houses — but  not 
killed — in  Tuscarora,  Nevada.  With  Tim 
Wright,  one  of  the  dynamiters,  Siringo 
made  the  little  ride  from  Nevada  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  there  secured  a 
full  confession  from  Wright,  naming  all 
the  principals.  "Won  his  confidence  and 
deceived  him?"  Yes,  indeed.  How 
would  you  do  it?    Advertise? 

IF  THE  GENTLEMEN  who 
dynamited  my  house  will  call  at 
this  office  they  will  hear  of  some- 
thing to  their  disadvantage. 

Harry  K.  Brown,  ex-sheriff,  Baker  City, 
Oregon,  was  dynamited  and  killed.  Bulke- 
ley  Wells,  mine  owner  of  Telluride,  Col- 
orado, was  dynamited  by  request;  not 
killed.  Arthur  Collins,  manager  of  this 
same  mine,  was  shot  and  killed  with  a 
double-barrelled  shotgun  as  he  played 
cards  with  his  wife  after  supper — Do  you 
know,  if  I  could  win  the  confidence  of  the 
man  who  pulled  that  trigger,  I  might — 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  betray  that 
confidence?    Possibly. 

Harry  Orchard  dynamited  the  Inde- 
pendence depot  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
District,  Colorado.  Many  were  killed 
and  many  maimed  for  life.  Taking  des- 
perate risks,  Siringo  got  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  Orchard,  who  afterwards 
confessed  his  work.  When  Siringo  was 
bodyguard  to  Governor  Peabody,  this 
same  Harry  Orchard  planted  a  bomb  to 
blow  up  both  governor  and  guard  and 
pulled  the  wire  to  explode  the  buried 
bomb  as  the  proposed  victims  walked 
over  it.  A  loaded  coal  wagon,  crossing 
the  wire  at  exactly  the  right  second, 
prevented  the  explosion. 

I  will  not  deceive  you,  either.     Siringo 


See  the  gorgeous  scenery 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies. 
Stopover  at  Banff  and  Montreal. 
Direct  service  Vancouver  to  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Montreal. 
Round  trip  fare  from  California 
to  New  York  via  Chicago  and 
Montreal  same  as  any  other  route. 

See  your  agent  or 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC 

World's  greatest  travel  system 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

621  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

55  Third  Street,  Portland 

1320  Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle 


1320  fourth  Avenue,  Seattle         ■■    ■ 
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was  employed  on  other  than  dynamite 
cases;  minor  misdemeanors,  such  as  are 
committed  by  human  beings — plain  mur- 
der, embezzlement,  swindling,  arson, 
bank-robbing,  train-robbing  and  the  like. 
Such  mischievous  pranks  called  him  to 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  up  and  down 
Mexico,  on  three  different  trips;  through 
every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi — Mis- 
souri, and  four  beyond  it.  Incidentally, 
he  recovered  well  over  a  million  dollars  of 
stolen  money. 

Siringo's  most  important  dynamite 
cases  have  not  been  mentioned  yet.  When 
Bill  Haywood,  George  Pettibone  and 
Moyer  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg,  there  was  enough 
evidence  against  them  to  have  hanged 
Saint  Paul  himself.  Clarence  Darrow 
and  a  frightened  jury  set  them  free.  Sir- 
ingo  had  some  hand  in  getting  that  evi- 
dence; not  much,  because  he  was  known 
to  the  Federation's  Committee  on  Dyna- 
mite. But  upon  his  shoulders  alone  rests 
the  responsibility  that  Darrow,  Haywood 
and  the  two  others  were  not  well  and 
thoroughly  hanged  the  night  of  that 
acquittal.  Except  for  Siringo's  pernicious 
activity — Oh,  well — we  all  make  slips. 
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41         1  CHOICE 

Alaskan  raw  furs 

Old  Ivory  beads.    Indian  curios. 

Genuine  Willow  Root  Fancy  Baskets 
From  the  Lair  of  Quality. 

Vance  R.  McDonald,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 


DESTROY  HAIR  ROOTS 


—  ugly  hairs  gone  forever! 

Hundreds  removed  in  less  than  a  minute!  NU-ART, 
the  new  scientific  preparation,  is  far  in  advance  of 
temporary  surface  hair  removers.  DESTROYS  the 
growth.  Safe.  Rapid.  Permanent.  Formulated  by  a 
physician.  Guaranteed.  Only  $1.00.  Ask  your  deal- 
er. Or  send  $1 .00  for  a  package  of  NU-ART  and  re- 
ceive FREE  a  large  500  jar  of  our  Massage  Cream 
and  a  six  months  supply  of  Antiseptic  Astringent. 
DELPIN  INC.  Dept  F.  South  Orange.  I 


CAMERA  CRAFT 

For  Picture  Lovers 

20  Cents  per  Copy      $2.00  per  Year 

Or  send  $3.75  for  a  year  of  both  Camera  Craft 
•ad  Sunset  Magazine.  Address  CAMERA  CRAFT. 
703  MARKET  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

By  Cunard- Anchor  new  oil  burners;  rates 
include  hotels,  guides,  drives,  fees. 

125  days  $1250  to  $3000 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

•  ■  "Caledonia"  sailing  Jan.  16 

8th  cruise,  includes  Havana,  the  Canal,  Los 
Angeles,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  19  days  Japan  and 
China,  Manila,  Java,  Burma,  option  17  days 
India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy, 
Riviera,  Havre,  Europe  stop-over. 

Norway- Mediterranean  Cruise 

July  2;  52  days,  $600  to  $1300 

14th  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Jan.  25;  65  days,  $600  to  $1700 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


READER,  let  me  take  you  into  my 
confidence.  My  notes  on  Siringo, 
key-words  to  recall  exploits,  adventures, 
perils — in  any  one  of  which  you  or  I  would 
find  cause  for  pride  through  a  lifetime — 
those  notes  alone  use  as  much  paper  as  my 
allotted  space;  and  each  note,  properly 
worked  out,  would  use  that  space — 
Collaborate,  please;  you're  younger  than 
I  am.  Go  to  your  library;  ask  for  Scrib- 
ner's,  February  and  March,  1925;  read 
there  John  Hays  Hammond  on  Siringo's 
two  most  notable  and  perilous  exploits. 
The  first  was  his  work  during  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  troubles  in  1891-92,  in  which  the 
Frisco  Mill  was  dynamited,  with  many 
killed.  Unaided,  and  with  incredible 
danger,  Siringo  obtained  evidence  which 
sent  Pettibone  and  other  leaders  to  the 
penitentiary;  the  same  Pettibone  men- 
tioned above  was  tried  for  a  later  crime. 

The  second  was  the  taming  of  "The 
Wild  Bunch."  These  gentlemen,  led  by 
Kid  Curry  and  Butch  Cassidy,  covered 
the  territory  between  the  Little  Rockies 
in  Montana  and  Alma,  New  Mexico,  in- 
cluding Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  western  Colorado.  They  robbed 
trains  and  banks;  they  stole  horses,  cattle, 
everything  but  tunnels.  Every  thirty 
miles  they  had  confederates,  sympathi- 
zers, or,  in  some  cases,  victims  terrorized 
into  silence  and  protection.  Siringo  and 
Sayles — (don't  forget  Sayles) — hounded 
them  for  four  years,  criss-crossing  four- 
teen states  and  old  Mexico  in  a  chase  of 
twenty-five  thousand  miles.  Some  of 
the  outlaws  became  discouraged,  some 
went  to  the  pen,  some  to  Argentina,  some 
were  buried.  Curry  was  captured  in  Ken- 
tucky; dazzled  a  sherifF  and  "escaped." 
Nor  was  Butch  Cassidy  captured.  But 
the  Wild  Bunch  quit.  You  remember 
why  the  Elephant's  Child  pulled  so  hard? 
"He  Had  To." 

I  must  point  out  one  inaccuracy  in  the 
first  Hammond  article.  (Scribner's,  Feb., 
'25,  p.  I2q)  Mr.  Hammond  says: 

"Siringo,  brave  man,  is  in  bis  grave." 
I  asked  Sjiringo  about  this,  and  he  denies 
it.    He  is^an  appallingly  truthful  man  and 
I,  for  one,  am  inclined  to  believe  him. 
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7   Corner 
where  the  soft  sun 

streams  through 

GIANT 

Redwood  Aisles 

•••AND  YOUR  summer-travel  story 
/Vwill  be  the  best  of  all!  ...  In 
your  own  car — by  rail — by  stage,  as 
you  please,  include  this  great  tour  of 
California's  Redwood  Empire,  reach- 
ing from  San  Francisco  north  to  Grants 
Pass,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  through 
97%  of  all  the  Redwoods  in  the  world ! 

For  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  you'll 
be  actually  in  the  shade  of  these  3 , 000- 
year-old  giants — often  3  50  feet  high, 
25  feet  in  diameter.  You'll  see,  also, 
rugged  coastline,  natural  steam  gey- 
sers, a  petrified  forest,  Clear  Lake  and 
Blue  Lakes;  lagoons,  old  Missions, 
the  famous  Oregon  Caves  —  all  on 
this  one  great  trip,  a  part  of  your  west- 
ern tour.  And  you'll  see  a  hundred 
lovely  places  where  y  ou'  d  like  to  make 
a  permanent  home.  Hundreds  of  good 
hotels,  resorts  and  camp  grounds  are 
all  along  the  route. 

Write  for  folders — or  just  come 
ahead !  We  will  supply  you  full  infor- 
mation when  you  arrive.  Bring  golf 
clubs — fishing  tackle! 

Let  us  mail  you  these  folders  if  you 
have  time,  but  don't  wait  for  them! 


KEDWOOD  EMPIRE 


M  ML'this  coiiponioT  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Caliibmianslnc 

AND 

REDWOOD  EMPIRE 

ASSOCIATION 

Jfcadquarlm        R»3-27 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

140  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  ROOM  6 1 

PUtu*  unJ  nt  your  bvoklrtt 


Strut  City  6-Statt 
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JUST  now  China  holds  the  center  of 
the  world  stage.  So  intimately  does 
the  situation  there  affect  other  na- 
tions that  what  would  otherwise  be 
more  or  less  of  an  academic  matter 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned 
has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  man  in 
the  street  every- 
where. Breakfast- 
table  conversations 
turn  to  the  Chinese 
revolution,  news- 
papers devote 
space  and  news- 
reel  photographers 
spend  footage  reck- 
lesslyonscenesfrom 
the  front  lines  and 
argument,  even, 
waxes  warm  over 
the  questions  of 
foreign  interven- 
tion, Russia's  finger 
in  the  pie  and  such 
matters. 

In  all  the  discus- 
sion of  China,  how- 
ever, one  thing  in 
particular  is  very 
clear.  Most  of  us 
don't  know  our 
ground.  Affairs  in 
China  are  so  com- 
plicated that  keep- 
ing up  with  the 
day-to-day  news  is 
about  all  we  can 
do.  Of  the  impli- 
cations under  the 
surface  the  average 
man  knows  very 
little.  And  he 
wants  to    know 


on  page  twelve  of  this  issue,  you  will  find 

clear  answers  to  the  questions  you  may 

have  to  ask  regarding  the  struggle  in  China. 

t  t  t 

AS  you've  already  noted,  the  pictures 
•  of  the  first-prize  winners  in  Sunset's 


were    not    awarded 
next  year! 


Prize  Winners  in  Sunset's  Home  Design  Contest 


FOR  that  rea- 
son, Sunset 
asked  Professor  E. 
T.  Williams  to 
write  for  this  issue 
a  concise  and  forth- 
riRnt  expository 
article  on  China 
and  her  troubles 
Professor  Williams 
has  been  Agassiz 
Professor  of  Orien- 
tal Languages  and 
Literature  at  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia    for    nine      ' _____ 

years,   following 

some  twenty-six  years  of  experience  in 
China  in  various  official  capacities.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  books  on  China 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone 
better  qualified  to  explain  the  situation 
there  authoritatively  and  simply. 

We  believe  that  in  his  article,  beginning 


First  Prize 

Adult  Classification 

MARGARET  W.  DOERFLER 

R.  3,  Silverton,  Oregon 

Second  Prize 

RUSSELL  B.  SCRANTON 

Porterville,  Calif. 

Third  Prize 

EVAN  M.  HEID 

928  Lafayette  St.,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Honorable  Mention 

ZELMA  M.  PENRY 

153  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


First  Prize 

Student  Classification 

EDGAR  VREELAND 

601  North  Ave.,  64,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Second  Prize 

EDWARD  WALMSLEY 

North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Third  Prize 

GORDON  VENSEL 

North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Honorable  Mention 

CURTIS  W.  BELL 

Rt.  A,  Box  90,   Redlands,  Calif. 


^UN  announcement,  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winning  plans  and  a  short  article 

by  the  judges  giving  the  reasons  for  their  awards,    will  appear 

in  SUNSET  for  July,  out  June  15th 
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possible  to  conduct  so  successful  a  contest 
as  this  one  has  been.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  winners 
and  to  condole  with  those  whose  plans 
prizes.  Better  luck 
t  t  t 
OU  will  re- 
member our 
advance  notice,  by 
way  of  last  month's 
Desk,  that  the  new 
serial,  "Footholds 
of  Men"  would  be- 
gin in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Small's  story 
starts  on  page  16. 
We  don't  want  to 
repeat  ourselves 
unnecessarily  and 
so  we  shall  make 
just  one  suggestion 
and  leave  it  at  that. 
Read  this  first  in- 
stallment; we're 
willing  to  let  the 
story  stand  or  fall 
on  that  alone.  And 
we  are  convinced 
that  it  will  stand. 
t        t         r 


Y^EEPAH,  as 


Western  Home  Design  Contest  appear  on 
this  page.  In  next  month's  issue  the  prize 
winning  plans  will  be  reproduced  and  the 
judges'  dec\sion  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
awards  will  be  printed  in  full. 

Sunset  wishes  to  thank  all  those  whose 
interest  in  western  home  design  made  it 


a  front-page 
newspaper  sensa- 
tion has  given  way 
— as  even  first-cla  ss 
sensations  do, 
eventually — to  the 
everyday  round  of 
murders,  scandals, 
love-cults  and  the 
rest  of  the  assorted 
oddments  which 
have  come,  in  this 
enlightened  gener- 
ation, to  take  the 
place  of  what  one 
used  to  call  news. 
Just  the  same 
there's  a  story  in 
Weepah.Thestam- 
pede  to  duplicate 
the  Horton  discov- 
ery was  like  no 
other  gold  rush  in 
history.  This  was 
a  gold  rush  deluxe. 
Prospecting  by 
sedan!  Rustling 
grub  on  a  patent 
roadside  stove ! 
Only  the  wind  is  the 
same  wind  that  it 
was  forty  yearsago. 
Idwal  Jones,  San 
Francisco  dramatic  critic  and  writer  of 
California  novels,  went  to  view  the  ex- 
citement and  his  account  of  the  gold 
rush  a  la  mode  appears  on  page  28.  As 
you'll  see  from  his  article,  despite  the  lack 
of  burros — and  whiskers — there's  romance 
in  the  West  yet,  albeit  of  a  new  sort! 
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